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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


The  text  upon  which  this  transtatioii  is  based  differs  only  in  a 
few  minor  points  ftom  that  of  Professor  Külpe'ü  Grundriss  der 
JiycAoUgü  as  published  in  1893.  The  author  iias  sli^'htly  nioditied 
passages  in  §§  i.  9;  4.  6;  21.  2;  62.  4,  and  has  added  the  footnote 
to  §  21.  6,  besides  maluog  some  twenty  verbal  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  Acting  upon  his  suggestion,  I  have  myself  partially 
rewritten  §  10.  4,  to  bring  the  paragraph  into  i^eement  with  g  36.  4; 
have  made  slight  additions  to  §§  25.  2  (footnote);  30.  5;  35.  4,  and 
56.  I  (footnote);  and  have  introduced  a  new  paragraph,  g  2711,  on 
Ab  experimental  methods  of  the  investigation  of  Memory  and  Association. 
For  the  form  of  these  additions  (which  are  indicated  in  the  text  by 
square  brackets)  I  am  responsible.  But  all  of  them  were  expressly 
indicated  by  Professor  Külpe. 

I  have  Inrther  (i)  supplied  an  index  of  names;  (2)  filled  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cruss-references,  which  the  autlior  had  left  in  general 
terms;  and  (3)  printed  in  small  type  the  vanous  pu.ssagcs  in  which 
he  describes  his  own  experiments.  I  hope  that  all  three  changes 
will  he  of  aan'stance  to  the  reader  of  the  book. 

The  aymbalic  exposition  of  the  measurement-melhods  in  Part  I. 
retains  the  German  form  in  the  translatiün.  Many  English  writers 
on  psychophysical  questions  have  empli>ycd  the  German  abbreviations; 
there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  the  ^^ay  of  an  English  terminology; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  proposals  which  could  be  made  al 
Üie  present  lime  would  find  general  acceptance.  But,  these  reasons 
apart,  I  have  thouj^t  it  best  to  keep  the  German  symbols  as  an 
aid  to  tile  student  in  his  reading  of  German  monographic  Utcratme. 
He  may  now  fomiliarise  himself  with  their  explana<ion  in  the  trans- 
lation, or  use  the  Sections  in  which  they  are  discussed  as  a  vocabulary 
of  technical  tenna. 

CoRNsu,  UmvBRSnr,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THIRD 

EDITION 


The  present  edition  is  based  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  transla- 
tion (1901)  with  Professor  Külpe's  text.  I  have  corrected  some  minor 
inaccuracies,  and  have  sought  to  improve  the  English  rendering  of  a 
number  of  passages. 

It  was  difficult  to  bring  the  literary  references  up  to  date  without  too 
great  interference  with  the  stereotyped  plates.  I  have,  however,  found  a 
place  for  certain  of  the  more  important  books  and  articles  of  recent  years. 
For  further  titles  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  annual  bibliographies 
of  the  Psychological  Review  and  the  Zeitschrift  /.  Psychologie,  and  to  Dr 
Rand's  selected  list  in  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  (1905)  of  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

I  have  attempted  a  symbolic  exposition  of  the  metric  methods,  in 
English  form,  in  my  Experimental  Psychology,  ii.,  1905. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
June,  1908. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§  I.    Meaning  and  Problem  of  Psychology. 

1.  The  business  of  all  science  is  tlic  dcscripiion  of  facts.  In  any 
particular  description  we  employ  a  certain  set  of  symbols,  wliich  serves 
us  as  a  means  of  expression  of  the  facts  which  we  wish  to  present. 
Every  science,  therefore,  constructs  for  its  own  use  a  system  of  sym- 
bols; and  the  universal  validiiy  of  a  scientific  description  depends  in 
part  upon  the  accurate  and  consequent  application  nf  this  system.  In 
part  only:  for  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  individual  fact 
stands  in  definite  relations  to  other  facts,  and  that  the  existence  and 
specification  of  these  are  necessary  to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  mere 
personal  opinion  and  belief.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  any  individual  fact  can  be  adequately  defined  by  the 
enumeration  of  all  its  relations  to  other  facts.  And  while  popular 
thinking  is  usually  content  with  a  very  incomplete  statement  of  them, 
it  is  the  task  of  science  to  make  their  description  exhaustive.  So 
that  the  universal  validity  of  a  scientific  exposition  depends  in  the 
second  place  upon  the  progress  made  by  the  special  science  towards 
the  achievement  of  this  end. 

2.  The  facts  with  which  science  in  general,  apart  from  philosophy, 
has  to  deal  we  term  facts  of  experience.  They  arc  the  ultimate  and 
original  data  of  our  experience:  they  constitute  the  subject  matter  of 
reflection,  although  they  are  not  in  themselves  reflection.  Philosophy, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  to  investigate  the  description  of  these  facts ; 
our  reflection  upon  experience  is  made  the  object  of  a  separate  inquiry. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  ideas,  passions,  etc.,  which  psyt  hologists  of 
the  most  difi'erent  schools  agree  in  discussing  in  their  treatises,  must 
be  considered  facts  of  experience.  Hence  it  follows  that  psychology 
belongs  not  with  the  philosophical  disciplines,  but  with  the  special 
sciences. 

3.  Our  ordinary  classifications  of  the  special  science>  are  based 
upon   a   number   of  divergent  prinrij)l(\s.     Thus  wc  di^tinmu>h  botany 
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from  zoology,  jurisprudence  from  philology,  by  reference  to  the  subjects 
which  they  treat.  Or  we  express  the  degree  of  completeness,  that  is, 
the  sphere  of  the  validity  of  a  scientific  exposition,  by  the  phrases 
'descriptive'  and  'explanatory  science'.  Or,  again,  we  say  that  physics 
and  chemistry  stand  to  physical  and  chemical  technology  as  theory  to 
practice.  And  we  speak  further  of  inductive  and  deductive  sciences, — 
the  former  characterized  by  progress  from  particular  to  general,  the 
latter  by  that  from  general  to  particular. 

Most  of  these  principles  of  classification  may  be  used  to  distinguish 
psychology  from  the  other  sciences.  Psychology  is  inductive,  for 
instance,  while  mathematics  is  deductive;  it  stands  to  pedagogy  as 
theory  to  practice ;  it  is  still  in  the  main  descriptive,  as  compared  with 
the  'exact'  sciences,  which  are  par  excellence  explanatory.  The  only 
principle  of  delimitation  which  cannot  possibly  be  employed  is  that 
of  the  subject  treated.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  no  single  fact  of 
experience  which  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  psychological  inves- 
tigation. Now  since  all  the  other  rubrics  specify  the  form  and  not 
the  matter  of  the  scientific  work  which  they  cover,  and  since  the 
relation  of  psychology  to  natural  science  cannot  be  subsumed  to  any  one 
of  them  in  particular,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  look  for  the  distinctive 
character  of  psychological  subject-matter  not  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  a  definite  class  of  experiential  facts,  but  rather  in  some  property 
which  attaches  to  all  alike.  This  property  is  the  dependency  of  facts  of 
experience  upon  experiencing  individuals, 

4.  We  often  express  this  by  saying  that  psychology  is  a  science  of 
'psychical'  facts,  facts  of  'consciousness',  or  that  the  facts  of  psychol- 
ogy are  'subjective'.  Such  phrases  are  one  and  all  misleading. 
Thus  we  may  begin  by  restricting  the  term  'subjective'  to  the  visual 
image  of  our  own  body :  in  which  case  everything  else  that  is  visible 
in  space  is  objective.  Or,  going  further,  we  may  apply  the  term 
exclusively  to  states  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  objectified, 
and  which  constitute  an  altogether  peculiar  department  of  psychology, 
such  as  thought,  feelings  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  etc.  In 
either  case  the  object  of  psychological  inquiry  is  wrongly  or  inade- 
quately specified.  In  the  same  way,  the  word  'psychical'  may  be 
taken,  in  the  light  of  certain  well-known  metaphysical  doctrines,  to 
denote  a  reality,  entirely  separable  as  such  from  the  'physical'  pro- 
cesses. And  the  term  'consciousness'  is  equally  ambiguous:  it  may 
mean  simply  what  is  experienced,  it  may  mean  our  knowledge  of  that 
experience,  or  it  may  mean  a  state  to  which  mental  realities, 
otherwise  unconscious,  may  somehow  attain.  Wherever  in  what  fol- 
lows we  employ  these  equivocal  expressions  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or 
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to  Indicate  by  them  ilmply  that  part  oi  aspect  of 
cxpi^riential  fact  which  is  dependent  upon  the  experiencing  indi- 
vidnal.  'Subjective'  or  'subjectified'  processes,  facts  of  'conscious- 
lien,'  'psychical*  or  'mental'  states  will  mean  for  us  no  more 
than  this;  and  'consciousness'  itself,  or  'mind',  will  in  our 
terminology  merely  denote  the  sum  total  of  all  these  particular  phe- 
nomena. We  shall  nowhere  discuss  anything  like  a  'transcendental 
consciousness',  a  'substantial  soul',  or  an  'immaterial  spirit'. 

J.  But  our  definition  of  psychology  as  a  science  of  the  ^ts  of 
experience  in  their  dependency  upon  experiencing  individuals  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  term  'individual'  is  used  in  so  many 
different  senses  that  it  itself  requires  discussion  and  definition.  It 
might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  wc  were  sjicnkiiig  of  a  psychical  indi- 
vidual, and  undnatanding  by  the  phrase  cither  a  transcendent  im- 
material substance  (soul  or  spirit)  or  a  whole  number  of  experiences 
and  capacities  that  are  ordinarily  subjectified  (feeling,  attention,  imag- 
ination, etc).  But  we  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accept  either  of 
these  inte^jretations.  On  the  first  no  empirical  psychology,  on  the 
second  no  scientific  psychology  is  possible,— The  latter  statement  requires 
some  explanation;  the  former  is  self  evident, 

If  psychology  is  to  be  scientific,  its  statements  must  possess  universal 
validity,  and  particularly  in  the  second  of  the  two  meanings  which  we 
attached  to  this  phrase  above.  Now  universal  validity  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  very  complete  description  of  the  relations  which  hold 
between  separate  facts,  and  detenninc  their  special  character.  But  no 
one  would  say  that  a  musical  chord  was  adequately  defined  by  the 
statement  that  it  was  pleasant,  or  that  it  had  drawn  the  hearer's 
attention  to  itself,  or  Üiat  it  had  called  up  the  remembrance  of  a 
certain  scene  or  of  a  certain  composition.  And  not  only  are  such 
statements  imperfect  as  definitions,  but  there  is  no  hint,  in  any  of 
the  constituents  of  our  inner  experience  which  are  named  in  them, 
of  that  relation  of  dependency  which  we  have  made  the  differentia  in 
our  definition  of  psychology  as  a  whole.  Idea  is  not  dependent  upon 
emotion,  nor  emotion  upon  idea ;  a  chanj;c  in  tlic  imc  is  not  necessarily 
followed  by  a  deßnitc  change  in  the  uihcr.  And  ideas  arc  not 
dqjendent  solely  upon  one  another;  they  come  and  go  in  our  inner 
experience  very  much  at  random;  their  interconnections  are  for  the 
most  part  not  due  to  mutual  influence,  but  obviously  follow  a  law 
Imposed  upon  them  from  without.  Again,  though  the  attention  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  subjective  (psychi- 
cal) process,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  only  one 
condition  oat  of  many,  and  secondly  that  the  use  of  the  term,  whose 
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brevity  and  intelligibility  render  it  a  convenient  mode  of  description, 
does  not  exclude  the  holding  of  diametrically  opposite  views  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon  indicated.  And  finally  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  objects  of  psychological  inquiry  would  never  present 
the  advantages  of  measurability  and  unequivocalness,  possessed  in  so 
high  a  degree  by  the  objects  investigated  by  natural  science,  if  they 
could  be  brought  into  relation  only  with  the  psychical  individual. 

6.  These  brief  remarks  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  justify  our 
rejection  of  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  *  individual'  in  our  defi- 
nition. What  we  mean  by  the  word  will,  of  course,  be  shown  in  detail 
as  the  book  progresses.  But  it  is  plain,  even  now,  that  the  dependency 
of  which  we  are  thinking  is  a  dependency  upon  the  corporeal  individ- 
ual. No  one  has  ever  disputed  its  existence,  except  metaphysicians 
of  a  certain  school  :  but  the  range  of  its  validity  has  become  mani- 
fest only  as  physiology  and  psychology  have  advanced.  We  know 
now  that  the  bodily  processes  which  stand  in  a  direct  functional  relation 
to  our  experiential  facts  take  place  in  man  exclusively  in  the  brain, — 
probably  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  is  assumed  that  this  dependency 
is  always  present,  although  in  many  cases  its  existence  is  merely 
hypothetical.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  prevented  from  regarding  the 
relation  as  temporally  determined,  that  is,  as  causal,  by  two  reasons: 
the  facts  do  not  require  any  such  theory  for  their  explanation,  and 
the  physical  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  appears  to  contradict 
it.  Psychologists  to-day  are,  therefore,  accustomed  to  speak  of  a 
parallelism  of  psychical  and  cerebral  processes:  i.e,,  the  two  are 
regarded  as  concomitant  phenomena  so  related  that  any  change  upon 
the  one  side  manifests  itself  in  a  corresponding  change  upon  the  other. 
This  regulative  principle  is  based  upon  experience,  and  we  may  expect 
that  it  will  receive  further  confirmation  from  experience  in  the  future. 
Whether  in  its  metaphysical  setting  it  be  interpreted  as  a  principle  of 
the  interaction  of  two  substances  (Dualism),  or  be  thought  to  express 
the  two  aspects  of  the  activity  of  a  single  being  (Monism), — whether 
it  be  regarded  as  spiritualistic  or  materialistic,  is  scientifically  indiffer- 
ent. So  that  we,  who  represent  an  empirical  psychology,  may  rightly 
dispense  with  any  discussion  of  these  possibilities. 

7.  But  a  dependency  upon  experiencing  individuals  may  seem  to 
imperil  the  universal  validity  of  psychology  and  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  discovery  of  facts.  However,  individual  differences  are 
always  confronting  us,  and  are  important  not  only  for  the  psychologist, 
but  also  for  the  zoologist  and  anthropologist.  They  do  not  constitute 
any  danger  to  science,  except  in  cases  where  it  cannot  transcend  the 
particular   description    of  an   isolated    fact.     Wherever   they   can   be 
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ci  ation  of  conditioni,  diey  cui  be 
jijnl-ial  I-  Anatomy  and  physiology  are  not 
i  dolucioa  lit  tlieir  problems  by  the  numberless  indi- 
vidoal  diffeimcei  in  moscnlar  itnicture,  in  nervous  excitability,  in  the 
drcuUtion  of  ths  blood.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  fact  of  personal 
diSeiences  in  r^ard  to  the  subjectilied  facts  of  experience  does  not 
prcKnt  any  imupcable  difBculty  to  psychology. 

The  second  objection  is  more  serious.  What  a  man  experiences 
himself,  he  rates  as  fact  without  any  description;  but  he  can  never 
obtain  more  than  indirect  access  to  the  exptrriences  of  uthcrs.  The 
psychologist  can  acquire  knowledge  of  hin  ncightraur's  experiences  only 
by  the  aid  of  symbols,  such  as  we  have  spoken  uf  above;  and  the 
value  of  his  results  depends  upon  the  correct  use  of  these  symbols  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  correct  interpretation  of  them  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  one  cither  to  use  or  to  interjjret  correctly;  and 
it  follows  that  the  tight  psychological  disposition  and  special  practice 
are  indispensable  both  for  observer  and  observed.  The  more  difficult 
the  symbols  to  interpret,  the  more  equivocal  the  result:— think  how 
hard  it  is  to  understand  the  gestures  of  a  person  s[}caking  a  foreign 
language,  be  their  meaning  never  so  simple!  Such  an  illustration 
shows  us  how  much  hope  there  is  of  a  ps)'chuK)gy  of  the  lower 
animals,— of  the  protozoa.  Nevertheless,  this  difficulty  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  facts  is  not  in  itself  an  absolute  preventive  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. Language  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  checked  by  experiment; 
and,  as  a  generally  intelligible  means  of  expression  oF  the  similar  ex- 
periences of  different  individuals,  forms  an  extremely  valuable  aid  to 
psychological  inquiry. 

8.  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said  that  X\\&  problem  of  psychology 
is  a  very  definite  one :  it  is  the  adequate  description  of  those  properties 
of  the  data  of  experience  which  arc  dependent  upon  experiencing 
individuals.  The  experiences  to  be  examined  include  not  only  stales 
which  are  altogether  individual  and  which  have  no  nlijenivc  ncfercnce, 
sudi  as  «notions,  impulses,  and  the  Uke,  but  also  facts  which  are, 
under  certain  aspects,  independent  of  the  individual,  and  which  may 
consequendy  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  natural  science,  such  as  the 
objects  of  OUT  ideas,  with  their  temporal  and  spatial  relations.  'Sensible 
qualities'  are  regarded  by  the  scientist  as  subjective  processes,  and 
their  description  relegated  to  psycholi  igy.  But  the  tcnipoial  and  spatial 
properties  and  relations  of  sensible  objects  arc  also  matters  uf  subjective 
experience  and  estimation;  we  compare  distances  and  directions, 
movements  and  velocities,  and  contrast  apparent  magnitude  and  apparent 
duntil»  wid»  the  real,— 1>.,  with  niiignitmlcs  and  durations  objectively 
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measured.  So  that  «hilc  i  n  all  the»c  fhcnotncrui  inu»t  be  dr|ii<tri) 
ui  il^'ldil,  llial  w<  may  **•••  %iiiat  |*rn»city  \A  i-ur  ciitrnn»»  c*  it  j»ic«m"ly 
1%  «huh  u»»li' air-*  ihcir  ilrj»ri»tlci»*  >  ui-^*»»  ihr  i  ».r|»>  .iriU  «.|  thr 
ei|K:nciu  ii)|(  »uhjct.t,  ^^1  the  ilcpcoUcucy  iL>cU  must  ulvi  U-  tuaiic  the 
otj<ct  o(  curctul  investigation. 

9.  The  \v\\K  )ii4<%;i»t  understands  by  a  M^ry  prn  isely  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  in  natural  vienie:  the  %;<«  ifi* ati«>n  kA  the  iondtti<»ii^  «.( 
the  a|*|'«'.ir.it.«  r  ••(  a  gi^en  |ihen-»cut'n<>n.  A  thc«*r>  of  |piy)«ii.il 
pr««e^%e%,  in  thi«  »cnie,  may  be  attmb'^tetl  m  tw*»  «httcrent  i*a\<»  «0 
Wc  may  ic%*»Kc  the  more  «»»nipUx  |>hen'*meru  tnt*  then  « 1<  nirnt«. 
and  tra*  e  thr  La«%  «huh  govern  the  («irniati-'n  «»f  tlte  « ••tii{»'<und 
Ift^n  the  ftiMi;  I1-.  Thr  |ir<Mr«iure  here  u  %niiiUr  to  thr  <^aili!ali\r 
and  quatkUtali^r  anal\%i%  «•(  4  tirmical  mrth<m.l  It  \\  r^\*r*  \.\\\\  ilm  (ul 
in  caftr%  «here  p»\«  ht>l«>f:v  («'me«  int*>  «•>r*ne<tu»n  mith  *  •  vt'<itr  arid. 
m  a  certain  «^r.M*.  «kuU^rditiate  tltv  ipltftr« ;  /^- .  in  t)»e  tthu.1l  and 
x^tl.rtu  jud|;riirr.t%,  ww  Hut  |m)«  h  •i<i;u  ul  thrt.r\  may  aU-«  <  a\\\\\  iti 
tlte  Yx*\  k\  the  drjirruieruy  kA  mrnul  |»het.  tuMia  u}**!!  trit.un  t»««!iU 
|>i<i4  c.%»c%.  N<*«  \\^\%  |>r«"<f  ts  |iouIiarU  (!ifh«  uh  In  the  ttr^t  |>Ia<r 
ve  ha%e  n«»  mean%  ••(  r%atntnin»r  <li;r«  tly  thr  intrrrf  lati  •!!%  <>1  the  t»  * 
sets  (>(  fait«,  thr  |n\(hu  al  pr(Me«Ar%  arid  the  ««  ntr.tJ  ner\*>u%  ei>  ttati  %\\, 
during  their  tfurse  It  ha»  w.mf  time»  been  {»i'^^ihle.  after  t!*e  rern-'Val 
b\  •  {irrati>ii  c4  a  |vart  of  the  tkuU.  to  n>te  the  {«arallrUMii  if  iiir<* 
m«  •\4' r:;«'nL%  K.A  tlie  brain  atul  ihr  a|»)irar.irc  r  «i|  %rf,%#-.iiii'  r%»i  \^\. 
rin-t.ft«.  etc.  Hut  thr  \.ilu«*  .»f  nu' h  ■bwr\.«'..  it%  «anr^-t  l*e  \r\\ 
great,  it«  1*  »n«;  a%  the  dr(«-rni.rtat.  ri  ar*d  «kftrutr  \  in.r  .  «4  th«* 
|>aitu  ular  irrrl  r^,!  {>r«*%%es  «  'rTr^j*-!..!.!»^  I.»  paM;.  ..U:  lu«  .tal  a»  l> 
frtuain  iriij«'%^»Mr  Aid  *e«  .f»dU  ihr  |*.\*.  1  ^\  ,\  i»,r  •  t  ;i*r.ti  tirr  *  -lii 
ft%  «trill  h  »*  n  I  a*  ^rt  l<tti  ahir  I.»  I  f  n. .."  itr  the  mr«  t..»fu*T;,  f.frrlr.d 
a«ti%tt%  in  |»h\%:.  4I  I?.!  « *.•  Mj  .  (1  tt  :::»*  WV  kf.  «  ri  t^  •  .r  •!  !hr 
real  nature  <t  t.ft«  ^%  ri>:*i*  u  I  h«"  «'cU  thr  ,;  d  cie  v*  tar  1%  thr> 
deru«tit»tratu»n  «4  arra«  •>!  i  •  x\  at  ?.  iri  thr  trr«-i»ral  «  ;tri.  that  1« 
thr  detnaf«  all  »n  «4  %(>herm.  ».t*.in  «h.ih  \\%r  ur\\*Kks  }'r>i«e%vi  tha*. 
run   I^UalWl   t*   detitntr    »uh^r^  t;nr>t    rtf^rirfr  f-^   take    |-i.i   r 

10.  It  f  -I*  '«^  fr«'m  thi%  that  mr  ^r*  r^>'t  at  |'rr\4f«t  tii  a  }•  *:.i  f» 
!<•  give  a  tocnpietr  t!ie.  ry  «i|  |rk%thi*al  }«r>-c:«*r»  in  the  »tru  t  «eriM* 
«•f  the  w^ifd.  Hut  «e  ha%e  t«>*  mr  it«%  «-f  anti'-ja'tn^  ^r  if*di>  atiri^ 
the  ^^mplrte  tli'-'-r^.  ».t\  -lit  ha^.ii,;  fr.  urw  t  •  dul»i  u*  r  |  ••  ?iia!-.JTr 
h*J»t*4r^l»  'I  \\«  \y.  '.\  tj*-  •%rrAfrIat»>fit.«-!«rrr,  rt|w;irr.ir^ar.d 
iCTtaili     I»  »IJ*     \t    •  r^>är\    «♦,.;.    %!af.  I    in    a       au%al    •  <  f.r."  ti    f,    »;!*i    th*- 

ur:kr«  «Ts  el  'it.  \\  \u  ih»*  ••■?••:  rj|  '.\r\  j^r»  *.  j  !f:..t  t  d»  t »  !'■! 
e*ani:r.a*.  1»  I***  ?.  4  %:^  ir*>r^r;.'4!*^*  .f.  ?*..»  «a*  l*.*-  «Uj^fr.  J*-:  \  ! 
icn%4ti  jfi  i.^«  r«   tt.ma'a«.   ai*d   t'.^t      S    «      .'*.«'>    4*  d  »r.«    iMi.t^r«  rr.   \r> 
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menu  u|)on  will  and  feeling.  Wc  may  not,  of  course,  argue  from 
the  relations  u(  tlu-ac  widely  remote  links  in  a  chain  of  causation  to 
llie  relation  between  tlie  parallel  proiesses.  But  at  least  we  are  able 
to  pave  the  way  in  some  seiLse  for  the  theory  proper;  and  tliat  is  no 
small  advantage.  (2)  The  other  mode  of  procedure  is  rather  indica« 
tive  than  antici|>atory'.  It  consists  in  the  introduction  of  general 
concepts  for  mental  states  or  ca|>aiities,  — memory,  imagination,  men- 
tal disposition,  etc.,— concepts  which  indicate  our  ignorance  of  their 
actual  conditions.  These  expressions  were  formerly  employed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  concept  of  force  in  modern  natural  science,  to  desig- 
nate ptirely  psychical  dispositions  or  faculties,  to  whose  existence  or 
activity  a  particular  experience  might  be  referred.  At  the  present 
day  they  serve  simply  as  brief  and  intelligible  expressions  for  the 
imknown  conditions  of  certain  peculiarities  presented  by  single  expe- 
riences or  complexes  of  experiences.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
sensations,  for  instance,  we  shall  mention  practice  as  one  of  the  factors 
infitiencing  their  discriminabiUty.  We  shall  not  mean  by  'practice'  a 
special  psychical  capacity,  or  even  a  new  mental  act,  but  merely  a 
ntmiber  of  processes,  not  very  exactly  known,  whose  effect  is  to  facil- 
itate an  operation  which  has  been  frequently  repeated.  And,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  same  holds  in  a  certain  sense  of  attention. 

11.  We  shall  not  deal  in  this  book  with  animal  psychology  ox 'mili 
90(üä  psychology.  Our  material  for  the  former  would  to-day  be  both 
scanty  and  unreliable;  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  arise 
in  the  future  an  inde|)eiident  science  of  zixipsychology,  to  which  the 
psychology  of  man  will  bear  the  same  relation  as  is  borne  by  human 
physiulugy  to  the  physiology  of  animals  and  plants.  Social  psychology 
treats  of  the  mental  phenomena  dependent  upon  a  community  of 
individuab:  it  is  already  a  special  department  of  study,  if  not  a  fully 
developed  science.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  psychology 
of  the  indiWdual  man,  as  we  must  in  strictness  term  our  own  psy- 
chology, forms  the  fotmdation  both  of  animal  and  of  social  psychol- 
ogy. It  mtist  precede  the  former,  because  nothing  but  an  accurate 
kiKiwIedge  of  the  relations  between  the  processes  of  consciotisness  and 
expressive  movements  in  man  can  give  us  any  solid  basis  for  anal- 
ogical inferences  from  movements  to  |>syihical  states  in  animals:  and 
it  mtist  precede  the  latter,  because  the  mental  processes  dependent 
upon  communities  of  men  arc  realized  only  in  individuals  and  ex]>rcsscd 
only  by  individuaU  Wc  might,  tlicrcfore,  also  term  our  own  j>syi.ho|«>i»y 
ftntfoi  psyckoiogy. 
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mcaittred.  So  that  «hile  lU  ^ül  the»c  pKcn-nnctui  inu»t  bc  drpictr«) 
ui  i!'*ldil,  llut  m»  luay  v»«-  *ual  |»C'|>cxty  ••(  ««ur  cHKriin*»  c»  it  |«ic«  i%cly 
1%  «hl«  h  iti«lt«  atct  tttcir  (lr|K*itilcti4  y  u|*'>ti  \\^v  i  ••r|»>  •rnlv  «>f  tt<r 
ei|KnctK iii|(  tuU|eit.  \i\  the  dcpcoUcucy  lUcU  iuuaI  «aIvi  U  tuaUc  the 
otjcct  \A  i*ärctul  iftvotii;ation. 

9.  Tlic  inyh'tlti'^ist  undrrOaiuls  by  a  /i^ry  prri  iscly  «hat  ti  mratit 
by  the  tcmi  tn  natural  %i;ctMc:  the  %]<rt  ifuati-m  4»f  the  c<*iiihti<>tts  of 
the  apii^MraiK «'  •*(  a  gucii  |»hcfi''Cii<-n>>a.  A  t)iC'-r\  of  |n)«hiiul 
|>r«CM>c»,  in  tht«  urtiMr,  may  be  attrfti;>tetl  in  two  dilfrrrnt  '^aw  \\) 
Wc  may  rr««iUc  the  more  <i«nipU-\  {»henometia  tiit*  thru  « lrmrikt%. 
anii  tra^e  thr  La«ik  «Iiuh  gt>%rrii  the  formation  «»(  t)»e  <  «'tuiPi'untl 
fri»m  the  »im;'!«  .  Tlir  }»r>Kr«iuie  here  i«  %ituilar  ti  thr  «^ailitali^r 
aiicl  quarttitatue  aiijl\  «t%  of  1  hemU'ol  mrt!*<^  It  t«  r^|<ri  i.iliv  ilm  (ul 
in  iMr«  mhcrr  p»%(  ht»i<i9:v  t>>mr%  into  <  <  <r*i>rt  tion  mith  « >  vt>>(tr  an<l. 
in  a  lertam  %ri.vr,  %ubtkr%hnatr  dt»«  tphr^r« ;  t^„  in  t}*r  ctlii«  ul  and 
ar^thrtu  judt;inrf)t%.  lui  Hut  |i%)(  h>44^)>  al  thrt»r\  ma%'  alv  «  »n^t«!  ifi 
thr  pr««'f  ol  the  dr}<ri<)erM*y  nl  mrntal  (»hrr.  tu*  i*a  yx\n»\\  «rtt.tiri  U^tiU 
pr>iicaAcv  No«  t)»i%  |>r<->(  o  |ir«uliaiU  t!;th*  uh  In  thr  t)r%t  |'Ui  r 
ve  ha%e  n«>  mrari%  ••(  r^amtnini:  dirr<  tly  thr  iittrrTrUti'>n%  of  the  t«<> 
•ets  ol  fot  t»,  thr  |n\4hi«al  |mArft»rt  aiul  the  <cntrai  nrr\«»u%  ei<  itati  -n%. 
clunnf;  thrir  loiuvr  It  Iia»  %*«fnrtimrs  been  |»i*%%ihlr.  after  the  rrtn>\al 
b\  •  {«rrati'^n  kA  a  fiart  of  the  »kull.  t4»  n^te  the  |iaraltrh%xii  •  f  lua"'- 
in"^(  t]«'*tiL%  i>f  thr  brain  aftd  tht*  4||»{«  ar.tfi*  «*  of  vrfi%#-ini'  r^-n  t,'». 
riu>ai*  n%,  etc.  Hut  tl.''  \.ilur  ..f  mi«  h  «h^rr^.i:.  n»  «atiti<-t  i#e  \r\\ 
Ktrat.  oji  l**(<j(  a%  the  drtrfru.tiat.  w  ar«d  itchfut«*  %  taa'  .  «4  thr 
|iaiti<  ular  trrrhral  |>r  « «-%%e^  t  .'frr^}»'!*^!.)!^  t<»  parti»  ^.Ut  tu«  «tal  a«  t<k 
rt  tiiain  int(«<\^iMr  Aid  *r*  -cdU  ih«*  |K\*.  \  »^s  •  «f  ihr  « «  iitr.i!  nn  v  .111 
»%*trtii  \\x\  n  t  a^  %rt  l<-rn  at-W*  t.»  !  fiu.i!  r.r  the  inr«  h.afifin  f  .  r%*\.\j^\ 
att)%it)  tf»  |»h%%:4al  .lt.  1  »  *.♦  »ij  •  tl  I«  f:ii^  Wr  kr;  >«  ri-  t?.  •-^«  .  .f  \\^r 
real  nature  o|  urw  «u«  rx- :t.i*..  n  The  ••t.h  th.!.«;  d  »tie  %••  far  1%  t!i«* 
denioUttratitfCi  of  arra^  •-!  («ai.^at.  t«  m  ihr  «rrrliral  ('rtrt.  tKat  t«. 
thr  detnart  ati<»n  «»I  %|>her<^.  «iü.irt  «to«  h  tlir  firi^.»ut  {'t-^r^M»  that 
run  l^uoliel  t>*  detiiutr  tut'^rt  tJird  ri{<^ri«  !»•  r^  take   |4i- r. 

10.  It  f>*ll>«^  fr'*m  tht»  that  «r  arr  rtwt  ^t  pirMtit  in  a  |*  "«ifs  '%% 
to  give  a  cotnj^letr  thr.  ry  \A  \*s\y\%iß  ^  {«MeMir«  in  the  »tritt  «cn%r 
of  the  w^icU.  But  «e  h4%e  t«o  m^-in«  ••(  anti«  ijsAtttij*  «r  iiuh*  attii^ 
tlie  i^-mj'lete  thr».f*,  »  t*,  -ul  ha>if»>;  !r.  «ur^e  t-*  «luS»  »u«  «r  |  ••  fuaturr 
h%  I»  ■thr-*i'«  '|f  W  r  \i\  i.\  *!.*-. .*cr  a  rriati-ii  lirtmr*-»*  rij-  ri*  r.«  r%  ar*d 
lertatn  U«1J%  {-r  .  r«%r^  «h.«  fi  «Sat.«]  m  j  >  au%al  t<.tittr.  ti  ti  »:tfi  thr 
Unklk-  «n     ei    .'  i!.    I^%     ir.     t?.«-     «rjrl.fjl  »trt     and     J  fls.t        !     *l#taUd 

eianuLaTi-'i»  iSv  .'.  4«  v*  ir.**-^!..**!*-^  .♦.  •*.,,  »av  If.r  il#j*  t. .!*-?,  %  .f 
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menu  u|Km  will  and  feeling.  Wc  may  not,  of  course,  argue  frum 
the  relatioiui  u(  the^e  widely  remote  links  in  a  chain  of  causation  to 
the  relation  between  tlie  parallel  prines^es.  Hut  at  least  we  are  able 
to  pave  the  way  in  some  seiLse  for  the  theory  proper;  and  that  is  no 
tmall  advantage.  (2)  The  other  mode  of  procedure  is  rather  indica« 
live  than  anticipatory*.  It  consists  in  the  introduction  of  general 
concepts  for  mental  states  or  capacities,— memory,  imagination,  men- 
tal disposition,  etc.,— concepts  which  indicate  i>ur  ignorance  of  their 
actual  conditions.  These  expressions  were  formerly  employed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  concept  of  force  in  modern  natural  science,  to  desig- 
nate purely  psychical  dispositions  or  faculties,  to  whose  existence  or 
activity  a  particular  experience  might  be  referred.  At  the  present 
day  they  serve  simply  as  brief  and  intelligible  expressions  for  the 
unknown  conditions  of  certain  peculiarities  presented  by  single  expe- 
riences or  complexes  of  experiences.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
sensations,  for  instance,  we  shall  mention  practice  as  one  of  the  factors 
influencing  their  discriminabiUty.  We  shall  not  mean  by  'practice*  a 
special  psychical  capacity,  or  even  a  new  mental  act,  but  merely  a 
number  of  processes,  not  very  exactly  known,  whose  effect  is  to  facil- 
itate an  operation  which  has  been  frequently  repeated.  And,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  same  holds  in  a  certain  sense  of  attention. 

1 1 .  We  shall  not  deal  in  this  book  with  animal  psychology  or  with 
iocial  psychology.  Our  material  for  the  former  would  to-day  be  both 
scanty  and  unreliable;  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  arise 
in  the  future  an  independent  science  of  zoopsychology,  to  which  the 
psycholitgy  of  man  will  bear  the  same  relation  as  is  borne  by  human 
physiolugy  to  the  physiology  of  animals  and  plants.  Social  psychology 
treats  of  the  mental  phenomena  dependent  upon  a  commimity  of 
individuab:  it  is  already  a  special  department  of  study,  if  not  a  fully 
developed  science.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  psychology 
uf  the  individual  man,  as  we  must  in  strictness  term  our  own  psy- 
chokjgy,  forms  the  foundation  both  of  animal  and  of  social  psychol- 
ogy. It  must  precede  the  former,  because  nothing  but  an  accurate 
kniiwledge  of  the  relations  between  the  processes  of  consciousness  and 
expressive  movements  in  man  can  give  us  any  solid  basis  for  anal- 
ogical inferences  fiom  movements  in  |>syihical  states  in  animals:  and 
it  must  precede  the  latter,  because  tlie  mental  processes  dependent 
u}M>n  communities  of  men  are  realized  only  in  individuals  and  expressed 
only  by  mdividu;iU.  Wc  might,  ihcrcfore,  also  term  our  <m*n  |»ychology 
fftufol  psyckoiogy-. 
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measured.  So  that  while  (i)  all  these  phenomena  must  be  depicted 
in  detail,  that  we  may  see  what  property  of  our  experiences  it  precisely 
is  which  indicates  their  dependency  upon  the  corporeity  of  the 
experiencing  subject,  (2)  the  dependency  itself  must  also  be  made  the 
object  of  careful  investigation. 

9.  The  psychologist  understands  by  a  theory  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  in  natural  science:  the  specification  of  the  conditions  of 
the  appearance  of  a  given  phenomenon.  A  theory  of  psychical 
processes,  in  this  sense,  may  be  attempted  in  two  different  ways,  (i) 
We  may  resolve  the  more  complex  phenomena  into  their  elements, 
and  trace  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation  of  the  compound 
from  the  simple.  The  procedure  here  is  similar  to  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis  of  chemical  method.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  cases  where  psychology  comes  into  connection  with  cognate  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  subordinate  disciplines;  e.g,^  in  the  ethical  and 
aesthetic  judgments,  (ii)  But  psychological  theory  may  also  consist  in 
the  proof  of  the  dependency  of  mental  phenomena  upon  certain  bodily 
processes.  Now  this  proof  is  peculiarly  difficult.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  no  means  of  examining  directly  the  interrelations  of  the  two 
sets  of  facts,  the  psychical  processes  and  the  central  nervous  excitations, 
during  their  course.  It  has  sometimes  been  possible,  after  the  removal 
by  operation  of  a  part  of  the  skull,  to  note  the  parallelism  of  mass- 
movements  of  the  brain  and  the  appearance  of  sense-impressions, 
emotions,  etc.  But  the  value  of  such  observations  cannot  be  very 
great,  as  long  as  the  determination  and  definite  variation  of  the 
particular  cerebral  processes  corresponding  to  particular  mental  acts 
remain  impossible.  And  secondly  the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous 
system  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  formulate  the  mechanism  of  cerebral 
activity  in  physical  and  chemical  terms.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
real  nature  of  nervous  excitation.  The  only  thing  done  so  far  is  the 
demonstration  of  areas  of  localisation  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  that  is, 
the  demarcation  of  spheres,  within  which  the  nervous  processes  that 
run  parallel  to  definite  subjectified  experiences  take  place. 

10.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  position 
to  give  a  complete  theory  of  psychical  processes  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  But  we  have  two  means  of  anticipating  or  indicating 
the  complete  theory,  without  having  recourse  to  dubious  or  premature 
hypothesis,  (i)  We  may  discover  a  relation  between  experiences  and 
certain  bodily  processes  which  stand  in  a  causal  connection  with  the 
unknown  excitations  in  the  cerebral  cortex  and  admit  of  detailed 
examination.  Psychology  investigates  in  this  way  the  dependency  of 
sensation  upon  stimulus,  and  that  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  move- 
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!  may  not,  of  «nine,  oigue  from 
ite  links  ia  a  chain  of  causation  to 
t  the  j*Brallel  processes.  But  at  least  we  are  able 
to  pave  dw  way  in  aome  k  for  the  theory  proper ;  and  that  a  no 
■man  advantage.  (2)  Tlie  otber  mode  of  procedure  is  rather  indica- 
tive than  anticipatory.  It  consists  in  the  introduction  of  general 
concept)  for  mental  states  or  capacities, —memory,  imagination,  men- 
tal disposition,  etc.,— concepts  which  indicate  uur  ignorance  of  their 
actnal  conditions.  These  expressions  were  formerly  empluyed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  concept  of  force  in  modern  natural  scicni:e,  to  desig* 
Date  purely  psychical  dispositions  or  faculties,  to  whose  existence  or 
activi^  a  particular  ezpeiience  might  be  referred.  At  the  present 
day  they  serve  simply  as  brief  and  intelligible  expressions  for  the 
unknown  conditions  of  certain  peculiarities  presented  by  single  expe- 
riences or  complexes  of  experiences.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
■ensatioiis,  for  instance,  we  shall  mention  practice  as  one  of  the  factors 
influendng  their  discriminability.  We  shall  not  mean  by  'practice'  a 
special  psychical  capacity,  or  even  a  new  mental  act,  but  merely  a 
number  of  processes,  not  very  exactly  known,  whose  effect  is  to  facil- 
itate an  operation  which  has  been  frequently  repeated.  And,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  same  holds  in  a  certain  sense  uf  allcniion. 

II.  We  shall  not  deal  in  this  book  with  animal  psychology  or  with 
loaal  ptyekolagy.  Our  material  for  the  former  would  to-day  be  both 
SCUi^  and  unreliable;  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  arise 
in  the  future  an  independent  science  of  zoopsychology,  to  which  the 
psychology  of  man  will  bear  the  same  relation  as  is  bume  by  human 
physiology  to  the  physiology  of  animals  and  plants.  Social  psychology 
treats  of  the  mental  phenomena  dependent  upon  a  community  of 
individuals:  it  is  already  a  special  department  of  study,  if  not  a  fully 
developed  science.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  psychology 
of  tiie  individual  man,  as  we  must  in  strictness  term  our  own  psv- 
chologyi  forms  the  foundation  both  of  animal  and  of  sudal  psjchol- 
ogy.  It  must  precede  the  former,  because  nothing  but  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  processes  of  consciousness  and 
eipressivc  movements  in  man  can  give  us  any  solid  basis  for  anal- 
ogical inferences  from  movements  to  psy<:liical  states  in  animals:  and 
it  must  precede  the  latter,  because  tlic  mental  processes  dojiendent 
upon  communities  of  men  are  realized  only  in  individuals  and  expressed 
only  by  individuals.  We  might,  therefore,  also  term  our  own  jisychology 
gtntrai  Pßyehology. 
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§  a.  Methods  and  Aids  of  Psychology. 

1.  The  methods  which  psychology  follows  in  the  examination  of 
its  subject-matter  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect.  Direct  methods 
are  applicable  wherever  an  immediate  apprehension  and  description 
of  the  facts  examined  are  possible.  If  we  are  investigating  our  own 
sensations  of  colour,  for  instance,  we  employ  a  direct  method  by 
immediately  experiencing  them  and  directly  observing  their  details. 
Indirect  methods  are  used,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  it  is  necessary 
to  infer  the  facts  about  which  we  wish  to  know  from  some  group 
of  symbols  which  represents  them.  Thus  we  follow  an  indirect  method 
when  we  appeal  to  memory  or  communication  by  language  to  give 
us  knowledge  of  particular  experiences.  It  is  evident  that  the  direct 
methods  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  indirect.  At  the  same 
time,  psychology  cannot  dispense  with  the  indirect,  without  reducing 
itself  to  the  nothingness  of  a  purely  individual  science.  Whenever 
we  attempt  to  study  the  mental  processes  of  our  fellow  men,  we  are 
compelled  to  proceed  by  indirect  methods. 

2.  Each  kind  of  method  can  be  applied  both  objectively  and  purely 
subjectively,  since  each  can  be  used  by  outside  inquirers  as  well  as 
by  the  experiencing  individual  alone.  If  we  term  the  immediate 
apprehension  and  description  of  mental  processes  'inner  perception' 
or  'introspection',  the  subjective  form  of  the  direct  method  may  be 
named  the  introspective  method.  Its  objective  form  will  be  the  experi- 
mental  method^  since  its  objectivity  depends  upon  the  employment  of 
experiment.  The  indirect  method  may  be  similarly  divided  into  a 
memorial  method^  which  is  subjective,  and  a  linguistic  method^  which 
is  objective.  The  two  objective  methods  can  never  be  applied  apart 
from  the  corresponding  subjective  methods,  though  the  converse 
procedure  is  quite  possible.  Experiment  without  introspection  is  no 
more  than  a  plaything  borrowed  from  physics,  and  language  without 
memory  is  but  a  sound  without  sense.  Language  checks,  strengthens, 
and  fixes  memory,  just  as  experiment  increases  the  reliability  and 
generalises  the  significance  of  introspection. — We  must  look  at  the 
nature  and  range  of  these  methods  somewhat  carefully. 

I.    Direct  Methods. 

3.  {a)  The  introspective  method  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of 
all.  It  is  common  to  science  and  to  the  ordinary  self-observation  of 
practical  life.     But  introspection  can  be  made  a  useful  psychological 
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My  >t  u.  _  wutHuyv  midar  ipedal  and  favourable  conditioiu. 
>st  among  theae  the  state  of  atUntien.  We  undentand 
is  teim  that  conditioD  of  mental  processes  in  which  they 
poaKM  a  peculiar  vividnesa,  dutation,  distinctness,  associability,  and 
leprodoctivity.  lis  impoitance  in  the  examination  <A  mental  phe- 
nomena by  the  introspective  method,  then,  needs  no  proof.  We  must 
only  be  careful  to  insure  the  direction  of  the  attention  upon  these 
phenomena,  and  not  upon  their  intiasi^ection,  as  otherwise  the  aim 
of  the  method  is  frustrated,  or  at  least  seriously  diverted.  /The 
intentional  self-observation  recommended  in  various  psychologies  comes 
perilously  near  to  such  a  distortion  of  method.  It  is  really  simply 
a  qneation  of  'attentively  experiencing'  a  mental  process.  We  may 
note  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  method  from  the  fact  that  the 
attention  can  be  concentrated  exclusively  or  at  least  preponderantly 
npcrn  particular  üdcs  and  aspects  of  an  exi:iericncc,  and  sl>  bring  them 
into  higher  rcUef.  (2)  The  other  conditicin  of  methodically  conducted 
introspection  is  imparttalily  as  regards  the  facts.  Even  in  natural 
science  the  investigator  is  apt  to  sec  what  he  desires  to  see;  and  this 
tendency  is  far  greater  and  far  more  dangerous  when  the  processes 
observed  are  subjective.  If  we  approach  the  cxaminatLin)  i>r  conscious- 
ness with  more  01  less  definite  expectations  of  wluit  we  shall  und, 
whether  these  are  theoretical  or  baseil  upon  a  preliminary  induction, 
we  may  depart  very  widely  from  actual  fact.  The  only  preventive, 
^>art  from  a  checking  of  introspection  by  experiment,  is  an  extremely 
careful  self-observation. 

4i  (  Introspection  or  attentive  cxjiericnce  Incomes  scieiilifically  valu- 
able only  when  a  description  of  its  conicnis  has  liecn  given.)  It  is, 
therefor^  necessaiy~we  shall  discuss  the  point  more  in  detail  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  linguistic  method— that  a  system  of  intelli- 
gible and  delicate  symbols  be  built  up,  to  meet  this  requirement  of 
description  as  adequately  as  possible.  And  here  again  wc  obtain  most 
assistance  from  a  right  direction  and  concentration  of  the  attention. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  condition  of  atlciiti[in  the  various  conscious 


mena  are  readily  associablc  and  easily  re  produce  able;  and  it 
clearly  follows  that  the  Unguistic  symbols,  visual  or  auditory,  which 
constitute  a  description,  will  be  called  up  with  especial  facility  and 
completeness  by  mental  processes  attentively  exiierienccd.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that  we  are  here,  too,  nimiing  a  per-uliar  risk, — the  risk 
of  substituting  for  the  facts  cut-and-dried  lingiiislii.  rurinulae,  which  as 
it  were  offer  themselves  for  reproduction  when  ihe  facts  are  presented. 
The  description  of  an  impartial  observer  must  be  altogether  determined 
\rf  his  experiences.    And  it  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  introspective 
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method  that  it  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide  to  this  goal.  Try  as  he 
will,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  observer  to  nullify  all  the  subjective 
tendencies  which  hinder  his  total  self-surrender  to  the  facts.  |  To  which 
we  must  add  the  further  objections,  that  introspection  is  unable  of 
itself  to  erect  a  theory  of  psychical  processes,  and  that  its  results  are 
apt  to  appear  fortuitous  and  disconnected./  Nevertheless,  the  method 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  others,  and  is  at  the  present  day  in  many 
cases  the  only  one  which  is  directly  applicable. 

5.  {b)  The  experimental  method. — Experiment  can  no  more  take  the 
place  of  introspection  in  psychology  than  it  can  that  of  observation  in 
physics.  It  is  only  able,  as  it  is  only  intended,  to  supplement  the 
previous  method,  by  filling  up  the  gaps  which  remain  when  introspection 
is  employed  alone,  by  checking  its  descriptions,  and  by  making  it 
generally  more  reliable.  The  method  is  qualified  for  this  task  by  six 
peculiar  advantages,  (i)  It  renders  possible  a  ftequent  repetition  of 
the  process  which  is  to  be  described.  Psychical  states  are  so  transient 
and  so  complicated  that  a  number  of  observations  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  the  prerequisite  of  any  exact  analysis.  The  description 
becomes  with  repetition  concrete  and  assured.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  stagnation  of  the  older  psychology  was  its  over-hasty  general- 
isation of  observations  based  simply  upon  introspection,  memory,  and 
report.  (So  that  experiment  helps  us  to  ascertain  what  the  facts  of 
mind  really  are)  (2)  Experimental  appliances  enable  us  to  vary  par- 
ticular constituents  of  the  process  under  examination  separately.  With- 
out this  variation  of  details  it  is  impossible  to  show  the  significance 
of  the  single  factors  and  phases  of  a  psychical  event,  and  to  establish 
their  uniformities.  It  is  our  only  means,  for  example,  of  informing 
ourselves  about  the  temporal  and  spatial  constituents  of  a  perception, 
as  distinct  from  its  quality  or  intensity.  And  it  is  this  property  of 
experiment  which  the  natural  sciences  have  availed  themselves  of  with 
such  brilliant  success.  Here  also,  then,  experiment  goes  deeper  and 
extends  further  than  introspection,  with  its  liability  to  mistake,  is  able 
to  do.  Our  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
first  steps  are  taken  toward  their  theoretical  explanation. 

6.  (3)  The  ends  of  theory  can  be  most  effectively  subserved  by 
the  discovery  of  relations  of  dependency  between  stimuli  and  the  psychi- 
cal processes  which  they  evoke,  or  between  subjective  phenomena  and 
the  bodily  movements  which  they  occasion.  Stimuli  stand  in  causal 
connection  with  nervous  excitations,  up  to  and  including  the  central 
processes,  and  the  bodily  movements  which  we  see  are  the  result  of 
central  innervations.  We  thus  obtain  functional  relations  between 
remote   links  in   the  chain,   which   may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of 


r 

W  taws,  akhtii-B»  •»<v  -:--'-;r* '  '  aimple  and  tineqnivocil.  (4)  And 
r  this  leads  us  to  another  advuitage  of  the  experimental  melliod.  If 
we  can  prove  these  relation  of  dependency  I>etween  subjective  and 
objective  procenes,  the  latter  will  furnish  us  with  a  measurt,—a. 
pennsnent  and  reprodnceable  ezpiession,— of  the  psychical.  The 
valne  of  sudi  a  meuuie  becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  ever  we  institute 
a  compaiison  with  the  older  psychology:  whose  statements  were 
either  so  goieral  that  they  coveied  alt  degrees  of  initividual  variation, 
or  made  no  claim  at  all  to  universal  validity.  If  we  find  to-day,  by 
the  experimental  method,  any  divergence  in  the  relations  between 
objective  phenomena  and  the  subjective  reaction  of  particular  persons, 
we  know  where  to  look  for  the  reason  of  the  irregularity,  and  can 
refer  the  individual  differences  to  their  condilluns,  and  thus  bring 
them  within  the  domain  of  science.  In  other  words,  the  universal 
.validity  of  psychological  results  is  guaranteed  by  the  mcasurability  of 
mental  phenomena,  and  measurability  is  assured  by  the  experimental 


7.  (j)  Experiment,  again,  supplies  us  with  a  means  of  securing  the 
most  lavourabli^  disposition  of  Ik*  f.vperiencing  iviliviilual.  )  We  have 
already  mentioned  attention  and  impartiality  as  the  Londitions  of  all 
Qsefiil  introspection.(  But  introspection  itself  did  not  provide  us  with 
means  for  the  fiilfilmcnt  of  these  conditions,  or  for  the  estimation  nf 
their  better  or  worse  realisation  in  a  gi\'Cii  casc.j  On  Uie  other  hand, 
it  b  perfectly  easy  to  arrange  an  ex]icriiiienE  in  such  a  way  that  the 
observer  remains  wholly  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  value  or 
correctness  of  his  reports,  and  therefore  has  nothing  but  his  experience 
to  T^  iqwn,  while  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  inllucnce  by  definite 
expectation  of  desired  results.  And  it  is  equ:ill}-  easy  to  show,  by  the 
help  of  suitable  experiments,  what  alteration  in  result  is  produced  by 
such  expectation,  or  in  general  by  any  predisposition  of  the  observer. 
Moreover,  a  numerical  comparison  of  the  soprirale  icports  furnishes 
us  with  a  quantitative  determination  of  errors  or  influences,  whose 
operation  had  escaped  the  obscner's  notice.  (So  that  the  advantage 
of  the  experimental  method  here  is,  that  it  aids  us,  as  it  were,  to 
force  that  disposition  in  the  observer  which  is  most  favourable  for  our 
purpose,  and  acquaints  us  with  alt  the  influences  and  vaiiations  to 
which  it  is  liable.  \  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  injustice  of  a  reproach 
often  made  to  the  experimental  method,— tlie  rcjiroach  that  it  posits 
an  abnormal  attitude,  an  unnatural  mood,  on  the  part  i:if  the  observer. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  melliod  gives  us  our  only  safe  criterion 
of  nonnal  and  abnormal;  while,  sec<.indly,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  reason  fi»  thus  roundly  terming  the  circumstances  favourable  fir  an 
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observation  'abnormar.  (6)  Lastly,  experiment  has  brought  about  a 
community  of  psychological  work  such  as  was  previously  impossible. 
This  advantage  has  come  with  the  observation  of  facts  under  rigidly 
definite  conditions  which  can  be  reproduced  by  any  and  every 
investigator.  Each  psychologist  can  now  enter  into  the  methods  and 
results  of  his  colleagues,  confirming  or  correcting;  and  so  the  stream 
of  scientific  knowledge  flows  steadily  on.  We  shall  soon  give  up 
speaking  of  'the  psychology'  of  this  or  that  author  as  an  individual 
system,  and  shall  talk  only  of  'psychology'  as  a  science  resting  on 
firm  foundations,  whose  superstructure  is  so  planned  that  the  new  fits 
in  easily  and  harmoniously  with  what  is  already  established. 

8.  Of  the  range  of  the  experimental  method  in  psychology  we  can 
say  nothing  more  definite  than  that^it  is  applicable  in  all  cases  where 
psychical  processes  stand  in  uniform  relation  to  external  bodily  processes. 
Such  a  relation  obtains,  of  course,  not  only  between  sensations  and 
the  stimuli  which  occasion  them,  but  also  between  feeling  and  will 
and  the  movements  of  limb  or  feature,  or  the  changes  of  circulation 
and  respiration,  which  they  produce;  although  the  latter  dependency 
has  not  as  yet  been  so  elaborately  and  successfully  examined  and 
formulated  as  has  the  former.  But  more  than  this :  we  have  a  number 
of  ingenious  devices  for  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  connections 
of  mental  processes  with  one  another.  So  that  in  principle  there  is 
no  topic  of  psychological  inquiry  which  cannot  be  approached  by  the 
experimental  method.  And  experimental  psychology  is,  therefore, 
fully  within  its  rights  when  it  claims  to  be  the  general  psychology  of 
which  we  propose  to  treat  (§  i.  ii).  If  we  compare  the  scanty 
harvest  of  facts  reaped  before  the  application  of  experiment  in  all  the 
fields  now  open  to  experimental  inquiry  with  the  rich  and  steadily 
increasing  store  of  laws  and  observations  garnered  since  the  experimental 
method  has  been  followed,  we  cannot  but  look  forward  with  hopeful 
anticipations  to  the  time  when  the  advantages  of  this  most  potent 
instrument  shall  be  secured  to  every  department  of  empirical  psychology. 

II.  Indirect   Methods. 

9.  {a)  The  memorial  method  is  one  of  very  frequent  application  in 
psychology,  owing  to  the  transitoriness  of  psychical  phenomena.  By 
'memory'  we  understand  here  not  a  group  of  reproduced  ideas  or 
other  mental  processes,  not,  that  is,  the  return  to  life  of  previous 
experiences,  but  a  description  or  awareness  of  earlier  experiences  based 
upon  certain  present  mental  states.  The  conscious  processes  now 
present  obviously  serve  as  mere  symbols  of  other  processes  previously 
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W  does  not  enable  us  to  tepnx  e  that  time  with  even  approximate 
woeaacj'.  we  racber  infer  the  le  ti  of  the  interval  from  the  nature 
of  the  coiucioas  procesies  now  involved  in  our  memory  of  it.  In  the 
aame  way,  when  we  compare  the  intensity  of  a  loud  noise  which  we 
have  just  heard  with  that  of  another  similar  noise  heard  before,  there 
is  no  lecnrrence  of  the  latter  in  its  original  strength;  we  know  how 
load  it  was  by  certain  indications  afforded  by  the  memory.— We  are 
at  present  interested  in  memory,  then,  not  as  a  psychological  process, 
but  as  a  means  to  the  ascertainment  of  psychological  processes. 

10.  The  utility  of  the  memorial  method  depends  upon  the  reliability 
<£  the  symbols  bom  which  ve  have  to  infer  the  various  kinds  of 
mental  occurrences.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  general  rules  for  its 
ose.  Atliniion  and  impartiality  are  as  necessary  to  a  right  conclusion 
here  as  they  were  in  introspection.  Concentration  of  tlic  attention 
cements  the  union  between  symbol  and  symbolized  at  its  inception, 
and  keeps  it  firm  and  definite  afterwards.  And  if  introspection  may 
be  invalidated  by  the  influence  of  extraneous  suggestions,  the  danger 
ia  very  much  greater  with  memory,  where  the  application  of  any  direct 
check  is  usually  impossible.  Secondly,  'A\^  choice  of  appropriate  symbols 
is  important  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  dependent  upon  the  individual. 
Attention  to  it  enables  us  to  formulate  a  true  memorial  method,  service- 
able for  psychological  ends.  For  it  is  plain  that  our  knowledge  of 
previous  experiences  may  be  built  up  from  the  most  various  indications. 
Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  psychologist  to  discover  the  significance 
of  all  these,  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  results  obtainable  from  the 
employment  of  any  one  in  particular.  The  matter  is  one  of  especial 
importance  when  we  are  comparing  successive  conscious  processes, 
since  in  such  cases  the  experimental  method  must  be  combined  with 
the  memorial.  Thus,  we  overestimate  in  memory  sounds  which  are 
'terrifically'  loud,  and  underestimate  weights  which  are  'surprisingly' 
malL  Clearly,  to  ensure  uniformity  of  experimental  conditions,  these 
Boorcea  of  error  must  be  as  far  as  possible  eliminated. — But  when  all 
is  said,  the  manorial  method  remains  purely  subjective,  and  consequently 
very  defective.  It  can  be  raised  to  scientific  importance  only  by  the 
employment  of  a  system  of  intelligible  and  familiar  symbols.  Language 
ftoniahea  the  system  required.  So  that  it  is  only  as  related  to  language 
that  memory  becomes  an  objective  psychological  method,  valid  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  individual  experience. 

11.  (i)  7S«  linguistic  method. — Of  all  the  symbols  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  description,  those  of  language  arc  the  most 
widely  diffused  and  the  most  highly  valued.    There  are  three  principal 
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reasons  for  this  exceptionar  position  of  language:  (i)  its  flexibility  and 
wealth  of  distinctions;  (2)  its  constancy  and  accuracy;  and  (3)  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  communication  through  its  channel.  The  advantages 
offered  by  it  are  naturally  only  relative:  we  may  equally  well  regard 
these  three  rubrics  as  covering  three  distinct  problems,  which  must  be 
solved  in  the  correct  use  of  words. 

(i)  By  the  flexibility  of  language  we  mean  Its  adaptability  to  the 
description  of  the  most  diverse  facts,  and  its  adequacy  to  the  finest 
distinctions  which  they  present.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  new  symbols  or  new  combinations  of  the  old  carl  very  readily 
be  added  to  our  current  stock  of  words  and  phrases.  We  need  hardly 
spend  time  upon  the  discussion  of  the  advantage  of  this  property  of 
language  for  the  psychologist:  the  fidelity  and  completeness  of  his 
depiction  is  evidently  in  very  large  measure  dependent  upon  it.  But 
just  because  it  is  so  important  we  must  insist  that  he  makes  exceed- 
ingly careful  use  of  it.  The  experimenting  psychologist  in  particular 
should  have  this  brought  home  to  him, — so  that  his  description  of 
results  may  be  as  detailed  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  We 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  larger  his  psychological 
vocabulary,  the  more  extensive  his  psychological  knowledge,  the  better 
equipped  is  he  for  his  task.  Individuals  who  are  entirely  unversed 
in  the  expression  of  experience  in  language  can  be  used  in  but  few 
psychological  investigations,  and  those  of  minor  importance. — The 
flexibility  of  language  is  essentially  due  to  its  dependency  upon  the 
will  of  the  individual.  The  movements  which  subserve  speaking  and 
writing  may  be  directed  and  varied  at  will.  Their  form  and  contents 
will,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  needs  of  the  moment,  for  the 
most  adequate  expression  of  the  facts  which  they  are  to  describe. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  one  difficulty  that  we  cannot  hope  entirely  to 
overcome  even  by  the  most  accurate  use  of  our  symbols:  we  cannot 
do  complete  justice  to  the  continuity  of  the  inner  experience  and  its 
changes.  Language  is  discrete.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  necessary, 
in  psychological  experiments,  to  collect  a  large  number  of  judgments 
or  reports. 

12.  (2)  By  the  constancy  of  language  we  mean  its  independence  of 
time.  Of  the  subjective  memorial  method  we  may  say  in  general  that  its 
trustworthiness  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  the  original  conscious  states 
and  that  of  the  present  processes  which  constitute  our  memory  of  them. 
The  linguistic  method  is  exempt  from  this  variability;  both  symbol 
and  meaning  of  symbol  can  be  stereotyped.  And  this  constancy 
secures  the  accuracy  of  language,  an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
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^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^H    We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  advantages 
^^^^B^^^^I^^^^^^^^^Htion  from  the  use  of  definitions.    Logical 
^^rwS  ««ar^o^p^mSrace  <rf  these, — while  dictionaries  and  ency- 
dopndiaa  protect  the  meanii^  of  particular  symbols  from  oblivion. 

The  goarantee  of  these  methodological  advantages  is  afforded  by 
tfie  tomUaney  o/lMt  wrilltn  character.  So  that  the  best  way  of  preserving 
iotl'0^>ective  and  memorial  contents  is  to  reproduce  them  in  the  visual 
figures  whidi  eveiyone  uses  and  understands. 

(3)  The  taty  and  rapid  eommunicabilily  of  linguistic  symbols  is  an 
advantage  which  we  owe  to  the  practical  needs  of  human  intercourse. 
Mental  processes  are  quiclc  to  disappear  and  quick  to  change,  and  the 
acconnt  must  keep  pace  with  the  facts.  Besides  which,  our  constant 
practice  in  the  use  of  linguistic  symbols  gives  us  a  kind  of  automatic 
accuracy  in  the  right  putting-together  of  words,  while  nur  attention 
lemaiDB  directed  with  practical  exclusiveness  upon  the  experiences. 
We  frequently  increase  this  facility  of  expression  siill  lurther,  by 
agreeing  to  use  simple  or  abbreviated  symbols  for  certain  classes  ol 
judgment:  but  it  is  to  the  interest  of  psychology  to  sec  that  this 
procedure  does  not  reduce  the  record  of  results  to  a  mere  schema, 
as  it  easily  may.  For,  (i)  the  withdrawal  of  the  attention  from  ihe 
record  may.  lead  to  its  partial  withdrawal  from  the  experience ;  and 
ennui  is  a  fertile  source  of  error.  And  (ii)  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
conscious  phenomena  present  be  more  complex  than  the  processes 
which  we  are  especially  studying, — that  they  contain  more  than  it  is 
our  primary  intention  to  report  upwn.  But  we  may  require  of  the 
professional  psychologist  that  he  devote  a  certain  interest  to  these 
secondary  phenomena,  and  note  them  in  his  written  record.  Simple 
experiments  upon  just  noticeable  stimulus- differences,  for  instance, 
give  us  many  valuable  hints  with  regard  to  the  association  of  ideas, 
the  psychological  basis  of  the  judgment  of  comparison,  etc.  Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  simplest  experiments  become  attractive 
to  the  student  and  fruitful  for  the  science. 

All  these  methods,  the  direct  and  the  indirect,  the  subjective  and 
the  objective,  can  be  best  employed  in  combination,  each  serving  to 
supplement  and  check  the  others.  Their  individual  importance  and 
uses  we  shall  discuss  in  greater  detail  later  on.  The  experimental 
method  has  had  an  especially  rapid  growth,  and  is  now  differentiated 
into  a  whole  number  of  separate  sub-methods. 

13.  We  are  able  in  certain  cases  to  supplement  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  four  psychological  '  methods, — ^the  introspective, 
memfirial,  linguistic,  and  eipcrimental, — by  assialaiiee  /torn  without. 
Pathological  changes  in  the  mental  constitution,  the  facts  of  mental 
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development,  and  the  products  of  the  various  mental  activities,  all 
furnish  some  aid  to  the  psychological  inquirer.  It  need  hardly  be 
emphasized  that  this  assistance  is  never  more  than  secondary.  For 
the  beginnings  and  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
relations  of  consciousness  we  must  always  have  recourse  to  the  four 
methods,  and  in  particular  to  a  trained  and  adequately  checked 
introspection.  It  is  but  very  rarely  either  necessary  or  practicable  to 
obtain  from  any  of  the  three  secondary  sources  information  which  we 
could  not  have  acquired  in  a  more  direct  way. 

(i)  Mental  pathology  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  extraneous  aids. 
Just  as  current  views  of  the  physiological  functions  of  certain  portions 
of  the  brain  and  groups  of  nerve  fibres  are  based  upon  pathological 
cases,  in  which  the  abrogation  of  special  functions  is  correlated  with 
the  degeneration  of  special  nervous  areas,  so  our  psychological  analysis 
of  complicated  psychical  processes  and  even  more  our  knowledge  of 
their  dependency  upon  particular  bodily  organs  or  processes  are 
materially  furthered  by  the  existence  of  certain  diseases.  When  we 
move  our  arm,  for  example,  we  can  judge  fairly  accurately,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  direction  of  the  movement  and  of  the  altered 
position  of  the  limb,  even  if  our  eyes  are  closed.  What  sensations 
constitute  the  psychological  basis  of  these  judgments?  Cutaneous, 
muscular,  tendinous  and  articular  sensations  are  all  involved  in  the 
arm-movement;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  give 
any  one  set  a  preference  over  the  others.  Pathological  cases  have 
answered  the  question  for  us,  by  showing  that  abrogation  of  the 
cutaneous  sensations  is  not  followed  by  any  considerable  impairment 
of  the  judgments  of  position  and  direction.  And  pathological  phenom- 
ena of  this  kind  are  useful  to  the  psychologist  wherever  he  is  precluded 
from  effecting  a  normal  variation  of  the  separate  constituents  of  a 
psychical  complex,  and  wherever  he  is  investigating  the  dependency 
of  conscious  processes  upon  the  more  centrally  situated  nervous 
excitations.  The  various  derangements  of  speech  have  given  us  inval- 
uable assistance  in  the  determination  of  dependency-relations;  and  a 
case  of  deaf-mute-blindness,  like  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  may  be 
termed  an  experiment  from  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  The  great 
importance  of  such  pathological  observations  is  plainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  enable  us  to  distinguish  operative  factors  from  inoperative, 
or  to  compare  mental  defects  with  the  anatomical  abnormalities  revealed 
by  autopsy. 

14.  But  it  is  useless  to  examine  pathological  states  whose  conditions 
and  symptoms  are  not  so  clear  and  unmi??takable,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  any  definite  result.     The  best  illustration  is,  perhaps,  afforded 
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w/ÜM.  Hypnotism  hu  been  ftmnglj 
tecQinmcnded  of  lato  to  tl  tice  of  p8ychol<^ti.  But  apart  from 
Uie  danger  to  the  subject  which  comes  with  repeated  hypnotisation, 
however  careful  the  method  of  induction,  very  many  of  the  eiqieri- 
montal  results  are  lendeied  precarious  hy  the  scantiness  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  consciousness  in  hypnosis.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  deny  that  a  good  deal  of  interesting  infonnation  has  been  gained  by 
the  help  of  intia-hypnotic  and  post-hypnotic  su^cstion;  but  it  is 
almost  entirely  information  with  regard  to  curious  powers  and  perform- 
ances, such  as  would  normally  be  found  in  but  a  few  individual 
cases. — In  the  same  way,  wc  shall  rarely  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
other  artificially  induced  alterations  of  the  normal  consciuusncss,  the 
mental  result  of  indulgence  in  narcotics,  etc.  It  may  be  conridcntly 
asserted  of  these  and  simitar  conditions,  that  they  are  ratlier  them- 
selves problems  demanding  explanation,  tliun  the  source  of  any  increased 
knowledge  of  general  psychology.  Tlic  same  holds  of  what  are 
called  'mental  diseases'.  It  seems  more  likely,  .is  things  are,  that 
general  psychology  may  be  able  to  throw  some  liglit  ujion  their  rise, 
development,  and  causes,  than  tliat  their  study  will  alTiird  any  material 
aid  to  the  student  of  psychology.  The  insane  are  usually  incapable 
of  introspection  in  the  scicntiHc  sense. 

15.  (2)  Assistance  may  be  gained,  further,  from  the  study  of 
ptyeAogtnait.  We  understand  in  the  first  instance  by  this  term  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  development  of  psycliical  phenomena  in 
the  human  individual.  It  can  undoubtedly  teach  us  something  of  the 
origin  of  particular  mental  processes;  we  need  mention  only  the  origin 
of  language,  the  development  of  memory,  the  fonnation  of  associa- 
tions. But  here,  again,  we  are  met  by  the  difRculty  that  there  is  na 
guarantee  of  trustworthy  and  properly  directed  introspection.  This 
maies  inquiiy  into  the  psychology  of  childhood  as  uncertain  as  is 
tlie  psychological  study  of  animals.  And  it  will  hardly  be  maintained 
that  important  contributions  to  any  question  of  general  psych' ili  igy 
have  resulted  from  such  inquiry.  NevcrllicK'ss,  it  fonns  an  indispens- 
able supplement  to  our  knowledge  of  the  developed  consciousness. 

(3)  Psychology  gains  least  of  all  from  the  consideration  of  menial 
prvdMctioiu.  Art,  law,  and  language  must  primarily  he  regarded  as 
subjects  amenable  to  psych olt^ical  interpretation  and  treatment,  and 
only  secondarily  as  matter  for  the  illustration  of  certain  mental  con- 
I  or  relations.  We  may  perhaps  find  in  the  arrangement  of 
:  forms  and  phrases  rules  which  hold  for  the  association  of 
ideas  in  thinking.  Or  the  artistic  employment  of  the  special  senses 
and  the  reproductive  mechanism  may  help  us  to  express  the  uniform- 
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ities  of  relation  which  obtain  for  the  association  of  sensations  with 
one  another  and  with  feelings.  But  no  one  of  these  mental  products  is 
either  wholly  dependent  upon  psychological  factors,  or  unequivo- 
cally referable  to  a  particular  psychical  interconnection.  And  we  must, 
accordingly,  be  circumspect  both  in  aecepting  and  applying  information 
derived  from  them. 

In  this  enumeration  of  external  aids,  we  have  made  no  mention  of  physics  or 
physiology.  The  assistance  which  these  sciences  render  to  psychology  is  rather  in- 
direct than  direct, — assistance  in  the  obtaining  of  psychological  material.  (4)  We 
must  have  physical  knowledge  and  apparatus  if  we  are  to  institute  psychological 
experiments,  and  any  advance  in  our  understanding  of  the  physical  or  chemical 
conditions  of  sense  perceptions  is  of  value  for  their  psychological  investigation; 
but  the  results  of  physics  are  not  contributions  to  psychology.  (5)  It  is  a  little 
different  with  physiology.  The  physiology  of  the  sense-organs  generally  treats  of 
sensations  and  perceptions,  and  the  physiology  of  the  central  organs,  of  mental 
functions.  And  so  we  often  find  physiologists  regarding  psychology  as  merely  a 
department  of  physiology.  This  view  is  based  upon  an  epistemological  error. 
Physiology  does  not  deal  with  experiences  in  their  dependency  upon  the  individu- 
als who  experience  them,  but  with  vital  phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  to 
our  perception  and  which  are  dependent  upon  one  another  and  upon  their  envi- 
ronment. But  the  psychical  processes  which  accompany  certain  of  these  are  valuable 
to  the  physiologist  as  indications  of  the  presence  of  bodily  functions.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  the  strict  object  of  his  inquiry,  but  directions  with  regard  to  that 
object.  There  accordingly  exists  a  very  close  relation  between  psychology  and 
a  certain  portion  of  physiology ;  and  similar  tendencies  and  observations  are  appa- 
rently to  be  found  in  both.  But  a  closer  examination  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  aim  and  end  of  the  two  sciences  are  altogether  different.  Never- 
theless, in  the  interest  of  psychological  progress,  it  is  desirable  that,  while  the 
fundamental  separateness  of  their  spheres  is  recognised,  there  may  still  be  in  the 
future  as  much  physiological  research  that  can  be  turned  to  psychological  ac- 
count, as  there  has  been  in  the  past.  The  small  number  of  psychological  labora- 
tories renders  this  neighbourly  assistance  doubly  welcome. 

§  3.   Classification  and  Literattire  of  Psychology. 

I.  It  has  been  customary  ever  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  to 
classify  the  subject  matter  of  psychology  by  grouping  various  psychical 
processes  together,  as  those,  e.g.^  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing. 
Now  the  particular  processes  belonging  to  these  different  groups  are 
introspectively  all  upon  the  same  plane.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
principle  of  classification  was  not  derived  from  psychological  investiga- 
tion in  the  strict  sense,  but  was  borrowed  from  certain  familiar  results 
of  mental  activity  or  modes  of  expression  of  mental  attitude:  the 
knowledge    which    the   mind    has  acquired  by  the  aid  of  sense  and 
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I  acnoD  «  it  encutes  under  the  itimuliu  of 

d»Ire  or  lesolve,  etc  The  classification  itself  is  deficient  for  two 
reasons:  the  point  of  view  is  not  consistent  throughout,  and  the  same 
psychical  contents  may  subserve  or  belong  to  one  mental  product  as 
well  as  another.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  these  mistakes,  we  must  (i)  first 
of  all  subject  the  whole  ol  conscious  content  to  an  exact  analysis,  and 
detennine  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  (2)  We 
must  then  find  a  means  of  arranging  these  psychologically  equivalent 
elements  in  a  scries, — and  this  we  can  dn,  wilh  the  view  which  we 
hold  of  psychology,  only  by  discriminating;  lictwccn  t)ic  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  bodily  processes.  (5)  That  accomplished,  wc 
shall  be  able  to  classify  the  complex  processes,  by  distinguishing  the 
modes  of  interconnection  of  the  elements  in  consciousness.  (4)  And, 
lastly,  we  may  make  the  state  of  consciousness  itself— as  present- 
ing differences  of  a  general  character,  cognisable  by  introspection, 
indqMndently  of  the  contents  of  the  experience  of  the  moment — the 
object  of  a  special  inquiry.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  lour  rubrics 
have  a  stiicdy  psychological  significance;  i.e.,  that  they  arc  directions 
dther  for  the  analysis  of  the  subjective,  or  for  its  relercnce  to  the 
phyacal  individual. 

2.  The  simplicity  which  constitutes  a  psychical  slate  an  ultimate 
element  of  consciousness  is  not,  as  in  physics,  a  spatial  indivisibility, 
but  merely  a  simplicity  of  quality  or  contents.  The  simplest  mental 
processes,  therefore,  are  not  comparable  to  physical  atoms.  The  only 
analogous  elements  in  natural  science  arc  those  of  chemistry.  Just  as 
it  makes  no  difference  to  the  nature  of  a  chemical  element  whether 
its  molecules  arc  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  so  it  is  indifferent  to  a 
conscious  quality  how  great  an  extension — to  take  the  first  illustration 
that  comes — we  predicate  of  it.  And  just  as  the  chemical  element 
is  a  certain  substance  that  resists  further  analysis,  so  are  the  simple 
contents  of  psychology  experiences  in  which  no  parts  are  further 
distinguishable.  Our  instrument  of  psycholi>gical  analysis  is  introspec- 
tion, alone  or  assisted  by  experiment.  If  a  given  content  which  wc 
call  'gray'  shows  no  noticeable  difl'crcnces  of  shade,  if  its  tone  is 
entirely  uniform,  we  term  it  a  simple  conscious  content.  It  follows 
that  a  aimpound  psychical  state  can  be  distinguished  from  a  simflc 
[mxess  only  by  our  ability  to  perceive  in  it  a  numher  of  separate 
simple  states.  A  chord,  for  instance,  a  compound  clang  containing  a 
number  of  simple  tones,  is  a  compound  conscious  slate.  Following 
Wundt's  example,  we  shall  make  this  difference  the  main  principle  of 
OUT  psychological  classificatton,  Psychokigy  will  then  fall  into  two 
main  parts:  the  fiist  treating  of  the  conscious  elements,  and  the  second 
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of  the  connection  of  the  elements.  The  number  of  chemical  elements 
is  very  small,  and  efiforts  are  naturally  made  to  reduce  it  as  far  as 
possible, — if  it  may  be,  to  one.  The  nmnber  of  qualitatively  distin- 
guishable conscious  states,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  large,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  can  be  diminished.  The  keener 
our  psychological  analysis,  the  more  elements  it  finds  to  observe. 
Finally,  certain  peculiarities  of  state  or  attitude  may  be  predicated 
of  consciousness  as  a  whole.  These  may  be  observed  alike  in  simple 
and  complex  contents,  and  may,  therefore,  properly  be  made  the 
object  of  a  special  investigation.  A  third  part  of  psychology  will 
accordingly  be  concerned  with  the  state  of  consciousness.  The 
principal  subject  of  discussion  in  this  part  will  be  the  state  familiar 
to  us  as  attention. 

3.  Any  further  classification  of  the  simple  conscious  processes  themselves 
must  be  based,  as  we  have  said,  upon  characteristic  differences  among 
the  relations  of  dependency  in  which  they  stand  to  bodily  processes. 
Applying  this  principle,  we  can  distinguish  two  kinds  of  elementary 
psychical  contents,  (i)  The  first  class  is  characterised  by  the  depend- 
ency of  the  qualities  which  compose  it  upon  the  excitation  of  quite 
definite  peripheral  (and  probably  central)  nervous  organs.  These 
elementary  conscious  contents  we  name  sensations.  The  term  'sensa- 
tion \  therefore,  does  not  denote  a  general  mental  capacity  of  reaction 
upon  external  impressions, — docs  not  point  to  something  above  and 
beyond  the  separate  experienced  qualities,  distinguishable  from  them 
as  a  particular  conscious  attitude,  or  what  not, — but  is  simply  the 
abstract  generic  name  for  a  number  of  concrete  elements  which  have 
the  specific  character  just  mentioned.  The  simple  content  of  a  given 
'gray',  that  is,  would  be  a  sensation,  since  we  know  that  its'  appear- 
ance depends  upon  an  excitation  of  the  retina  and  of  various  central 
organs  lying  between  the  eye  and  the  visual  centre  in  the  cerebral 
cortex.  (2)  The  second  class  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  any 
determinable  dependency  of  the  qualities  composing  it  upon  particular 
external  bodily  organs: — of  their  relation  to  central  organs  we  can  at 
present  say  nothing  definitely.  These  qualities  we  ionn  feelings.  For 
instance,  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  pure  tone,  not  too  loudly 
struck,  or  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  a  saturated  colour,  is  a 
feeling;  its  particular  quality  being  determined  neither  by  the  sense- 
organ  nor  by  the  specific  excitations  underlying  the  colour  or  the  tone. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  any  further  classification  within  the  second 
part  of  psychology  must  be  based,  for  the  present  at  least,  upon  the 
results  obtained  by  introspection.  We  should  suppose  a  priori  that 
the   mode  of  interconnection  of  simple  contents  would  not  always  be 
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the  same.  And  we  can.  as  a  matter  <»f  fact,  dbtinguish  two  principal 
miKlcN!  futioH  and  coUi'^ation.  The  former  is  a  mt»rc  close  and  inti- 
mate (.Miine<'tii»ii  than  the  latter.  FiLMon  iHriur.s  when  the  connecting 
ijualitirs  are  thrust  nu>re  ur  less  into  the  backgr<.»und  by  the  total 
improMiiii  whiih  results  from  their  connection, — when,  that  is,  all 
t»r  sun<lry  of  them  lose  in  distinctness  by  combination.  The  total 
imprc.NMon  itself  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  resultant  of  a  balance  of 
qualities,  or  may  be  dominated  by  one  or  more  preponderant  ele- 
ments. A  simultaneous  connection  of  tones  may  stand  as  a  typical 
example  (»f  fusitm.  Cc»lligation  (nxurs,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
cogni.sability  of  the  separate  qualities  is  either  unaffr«  ted  by  combina- 
tion, so  that  they  retain  their  original  independence,  or  is  actually 
iniTeasetl.  The  formation  of  a  single  qualitative  impression  is  in  this 
case  more  or  less  obstructed  by  the  |>ersistent  individuality  of  the 
elementary  constituenUi.  Simultaneous  colour  contrast  (the  spatial 
combination  of  different  colour  sensations)  may  serve  as  a  typical 
instance  of  colligation. 

5.  It  b  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  go  further  into  details  of 
clas.>ihiation.  But  there  is  one  other  |)oint  to  which  attention  miLst 
be  called  if  we  are  \o  avoid  misunderstanding  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
scioan  elements.  Just  as  in  natiire  the  various  elements  never  occur 
alone,  al>s(»lutely  out  of  connection,  but  always  in  physical  or  chemical 
combinatiniis  witli  other  elements,  so  the  elementary  phenomena  of 
mind  are  never  found  except  in  fasion  or  colligation  with  tlieir  like. 
And  just  as  natural  science  obtains  its  simple  substances  by  analysis, 
so  must  we  em[)loy  the  analysis  of  introspection  to  make  out  our 
elementary  qualities.  By  help  of  the  attention  we  may,  it  is  true, 
subject  even  the  less  intensive  elements  to  special  investigation  or 
ot»s<T\-ation;  but  real  isolation, — the  actual  experience  of  one  single 
sen>ation,  for  instance,— can  never  take  place.  We  may  think  that 
we  have  only  heard  a  tone  or  seen  a  colour,  but  a  closer  inquiry 
shows  that  these  were  merely  parts  of  a  ctimbination  upon  which  the 
attention  was  concentrated  with  jxxuliar  force.  'Sensation*  and  'feel- 
ing* are  not,  therefore.  <liltcit*nt  ex|K*rienres,  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
the  results  of  a  cpialitative  analysis  of  exjx*rience,  of  whicli  we  avail 
ourvrUc^  f<»r  scientific  purjxises.  We  cannot  a.scertain  the  uniformities 
«»f  4  omplex  prtHTcsses,  without  this  preliminary  analy.sLs;  and  our  first 
task  U,  ac«t,rdingly,  to  examine  he|>arately  every  aspect  or  attribute 
whi«h  is  at  all  obvious  in  the  concrete  mental  state. 

The  Ui|«itite  dimioo  of  mf^nul  (jcultic^  ioto  those  of  knowledge,  feelio|>,  aod 
dettie,  «hHh  obLiined  curTrmy  in  the  rt(:htrenth  century*,  i«  based  upon  the 
ditttoclioo  ( 1 1  between  objective  «tAte»,  rrferat»le  to  eitemal  object«,  and  «ubjectire 
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states,  expressive  of  the  reaction  ol  the  ego,  and  (i),  -within  this  lost,  between 
a  more  pasiiive  and  a  more  active  renclion.  These  prindples  of  tla^s^ßcalion 
«ece  cioabed  by  a  divi&iuD  jctu  hif^hei  and  lower  faculties.  Suih  difTereaces  ul 
GtaQdpoint  were  iaevitable  al  a  lime  when  the  eiael  condilioDS  nf  the  depeadency 
of  mpDtal  upon  büdily  processes  were  slill  unknowD,  and  unassiüled  inlio^peclion 
was  unable  io  e&lablish  universally  valid  results  by  iu  aoalysia  or  the  luore 
complex  CDOScious  processes.  In  particular,  it  had  not  beea  discovered  that  besides 
the  'five  seoses'  we  possess  a  number  or  sensitive  bodily  organs,  which  cootribute 
nothing  lo  our  knowlcdEc  of  the  cilemal  world,  and  whose  sensations  cannot, 
therefore,  be  opposed  to  the  feelings  as  objective  to  subjective.  The  diatinclion 
of  higher  and  lower  faculties  is  obviously  altogether  unpsychological :  psychology 
cares  nothing  as  to  whether  the  ethical  and  ajslhelic  judgments  ascritrt  a  higher 
value  to  this  conscious  process  or  to  (hat.  Its  inlroductiou  as  a  principle  ol 
classification  is,  however,  very  intimately  connected  with  the  depreciation  of  the 
sensuous  which  chaiactertsed  an  age  and  a  philosophyof  tationaltsm. — The  teudency 
to  divide  up  mental  states  into  subjective  and  objective  has  persisted  to  our  own 
day.  It  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  customary  grouping  of  the  sensations 
mediated  by  the  internal  organs  of  the  Imdy  under  ihc  general  name  of  'common 
feeling'.  The  physiology  of  the  senses  slill  makes  use  of  this  objectionable  phrase. 
And  we  often  hear,  loo,  of  the  '  sense  of  feeling ',  a  current  expression  for  ■  loueh' 
in  ordinary  conversation.  Now  inconveniences  of  terminology  might  lie  put  up 
with  in  themselves;  but  unhapjiily  they  are  apt  to  lead  the  investigator  »stray  in 
method,  if  they  do  not  land  him  in  error  upon  matters  of  fact.  While,  again,  if  the 
only  clasMÜcatioQ  admitted  be  that  of  subjective  and  objective,  psychology  is  altogether 
unable  to  cope  with  reproduced  seosations  and  ideas,  the  'images'  of  memory 
and  fancy. — The  principle  of  classification  which  we  have  followed  was  introduced 
into  psychology,  as  is  stated  in  the  text,  by  Wundt;  we  have  only  carried  it  a 
little  farther  than  he  has  done,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  thus  yield  still  better 
results.  It  is  indicative  of  the  confusion  which  obtains  in  psychology  even  al  the 
present  day,  that  this  principle  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  general  recognition. 
Thus  W.  James,  in  his  recently  published  JVrrtn^fi-j  o/'ftj-cfto/oj^C  (1890),— a  work 
of  large  conception  and  much  originality,— has  argued  from  the  fact  that  our  men- 
tal life  flows  OD  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  stream  of  complex  processes  to  the 
necessity  of  beginning  with  these,  and  not  with  simple  conscious  stales  which  are 
the  products  of  on  arliticial  analysis.  But  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  chemist  and 
physicist  and  astronomer  would  be  obliged  to  begin  the  exposition  of  iheic 
sciences  vrith  a  depiction  of  concrete  phenomena,  instead  of  with  mechanic-;  or 
sl'ichiometry. 

6.  It  is  peculiarly  didicult  to  give  a  survey  of  the  most  impurlant 
psychological  literature.  The  science  has  for  centuries  been  dominated 
by  philosophy,  atid  has  reflected  all  the  many  changes  which  meta- 
physics lias  undergone  with  the  lapse  of  lime.  Even  to-day  psychol- 
ogists are  not  al  one  concerning  the  problems  which  ihey  have  to  solve. 
It  is  true  that  the  union  between  philosophy  and  psychology  has  ol 
late  tended  to  become,  more  or  less  consciously,  a  union  based  rathei 
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Ana  m  cm,  u  s  matter  of  iac^  distingiiiih  two  prindpal 
7  and  tolligalion.  The  former  is  a  more  dose  and  inü- 
mate  connection  than  the  latter.  Fusion  occurs  when  the  connecting 
qualities  are  thnut  more  or  less  into  the  background  by  the  total 
impression  which  resutts  from  their  connection, — when,  that  is,  all 
or  sundry  of  them  lose  in  distinctness  by  combination.  The  tutal 
impression  itself  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  resultant  of  a  balance  of 
qualities,  or  may  be  dominated  by  one  or  more  preponderant  ele- 
ments. A  simultaneous  connection  of  tones  may  stand  as  a  typical 
example  of  fusion.  Colligation  occurs,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
cognisability  of  the  separate  qualities  is  either  unafTvited  by  combina- 
tion, so  that  they  retain  their  original  independence,  or  is  actually 
increased.  The  formation  of  a  single  qualitative  impression  is  in  this 
case  more  oi  less  obstructed  by  the  persistent  individuality  of  the 
elementary  constituents.  Simultaneous  colour  contrast  (the  spatial 
combination  of  different  colour  sensations)  may  serve  as  a  typical 
instance  of  colligation. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  go  further  into  details  of 
classification.  But  there  b  one  other  point  to  which  attention  must 
be  called  ifwe  are  to  avoid  misunderstanding  of  the  character  ofthecon- 
BCioiiS  elements.  Just  as  in  nature  the  various  elements  never  occur 
alone,  absolutely  out  of  connection,  but  always  in  physical  or  clicmical 
cranlnnations  with  other  elements,  so  the  elementary  phenomena  of 
mind  are  never  found  except  in  fusion  or  colligation  with  their  like. 
And  just  as  natural  science  obtains  its  simple  substances  by  analysis, 
so  must  we  employ  the  analysis  of  introspection  to  make  out  our 
elementaiy  qualities.  By  help  of  the  attention  we  may,  it  is  true, 
subject  even  the  less  intensive  elements  to  special  investigation  or 
observation;  but  real  isolation,— the  actual  experience  of  one  single 
sensation,  for  instance,— can  never  lake  place.  We  may  think  that 
we  have  only  heard  a  tone  or  seen  a  colour,  but  a  closer  inquiry 
shovs  that  these  were  merely  parts  of  a  combination  upon  which  the 
attention  was  concentrated  with  peculiar  force.  'Sensation' and 'feel- 
ing' are  not,  therefore,  different  ex]iericiiccs,  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
the  results  of  a  qualitative  analysis  of  cx]icTience,  of  which  we  avail 
ourselves  for  scientific  purposes.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  uniformities 
of  complex  processes,  without  this  prclimiiiary  analysis;  and  our  first 
task  is,  accordingly,  to  examine  separately  every  aspect  or  attribute 
which  is  at  all  obvious  in  the  concrete  ment;il  slate. 

The  tripartite  divinoa  of  mental  acuities  into  those  of  knowledge,  fevllDg,  and 
detire,  which  obtained  caireccy  in  the  eighteenth  centui^',  is  based  upnn  the 
a  (l)  between  objective  «tat««,  rcfer.ibk  to  external  object?,  and  subjective 
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information  it  could  give  of  the  process  of  knowledge,  the  formation 
of  concepts,  of  our  ideas  of  external  objects,  etc.  That  is  why  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  the  one  phenomenon  of  importance  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  English  philosophers  at  the  time.  Psychology  as  an 
mdependent  discipline  had  a  comparatively  late  birth  in  England. 

8.  Psychology  being  in  this  condition,  we  can  understand  how  it 
was  that  Kant  denied  to  it  (as  he  did  to  chemistry  for  similar  reasons) 
the  rank  of  a  science,  and  even  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  ever  becoming  one.  You  cannot  apply  mathematics  to 
conscious  processes,  he  said,  and  the  only  scientific  part  of  a  study 
is  its  mathematics ;  nor  can  you  make  experiments  upon  other  peoples* 
minds.  The  removal  of  the  former  objection  is  one  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Herbart  to  psychology.  Herbart  pointed  out  that  psychical 
phenomena  vary  not  only  in  time  but  in  intensity,  and  that  in  virtue 
of  these  two  *  dimensions  *  they  are  amenable  to  mathematical  treatment. 
His  second  great  service  is  his  annihilating  criticism  of  the  view  that 
the  specification  of  mental  faculties  and  the  reference  of  particular 
facts  of  consciousness  to  them  were  in  any  sense  steps  toward  explanation. 
Nevertheless,  the  Herbartian  psychology  (Hartenstein*s  edition  of  the 
Sämmtliche  Werke,  vols.  v.  and  vi.)  belongs  to  the  first  of  our  two 
schools.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  a  metaphysical  foundation.  Ideas 
are  the  only  real  states  of  the  simple  mind,  which  by  their  means 
maintains  its  integrity  as  against  other  simple  existences.  When  they 
appear  in  consciousness,  they  do  so  in  the  guise  of  forces,  reinforcing 
or  inhibiting  one  another.  The  results  of  this  interplay  are  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  mental  contents.  For  these,  Herbart  has  sketched 
the  outlines  of  a  statics  and  mechanics  of  mind,  in  which  the  ideas 
(certain  hypotheses  being  granted)  function  as  mathematical  quantities. 
But  the  laws  to  which  this  most  ingenious  construction  leads  are  purely 
theoretical,  hardly  admitting  of  application  to  any  case  actually  realised 
in  experience;  and  the  whole  attempt  was  naturally  tentative  and 
crude.  It  was  left  to  one  of  Herbart's  numerous  disciples  to  bring 
the  plan  somewhat  nearer  completion  (Drobisch :  Erste  Grundlehren  der 
mathematischen  Psychologie,  1 850).  He  himself  was  but  little  concerned 
with  the  accurate  analysis  of  subjectified  experience,  and  his  whole 
psychology  stands  and  falls  with  his  metaphysics.  A  far  larger  proportion 
of  space  is  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  empirical  facts  in  certain  of 
the  most  noteworthy  works  of  the  Herbartian  school,  some  of  which 
have  also  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  relation  of  mental 
to  bodily,  especially  nervous  processes.     These  are: 

M.  W.  Drobisch,  Empirische  Psychologie,    1842. 

Th.  Waitz,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  als    Wissenschaft,   1849. 
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jinrAcn  är^^WA^  roortli  ed.,  1894. 

Stcinthil,  EinUHung  in  di(  i'^y.-hale.^  und  Sprackwitttmtluft,  voL  I.,  second 
[SSt. 

Volkmann's  ia  the  fulleat  of  the  four.  It  embodies  many  of  the 
results  of  experimental  and  physiological  psychology,  contains  elaborate 
historical  excumu,  and  gives  numerous  references  to  the  literature. — 
A  vay  acute  and  suggestive  boolc,  written  from  a  standpoint  similar 
to  that  of  Hcrbart,  but  expressly  disclaiming  any  metaphysicut  parentage, 
is  Th.  Lipps'  Grundtalsaehtn  des  SeihnUbim,  1883.  The  author  has 
rigidly  excluded  physiology  and  psychnpliysics  from  hi^  pages,  though 
not  upon  ultimate  theoretical  grounds,  and  in  place  of  them  has 
made  free  use  of  the  unconscious  as  a  psychical  value,  without, 
however,  attributing  a  metaphysical  significance  to  it.  He  accepts  the 
experimental  method,  and  utilises  the  results  of  experimental  inquiry. 

9.  Another  reformer  of  psychology,  besides  Herbart,  was  Beneke 
(J^ehohgische  Skixzen,  1823-7;  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  als  Nalur- 
vmutathaft,  fourth  ed.,  1877).  Beneide  aimed  at  giving  an  empirical 
account  of  the  elements  of  mind,  but  found  these  not  in  qualitatively 
simple  conscious  processes  but  in  certain  formal  capacities,  which  he 
called  'primal  faculties'.  The  unconscious  looms  as  large  in  his  pages 
as  ia  Herbart's,  and  his  discussions  are  for  the  most  pari  equally 
theoretical,  without  showing  an  equal  regard  to  exactness  and  logical 
coherence.  His  worlc  was,  therefore,  rather  stimulating  than  funda- 
mental.— The  En^ish  psychology  of  this  century  is  generally  known 
as  the  'association  psychology',  from  its  predominant  interest  in  the 
processes  grouped  under  the  rubric  of  'association  of  ideas'.  It  contains, 
however,  little  more  than  descriptions  of  complex  states.  In  its  most 
recent  form,  it  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  the 
analogy  of  physical  and  biological  differentation  being  carried  directly 
over  to  the  domain  of  mental  phenomena.  The  principal  English 
psydiologists  and  their  writings  are  as  follows: 

Jamei  MUl,  Ann^tiseflkt  Phciiemttta  of  Ike  Human  .l/iurf,  third  ed.,  1S7S. 

A.  Bun,  The  Semes  and  the  litieUeel,  lSS5  ;  fimith  ed.,  1894. 
„       The  EmeHmu  and  the  Witi,  1S591  foutlhed.,  itlSö. 

H.  Spencer,  Tht  FrintipUs  af  Psycktlosy,  1855 ;  third  td,,  1S81. 

An  entirely  different  line  has  been  taken  by  F.  Brentano:  Psycho- 
l^it  vom  tmpirücken  Standpunkte,  \o\.'\.,  1874.  This  author  holds 
that  the  contents  of  sense-perception  are  physical  phenomena,  while 
ideation,  judgment,  and  love  and  hate  constitute  the  psychical  pro- 
cesses. Such  a  psychology —though  we  must  remember  that  no  more 
than  an  introduction  has  as  yet   been  published— cannot  be  either 
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psychophysical  or  ejcpcrimental ;  indeed,  Brentano  himself  terras  il 
descriptive.  And  we  can  see  that  ideation  is  certainly  not  a 
special  psychical  aclivily,  experienced  along  with  ideated  contents, 
but  a  concept,  which  ma)'  cover  processes  of  very  different 
kinds.  Moreover,  the  simplicity  of  the  other  two  classes  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

10.  The  experimental  and  psychophysical  movement  in  psychology 
began  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Herbart 
had  ascribed  to  the  body  a  threefold  influence  upon  ^jsychical  states : 
it  exerted  'pressure'  upon  them,  il  developed  a  'resonance'  concomi- 
tantly with  the  occurrence  of  certain  mental  excitations,  and  it  co-oper- 
ated with  the  mind  in  action.  But  the  thorough  exploitmg  of  the 
psychophysical  principle  began  with  H.  Lotze  and  his  brilliant  work, 
the  Medizinische  Psychologie  (1852).  It  is  true  that  Lotze,  following 
previous  German  usage,  began  his  psychology  with  metaphysical 
prolegomena,  and  that  he  is  still  very  far  from  the  thought  of  a 
universal  psychophysical  paralleiism.  But,  nevertheless,  he  speaks 
without  any  circumlocution  of  tlie  ner\-ouB  conditions  of  psychical 
processes,  and  is  happy  in  hypothesis,  where  knowledge  of  the  facts 
is  not  available.  We  need  only  mention  his  famous  theory  of  local 
signs,  which  still  possesses  much  more  than  a  historical  interest.  Al- 
though the  empirical  portions  of  the  work  are  for  the  most  part  anti- 
quated, it  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  student  of  to-day  for 
its  clearness,  strictness  of  method,  and  suggestive  manner.  He  should 
read  with  it  the  brief  OuiUna  of  Psychology  (1881;  dictated  portions 
of  lectures  of  a  later  period),  which  has  seen  several  editions. — 
The  deciding  impulse  to  the  expenmental  movement  was  given 
by  E.  H.  Weber,  chiefly  by  his  valuable  article,  Tastsinn  und 
Gemeingejühl  (Wagner's  Haadwörterbuch  der  Physiologie,  vol.  iii.,  pt. 
2;  also  published  separately,  1851).  This  paper  contains  the  first 
systematic  experiments  made  in  the  psychology  of  the  senses,  and 
deduces  from  them  a  tiniformily  of  general  validity.  The  experi- 
ments themselves  were  carried  out  and  partly  published  twenty  years 
earlier. 

11.  But  the  actual  foundations  of  an  experimental  psychology 
were  laid  by  G.  Th.  Fechner,  whose  Elemente  der  Psychophyük  (18Ö0; 
second  ed.,  i88ci)  was  an  alteinpt  to  carry  through  in  detail  the  idea, 
of  a  functional  relation  between  physical  and  psj'chical  processes. 
Though  the  particular  mathematical  form  in  which  Fechner  couched 
this  relation  is  not  now  regarded  as  tmiversally  valid  or  even  as  pos- 
sible of  application  to  a  complex  of  so  many  variables,  we  can  hardly 
overestimate  his  services  to  scientific  psychology.     The  concepts  which 
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he  iDtroduced,  the  methods  which  he  worked  out  in  theory  and  ap- 
plied in  practiic,  his  |)cnetrating  discus-sit^n  of  the  empirical  material 
already  gathered,  and  his  vast  enrichment  of  it  by  pergonal  observa- 
ti4»n  and  ex|>eriment«  combined  to  give  an  extraordinary  impetus  to 
|»y«  hoKigiial  study.  Of  his  later  works  we  may  mention  the  Revision 
J4f  iiauptpunku  dir  Psychophvuk  (1882),  which  supplements  the  Elt* 
mtntit  especially  u|x>n  its  methixioKigical  side. — Finally,  the  union 
of  the  ei|)erimental  and  psychophysical  directions  was  ejected  by 
Wilhelm  Wundt,  less  in  his  first  im(K>rtant  work,  the  VorUsungtn  Ubir 
Menuktn'  und  ThientiU  (iS'>3;  second  ed.,  considerably  altered,  1892  ; 
Eng.  trs.,  1 894)  than  in  the  classical  Grundzü^e  der  physiologischen  Ptyckolo' 
^f>(i874;  fifth  ed..  i</i)2-3)-  Wundt*s  combination  of  the  two  movements, 
and  his  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  psychical  facts,  — which  it  lay 
beyond  Fechner's  power  to  give,— have  resulted  in  what  is  ordina- 
rily termed  'modem  psychology'.  His  great  work  has  thus  become 
the  text-book  of  the  science,  without  having  lost  that  individual 
character  which  such  a  book  must  present  so  long  as  we  are  referred 
to  hypothesis  upon  so  many  matters  of  detail,  and  views  of  the  clas- 
sification and  presentation  of  psych(>li>gical  subject-matter  remain  so 
divergent  Wundt  further  gave  the  most  effective  impulse  to  the 
systematic  study  of  ex|K*rimental  psychology  by  his  foundation  of  the 
Leipsic  laborati>ry  in  iS7(|,  and  oi  y\\^  Philosophische  Studien  (2Xi  ot%^Xi 
princi|)ally  intended  for  the  publication  of  researches  made  there) 
in  18S1. 

12.  In  conclusion  we  may  entmierate  certain  quite  recent  works, 
whose  general  character  places  them  within  the  domain  of  this  modem 
psychology  of  which  Wundt  is  the  fijunder,  however  widely  or  radi- 
cally the  details  of  system  and  theory  in  any  one  may  differ  from  those 
to  be  found  in  the  Physiologische  Psychologie  or  in  the  other  books 
upon  the  list: 

H.  Höffding,  FiychoUgw  m  Umriwen^  1887,  «ecood  ed.,  1893,  in  German. 
Kag.  M%^  1891. 

G.  T.  Ladd,    EUmtntt  of  Pkyiiolo^Ual  I\yihoh,^y,   1887. 

»  Ptyiholoj^y,  Deter ipttve  and  Explanatory ^   1894. 

G.  S«rgi,  La  psyckotogt*  fkytiol.^i^nfyr^   1888,  from  the  ItalUn« 

W.  Jaroe«,    TIU  Priruiplfi  of  Piyihot.^gy,   1890. 

Th.   Ziehen,   I^ifadim  dir  /knitf.\\'iiiArm  /*;/.  4l»A'^^<,    1^91,  seventh  ed.,   iQUk 
En*,  ir..  iH9i,  «eojod  ed.,  1895. 

J.  M.  IUId«m,  HamJ^ook  ef  Piyili^U^,  189I. 

J.  Sully.  7*4/  Hmmam  A/trnJ,  1892. 

The  f«»llowing  peri<Klicals  are  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
this  |My«  hol.igii  al  movement: 
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Philosophische  Studien,  edited  by  W.  Wundt,  1883- 1903. 

Psychologische  Studien,  edited  by  W.  Wundt,  1906  ff. 

The  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  edited  by  J.  Ward  and  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  I904ff. 

Archiv./,  d.  gesamte  Psychologie,  edited  by  E.  Meumann  and  W.  Wirth,  1903  ff. 

The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  E.  C.  Sanford  and 
E.  B.  Titchener,  1887  flF. 

Zeitschrift ftir  Psychologie  und  Physiologie  der  Sinnesorgane,  edited  by  II.  Ebbinghaus 
and  W.  A.  Nagel,  1890  ff. 

The  Psychological  Review,  edited  by  J.  M.  Baldwin  and  H.  C.  Warren,  1894  ff. 

In  the  four  last  will  be  found  a  critiCcJ  digest  of  current  litera- 
ture. 

Special  works,  dealing  with  particular  departments  of  psychology, 
will  be  named  in  their  appropriate  connection  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  We  mention  only  the  most  important,  or  those  which  give 
full  references  to  the  literature  of  their  subject. 


PART  L    THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Section  i.    Sensations. 

Chapter  I.    The  Analysis  of  Sensation. 

§  4.    The  Attributes  of  Sensation.    Sensitivity  and 

Sensible  Discrimination.    The  Classification  of 

Sensations. 

1.  A  sensation  is  a  simple  conscious  process  standing;  in  a  relation 
of  dependency  to  particular  nervous  organs,  peripheral  and  central 
{S  3-  3)-  But  despite  its  qualitative  simplicity,  a  scnsnlinn  may  be 
compared  with  other  sensations  in  respect  of  certain  aUrihules  which 
attach  to  it.  A  given  presstue  sensation,  for  instance,  may  be  more 
vivid,  more  tasting,  and  more  extended,  than  another,  though  it  is  of 
the  same  kind  or  quality.  These  attributes  are  characterised  (i)  by 
their  inseparability  from  the  sensation.  Every  sensation  of  pressure 
possesses,  over  and  above  its  specific  content,  a  certain  strength  and 
a  certain  temporal  and  spatial  character.  We  need  not  necessarily 
pay  particular  attention  to  all  the  attributes  in  all  cases;  but  they  are 
never  absent  and  can  be  noted  and  determined  as  circumstances 
require.  (3)  Further,  the  nullification  of  any  of  the  attributes  involves 
the  disappearance  or  cessation  of  the  entire  sensation.  A  pressure 
sensation  which  is  une.ttcnded,  whose  duration  or  intensity  is  zero, 
or  from  which  the  quality  is  abstracted,  simply  ceases  to  be  a  pressure 
sensation.  Sensation,  that  is,  is  not  something  to  which  attributes 
are  added;  it  does  not  imply  a  substrate  or  substantial  nucleus,  upon 
or  around  which  they  are  grouped.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  a 
complete  description  of  the  attributes  of  sensation  is  equivalent  to  a 
complete  description  of  sensation. 

2.  Applying  this  criterion  to  sensation,  wc  have  to  predicate  of  it 
four  attributes:  quality,  intensity,  duration,  and  extension.  Quality  is 
the  propel^  which  characterises  the  simple  conscious  process  as  such, 
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and  in  this  sense  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  fundamental  of  all. 
It  distinguishes  *blue'  from  *red',  *  sweet'  from  'bitter',  'warm'  from 
*coId\  The  other  attributes  all  refer  to  it;  intensity  is  the  intensity 
of  a  certain  quality,  and  so  on.  Intensity  itself  is  the  property  of 
sensation  which  enables  us  to  compare  it  with  Others  in  respect  of 
vividness;  and  duration  and  extension  designate  respectively  its  elementary 
temporal  and  spatial  character.  Thus  a  taste  may  be  *  very  sweet  *  or  only 
'sweet';  a  sensation  of  warmth  may  be  of  greater  or  less  duration; 
a  'blue'  may  be  a  blue  of  greater  or  less  extension.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  four  attributes  admit  of  isolated  variation,  so  that 
we  can  formulate  their  laws  independently.  Quality,  however,  is 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  For  alteration  in  quality  means  transition  to 
new  sensations;  while  if  quality  is  left  intact,  and  the  other  attributes 
are  altered,  the  sensation  appears  to  remain  the  same.  This  is  another 
proof  that  qunjity  is  of  the  very  essence  of  sensation.  It  represents 
the  solid  foundation,  so  to  speak,  which  underlies  the  variability  of 
the  other  properties.  When  we  come  to  ask  how  many  sensations  a 
sense-organ  mediates,  therefore,  we  shall  simply  inquire  as  to  the 
number  of  qualitatively  different  sensations. 

3.  Not  every  sensation  possesses  all  four  attributes.  Quality,  of 
course,  attaches  to  all  alike;  and  duration,  too,  may  be  predicated  of 
all.  But  extension  belongs  only  to  the  visual  and  cutaneous  sensa- 
tions. If  we  speak  of  the  'extension'  of  tones,  scents,  or  tastes,  we 
are  either  using  the  term  allegorical ly,  to  express  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  which  they  have  upon  us,  or  employing  it  in  a  secondary 
sense,  to  indicate  the  spatial  character  of  the  objective  conditions  of 
the  sensations,  or  that  of  other  sensations  or  ideas,  visual  or  cutane- 
ous, which  we  associate  with  them.  And  intensity  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  sensations  of  sight,  since  any  alteration  or  modification,  whether 
of  the  intensity  of  the  physical  stimulus  or  of  any  other  of  the  elements 
in  the  determination  of  sensible  intensity,  brings  with  it  an  alteration 
in  quality,  i>.,  a  transition  to  new  sensations.  The  proof  of  this 
must  come  later  (§§  17  ff.);  here  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the 
fact.  There  is  naturally  no  reason  a  priori  why  all  the  three  attrib-^ 
Utes  should  attach  to  every  sensation,  over  and  above  its  essential 
and  characteristic  quality.  We  must  appeal  to  experience,  to  discover 
whether  variations  in  intensity,  duration,  and  extension,  occur  in  a 
particular  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cutaneous  sensations  form  the 
only  class  which  allows  of  isolated  variation  in  all  three  directions. 

4.  Our  analysis  of  sensations  must  extend  to  all  the  attributes  which 
are  capable  of  separate  consideration.  We  must  determine  their  quality, 
compare   their   degrees   of   intensity,    investigate   their   temporal  and 
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Tlie  instnunent  of  this  analysis  was  deaominated 
by  Fechner  smtibU  Jütriminatün.  We  speak,  therefore,  of  a  qualitative, 
inttnttvt,  txlnuivt,  or  limporal  sensible  discriniination,  according  to  . 
the  attribute  which  we  are  subjecting  to  analysis.  It  is  impossible  to 
airive  at  an  absolute  detennination  of  the  various  sensation  attributes: 
recourse  must  always  be  had  ^  'Ca.€M  comparison  with  others.  That 
ia  to  lay,  our  determinations  of  sensation  can  never  be  more  than 
relative:  and  this  is  why  sensible  discrimination,  the  capacity  of  the 
-interconiparison  of  sensations,  is  our  sole  instrument  in  tlic  work  of  — 
analysis.  If  we  could  obtain  an  exact  account,  in  physiciil  and 
dtonical  terms,  of  the  nervous  processes  upon  which  wc  suppose 
sensations  to  be  directly  dependent,  out  results  could  be  made  absolute, 
i.e^  we  could  describe  sensations  independently  of  their  relations  to 
other  sensations.  As  it  is,  we  find  some  compensation  for  our  ignorance  . 
in  this  respect,  in  the  relation  of  sensations,  under  ilieir  various  attrib- 
utes, to  the  corresponding  properties  of  stimuli.  Such  a  relation 
presupposes,  however,  that  the  nervous  excitations  running  parallel  to 
sensation  stand  in  a  wholly  unequivocal  causal  connection  with  the 
external  stimuli;  and  the  facts  give  only  an  approximate  verification 
of  this  hypothesis.  The  modification  of  particular  excitations  consequent 
upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  tissue,— ' nervous  excitability',  as  it  is 
called, — and  upon  the  influence  of  other  simultaneous  excitations,  is 
an  important  (actor  in  the  determination  of  any  definite  parallel  process. 
The  same  stimulus  may  produce  different  central  excitations,  different 
stimtili  the  same  central  effect.  So  that,  evidently,  an  objective 
measurement  of  psychical  processes  such  as  would  allow  of  their 
absolute  formulation  in  definite  terms  is,  at  present,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  could  seldom  be  directly  made  in  any  case.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  recourse  in  the  first  instance  to  introspection,  in  our 
attempt  to  define  our  sensations.  And  we  know  that  the  results  of 
introspectjoa  must  necessarily  be  relative,  buc^use  the  psychologist 
cannot  refer  his  conscious  processes  to  ;i  standard  of  comparison,  like 
the  mctre-iod  of  the  scientist.  If  we  are  liying  to  dclemiine  the 
different  noticeable  shades  of  a  colour,  we  must  compare  them  with 
one  another  or  with  remembered  colours ;  if  we  wish  to  fix  the  intensity 
of  a  tone-sensation,  our  only  standard  of  rcfcTcncc  is  other  tone- 
■ena&tiona;  if  we  attempt  to  describe  the  temporal  ur  spatial  character 
of  a  pressure  sensation,  we  mu.st  have  other  pressure  sensations  with 
which  it  may  be  compared  and  contrasted. 

5.     The  phrase  'sensible  discriminatinn '  must  not  be  taken  to  denote 
a  faculty  of  comparison,  in  the  sense  of  a  peculiar  conscious  process 
{  alongside  of  the  various  contents.    It  merely  expresses,  in  the 
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first  instance,  the  general  fact  that  we  have  different  experiences  and 
experience  them  differently ;  in  other  words,  it  covers  the  introspection 
of  different  contents  and  the  report  of  their  difference.  All  the  conditions 
which  affect  introspection  in  general  will,  therefore,  affect  sensible 
discrimination.  But  we  also  use  the  phrase  to  indicate  our  experience 
of  like  contents,  and  our  report  of  their  likeness.  Our  judgment  of 
two  colour  sensations  as  like,  i.e.,  our  ascription  to  them  of  the  same 
quality,  is  just  as  much  a  function  of  our  sensible  discrimination  as  is 
our  judgment  that  they  are  different  because  they  occupy  different 
places. — Sensible  discrimination,  then,  has  so  far  given  us  very  general 
results:  when  we  judge  that  two  conscious  processes  are  Mike'  or 
'different',  we  bring  them,  as  it  were,  under  the  most  comprehensive 
laws  of  thought  stated  by  formal  logic,  the  laws  of  identity  and 
contradiction.  But  the  mere  determination  of  difference,  without  any 
exact  specification  of  its  nature  and  magnitude,  would  not  take  us 
very  far.  We  therefore  employ  the  experimental  method  to  bring  us 
to  close  quarters  with  the  former  question,  and  a  number  of  special 
appliances  (of  which  more  later)  to  assist  us  to  an  answer  to  the 
latter. 

6.  Our  definition  of  sensible  discrimination  comprised  two  processes : 
the  experiencing  of  contents,  alike  or  different,  and  the  report  of  their 
likeness  or  difference.  The  first  of  these  is  plainly  the  prerequisite 
of  the  second.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  we  may  assume  that  the 
report  in  language  (we  may  abstract  here  from  other  means  of  de- 
scription) is  in  every  case  a  simple  restatement  of  the  process  experienced  \ 
whether,  that  is,  the  two  forms  of  sensible  discrimination,  the  direct 
and  the  indirect^  may  be  taken  as  always  equivalent.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  may  assume  that  the  judgment  *  equal  *  may  be  invariably 
trusted  to  reflect  equality  of  sensations,  and  judgments  ^greater' 
and  Mess'  corresponding  relations  between  sensations.  An  analogy 
will  make  this  clearer.  Helmholtz  has  laid  it  down  that  sensations 
aie  symbols  from  which  the  student  of  nature  infers  the  objective 
existence  of  natural  processes,  and  not  copies  of  these  processes.  He 
cannot  assert,  therefore,  that  like  sensations  are  always  the  symbols 
of  like  objective  facts,  or  that  a  particular  difference  in  sensations 
necessarily  signifies  a  corresponding  difference  of  physical  or  chemical 
processes.  Now  the  linguistic  symbols  which  the  psychologist  em- 
ploys might  stand  in  a  precisely  similar  relation  to  the  facts  of 
experience, — might,  that  is  to  say,  be  equally  untrustworthy  as  means 
for  their  expression.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  the  further  question 
arises,  whether  the  psychologist  can  hope  for  as  large  a  measure  of 
success  in  his  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  of  judgment  as  has  fallen 
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M»..  In  w  many  phases  of  his  stnig^  «füi  the 
appearance  and  reality  in  nature. 
I  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  deceptions  of  judgment  occur, 
Ü.,  that  the  contents  of  our  knowledge  of  a  given  fact  is  not  always  | 
adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  foct  itself.  Not  only  do  we  'overlook'  ' 
things  in  ordinary  life,  but  we  are  not  seldom  the  victims  of  illusion, 
due  to  the  incongruity  between  the  direct  and  indirect  sensible  dis- 
crimination. Besides  which,  the  discrete  symbols  of  language  are 
often  unable  tocopewith  the  continuity  of  mental  occurrence  (cf.§.  2.  11). 
And  it  happens  to  a]l  of  us  quite  frequently  to  halt  for  words  which 
shall  do  full  justice  to  an  experience,  and  to  end  our  description 
while  we  ourselves  realise  its  insutSciency.  These  dithculties  we  can 
overcome  very  effectually  by  help  of  the  experimental  method,  which 
is  precisely  adapted  to  meet  such  cases  (cf,  §  2.  5,  6,  7).  But  they  do 
not  exhaust  the  list  of  possible  incongruities  between  experience  and 
description  of  experience.  For  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  its  original 
may  be  subsumed  to  a  general  psychological  concept,  usually  spoken 
of  as  'association'  or  'reproduction':  the  linguistic  symbols  are 
'reproduced'  by  the  sensations,  whether  they  appear  in  consciousness 
as  visual  ideas  or  auditory  ideas  or  ideas  of  movement  {i.e.,  of  the 
movements  involved  in  speaking  or  writing).  But  the  various  relations 
set  up  in  this  way  cannot,  obviously,  all  be  exactly  alike.  Some 
expressions  will  be  readily  reproduced,  others  with  difficulty;  we  have 
in  the  literature  a  whole  series  of  investigations  in  which  these  differ- 
ences are  clearly  manifest.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  questionable  \ 
whether  any  and  every  alteration  in  a  sensation -attribute  can  call  up 
a  corresponding  judgment,  or  whether  a  certain  amount  of  difference 
must  not  be  present  before  the  reproduction  of  the  phrase  appropri' 
ate  to  it  is  possible.  These  are  dilficuhies,  it  is  plain,  which  cannot 
be  BO  easily  overcome.  Our  only  appeal  is  again  to  the  experimental 
method,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the  method  responds  to  the  appeal. 
We  can  obviate  irregularity  of  reproduction  by  special  practice,  and 
we  can  tell  when  a  defect  in  our  record  is  due  to  such  irregularity. 
But  not  even  experiment  can  render  the  indirect  sensible  discrimination 
fully  adequate  to  the  direct.  It  would  be  well  if  this  fact  received, 
as  it  certainly  deserves,  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  attracted. 
8.  It  is  oftentimes  necessary,  if  an  investigation  into  sensible 
discrisiination  is  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  laws  and  uniformities  of 
general  validity,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an  examination  of 
unsiHvity,  that  is,  the  bare  capacity  of  experiencing  and  communicating 
sensations.  We  may  subdivide  sensitivity,  according  as  it  has  reference 
to  a  whole  sense  department  or  to  individual  sensations     In  the  first 
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case  it  is  known  as  modal  sensitivity,  and  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  sensations  given  with  or  possible  to  a  particular  sense.  In  the 
second,  it  may  be  termed  sensibility  (the  word  is  current  in  this 
meaning  in  pathology),  and  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  attributes 
predicable  of  the  separate  sensations.  We  can,  therefore,  speak  of  ä 
qualitative,  intensive,  extensive,  and  temporal  sensibility,  as  well  as  sensi- 
ble discrimination.  To  give  an  example :  the  modal  sensitivity  of  the 
skin  is  determined  when  we  have  enumerated  all  the  simple  qualities 
or  different  sensations  which  can  arise  from  cutaneous  stimulation. 
When  a  sense  embraces  a  large  number  of  different  qualities  (sight 
and  hearing,  e,g.),  it  becomes  necessary  to  preface  this  enumeration 
by  a  statement  of  the  limits  of  stimulability.  We  have  an  'upper* 
and  Mower  limit'  of  sensations  of  colour  and  tone;  i.e,,  limits,  beyond 
which  in  either  direction  stimulation  is  ineffective.  The  relation  of 
sensation  to  stimulus  is  also  turned  to  account  in  the  determination 
of  sensibility,  and  generally  for  the  ascertainment  of  limiting  values. 
Thus  it  would  be  a  test  of  qualitative  sensibility  to  inquire  how  many  air 
vibrations  are  required  for  the  perception  of  the  pitch  of  tone  to  which  their 
period  corresponds.  In  the  same  way,  we  seek  to  discover  the  least 
intensity,  duration,  or  extensity  of  a  stimulus  which  can  evoke  a 
sensation.      These  just   sensible   minima   of   stimulation  are   called 

limens\^'\. 

9.  Our  definition  leads  us  to  distinguish,  further,  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  sensitivity.  What  has  been  said  above  of  the  corresponding 
forms  of  the  sensible  discrimination  holds  equally  of  the  two  kinds 
of  sensitivity.  We  find,  as  we  should  expect,  an  incongruity  between 
them.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  what 
might  seem  to  be  properly  termed  'indirect'  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination :  —a  judgment  of  sensations  or  differences  between  sensations 
formed  not  from  the  experiences  themselves,  but  by  the  application  of 
extraneous  criteria,  furnished,  it  may  be,  by  other  sensations,  or  by 
previous  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  their  relations.  The  incongruity 
between  this  and  the  direct  processes  needs  no  demonstration.  An 
illustration  of  it  is  afforded  by  our  judgment  of  the  distance  of  an 
object  from  the  eye  as  inferred  from  the  distinctness  of  its  outline, 
which  is  empirically  mediated,  and  not  derived  from  any  *  sensation  of 
distance*;  or  by  that  of  the -direction  from  which  a  sound  comes  to 
the  ear,  which  is  not  referable  to  any  peculiar  spatial  characteristic  of 
auditory  sensation.  There  is  great  danger  of  confusing  these  judgments 
with  those  of  the  direct  and  indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimina- 
tion in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  it  can  only  be  avoided 

[']  Latin  limeftf  a  threshold. 
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md  andoB  in  iimlTBis,  whether  obiemtioiial  or 

l(X  SeiUBtkms  stand  in  definite  relations  of  dependency  to  certain 
peripheral  and  central  oisai»  of  the  nervous  system.  Their  first 
arouul  appean  to  be  coirelated,  without  exception,  with  the  atimutation 
of  the  peripheral  oigans.  Afterwards,  however,  they  may  enter  conscious- 
ness by  he  central  path.  We  may  base  our  classification  o/ sensaitoas, 
then,  t^on  this  difTerence  in  their  bodily  conditions,  and  divide  them 
into  ptriphtrally  txcited  and  ctnlrally  excited.  The  former  obviously 
involve  a  central  excitation  as  well,  but  the  latter  need  no  peripheral 
excitation  to  cause  the  central.  The  two  classes  must  be  treated 
separately,  as  they  normally  present  characterislic  differences.  Within 
each  class  we  shall  examine  the  various  sensation-attributes  in  order. 
It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  defer  the  consideration  of  extension 
to  a  later  period,  since  (i)  only  two  senses  possess  the  attribute  {§  4.  3), 
and  (2)  it  is  best  to  deal  with  all  our  spatial  contents  and  judgments 
in  connection.  And  lor  this  latter  reason  we  shall  also  postpone  our 
discission  of  duration,  till  we  can  examine  all  the  temporal  charactcristica 
of  consciousness  in  a  single  chapter.  There  remain  two  sub-sections, 
dealing  respectively  with  the  qualily  and  intensity  0/ sensation.  Finally, 
it  IS  desirable  to  arrange  sensations  according  to  sense  departments,  in- 
asmuch as  differences  in  the  bodily  organs  must  mean  very  considerable 
differences  in  the  character  of  sensations.  We  shall,  therefore, 
consider  the  cutaneous,  visual,  auditory  sensations,  etc.,  in  turn,  as 
separate  classes.  This  is  the  only  unequivocal  principle  of  class- 
distinction  among  sensations,  which  has  an  indispulablu  fbundation  in 
the  facts. 

Oar  reuoBi  for  not  co-nrdinatitiE  alTccIivc  tone,  i.e.,  Ae  pleasantDCSs  or  un- 
pteaunlncM  of  a  MtisatiOD,  with  the  four  altribul«s  mcnliniiFd  in  ihc  text,  will  be 
adduced  at  a  later  stage  (g  34.  4]. — It  may  Kccm  that  the  determination  of 
■eDHlioni  ii  not  always  so  relative  as  we  have  made  iL  Thus  it  is  undoubtedly 
poi^le  (o  express  certain  qualities,  as  those  of  taste  01  of  cutaneous  sensations, 
in  absolute  terms ;  trained  musicians  sometimes  pci<isess  an  absolute  memory  for 
timei.  Moreover,  we  can  give  an  absolute  defpicnatirin  of  the  spati.il  form  in  which 
vinal  miHtlooa  present  themselves,  provided  thai  it  allotrs  of  the  application  of 
aome  familiar  geomettical  name.  And  special  practice  culminates  io  a  very  gtcsX 
»eauvej  in  the  absolute  determmatlon  of  inteosilies,  time-in tctvals,  and  distances. 
Bnt  (■)  Ibete  are  all  exceptions,  either  falling  within  especially  favoured  sense- 
deparlmeDls,  io  which  there  are  bnt  few  qualities  and  no  continuous  transition 
bom  qnalltj  to  qoatity,  or  forming  only  a  compaiativcly  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  niunbei  of  available  qualities,  degrees  of  intensity,  and  temporal  or  spatial 
■laadarda,  (i)  The  opadty  of  absolute  designation  arose  by  way  of  comparison. 
Everr  tyftem  of  name*  is  bawd  upon  the  dcitimi nation  of  distinctive  marks,  and 
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that  can  be  based  only  upon  comparison.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
when  the  connection  between  name  and  contents  has  been  firmly  established  the 
reproduction  of  the  name  must  always  be  mediated  by  the  original  comparison. 
(3)  Absolute  designation  is  always  assisted  by  relative,  while  the  reverse  is  hardly 
ever  the  case.  Thus  the  absolute  denomination  of  the  pitch  of  a  tone  is  aided 
by  its  relation  to  other  tones  given  in  memory  or  perception ;  whereas  the  rela- 
tive determination  of  two  different  pitches  could  scarcely  depend  upon  the  absolute 
denomination  of  either  or  both.  (4)  The  capacity  would  be  of  little  service  for 
psychological  purposes,  for  the  following  reasons,  {a)  It  would  always  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  special  check  of  its  reliability  in  a  particular  case,  since  error 
is  as  possible  here  as  elsewhere  in  association,  {b)  Its  infrequent  development 
would  necessitate  a  special  and  elaborate  training,  which  would,  after  all,  prove 
useless  in  many  cases,  {c)  There  is  simply  no  guarantee,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  the 
denominations  of  definite  experiences  by  different  individuals  would  have  the  same 
significance  for  all.  With  these  considerations  in  our  minds,  we  shall  hardly  be 
obliged  to  qualify  the  remarks  made  above  (§  4.  4).  Sensitivity  is  the  single  rubric 
under  which  absolute  determination  can  find  a  place.  But  sensitivity  is  ascer- 
tained and  measured  solely  by  its  relation  to  stimulus-magnitudes ;  and  this  proced- 
ure makes  only  an  indirect  contribution  to  the  analysis  of  sensation  and  its 
properties. 

The  classification  of  sensations  by  the  external  stimuli  which  evoke  them,  as 
sensations  of  Might*,  'sound',  'pressure*,  etc.,  cannot  be  accepted,  for  the  reason 
that  the  sensations  so  denominated  do  not  stand  in  any  unequivocal  relation  to 
the  exciting  stimuli.  'Light*  sensations,  for  instance,  can  be  produced  by  mechan- 
ical or  electrical  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Even  less  tenable  is  the  point  of  view  which  makes  sensations  the  psychological 
symbols  of  objective  facts  or  processes,  and  leads  to  their  classification  as  sensations 
of  'movement*,  'weight*,  'time*,  'space*,  and  so  on.  Qualities  of  the  most  various 
kinds  can  do  the  psychologist  this  secondary  service  of  symbolism  for  one  aud 
the  same  object.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  psychology  of  knowledge  would  find 
the  point  of  view  valuable,  and  indeed  be  compelled  to  ask  how  far  particular 
sensations  or  complexes  of  sensations  have  acquired  or  can  acquire  this  significance 
for  the  denomination  of  objective  facts.  But  where  sensations  are  to  be  treated 
as  simple  conscious  processes,  it  is  indifferent,  if  not  misleading. 

It  has  sometimes  been  statd  that  sense-departments  can  be  discriminated  by 
the  fact  that  sensations  of  r.ny  one  sense  form  a  continuous  series,  while  the 
sensations  of  disparate  senses  arc  wholly  unconnected.  The  statement  is  not  quite 
correct.  There  appear  to  be  no  transition  stages  between  the  qualities  of  taste,  or 
between  those  of  pressure  and  temperature, 

§  5.     General  Conditions  of  Sensitivity  and  Sensible 

Discrimination. 

r.  The  general  capacities  of  sensing,  and  of  experiencing  like  and 
dififerent  contents — that  is,  the  direct  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimi- 
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.  nqipowd  to  be  approximately  the  Bsme  in  diffeient 
nvided  that  ceitaiii  of  their  conditions  (of  which  more 
mt)  are  kept  constant  The  capacity  of  reporting  upon  ex- 
perience on  the  other  hand,  will  natuially  vary  very  considerably.  It 
is  therefine  commoner,  perhaps,  in  psychological  investigations  of  sensi- 
tivity and  sensible  discrimination  than  in  any  other  department  ot 
■dentific  inquiiy,  that  different  observers  reach  quite  divergent  results. 
The  discrepancy  is  not  due,  as  a  rule,  to  indefinable  'individual  difier- 
ences',  but  to  differences  in  the  object  with  which  the  various  observers 
entered  upon  their  research,  and  consequent  dilfercnccs  in  their  ob- 
servations of  the  same  set  of  facts.  The  first  great  jjrerequisite  of 
fruitful  investigation  into  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  is,  then, 
a  clear  and  precise  formulation  of  the  question  to  be  answered,  and 
a  comparison  or  comparative  evaluation  of  the  reports  in  which 
answers  obtained  under  similar  conditions  are  given.  E.  H.  Weber 
tested  the  'cutaneous  space  sense'  by  ajiplying  the  two  points  of  a  pair 
of  compasses  to  the  skin,  and  asceriuining  how  far  apart  they  must 
lie  for  the  two  sensations  to  remain  (duscending  series)  or  become 
(ascending  series)  just  noticeable  as  two.  Since  his  day,  innumerable 
experiments  of  the  same  kind  have  been  made  for  the  same  purpose, 
both  with  normal  and  pathological  subjects.  But  what  connection  is 
there  between  the  '  just  noticeable  dtiaHty '  of  sensations,  and  the  just 
noticeable  cutaneous  distance  or  extension  ?  No  satisfactory  examination 
of  the  interrelation  of  these  two  judgments  of  noticeability  has  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time;  and  until  it  has  been  made,  we  have 
no  right  to  speak  of  the  experiments  as  tests  of  the  cutaneous  'space 
sense'.  It  would  not  be  dithcult  to  collect  a  large  number  of  similar 
instances  of  incongruity  between  the  direct  and  indirect  sensitivity  or 
sensible  discrimination,  due  to  inaccuracy  of  preliminary  formulation 
or  subsequent  interpretation.  The  remedy,  however,  is  in  our  own 
hands,  and  such  cases  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  difficulties 
discussed  above  (g  4.  6,  7,  9). 

2.  There  are  three  sets  of  conditions  which  affect  the  direct  and 
indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible  di^ictimination  alike.  The  first  is 
that  of 

(1)  Attention. — It  follows  from  our  definition  of  this  state  of  con- 
■cüxiBDGss  (§  2.  3)  that  its  various  degrees  will  influence  both  (ho  direct 
and  the  indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination.  The  greater 
01  less  vividness  of  sensations  in  consciousness  will  evidently  affect  our 
inttospection  of  themselves  and  their  differences;  und  tlieir  greater  or 
less  reproductivity  will  similarly  affect  the  certainly  antl  adequacy 
of  their  description.    A  general  rule  may,  therefore,  be  formulated,  to 
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the  effect  that,  the  greater  the  attention^  the  greater  are  our  sensitivity 
and  sensible  discrimination.  The  influence  of  attention  is  so  consider- 
able that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  observations  are  to  admit  of 
intercomparison,  that  we  keep  it  constant  throughout  the  series.  Now 
the  only  degree  of  attention  which  can  be  experimentally  maintained 
with  anything  like  certainty,  is  that  of  complete  concentration.  Every 
observation,  then,  must  be  made  under  this  condition :  in  all  cases 
where  the  influence  of  attention  is  not  itself  the  object  of  investigation, 
the  rule  will  hold  that  the  direction  of  the  attention  must  be  constant 
and  its  degree  maximal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  fluctuations 
both  of  direction  and  degree  are  inevitable.  The  attentive  examination 
and  careful  judgment  of  like  experiences  at  short  intervals  through  a 
whole  series  of  experiments  are  very  fatiguing.  Conscious  distraction 
or  diminution  of  the  attention  may  be  checked  by  accurate  introspection 
on  the  part  of  the  observer,  who  must  put  a  special  mark  against 
judgments  formed  under  unfavourable  conditions,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  many  unnoticed  fluctuations 
of  the  attention  will  lead  to  accidental  errors  of  observation,  which  can 
only  be  eliminated —as  in  the  natural  sciences — by  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  a  very  large  number  of  experiments.  Unless  the  record  shows 
a  constant  increase  or  decrease  of  sensitivity  or  sensible  discrimination, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  these  accidental  variations  are  equally  grouped 
about  the  true,  i.e.^  the  mean  value.  Let  a,  |},  y, . . . .  be  errors  of 
observation  due  to  accidental  fluctuations  of  the  attention,  and  causing 
the  hypothetically  true  value  B  to  vary  in  both  the  positive  and  negative 
direction ;  and  let  the  sum  total  of  the  positive  errors  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  negative.  Then  ^  +  «,  -5  +  ft  ... .  will  represent  the  experi- 
mental results  actually  obtained,  and  («  being  the  number  of  obser- 
vations) we  shall  have 

(^  +  tt)  +  (^+P)  +  (^  +  r)+....       ^ 

n 

In  strictness,  B  should  be  termed  not  the  true,  but  the  probable 
value  of  the  observation. 

3.  All  states  of  consciousness  which  modify  the  attention  will 
naturally  exert  an  indirect  influence  upon  sensitivity  and  sensible  dis- 
crimination. Ill  humour  and  depression  generally  mean  distraction  and 
diminution  of  the  attention;  and  any  physical  discomfort,  headache, 
etc.,  is  apt  to  have  the  same  effect.  The  greater  the  interest  taken 
in  the  work,  the  more  actively  and  exclusively  will  the  attention  be 
directed  upon  it;  whereas  a  conviction  of  the  fruitlessness  or  worth- 
lessness  of  the  observations  brings  with  it  an  involuntary  relaxation  of 
the  energy  of  introspection  and  a  curtailment  oi  description.     Nervous 
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«,  •  keen  obeenntion  at  the  beginning  of 
t  makes  him  dull,  and  liable  to  all  sorts  uf 
',  U  die  imprci^oiu  are  repeated.  A  conscientious  observer 
will  have  to  take  account  of  all  these  elements  in  the  inhibition  or 
fodlitatioa  of  bia  attention;  and  a  skilful  experimenter  will  gauge  the 
quality  of  his  experimental  subjects  by  the  judgments  which  they  record 
for  him.  No  specific  directions  can  be  given;  and  in  any  case,  nothing 
but  expezience  could  show  whether  they  were  being  followed.  The 
extraordinary  instability  of  the  mental  equilibrium  is  a  factor  with  which 
the  sdeatist  has  to  reckon  only  as  a  source  of  accidental,  not  further 
analysable  enois,  but  of  which  tlie  psychologist  must  take  very  par- 
ticular account  It  presents  itself  to  him  both  (i)  as  a  sum  of  different 
processes  afiectiog  any  given  judgment  and  (2)  as  an  independent 
object  of  scientific  inquiry.  A  thoiough  analysis  of  its  influence  leads 
to  a  whole  number  of  important  results,  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have 
already  called  attention  in  our  protest  against  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment  of  special  questions  @  2.  12}. 

4.  (2)  Exptctation  and  Habituation. — Both  of  these  conditions 
consist  in  a  predisposition  of  consciousness.  To  'expect'  a  stimulus 
at  stimulus-diSerence  is  to  prepare  its  introspection  or  the  judgment 
appiopiiate  to  it.  This  preparation  can  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways:  by  a  favourable  attitude  and  adjustment  of  the  sensory  apparatus 
(direction  of  gaze,  accommodation  for  a  certain  distance,  etc.),  by  the 
central  excitation  of  sensations  which  anticipate  the  expected  impression 
(idea  of  the  stimulus  or  stimulus-difference),  by  an  especial  readiness 
for  the  application  of  the  appropriate  judgment  (mental  rehearsal  of 
the  right  sounds),  and  so  on.  Expectation,  if  directed  upon  the  pro- 
cessea  underlying  the  observer's  report,  must  evidently  increase  sensi- 
tivity and  sensible  discrimination :  for  it  Ls,  in  reality,  simply  a  preparatory 
attention.  It  bdhtates  the  prompt  and  full  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  the  expected  contents.  Without  it  the  attention,  if  the 
phrase  is  permissible,  might  easily  come  too  late,  and  find  the  sensa- 
tions already  somewhat  faded.  To  ensure  its  uniform  co-operation  in 
the  observations  of  a  series,  it  ts  customary  to  give  a  signal  at  some 
fixed  intoval  before  the  appearance  of  the  stimulus  in  each  experi- 
ment go  that  the  subject's  mind  is  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
interval  between  signal  (a  spoken  "  Now! "  or  the  stroke  of  an  electric 
bdl)  and  stimulus  is  made  so  short  that  expectation  just  reaches  its 
""■^'""""1  without  passing  over  into  exhaustion,  as  it  would  do  if  the 
time  were  too  long.  The  length  of  the  interval  is,  of  course,  dependent 
upim  the  complexity  of  the  necessary  preparation,  i.e.,  of  the  e^peri- 
nwDt    Hie  simpler  the  object  presented  to  judgment,  the  shorter  can 
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it  be  made.    In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  2  sec.  is  a  good 
average  time  for  the  adjustment  of  expectation. 

5.  What  has  been  said  above  of  the  distraction  and  diminution  of 
the  attention  holds  also  of  the  distraction  and  weakening  of  expecta- 
tion. The  introspection  of  the  observer  must  again  furnish  a  check 
upon  all  conscious  deviations  from  the  norm;  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  experimenter  must  guard  against  such  as  would  pass  unnoticed. 
But  since  the  contents  of  expectation  may  vary  as  well  as  its  direction 
and  intensity,  we  speak  in  experimental  psychology  of  a  procedure  with 
knowledge  (complete  or  incomplete)  and  a  procedure  without  knowledge. 
In  the  former,  the  observer  has  or  is  given  full  or  partial  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  This  procedure  is  always  followed, 
foi  instance,  when  the  functions  of  observer  and  experimenter  are 
combined  in  a  single  person.  In  the  other  case,  the  observer  has  no 
such  knowledge.  This  procedure  in  its  extreme  form  obviously  implies 
that  observer  and  experimenter  are  different  persons.  There  are,  natu- 
rally, a  large  number  of  gradations  between  the  two ;  and  neither  can 
really  be  employed  without  some  intermixture  of  its  opposite.  The 
procedure  without  knowledge,  for  instance,  cannot  entirely  exclude 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment.  We  may  vary  the 
magnitude  of  a  stimulus-difference,  Z?,  in  a  series  of  observations, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  subject  is  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  direction 
and  amount  of  its  variation,  but  we  cannot  keep  him  in  ignorance  of 
the  sense-organ  to  be  affected  and  the  kind  of  judgment  to  be  made. 
The  attributes  *with  knowledge*  and  'without  knowledge',  therefore, 
can  be  predicated  in  the  strict  sense  only  of  the  particular  object  of 
the  individual  judgment.  Indeed,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  procedure 
without  knowledge  should  overstep  these  narrow  limits.  For  in  that 
case,  the  important  preparatory  work  of  expectation  would  be  rendered 
null  and  void. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  general  statement  as  to  the  compa- 
rative value  of  the  two  methods  of  procedure.  Each  is  important  in 
its  own  place;  but  the  two  sets  of  results  must  not  be  confounded.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  will  be 
greater  in  the  procedure  with  knowledge.  The  more  definite  the 
contents  of  a  correct  expectation,  the  more  easily  must  a  stimulus  be 
noticed  and  a  stimulus-difference  cognised.  But  both  procedures 
leave  the  door  open  to  certain  errors.  In  that  with  knowledge,  the 
impartiality  of  the  observer  may  be  more  or  less  seriously  affected. 
It  is  fatally  easy  to  substitute  knowledge  for  perception,  and  so  lose 
sight  of  the  actual  facts.  The  result  is  an  artificial  regularity  of 
judgment,  an  artificial  value  of  the  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 


^^^^^T^^^WBt  tu  in 
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I  muwisug^  cn  die  oUter  hand)  it  is  not  alwayi  poaiible 
t  the  intauion  of  Mine  kind  of  definite  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  object  of  judpnent.  This  idea  may  be  right  and  may  be 
wiongi  and  according  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other  will  efTect  an 
abnormal  increase  or  diminution  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimin- 
ation. The  observations  will  consequently  vary  within  somewhat  wide 
limits.  And  their  variation  will  be  rendered  still  greater  by  the  natural 
uncertain^  of  the  subject,  who  has  purposely  been  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  precise  character  of  the  experiment.  The  method  without 
knowledge,  therefore,  tends  to  rate  sensible  discrimination  and  sensi- 
tivity too  low,  just  as  the  procedure  with  knowledge  tends  to  put 
them  too  high.  It  ia  always  needful  to  employ  both,  using  each  to 
chedE  the  other,  and  only  deciding  after  very  careful  consideration 
which  offers  the  greater  advantages  iu  a  given  case. 

7.  By  kabiiualioH  we  understand  a  tendency,  taking  shape  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  similar  observations,  lo  experience  and  describe 
perceptions  of  similar  character.  All  our  voluntary  actions  become 
automatic  after  a  certain  number  of  repetiliutis,  and  both  expectation 
and  attention  are  dependent  on  the  will.  Within  any  series  of  psy- 
chological experiments,  therefore,  we  are  apt  to  find  a  certain  direction 
and  degree  of  the  attention  growing  habitual,  and  a  particular  category 
of  judgment  becoming  preferred.  Or  if  the  method  employed  for  the 
investigation  of  sensitivity  or  sensible  dLscrimination  consists  in  the 
continuous  gradation  of  stimulus-magnitudes,  habituation  is  apt  to 
manifest  itself  in  another  way, — in  reversal  of  judgment  after  a  certain 
series  of  'equals'  or  ' differents '.  A  very  simple  experiment  will  show 
the  magnitude  of  its  influence.  Let  a  number  of  comparisons  be 
made  with  lifted  weights,  the  second  of  each  pair  being  kept  constantly 
heavier  than  the  first;  and  then  let  this  heavier  weight  be  replaced, 
in  some  term  of  the  series — without  the  subject's  knowledge— by  one 
which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  first.  The  ne»'  weight  will  be  judged 
to  be  noticeably  lighter  than  the  other.  Here,  as  indeed  in  most 
cases,  the  process  of  habituation  is  uncoiiscious.  It  has  been  techni- 
cally termed  predispotition,  in  the  sense  of  a  predisposition  of  sensory 
or  motor  centres  for  a  particular  excitation  or  impulse.  But  uncon- 
scious predisposition  is  plainly  only  a  sub-heading  of  habituation,  as 
we  have  defined  it:  there  is  no  essential  difTerente  either  between 
conscious  and  unconscious  habituation,  or  between  predisposition  01  the 
direct  and  that  of  the  indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. — 
We  cannot  treat  in  detail  of  the  long  series  of  individual  phenomena, 
all  of  the  same  general  nature,  which  constitute  habituation,  any  more 
than  we  could  af  the  details  of  expectation;  but  we  will  speak  of  a 
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few  points   which  bear  unequivocally  upon  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  habituation  leads  to  two 
results,  (i)  A  certain  amount  of  habituation,  such  as  is  induced  by 
a  brief  series  ot  experiments,  undoubtedly  exerts  a  favourable  influence 
upon  the  certainty  of  judgment,  smooths  the  way  for  attention  and 
expectation,  and  facilitates  the  report  of  essential  facts.  Provided,  that  is, 
that  its  direction  does  not  bring  it  into  conflict  with  objective  conditions,  it 
prevents  any  serious  fluctuation  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 
(ii)  But  with  too  great  habituation,  the  activity  of  comparison  tends 
to  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  automatism,  which  practically  nulli- 
fies the  effects  of  attention  and  expectation,  and  dulls  the  subject's 
interest  in  the  individual  experiment.  So  that,  if  a  certain  amount  of 
habituation  is  good,  a  larger  amount  is  harmful. 

The  same  two  results  come  out,  if  we  consider  habituation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  its  contents 
with  the  object  of  judgment,  (i)  A  large  measure  of  habituation  to 
a  particular  perception  or  report  leads  us  to  substitute  for  the  estima- 
tion or  comparison  of  the  stimuli,  as  such,  a  judgment  based  upon 
their  relation  to  the  disposition  which  their  accustomedness  has  brought 
about.  The  incorrect  judgment  of  the  heaviness  of  the  second  weight, 
in  the  illustration  given  above,  was  largely  due  to  the  very  natural 
comparison  of  the  unexpected  impression  with  that  for  which  the 
subject  was  prepared.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot,  of  course, 
obtain  reliable  information  of  the  powers  of  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination ;  we  run  the  risk  of  basing  our  estimate  of  their  normal 
function,  or  our  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
judgment,  upon  results  which  are  wholly  fortuitous,  and  due  to  the 
artificial  conditions  of  the  experiment.  Such  results  are  in  all  essential 
points  incomparable  with  the  others,  and  valuable  only  as  indicating 
the  great  influence  of  habituation  and  predisposition,  (ii)  A  small 
measure  of  habituation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinctly  helpful  to 
introspection,  i.e.,  increases  the  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination, 
even  in  cases  where  the  stimuli  and  stimulus-differences  are  variable. 
Here  again,  then,  it  rests  with  observer  to  take  account  of  the  source 
of  error,  and  with  experimenter  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  magnitude  by 
a  fitting  disposal  of  his  experiments.  The  procedure  without  knowledge 
furnishes  a  key  to  both  problems. 

9.  (3)  Practice  and  Fatigue.— ^t  mean  by  these  terms  processes, 
which  are  ordinarily  alike  dependent  upon  the  number  of  observations, 
but  which  exert  diametrically  opposite  influences  upon  sensitivity  and 
sensible   discrimination.     To   practice   is   due   a   steady   increase   in 
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T        decrease   in  bdfh.    TLe  woi       aie  so  &miliar  and  intelligibte  that 
I  it  ia  unnecessary  to  define  th      ,    The  processes  have  received  a  good 

deal  of  attention  in  pliysiolq  ,  muscular  practice  and  fatigue,  in  par- 
ticular, fanning  the  aubject  oi  a  large  number  of  invesligalions.  Prac- 
tice escprcases  itadf  psychologically  (i)  in  an  increase  of  attendonal 
coDcentiation,  with  all  its  accompanying  advantages,  and  (ii)  in  an 
increased  capacity  of  reproduction.  In  both  cases  we  may  speak  of 
it  as  general  or  special.  G*iural  practice  is  equally  valuable  in  all 
departments  of  inquiry.  The  subject  who  has  rendered  conscientious 
service  in  any  set  of  psychological  experiments  will  have  gained  in 
power  of  Observation  and  of  judgment,  quite  apart  from  the  special 
facility  which  he  has  acquired.  Special  practice  applies  only  to  the 
latter.  It  is  beat,  in  embarking  upon  a  new  investigation,  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  observers  who  have  already  had  some  general  prac- 
tice; special  practice  must  obviously  be  gained  in  the  course  of  tlie 
experiments.  General  practice  in  piano-playing,  t^.,  docs  not  by  any 
means  imply  the  capacity  of  rendering  a  new  composition  at  sight. 
General  practice  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  special;  but  the 
reveiBB  is  not  necessarily  true. 

We  shall  not  discuss  general  fatigue,  since  it  is  well  to  exclude 
persons  who  suffer  from  it  from  participation  in  an  investigation; 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  experiment  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  report  is  made  in  a  condition  of  general 
relaxation  and  exhaustion.  A  special  fatigue,  consequent  upon  contin- 
ued occupation  with  the  same  problem,  must  show  itself  sooner  or 
later,  and  is  often  operative  before  the  subject  has  remarked  its  influ- 
ence. It  expresses  itself  in  an  increasing  uncertainty  and  inaccuracy 
of  judgment,  and  consists  (i)  in  a  weakening  of  attention,  and  (ii)  in 
a  diminished  capacity  of  reproduction.  Since  certain  muscles  are 
essentially  concerned  in  the  reception  of  sense -impressions,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  account  of  their  practice  and  fatigue,  in  accounting 
for  increase  or  decrease  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 

lO.  The  modification  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  by 
practice  and  btigue  is  very  considerable.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
be  store  that  only  those  judgments  are  compared  which  were  obtained 
under  ümilar  conditions  in  each  regard.  And  this  holds  of  tlic  judg- 
ments of  different  persons,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  same  observer. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  how  the  two  factors  can  be  kept 
constant,  or  their  variation  checked,  if  variation  is  inevitable,  (i) 
Fatigue  can  be  combated  witli  some  measure  of  success,  by  judicious 
limitation  of  the  length  of  the  experimental  series,  and  careful  appor- 
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tionment  of  recreative  pauses  between  the  separate  experiments  which 
it  comprises,  (ii)  Practice  cannot  be  counteracted,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  accurately  checked  in  every  investigation.  Its  degree  is  estimated 
from  a  comparison  of  the  particular  experiments  and  experimental 
series,  which  show  its  progressive  influence  as  more  and  more  judg- 
ments are  taken.  It  is  now  customary  not  to  begin  the  experiments 
from  which  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  sensitivity 
or  sensible  discrimination  until  the  maximal  degree  of  practice  has 
been  attained  by  the  observers,  and  the  different  series  and  experi« 
ments  have  practically  ceased  to  vary  with  its  continuance.  No 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  experiments 
necessary  for  complete  practice.  Where  the  problem  is  difficult  and 
complicated  it  will  hardly  ever  be  safe  to  say  that  maximal  practice 
has  really  been  reached. 

II.  The  last  general  condition  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discri- 
mination, but  a  condition  of  their  indirect  forms  only,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  bodily  (physiological)  processes  which  intervene  between  stimulus 
and  sensation.  Our  previous  discussion  has  involved  some  reference 
to  these  mediating  processes;  but  the  concepts  of  'practice',  'attention', 
etc.,  include  beside  them  influences  of  a  more  central  nature.  We 
have,  however,  already  mentioned  predisposition;  the  seat  of  which 
may  possibly  be  looked  for  in  the  lower  brain  centres.  There  remain, 
therefore,  only  the  manifold  variations  of  nervous  excitation  which 
occur  in  the  peripheral  sense-organ.  Observations  of  the  effect  of 
stimulation  at  one  point  of  skin  or  retina  may  not  be  compared  off- 
hand with  those  of  its  effect  at  other  points:  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  place  at  which  the 
organ  is  affected  by  light  or  pressure.  Again,  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  etc.,  evince  a  number  of  individual  differences,  peripherally 
conditioned,  which  are  of  great  importance  for  theories  of  sensation, 
but  which  also  serve  considerably  to  modify  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination:  the  unmusical  ear  differs  in  both  respects  from  the 
musical,  the  colour-blind  eye  from  the  normal.  And,  lastiy,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  all  the  uniformities  of  relation  which  have  been  estab- 
lished from  the  physiological  side  for  stimulus  and  excitation.  These 
facts  would  naturally  enter  into  any  appreciation  of  the  capacity  of 
sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. — We  shall  speak  of  these  con- 
ditions more  in  detail  as  occasion  requires. 
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The  Meaaaroimit  of  Sensitivity  and  Senaltds 
Dtoerimlnaticni. 

1.  The  tmifonn  dq>eiideiic7  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discriminatioa 
upon  an  diese  various  conditioiu  renders  it  necessary  (i)  to  make  a  large 
number  of  observations,  and  (2)  to  follow  a  rigorous  method,  if  we 
are  to  obtain  vaUd  results  and  successfully  cope  with  distracting  influences. 
The  merit  of  having  transformed  the  scattered  experiments  of  previous 
inveadgatots  into  ptyehophysical  measuremenl-methoifs  belongs  to  Fechncr. 
The  methods  which  we  employ  to-day  for  the  experimental  treatment 
of  sensations  are  in  principle  the  methods  which  he  formulated,  although 
they  have  naturally  undergone  modification  and  expansion.  But 
Fechner*8  concept  of  psychical  measurement,  of  the  measurability  of 
sensations,  etc.,  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  still  continues.  We 
cannot  discuss  the  points  at  issue  in  anything  like  adirjuate  detail 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  book.  It  must  suffice  to  give  abrief 
indication  of  the  position  taken  up  in  the  following  pages. 

2.  No  one  will  maintain  that  we  can  mensure  sensations  in  the  strict, 
i#T  Spatial  meaning  of  that  term.  For  {1)  they  cannot  be  dirided 
Op  into  parts, — this  sensation  of  'gray'  is  not  two  or  three  of  that  other 
sensation  of  'gray';  and  (2)  there  is  no  amount  of  sensation  which 
can  serve  as  the  unit  of  measurement  for  all,  since  we  can  neither 
set  vp  any  such  unit,  nor  could  apply  it  with  certainty  if  it  were  set 
up.  We  cannot,  therefore,  measure  sensations  by  reference  to  or  by 
means  of  oöier  sensations.  Neither  can  we,  as  things  are,  measure 
tiiem  by  tiieir  functional  relations  to  bodily  processes  (cf.  §  4.  4). 
Fw  (l)  this  would  presuppose,  at  the  very  least,  that  we  were  able  to 
conceive  of  sensations  as  divided  into  parts,  and  further  to  correlate 
these  parts  or  degrees,  which  we  had  determined  in  idea,  with  physical 
measures.  The  sensation  s  would  then  correspond  to  a  physical 
magnitude  p;  another  sensation— say,  21 — to  the  mngnitude  2/  ;  and  so 
on.  But  this  method,  however  abstract  we  make  it,  is  not  applicable  to 
sensations.  (2)  Again,  sensations  are  not  so  entirely  at  our  disposal 
that  we  can  parallel  them  directly  with  external  conditions,  without 
any  mediation  of  comparison  and  appreciation.  If  they  were,  we 
shook!  not  need  to  introduce  such  concepts  as  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination,  but  could  institute  a  direct  comparison  of  sensations 
or  sensation-diETcrences  and  stimuli  or  stimulus -differences.  There  are 
two  possibilities  of  measurement  in  natura!  science :  the  <Iirect  procedure, 
which  fonnulates  a  process  in  terms  of  a  conventional  unit  of  its  own 
kind,  and  the  indirect,  which  gives  it  a  quantitative  expression  by 
nodng   its  functional  relation   to  some   clircrily  mensurable  process. 
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Neither  is  applicable  to  sensations.  If  we  call  what  can  be  measured 
a  'magnitude',  we  must  say,  then,  that  sensation  is  not  a  magnitude. — 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  spatial  magnitudes  alone  admit  of 
direct  measurement;  and  that  the  fundamental  condition  of  exact 
measurement  in  natural  science  is,  therefore,  the  establishment  of 
unequivocal  functional  relations  between  spatial  magnitudes  and  all 
other  natural  phenomena.  v 

3.  But  the  objections  which  hold  against  the  measurabHity  of 
sensations,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  timer- fall  ^P  the  ground  when 
urged  against  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination.  Direct  measure- 
ment, of  course,  is  impossible  in  their  case :  that  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
But  an  indirect  measurement  is  imdoubtedly  possible.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  speak  of  a  double  or  threefold  sensitivity  or 
sensible  discrimination.  And  the  judgments  of  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination  are,  certainly,  simple  correlates  of  the  objects  judged. 
We  measure  a  force  by  the  velocity  which  it  imparts;  we  measure 
sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination,  not  by  sensations,— which  are 
unmeasurable, — but  by  the  stimuli  or  stimulus-differences  which  enable 
us  to  determine  their  capacity.  This  plainly  implies  that  the  verbal  reports, 
which  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  stimuli,  possess  a  certain  reliabi- 
lity. And  experience  shows  that  the  condition  is  fulfilled  in  two 
cases  only:  (i)  when  the  judgment  is  Mike'  or  'different',  and  (2)  when 
it  is  'present*  or  'absent*.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  psycho- 
logical measurement-methods  are  built  up  upon  these  two  sets  of 
judgments  (and  a  few  synonymous  expressions),  as  passed  upon  stimuli 
or  stimulus-differences.  Upon  their  reliability,  indeed,  depend  all 
kinds  of  measurement,  including  the  direct  procedure  of  natural  science, 
however  delicate  and  accurate  be  the  instruments  employed  to  assist 
observation.  We  need  hardly,  then,  bring  any  special  arguments  to 
justify  their  application  in  experimental  psychology.  They  correspond 
to  the  widest  of  all  the  logical  categories,  identity  and  contradiction, 
being  and  not-being,  and  must,  accordingly,  be  postulated  in  every 
branch  of  thought  and  knowledge.  It  is  often  desirable,  in  view  of 
the  special  object  of  an  investigation,  to  give  them  a  more  concrete 
form ;  and  this  usually  suggests  itself  without  difficulty.  It  is  custom- 
ary, for  instance,  to  indicate  a  definite  kind  of  difference  between 
two  seasations  by  naming  one  of  them  'greater'  or  'less'.  But  this 
is  no  alteration  in  principle;  since  the  judgment  could  just  as  well 
have  been  a  simple  '  different*,  if  previous  explanation  had  been  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  comparison, 

4.  The  two  terms  in  these  two  sets  of  judgments  are  not  altogether 
upon  an  equality  as  regards  contents.    The  predicates  'like 'and  'absent' 


!&ier  'oneqnivui» :  ftdr  psychological  meaning  remaini  äie 
sarae,  «lieiiier  they  ate  asserted  of  lena&tions  or  of  sensation-difirerences. 
But  the  judgments  'different'  and  'present'  may  mean  various  things: 
aensationi  and  sensation-differencea  can  be  present  and  different  in  all 
manner  of  wayi.  They  are,  therefore,  incapable  of  furnishing  a 
measurement  of  dtfinitt  magnitudes.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  they 
have  been  employed  in  a  very  special  form.  The  only  'diflerence' 
and  the  only  'presence'  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  ascertain  are 
dioM  which  may  he  termed  'just  noticeable',  i.e.,  which  constitute 
limiting  values  between  'different'  and  Mike',  on  the  one  hand,  and 
'present'  and  'absent',  on  the  other.  In  this  way  we  obtain  the 
concept  of  the  just  noticeable  stimulus,  as  a  measure  of  sensitivity 
(the  mean  between  present  and  absent  sensations),  and  the  concept 
of  the  just  noticeable  stimulus-difference,  as  a  measure  of  sensible 
diBCiimination  (the  mean  between  like  and  different  sensations).  It  is 
dear  that  determinations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  sensBtions  themselves,  but  must  be  obtained  indirectly,  by  special 
methods,  from  the  indications  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 
The  sensations  or  sensation-differences  which  we  characterise  as  'just 
inesent'  or  'just  different'  have  no  intrinsic  advantage  over  others  in 
inttOBpection.  If  we  should  ixf  to  deteimine  them,  without  more  ado, 
by  ai^ieal  to  introspection,  we  should  be  subject  to  the  same  mistakes 
and'  hesitations  as  we  should  if  we  attempted  to  determine  the  half 
or  double  or  threefold  of  a  sensation  or  sen  sat  ion -difference.  It 
is  only  by  the  rareüd  a(^>lication  of  delicate  methods  that  we  can 
infer  «hat  is  'just  noticeable'  from  general  statements  of  the  kind 
mentioned  above. 

A  further  measure  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  b  aSbrded 
by  stimuli  and  stimulus-differences  which  evoke  sensations  or  sensation- 
difliaences  judged  to  be  'like'.  In  any  given  case  of  measurement, 
accordingly,  we  find  the  predicates  'like',  'different',  and  'present' 
(the  two  latter  in  the  special  sense  just  explained)  in  direct  application; 
while  the  judgment  'absent'  is,  naturally,  apt  to  be  applied  only 
indirectly,— unless,  indeed,  it  be  synonymous  with  the  term  'like',  as 
referred  to  a  sensation-difierence.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  the 
psychophysical  measurement-methods  means  the  obtaining  of  stimuli 
and  stimulus-differences  which  appear  'like'  or  are  'just  noticeable'. 

5.  The  outcome  of  these  considerations  may  be  made  clearer  by 
a  few  concrete  instances.  If  we  find  that  a  light  of  the  intensity  i, 
directed  upon  the  centre  of  the  retina,  produces  the  same  impression 
M  %  light  of  the  intensity  |,  directed  upon  some  point  in  the  lateral 
paita  of  the  retina,  we  can  formulate  the  result  as  follows:  the  sensitivity 
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in  lateral  stimulation  stands  to  the  sensitivity  in  central  stimulation  as 
I :  f,  or,  is  one-and-a-half  times  as  great  as  the  latter.  The  judgment 
upon  which  this  measurement  is  based  is  that  of  the  apparent  equality 
(likeness)  of  the  stimuli.  We  could  have  obtained  that  equality  in  a 
different  way, — by  the  determination  of  the  just  noticeable  brightness 
for  the  two  retinal  points.  The  higher  the  value  of  this  brightness, 
the  smaller  would  be  the  sensitivity  which  it  measured :  in  other  words, 
the  magnitude  of  sensitivity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  just  notice- 
able or  apparently  equal  stimulus-magnitudes.  Again,  we  know  that, 
other  things  equal,  the  intensity  of  a  sound  decreases  as  the  distance 
of  its  source  from  the  ear  increases.  If  we  determine  the  distance  of 
the  just  noticeable  sound  for  different  observers,  and  find  that  A  can 
just  hear  an  intensity  i,  while  B  hears  only  an  intensity  3,  we  may 
say  that  ^'s  sensitivity  for  intensities  of  sound  is  only  one-third  as 
great  as  that  of  ^4.  To  test  sensible  discrimination  we  proceed  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  Suppose  that  two  weights  of  100  and  120  gr. 
are  found  just  noticeably  different  when  they  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  palm  of  the  resting  hand,  but  that  100  and  104  gr.  can  be  just 
distinguished  if  they  are  lifted  and  *  weighed '.  The  stimulus-differences 
stand  in  the  ratio  5:1,  and  the  sensible  discrimination  in  the  first 
case  is,  consequently,  only  \  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  second.  In 
other  words,  the  sensible  discrimination  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  just  noticeable  difference.  Again,  if  we  find  that  two  brightnesses, 
ID  and  II,  present  the  same  apparent  difference  as  the  brightnesses 
100  and  no,  we  may  say  that  the  sensible  discrimination  at  10  is 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  at  100.  In  other  words,  the  sensible  dis- 
crimination is  also  inversely  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
apparently  equal  difference. 

6.  The  just  noticeable  stimulus  is  technically  termed  the  stimulus 
Urnen,  and  the  just  noticeable  stimulus-difference  the  difference  Urnen. 
The  stimulus  is  generally  denoted  by  the  letter  r  [*];  the  stimulus-diflfer- 
ence  (r  —  r^)  by  the  expression  Ar  (or  D)\  the  difference  limen 
by  S  [■].  For  the  stimulus  limen  we  shall  employ  the  symbol  ©.  A 
distinction  is  made — not  very  happily,  as  it  involves  the  transference 
of  relations  which  obtain  between  stimuli  to  the  sensible  discrimi- 
nation— between  an  absolute  and  a  relative  sensible  discrimination. 
The  magnitude  A  r  or  5,  absolutely  regarded,  gives  a  measure  of  the 
absolute  sensible  discrimination;  its  relation  to  the  stimuli  for  which 

the  difference  holds,  or  — ,  expresses  the  relative  sensible  dis- 
crimination.    When    two    stimuli    are   compared,   it  is   usual  to  keep 

[*]  Reiz  «=  stimulus.    [■]  Schwelle  *=  limen. 


jF        a  sense,  L 
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ifioaMsat^aUlB  UiBothaiiB  varied.    Ths  former  thus  becom«.  In 

the  sUndaid,  to  which  the  variable  is  referred  for  detenai- 

accordingly  termed  the  standard  tlimnlut,  ^['J,  as  dis- 

tingniflhed  from  the  iHmuIta  of  compamon,   Ff*].    The  relative  sen- 

&»■       5 
siUe  diacrimination  is  usually  expressed  in  tenns  of  N,  as      „   or  -j^ 

The  aim  of  all  measurement  of  sensitivity  is  the  ascertainment  of  S, 
or  äie  apparent  equality  (likeness)  of  two  r;  the  aim  of  all  raeasure- 
meot  of  sensible  discrimination  that  of  S,  or  the  apparent  equality 
(likeness)  of  two  Af.  This  difference  in  the  objects  of  the  measure- 
ment of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  is  indicated  by  a  dif- 
ference in  terminology.  The  ascertainment  of  €  is  a  slimulus  dettr- 
mination;  that  of  H  a  differtnct  deUrminalion.  So  the  procedure  which 
consists  iu  effecting  an  apparent  equality  (likeness)  of  stimuli  is 
tenned  tlimulus  eomparison ;  that  which  leads  fo  un  apparent  equality 
(likeness)  of  stimulus- differences,  difftrenee  comparison.  Stimulus  deter- 
mination and  difference  determination  give  absolute  values;  stimulus 
comparison  and  difference  comparison  relative.  Stimulus  comparison  by 
no  means  necessarily  results  in  the  correlation  of  subjective  equality  with 
objective  equality  ofstimuli;  and  apparent  equality  of  stimulus-differences 
is  not  an  index  of  their  objective  equality.  It  may  very  well  happen  that 
an  apparently  equal  stimulus-dißcrence  corresponds  not  to  ao  equal 
diffeieiice  between  stimuli,  but  to  an  equality  of  their  ratios:  i.e.,  that 
T  and  r,  appear  equally  different  with  /■,  and  r,,  not  when  r—  r,  = 

r^  —  r,,  but  when  —  =i— L_     This   is,    of  course,  in  itself  indifferent 

for  the  measurement  of  sensible  discrimination.  And  it  is,  therefore, 
also  indifferent  whether  in  particular  the  absolute  or  relative  sensible 

discrimination,   i.t.,    whether   Ar  or  —  is  constant. 

7.  All  these  expressions  are  expressions  of  the  magnitude  of  sensi- 
tivi^  or  sensible  discrimination;  i.e.,  indicate  their  clhciency  in  face 
of  absolute  or  relative  values  of  determined  or  compared  stimuli  or 
stumilus-differences.  But  when  a  physicist,  t.g.,  is  reporting  a  seien- 
tific  observation,  he  is  not  content  to  give  merely  the  observed  or 
cakrolated  average  of  a  series  of  expctimenlal  figures,  but  states  how 
fas  the  separate  results  agreed  with  one  another  before  their  average 
was  taken.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  we,  too,  should  indicate  the 
fluctuations  which  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  undergo  in 
presence  of  the  same  stimulus  and  stimuliis-difrcrcncc.  The  mean 
value  of  these  fluctuations  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  sen- 
(']  Narmalreii.    (']  I'dnhiclureix. 
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sitivity  or  sensible  discrimination.  The  necessity  of  the  introduction  of 
this  second  rubric  of  measurement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  small  S 
have  been  found  in  various  cases  with  relatively  great  variations,  and 
large  6'  with  comparatively  small  variations.  Knowledge  of  the 
'magnitude'  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  in  such  cases 
would  obviously  be  but  a  part  of  the  knowledge  required. 

No  more  is  meant,  here,  by  'fluctuations*  of  sensitivity  and  sen- 
sible discrimination,  than  the  vacillation  which  we  have  seen  (§  5.  2,  e,g) 
to  result  from  the  undulatory  movements  of  attention.  If  we  add 
together  the  errors  ascribed  to  these  in  our  previous  equation,  a,  ^9  /> . . . 
without  regard  to  their  +  or  —  signs,  and  divide  their  sum  by  the 
number  of  observations,  we  obtain  the  mean  fluctuation  or  (as  it  is 
usually  termed)  the  mean  variation^  MV,  As  related  to  this,  the 
probable  value  of  the  observation,  which  we  called  By  becomes  the 
arithmetical  mean,  M,  of  the  series.  M  or  By  then,  affords  a  meas- 
ure of  the  magnitude  of  sensitivity  or  sensible  discrimination,  while 
MV  gives  a  numerical  expression  of  its  delicacy.  Sensitivity  and 
sensible  discrimination  are,  here  again,  inversely  proportional  to  the 
value  obtained:  the  smaller  the  MV^  the  greater  their  delicacy. 

The  distinction  of  an  absolute  and  relative  sensitivity  and  sensible 

discrimination   has   an  especial  significance  in  this  connection.    As  a 

general    rule,    it   will   be  even  more  important  to  know  their  relative 

delicacy  than   their  absolute,   since  the  accuracy  of  an  observation  is 

gauged    not   by   the   absolute  magnitude  of  its  average  error,  but  by 

the  quotient  of  that  error  and  M,    It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 

MV       MV 
determine  the  value  of    or  -r — ^  etc.,  as  well  as  that  of  MV. 

r         Ar 

8.     Admission   of  the  validity  of  a  particular   MV  evidently  pre- 
supposes  the   belief  that   the   magnitude    of  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination   remained   practically  unchanged  throughout  the  exper- 
imental  series   from  which  it  was  calculated.     In  the  absence  of  this 
belief  it  would  be  useless  to  reckon  out  the  MV,  as  it  would  arouse 
an   altogether  erroneous  idea  of  the  course  of  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination.     Suppose,  e.g.^  that  the  sensible  discrimination  increased 
twofold  within  a  given  series,   />.,   that  the  just  noticeable  stimulus- 
difference   was  at    the  end  only  the  half  of  what  it  had  been  at  the 
beginning:  the-  mean  variation  might  easily  be  disproportionately  large. 
On   the  whole,   however,  it  is  safe    to    assume    that    magnitude    and 
delicacy    of    sensitivity    and     sensible    discrimination    in     the     same 
indi\'idual   are   directly  proportional.     To   ascertain  whethör   a  series 
is  unfitted  to  serve  as  a  basis  of   calculation,  owing   to  the  influence 
of  practice  or  habituation  or  what  not,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide 
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_  ft  nimiDar  of  nib-fleries  (uy,  of  5  or  lo  experimenti),  uid 

compare  the  avenges  obtained  from  these.  If  their  differences 
■K  merely  fortuitous  and  iircgular,  the  series  may  be  treated  as  a 
whole. 

We  distinguish  these  purely  accidental  fluctuations  of  judgment, 
due  to  the  operation  of  variable  factors  wliich  cancel  or  com[>en8ate 
one  another,  from  variations  which  show  a  definite  tendency,  i.e.,  a 
continuous  increase  or  decrease  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimina- 
tion. Such  conttant  variation  furnishes  a  veiy  simple  measure  of  the 
influences  which  occasion  it;  the  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  of 
sensitivity  or  sensible  discrimination  is  a  direct  indication  of  the  extent 
of  their  power.  They  cannot  be  really  avoided  or  eliminated  (cf. 
what  was  said  of  practice  above,  §  5.  lo). 

9.  This  constant  variation  is  not  to  be  confused  with  what  are 
called  eonsiani  erron,  which  can  be  eliminated  by  the  proper  method- 
ical means.  They  constitute  positive  or  negative  increments  of  the 
probable  value  of  an  observation,  consequent  upon  cliffcreitces  in  the 
temporal  or  spatial  position  of  the  stimuli  compared,  that  is,  upon 
differences  in  the  external  conditions  under  which  these  stimuli  affect 
the  oiganism.  If  the  two  stimuli  in  question  are  r  and  r,,  and  r 
regularly  precedes  r,,  we  have  a  time  error;  if  r  and  f,  are  pre- 
sented simultaneously,  but  r  is  always  to  the  right  and  t\  to  the  left, 
or  r  always  above  and  r,  below,  we  have  a  space  error.  Both  errors  can 
be  quite  simply  eliminated.  When  observations  with  a  particular  tem- 
poral or  spatial  arrangement  have  given  a  particular  mean  value,  M^, 
an  equa]  number  of  observations  is  taken  with  the  precisely  opposite 
arrangement  (r  following  r^,  r  to  the  left,  r  below,  and  so  on),  and 
gives  the  value  M,.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  M^  and  M^  is  free  of 
constant  errors.  If  both  kinds  of  error  are  operative  in  the  same 
investigation  (as  where  pressure  stimuli  are  applied  successively  Rt 
different  points  of  the  surface  of  the  skin),  four  series  of  obseriations 
must  be  made,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  of  ^^^,  M,,  M,  and  M^ 
calculated.  In  cither  case  the  magnitude  of  a  special  error  can  be 
separately  determined.  Both  elimination  and  determination  are,  of 
comae,  possible  only  if  the  conditions  of  judgment  have  been  kept 
constant  in  all  other  respects. 

The  reasons  fur  the  errors  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  different  sensitivity  of  the  points  of  skin  or  retina 
stimulated  may  partly  account  for  the  space  error;  the  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  nervous  excitation  for  the  two  stimuli  may  partially 
explain  the  time  error.  But  both  may  be  affected  also  by  the  differ- 
ence  Id   the   drcmnstances   tmder   which  the  standard  stimulus  and 
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stimulus   of  comparison  are  judged.     In  any  event,  we  can  make  no 
general  statement  as  to  their  direction  and  magnitude. 

ID.  The  methods  which  can  be  employed  for  the  formulation  of 
the  magnitude  of  sensitivity  or  sensible  discrimination  in  terms  of 
stimulus  or  difference  determination,  or  stimulus  or  difference  com- 
parison, may  be  denominated  gradation  methods  and  error  methods. 
In  the  abstract,  any  method  can  be  employed  for  any  object;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  theoretical  foundation  and  practical  application 
differ  in  different  cases.  The  gradation  methods  make  use  of  small 
and  uniform  changes  in  stimuli  and  stimulus-differences  to  obtain  the 
value  required :  they  measure  the  magnitude  of  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination  in  a  relatively  direct  and  simple  manner.  The  error 
methods  deduce  the  probable  course  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  dis- 
crimination from  a  large  number  of  judgments,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  errors  made  in  the  production  or  estimation  of  given  stimuli  or 
stimulus-aifferences  bear  a  uniform  relation  to  the  delicacy  of  sensiti- 
vity and  sensible  discrimination:  the  measurement  of  their  magnitude 
is  here  attended  with  certain  difiBculties.  The  methods  remain  essen- 
tially the  same,  however  different  the  problems  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  solve.  Our  discussion  can,  therefore,  most  usefully  be  based 
upon  this  cardinal  difference  in  procedure. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  individual  measurement- 
methods.  The  reader  may  refer  to  Wundt,  Phys.  Psych.  ^  I.  ;  Fechner,  Elemente  and 
Revision;  Müller,  Zur  Grundlegung  der  Psychophysik^  1878,  Psychophysische 
Methodik,  1904;  Titchener,  Exp.  Psych.,  II.,  1905. — 

The  following  table  of  the  symbolic  expressions  explained  in  the  previous  paragraphs, 
and  of  some  others  which  will  be  used  in  what  follows,  may  be  of  service  to  the 
student. 

'*,  n>  ^Sf  ^t  •  •  •  ==  stimulus.     (Any  of  the  possible  modifications 

of  stimulus  may  be  thus  represented;  stimulus 
form  or  stimulus  intensity,  stimulus  duration 
or  stimulus  [spatial]  magnitude.) 
A^  =  Z>  =r  r  —  ri ,  r\  —  n  .  .  .  =  stimulus-difference. 
S    =just  noticeable  A^  =  difference  limen. 

S    =just  noticeable  r  =  stimulus  limen. 

A^,  S  =  absolute  magnitude  of  sensible  discrimination. 

i    — •  =  relative  magnitude  of  sensible  discrimination. 

N  =  standard  stimulus. 

V  =  stimulus  of  comparison. 

M  =  arithmetical  mean. 

MV  ==  mean  variation. 

MV 

=  relative  delicacy  of  sensitivity. 


'lONMXTBODS.  $3 

B  nUdre  dellcKf  af  iriufiila  dlicrinitutkia. 

^  lublimiiul  (iuiiiotic«*blel  itimulni  or  itimulni-di&miKe. 
r  at  A^  ^  tapralimiaal   (more  tlinn  just  noticeable)  iti- 

mnlus  or  stimului-dilTerence. 
Subjective  or  apparent   equality  (likeness)  of  stimuli  or  slimulus-differeDcei  we 
■ball  denote  by  the  dgn  |||;  subjective  or  apparent  difference  in  Ihe  sense  of 'greater' 
('atronger',  etc)  by  >-;  and  subjective  or  apparent  difference  in  the  sesM  of'leu' 
('weakn',  etc.)  by  <^ 

i  7.    The  Gradation  Method«. 

I.  Chaiacteiiatic  of  all  the  gradation  methods  is  the  continuance 
of  small,  unnoticeabte  changes  of  stimuli  or  stimulus-differences  in  a 
constant  directioD,  until  a  corresponding  change  takes  place  in  the 
judgment  of  the  observer.  Thus,  if  we  set  out  from  an  objective  and 
subjective  equality  of  stimuli,  and  seek  to  discover  at  what  point  the 
one  of  them  becomes  just  noticeably  different  from  the  other,  we  shall 
take  a  large  number  of  short  steps  iik  the  direction  of  difference,  and 
note  at  what  objective  point  of  change  the  subjective  cognition  of 
difference  arises.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  reasons  in  support  of 
this  slow  advance,  since  the  accuracy  of  determination  must  obviously 
be  [sopoTtional  to  the  munber  of  values  bordering  upon  the  required 
vahie  which  the  observer  has  opportunity  to  judge.  The  delicacy  of 
phyncal  measurements  enables  us  to  make  our  steps  comparatively 
very  small.  Their  number  and  magnitude  are,  as  a  rule,  inversely 
proportional  to  each  other.  How  large  they  must  be,  or  how  numerous 
they  may  be,  in  a  particular  case,  will  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of 
sensible  disciimination  or  sensitivity.  To  minimise  the  influence  of 
expectation,  fatigue,  and  habituation,  it  is  usual  to  interpolate  but  few 
steps, — perhaps  five, — between  two  different  judgments.  The  steps  are 
best  made  fairly  large  at  first,  and  afterwards  diminished,  so  that  the 
level  at  which  the  change  of  judgment  takes  place  is  defined  as  ac- 
curately as  may  be.  The  judgments  themselves  should  be  recorded 
at  once,  tmder  the  immediate  influence  of  the  impressions,  since  they 
are  meant  to  be  simply  a  reproduction  of  these,  and  must  not  admit 
any  modifying  or  rdnforcing  extraneous  processes, — or,  in  other  words, 
since  the  indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  are  meant  to 
be,  as  far  aa  possible,  a  true  copy  of  the  direct.  If  an  assured  ju<^- 
meot  is  for  some  reason  impossible,  the  experiment  must  be  repeated, 
and  no  reliance  placed  upon  the  recovery  of  the  lost  assurance  by 
reflection  and  memory. 
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2.  But  the  limiting  value  which  we  obtain  in  this  manner  cannot 
be  regarded  as  furnishing  in  itself  an  adequate  measure  of  sensitivity 
and  sensible  discrimination.  Foi  every  fresh  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  required  change  of  judgment  adds  to  the  probability  of  its  occur- 
rence, so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  take  place  earlier  than  might 
be  expected  under  normal  conditions.  The  chief  psychological  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  must  be  sought  in  expectation.  The  subject 
knows  that  the  stimuli  are  undergoing  continuous  alteration,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  experiment  is  to  bring  about  a  change  of  judgment. 
He  naturally  inclines,  therefore,  to  let  his  judgment  change.  In  certain 
cases  this  tendency  can  be  compensated  by  the  antagonistic  influence 
of  habituation.  But  we  can  never  be  quite  certain  that  the  change 
of  judgment  really  corresponds  to  the  just  noticeable  alteration.  It 
was,  therefore,  proposed  by  G.  E.  Müller  that  this  method  should 
always  be  combined  with  a  reversal  of  procedure ;  that  when  the  first 
change  of  judgment  had  been  effected,  the  experimenter  should  work 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  a  supraliminal  value  of  the  object  of 
judgment  back  to  its  onginal  value.  If,  for  instance,  we  began  with 
the  subjective  equality  of  r  and  r^,  and  brought  about  a  noticeable 
difference  between  them  by  a  gradual  alteration  of  r  ,  we  should  after- 
wards begin  again  with  a  clear  difference  between  them,  and  gradually 
diminish  it  until  it  became  unnoticeable.  The  new  judgment  of 
equality  in  the  latter  case  must,  Tor  the  reasons  alleged  above,  come 
somewhat  too  soon,  i.^.,  the  objective  difference  be  too  large.  Then, 
by  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  Ar,  we  may  hope  to  have  obtained 
a  probable  expression  of  the  sensible  discrimination.  If  this  combi- 
nation of  procedures  is  to  be  of  any  real  worth,  however,  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  the  steps  must  be  the  same  in  both  directions.  To 
ensure  this  similarity,  in  cases  where  the  method  begins^  with  a 
supraliminal  stimulus  or  stimulus-difference,  Wundt  proposed  further 
that  the  experiments  should  be  continued  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  judgment  changed  to  one  at  which  the  stimulus-difference  was 
quite  clear,  and  that  the  reversed  procedure  should  start  from  this 
latter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  number  and  size  of  the  steps 
can  be  regulated  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 

3.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  a  procedure  by  gradation, 
such  as  we  have  here  sketched,  is  equally  useful  for  stimulus  deter- 
mination and  stimulus  comparison,  for  difference  determination  and 
difference  comparison.  It  is,  therefore,  an  undesirable  usage  which 
distinguishes  a  method  of  just  noticeable  differences  or  of  least  dif- 
ferences from  a  method  of  supraliminal  differences  or  mean  gradations 
and   a  method   of  just  noticeable  stimuli  and  equivalents.     For  these 


dififerenceE —^  c  to  diStatnoei  at  msäiod,  but 

merely  to  difTereDces  in  t  object  of  inquiry.  The  procedure  a 
precisely  the  same  id  all  the  special  methodical  developments.  The 
method  of  just  noticeable  or  least  differences  consists  simply  in  its 
application  to  difference  detenninatlon,  the  method  of  supraliminal 
differences  or  mean  gradations  in  its  application  to  difference  com- 
pariflOQ.  In  the  Bame  way,  the  method  of  just  noticeable  stimuli 
appBxs  it  to  stimulus  determination,  that  of  equivalents  to  stimulus 
compaiison.  The  titles  in  ordinary  use  are  further  undesirable,  for 
the  reason  that  they  make  it  appear  as  if  values  like  S,  r  |||  r^, 
etc.,  could  not  be  determined  in  other  ways,  by  means  of  the  error 
methods.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  treat  of  the  procedure 
by  gradation  under  the  single  rubric  of  the  method  of  minimal  changts 
(Wundt),  and  indicate  its  applicability  in  different  departments  ofinvestiga- 
tion  imder  the  four  headings  explained  above,— stimulus  determination, 
stimulus  ctxnpaiison,  difference  determination,  and  difference  comparison. 

I.    The  Method  of  Minimal  Changes  in  its  Application  to 

Stimulus  Determination  (Method  of  Just  Noticeable 

Stimuli). 

4.  Fig.  I  gives  a  schema  of  this  method.  Magnitudes  of  the  stimulus 
«nployed  in  the  investigation  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  in  as- 
caiding  order  along  the  vertical  AB,  extending 
&can  the  subliminal  (at  A)  to  the  supraliminal 
(at  B^  through  all  possible  intermediate  stages. 
The  experiments  b^in  at  \_  The  stimulus  r  is 
changed,  by  veiy  small  positive  increments,  until 
the  judgment  is  made  that  a  sensation  is  present 
to  consciousness.  The  corresponding  stimulus 
value  (6^)  is  entered  in  the  experimenter's  record. 
From  this  point  on  the  increase  is  continued,  by 
quick  removes,  not  specially  noted  in  the  schema, 
until  a  stimulus  ^  is  reached,  which  is  clearly 
siqnaliminal.  Now  b^:tns  an  alteration  of  r  by 
veiy  small  negative  increments,  which  is  continued  to  unnoliceabilily, 
ijt.,  until  the  judgment  is  made  that  there  is  no  loiiger  any  sensation 
present.  The  corresponding  stimulus  value  (£„)  is  again  entered  in 
the  KCMd.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  values  »^  ^nd  ©„_  we  have: 
6-  +  e. 


1=  = 


Fig. 
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the  Stimulus  limen  for  the  particular  series  of  observations.  The 
number  of  constant  and  accidental  errors  to  which  sensitivity  is  liable 
renders  it  desirable  to  repeat  the  series  several  times  over,  and  to 
calculate  the  average  of  the  various  limens, — provided  that  they  do 
not   show  any  constant  increase  or  decrease.     Moreover,  the  method 

must  begin  alternately  with  ^  and  ^  in  these  series,  for  the  elimination 

of  a  possible  constant  error  attending  the  choice  of  either. 

This  method  of  stimulus  determination  admits  of  application  to  all 

those  limens  of  sensibility  which  we  have  already  mentioned  (§  4.  8), 

as   well    as  to  the  limits  of  modal  sensitivity.     Suppose,  e^.,  that  we 

are  determining  the  intensive  stimulus   limen  for  pressure  sensations 

at  the  tip  of  the  finger.     We  begin  by  placing  a  weight  of  i  mgr. 

upon   the    surface   of   the    skin;    then    3  mgr.;  and  then  4  mgr., — at 

which  point  the  subject  notices  a  gentle  pressure.     We  then  pass  to 

7  and  9  mgr.,  with  which  latter  the  sensation  of  pressure  is  tolerably 

dear.     Travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  from  9  to  7  and  onwards, 

we   find    that   6  mgr.  are  not  noticed.     The  pressure  limen  is  then 

6  +  4 

=  5  mgr.     The  magnitude  of  sensitivity  for  pressure  stimuli  at 

mm 

the  tip  of  the  finger  would  consequently  be  \\  since  sensitivity  in 
general  may  be  regarded  as  =  —. 

II.     The  Method  of  Minimal  Changes  in  its  Application 
to  Stimulus  Comparison  (Method  of  Equivalents). 

5.     The  schema  of  this  method,  given  in  Fig.  2,  is  very  similar  in 
appearance    to    that   of    the   former.     The   stimulus  magnitudes  here, 
Q  however,  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  limen, 

but  may  be  all  supraliminal.     We  denote  by  r 

(. ^  the  standard  stimulus,  which  remains  constant 

throughout  the  experiment,  by  r^  the  stimulus 
of  comparison,  which  is  to  be  made  equal  to 
r.     The   method    begins    with   a  value  of  r^, 
which  is   clearly  smaller  than  r;  then  passes, 
III       ^y  ^^  familiar  short  steps,  to  a  judgment  of 
equality   (ascending);   proceeds  by   quick  re- 
moves to  an  rj,  which  is  clearly  greater  than  r\ 
and  there  tiuns  back,  continuing  until  a  second 
'^^"^  judgment  of  equality  (descending)  occurs.    The 
mean  of  the  two  corresponding  stimulus  mag- 
*^'  ^'  nitudes  is  taken,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 

the    true  i\   |||  r.     For  the  elimination  of  constant  errors  it  is  neces- 


r,Sp 


1 


(Clllr. 


t    . 


'«jqjjEy-^M^jn.  J  point  of  die  whole  pracednr^  bat 

also  the  teiupoiat  or  spaiial         ion  of  the  two  stimuli. 

This  method  may  also  be  employed  to  test  all  kinds  of  sensibility, 
and  to  measure  the  modal  sensitivity  in  the  coat  of  difieient  observers, 
may  put  the  inntter  in  the  fonn  of  an  equation: 
Sensitivi^  :  Sensitivity,  =  r^  :  r, 
which  ezpicflscs  the  foct  that  the  sensitivity  of  one  observer  (or  of 
one  portion  of  the  akin,  iindei  certain  circumstances)  stands  to  the 
senütivity  of  another  observer  (or  of  another  portion  of  the  skin, 
under  other  drcumstances)  inversely  as  the  apparently  equal  stimuli 
in  corresponding  experiments.  Suppose,  t^.,  that  the  pressure  sen- 
sitivity with  stimulation  of  the  tingcr-tip  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
same  sensitivity  with  stimulation  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  Let  a 
^»essiiTe  of  5  gr.  OD  the  former  serve  as  standard  stimulus.  The 
application  of  the  method  as  described  above  may  give  a  pressure 
of  2  gr.  as  its  equivalent.  The  sensitivity  of  the  back  of  the  hand 
is  then  2-^  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  finger-tip.  From  this  we 
can  calculate  that  the  stimulus  limen,  which  we  found  to  be  5  mgr. 
for  the  finger-tip,  will  be  z  mgr.  for  the  back  of  the  hand;  in  other 
words,  that  the  sensitivity  is  here  ^,  while  it  was  previously  \. — The 
production  of  minimal  stimuli  and  of  minimal  changes  in  them  is 
often  so  difficult  that  stimulus  comparison,  with  its  application  of 
supralirninal  magnitudes,  has  been  very  extensively  employed  to  test 
sensitivity.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  only  those  stimuli 
should  be  chosen  for  comparison  which  can  be  readily  and  certainly 
judged,  and  which  can  claim  the  relatively  largest  noticeability  for  the 
relatively  smallest  alterations.  Stimuli  which  are  too  weak  or  too 
strong,  too  small  or  too  large,  too  short  or  too  long,  must  be  avoided; 
tboi^h  no  more  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. —It  is  customary,  in 
physical  photometry,  to  make  the  subjective  equality  of  two  uniformly 
variable  light  intensities  the  criterion  of  their  objective  equality.  In 
such  work,  the  method  of  minimal  changes  might  serviceably  be 
employtd,   and  the  precautions  which  it  suggests  profitably  observed. 

III.   The  Method  of  Minimal  Changes  in  its  Application 

to   Difference   Determination  (Method  of  Just 

Noticeable  or  Least  Differences;  also  termed 

Method  of  Minimal  Changes,  in  the 

narrower  sense). 

5.    The  just  noticeable  difference  between  two  stimuli  can  be  deter- 
mined in  two  ways,  by  a  gradual  increase  and  by  a  gradual  decrease 
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of  the  stimulus  of  comparison.  This  twofold  procedure  (schematised 
in  Fig.  3)  gives  two  difference  limens,  which  are  termed  the  upper 
(F  =  Tj  increased)  and  the  lower  (F  =  n  decreased)  respectively. 
The  usual  starting  point  of  the  experiment  is  the  apparent  equality 

of  the  two  stimuli  (^  |(|  ^j).  The  increase  and 
decrease  of  r,  must  be  regularly  alternated, 
for  the  elimination  of  constant  errors. 

Suppose  that  we  first  of  all  make  r^  >  r: 
the  stimulus  difference  is  recorded  as  A  r'*^  [*]. 
We   then   increase   r^   to  A).;  and  from  that 

point  return  to  r^  |||  r,  or  the  apparent  dis- 
appearance of  the  difference  (recorded  as 
Är^^o)'    We  thus  have 


1 


rJiir- 


I 


r.:<r- 


4f^ 


Ah 


r,:^n 


1 


/•I1IA> 


(I) 


Lrfo  +  t^rf'c 


=  An,  =  So ;  the  upper 


\ 


(2) 


Ar'«  +  Ar'/, 


difference  Urnen, 

We  then  go  on  to  decrease  r^  still  further, 
to  the  apparent  difference  r^  <  r,  which  we 
record  as  Ar'«  ['].  From  that  we  proceed  to 
a  A]^;  and  then  again  return  to  an  apparent 
equality,  at  the  difference  Ar'/«.  We  thus  have 
=Ar«  =  Su\  the  lower  difference  limen. 


From  these  two  we  can  determine 

A 

Otf  "r    ^u 


(3) 


=  S\  the  mean  difference  limen. 


If  we  make  r  +  So  =  ro^  and  r  —  «S^  =  r«,  we  obtain 

(4)  r^   —   5  =  r«  +  5  =  i?;  the  estimation  value  of  the  stimulus 
r,  and 

(5)  db  (R — r)  =  A;  the  estimation  error  or  estimation  difference. 
Substituting  in  equation  (4)  the  original  expressions  for  r<,  or  r«  and 

5,  we  get  the  following  for  R  and  A: 

/  \  7>  I        ^O     ^U 

(4  «) 


Ä  =  r  + 


(5«) 


A  = 


0<7     O« 


If  A  =  o,  i.tf..  So  =  «S«,  we  have  found  constancy  of  the  absolute 
sensible  discrimination:  if  A  is  positive,  i,e,^  So  >  Su,  a  decrease  of 
the  absolute  sensible  discrimination  with  increasing  r:  if  A  is  negative, 
i,e,^  So  <:  Sui  an  increase  of  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination  with 

[»]  o  =  «oyer'.    [■]««=  'under*. 


J«  ffaw~|igF         R  ^  r,  i^.,  r  u  correctlj  estimated; 

in  the  second  R  >  r.  Lit  f  !■  ovemtiniated ;  in  the  third  R  <.r, 
i.e.,  r  is  underestimated.  Sensible  discrimination  can,  therefoie,  be 
«pressed  in  terms  uf  Ä  and  A,  as  well  as  by  &,  &,,  and  5. 

7.  But  the  lueihorj  ciui  be  employed  in  still  more  ways,  and  gives 
still  other  test-values.  Thus,  in  cases  where  it  U  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain by  a  rapid  procedure  the  dependency  of  sensible  discrimination 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  stimuli,  it  is  sufHcient  to  detennine  the  upper 
difference  limen  only.  Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  at  r'  \{\r; 
a  supraliminal  Ar  may  be  made  the  starting  point.  This  will  be 
e^jedally  convenient  where  r,  HI  r  does  not  correspond  to  r,  =:  r,  owing 
to  constant  errors  or  other  circimistances.  Again,  to  eliminate  constant 
enon,  the  experiment«  must  vary  not  only  the  temporal  or  spatial 
portion  of  standard  stimulus  and  stimulus  of  comparison,  but  also  the 
direction  in  which  r,  is  altered.  If  he  starts  out  from  r,  |||  r,  e.g.,  he 
must  b^in  by  increasing  r^  as  often  as  he  begins  by  decreasing  it, 
and  arrange  the  order  of  his  determinations  by  reference  to  the  begin- 
ning.   Further,  the  course  of  sensible  discctmination  can  be  expressed 

not  only  by  S^  Su,  S,  A  and  R,  but  by  —  and  — ,  which  are 
termed  limens  of  re/alien.  If  —  =  n«  is  the  upper  limen  of  relation, 
and  —  ^  Vk  the  /aww,  then 

is  the  mtan  limen  of  relation.  These  values  are  used  in  particular, 
with  — ,  — ^  and  — ,  to  characterise  the  relative  sensible  discrimi- 
nation. 

An  illustration  will  serve  to  make  the  matter  clearer.  Suppose  that 
we  have  a  standard  stimulus  of  90  gr.  given  us,  and  that  we  are 
required  to  find  the  stimulus  of  comparison  which  is  just  noticeably 
different  from  it.  We  apply  first  standard  weight  and  then  variable 
weight  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  note  that  at  r,  =  90  gr.  the 
two  stimuli  are  judged  to  be  subjectively  equal.  Gradual  increase  of 
r^  then  leads  to  a  r,  >  r  (i>.,  to  H^)  at  95  gr.  A  further  increase,  to 
too  gr.,  makes  the  dißerence  very  apparent.  Gradual  decrease  of  the 
100  gr.  leads  to  a  rjlr  ((.«.,  to  r"o)  at  97  gr.  We  thus  have 
*'.  +  »*, 
- —  =  r«  =  96,  and  Ar*  =  r»  —  r  =  6.     Continuing  to  decrease 

r^  b^ond  the  limits  of  die  judgment  of  equality,  we  obtain  a  r,  <  r 


6o 
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(/>.,  r'«)  at  85  gr.;  and  then,  returning  from  80  gr.  upwards,  a  r^  |||  r 
{t.e.t   r^^u)  at  84.     We   thus  have  — =  ru=  845,  and  A/«  - 

ma 

r—r«  =  5-5.     Averaging,    we    get =5=575,    while 


ro  —  S=I^  =  9025,  and  therefore  A  =  ±  (-^  —  r)  =  +  0*25  = 


1^0   "^'i^U 


The  absolute  sensible  discrimination  is  therefore  not  constant,  but 
decreases  with  increase  of  the  stimulus  magnitude.  Whether  the  relative 
sensible  discrimination  is  constant  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty, 
as  Aro  and  Ar«  lie  too  near  together.  A  calculation  of  the  limens 
of  relation  gives  Vo  =  H»  ^«  =  approximately  ff,  and  consequently 
V  =  approximately  \^,  This  makes  a  constancy  of  the  relative  sensible 
discrimination  probable. 

IV.     The  Method  of  Minimal  Changes  in  its  Application 

to  Difference  Comparison  (Method  of  Supraliminal 

Differences  or  Mean  Gradations). 

8.  To  determine  directly  the  apparent  equality  of  two  stimulus 
differences  r^  —  r=  Ar^  and  r,  — ^r^  =  Ar,,  it  is  best  to  employ  the 
method  of  minimal  changes  in  the  manner  schematised  in  Fig.  4.  Two 
of  the  three  stimuli  (those  farthest  apart  from  one  another,  r  and  r,) 

are  kept  constant,  and  the  third  (the  inter- 
mediate r^)  varied.  A  clear  difference  of 
Arj  and  Ar,  (say  Ar,  >  Ar^)  is  chosen 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  experiment,  and 


.— r„ 


ira  III  ir, 
irjlllir; 


r'o  +  f''o  +  f'u  +  r"u 


rj  increased,  in  the  familiar  way,  until 
Ar,  |||Ar^.  This  r^  is  then  further  in- 
creased, until  a  difference  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  quite  distinct  (Ar,  <Arj); 
and  then  again  decreased  until  the  differ- 
ence becomes  unnoticeable.  In  both  cases 
the  gradation  can  be  extended  to  apparent 
inequality  of  the  differences.  The  procedure 
gives  four  values  of  r^,  the  average  of  which 
is  taken.  If  the  two  values  obtained  in  the 
direction  A  to  B  are  termed  r^0  and  r^'o, 
and  the  two  obtained  in  the  direction  B 
to  A  are  termed  r'«  and  f'^u,  the  quotient 

is  the  magnitude  of  r^  which  corresponds  to 
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Hwe  aupjective  equ  Itj  of  the  two  diffetences.  If  Ar,  >  Ar, , 
ite  sensible  disciimioatioa  haa  decreased  with  increanng 
of  the  stimuli;  if  Ar,  <  Ar,,  it  has  iacreased;  if  Ar,  ■= 
Ar,,  it  ba«  remained  constant.  In  the  latter  event  (i.e.,  when 
^t  III  ^1  corresponds  to  Ar,  =  Ar,),  r,  must  be  the  aiithmelical 
mean  between  r  and  r,.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  relative  sensible 
discrimination  is  constant,  Ar,  must  be  ^Ar,,  when  the  two  are 
aiiparenUy  equal :  the  proportion  being  r  :  r,  =  r,  :  r„  or  r,  =  V  r  .  r^. 
Tbt  d^>endency  of  sensible  discrimination  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
stimuli  can,  therefore,  be  very  simply  tested  by  the  calculation  of  r, 
as  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  means  of  r  and  r,,  and  the  com- 
parison of  these  calculated  values  with  the  r,  obtained  by  experiment. 
9.  Difference  comparison  was  introduced  into  psychophysics  by 
Plateau.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  difference  determination  as 
is  borne  by  stimulus  comparison  to  stimulus  determination.  It  can 
be  used  with  difference  determination  to  measure  sensible  discrimina- 
Üon,  just  as  the  two  stimulus  methods  can  be  used  together  to  meas- 
ure sensitivi^.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  more  direct  path  to 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  sensible  discrimination.  Moreover,  since  two 
just  noticeable  differences  may  be  regarded  as  two  subjectively  equal 
differences,  its  results  can  be  employed  to  check  one  another.  Constant 
errtos,  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  experiments  and  the 
temporal  or  spatial  position  of  the  stimuli,  must  be  eliminated  here, 
at  always,  by  a  r^ular  alternation  of  conditions.  With  regard  to  the 
choice  of  stimuli,  it  is  usually  best  to  tale  such  as  present  a  consider- 
able difference.  For  (r)  the  relative  accuracy  of  estimation  is  thereby 
inoeased :—  it  has  been  found  that  the  MV  does  not  increase  proportion- 
ally to  the  stimulus  differences;  and  (2)  the  greater  the  distance  from 
r  to  r,,  the  greater  are  the  technical  accuracy  and  the  possibility  of  variation 
in  the  procedure  by  gradation.  The  statement  made  above,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  r  and  r,  constant,  and  to  vary  r^  until  the  two 
differences  r,  — r  and  >'t~r^  are  subjectively  equal,  is  based  upon  the 
obvious  consideration  that  the  sensible  discrimination  can  be  more 
exactly  determined  if  the  limiting  stimuli  remain  unaltered.  The  two 
difierences  thus  become  mutually  regulative  ;  change  in  the  one  means 
qimnltaneous  change  in  the  other.  Lastly ;  it  has  sometimes  been  objected 
to  the  method,  that  the  magnitude  of  supraliminal  sensation  differences 
carmot  be  experimentally  adjusted  to  allow  of  comparison  either  as 
between  different  observers,  or  for  the  same  observer  at  different  times. 
But  a  nmilar  objection  might  be  urged  with  regard  to  just  noticeable 
sensation  differences.  And  it  is  altogeiher  irrelevant  to  the  measurement 
of  lemäble  discrimination.    Sensations  and  sensation  differences  cannot 
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be   measured    at  all   (§  6.  2—5);  and  any  possible  change  that  they 
may  undergo  is,  consequently,  wholly  indifferent  to  us. 

We  may  again  conclude  with  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  we  have 
given  us  the  pressure  stimulus  r  =  15  gr.,  r,  =  135  gr.;  and  that 
we  are  required  to  find  by  gradation  an  intermediate  stimulus  r^  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  the  difference  r^ — r  =  Ar^  is  apparently 
equal  to  the  difference  r^—r^  =  A  r^.  We  begin  with  r  =  15,  ^1  = 
30,  r,  =  135.  The  r^  is  gradually  increased,  until  subjective  equality 
(Ar^  III  Arj)  is  reached  at  r^  =  42  {r*^.  It  is  then  still  further 
increased,  till  Ar^  >  Ar^  at  r^  =  49  {r^'o)-  The  same  procedure  is 
now  repeated  from  r^  =60;  and  r^u  found  at  48,  and  r''«  at  41.     We 

thus  have ^ —  =  45;  t\e.,  the  stimulus  differences  are 

4 

subjectively  equal  when  r^  =  45  gr.     In  this  case  A  r^  =  30,  A  r,  =  90: 

there  is   no   constancy  of  the   absolute  sensible  discrimination.     The 

same   result   is    reached   by  comparing  r^  with  the  arithmetical  mean 

of    r  and    ''g,— 75;     it     is    too    small    by    30   gr.     On    the   other 

hand,    the  decrease  of  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination  is  directly 

proportional  to  the  increase  of  the  stimuli.     It  decreases  in  the  ratio 

3:1,  while  the  stimuli  form  a  geometrical  series  with  the  exponent  3. 

But   if  the   absolute   sensible   discrimination  decreases  as   the  stimuli 

increase,    the   relative  sensible   discrimination   must  be  constant.     We 

Ar  Ar 

find,    as   a   matter   of  fact,    that  not  only   i  =  ?,  but  r.   = 

r  r* 

y  r.  Tg.     Now   we  know  already   that  a  pressure  of  96  gr.  is  just 

noticeably  different  from  a  pressure  of  90  gr.     It  follows  at  once,  that 

for  15  gr.  S  must  =  i,  for  45  gr.  S^  3,  and  for  135  gr.  S  =  g.    The 

S 

quotient    — ,    which    expresses    the  relative  sensible   discrimination,  is 

therefore  constant,  at  ^,    This  result  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  value  previously  obtained  for  v—^^. 

10.  There  are  still  one  or  two  general  considerations  which  must 
receive  attention  before  our  presentment  of  the  procedure  by  grada- 
tion can  be  regarded  as  complete,  (i)  It  must  be  emphasised,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  method  of  minimal  changes  always  implies  the 
procedure  with  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  direction  of  the  first 
series  of  changes  in  difference  determination,  e.g.^  may  not  be  clear 
to  the  subject.  But  since  the  further  course  of  the  method  is  perfectly 
plain  to  any  one  familiar  with  it,  when  once  this  initial  direction  has 
been  made  out,  it  is  better  to  secure  uniformity  of  experimental  con- 
ditions by  following  the  procedure  with  knowledge  from  the  outset. 
All   that   the   observer   has   to   do,  under  these   circumstances,  is  to 
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«i^iRBt  the.  Contents  o(  hit  introspection  as  impartially  and  conaden- 
liously  as  ponible.  (a)  It  is  fiuther  desirable  to  ke^  the  dincHon  oj 
iudgmtnl  eoMtttaU,  wherever  the  compaiison  of  two  or  more  sdmuS 
IB  involved.  By  constancy  of  the  'direction  of  judgment'  we  mean 
constant  adherens  to  die  rule  that  the  second  stimulus  ot  stimulus- 
di&retm  is  to  be  judged  in  its  relation  to  the  first;  so  that,  if  r,  is 
the  second  stimulus,  t^.,  the  expressions  'greater',  'less',  'equal' 
always  ägnity  r,  >''■'',<  r,  r,  |l|  r.  This  constancy  is  valuable 
in  two  ways,  (a)  It  greatiy  äcilitates  the  naming  of  the  introspective 
contents,  and  secures  definiteness  and  steadiness  of  attention  and 
expectation,  (i)  It  is  a  condition  of  any  real  elimioaticm  of  constant 
errors.  An  increase  of  r^  as  second  stimulus  corresponds  to  the 
judgment  'greater';  its  increase  as  first  stimulus  to  the  judgment 'less'. 
Now  since  the  tune  error  is  certainly  dependent,  in  part,  upon  this 
direction  of  judgment,  it  could  not  be  really  eliminated,  unless  the 
rule  of  constant  direction  were  applied  in  turn  to  each  of  the  stimuli. 
We  know  nothing  with  any  certainty,  however,  of  the  influence  of  the 
direction  of  judgment  Systematic  experiments  upon  the  subject  would 
be  welcome. 

II.  Our  account  of  the  method  of  minimal  changes  has  not  in- 
cluded any  special  reference  to  its  applicability  to  the  measurement 
of  the  delitaey  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination.  The  delicacy 
of  seusitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  b  measured  by  the  inverse 
vahie  of  the  MV\  and  this  is  obtained  by  the  calculation  of  the  aver- 
age divergence  of  a  number  of  similar  observations  from  their  arith- 
metical mean  (§  6.  7,  8).  Thus  the  MV  in  Method  I.  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  combination  of  the  various  Sp  or  €«  of  the  particular 
eiqierimental  series,  and  the  6;  in  Method  III.,  by  that  of  the  cor- 
responding values  of  S^  5«  and  S:  always  provided  that  no  constancy 
of  variation  is  discoverable.  A  very  interesting  question  arises  in  this 
connection, — that  of  the  relation  between  the  (absolute  and  relative) 
delicacy  and  the  (absolute  and  relative)  magnitude  of  sensitivity  and 
■enable  discrimination.  No  systematic  attempt  to  answer  it  has  as 
yet  beoi  made. 

It  win  easily  be  seen  that  in  a  procedure  with  knowledge,  such  as 
is  presupposed  by  the  method  of  minimal  changes,  the  magniludt  anJ 
•  qf  the  gradalions  introduced  must  exercise  a  considerable 
'.  yipoa  judgment.  The  most  characteristic  effects  are  those 
produced  upon  expectation  and  habituation.  It  has  been  found,  t.g., 
m  experiments  by  Method  IV.,  that  alteration  of  the  starting  point 
of  the  variable  r,  is  regularly  followed  by  alteration  of  the  values 
f't»   I'm   etc.,   if  the   subject   has    become   habituated   to   a  definite 
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number  of  gradations.  This  shows  two  things:  the  very  great  influ- 
ence of  habituation,  and  the  importance  of  strict  adherence  to  the 
procedure  with  knowledge  which  the  principle  of  the  method  of 
minimal  changes  requires,  if  any  valid  results  are  to  be  gained  by  an 
examination  of  sensitivity  or  sensible  discrimination.  If  the  observer 
knows  that  the  number  and  size  of  the  steps  will  vary  irregularly, 
he  will  naturally  make  allowances  for  the  fact  in  attention  and  expecta- 
tion. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  well  not  to  accustom 
him  to  a  regularly  recurrent  number  of  gradations.  But  at  present 
we  have  not  enough  experimental  material  to  enable  us  to  decide 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  upon  the  best  method  of  working,  or 
to  say  anything  definite  as  to  the  range  and  character  of  the  influ- 
ences to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 

§  8.    The  Error  Methods. 

I .  The  foregoing  consideration  of  the  gradation  methods  has  shown 
us  that  the  accuracy  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  accuracy  of  measurement  or  production  of  stimuli 
in  physics  or  chemistry.  One  and  the  same  judgment  of  equality, 
for  example,  may  correspond  to  a  whole  zone  of  stimulus  differences ; 
a  complete  series  of  unnoticeable  changes  may  have  taken  place  on 
the  objective  side,  before  there  is  any  awareness  of  their  existence  or 
direction  on  the  subjective.  It  has  shown  us,  further,  that  our  obser- 
vations are  liable  to  accidental  variation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  saine 
judgment  does  not  always  recur  at  the  same  level  of  stimulus  altera- 
tion in  different  experiments.  It  is  natural  to  regard  these  incon- 
gruities between  the  judgments  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination 
and  the  objective  stimulus  values  as  'errors',  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  natural  science;  and  to  make  their  magnitude  or 
number  the  basis  of  an  estimation  of  the  magnitude  or  delicacy  of 
sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination.  Thus  the  analogy  has  given 
rise  to  the  two  error  methods :  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases 
and  the  method  of  average  error.  In  the  former,  a  constant  stimulus 
or  stimulus-difference  is  made  the  object  of  judgment  in  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  each  judgment  recorded,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  various  judgments  calculated.  In  the  latter,  a  stimulus  or 
stimulus-difference  is  presented  to  the  subject,  and  he  is  required  to 
reproduce  it;  and  the  differences  between  standard  stimulus  and 
stimulus  of  comparison  in  a  series  of  experiments  are  employed  for 
the  determination  of  the  sensitivity.  The  range  of  applicability  of 
the   first  method   is   plainly   greater  than   that  of  the  second,  which 


,  and  admito  no  Judgment  except  Aal 
of  cqiiality. 

:  that  the  foimulse  employed  in  the  mathematical 
theoiy  of  eiron  of  observation  are  capable  of  direct  application  tr 
pijrchophjnica]  investigations,  we  obviously  do  so  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  deviations  from  the  most  probable  value  in  psychophysics 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  devintions  from  the  probable  value  with 
which  mathematics  is  concerned.  The  latter  arc  subject  to  the 
following  general  rules.  (l)  The  errors  must  occur  in  continuous 
gradation  from  o  to  ±  a;  or,  since  the  <7-1imit  cannot  be  defined 
with  certainty,  from  o  to  ±  co.  {The  extension  is  indifferent  in 
practice.)  lo  other  words,  the  errors  must  not  be  of  one  definite 
magnitude,  or  foil  within  a  series  of  definite  magnitudes,  but  must 
appear  in  all  the  different  magnitudes  possible  within  the  slated 
limits.  (2)  The  larger  errors  must  occur  less  often  than  the  smaller, 
and  the  maximum  of  frequencj-  must  be  attained  by  the  error  o, 
(3}  Positive  errors  must  appear  as  often  as  negative;  i.e.,  the  sum  of 
the  positive  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  Ihc  negative.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  these  conditions  are  realised  in  what  we  ha*c 
called  the  'accidental  variations'  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimina- 
tion; if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  errors  of  obsenation  with  which 
the  mathematical  theory  has  principally  to  deal  arc  really  nothing 
else  than  accidental  vatiadons  in  the  judgments  of  this  same  sensiti- 
vify  or  sensible  discrimination.  If,  then,  we  are  al)lc  to  abstract 
from  constant  variations,  we  may  have  recourse  for  our  special  purpose 
not  only  to  the  general  law  of  the  distribution  of  errors,  but  also  to 
the  special  formulae  for  the  probability  of  an  error  of  definite  magnitude 
or  of  the  errors  within  certain  fixed  limits.— We  need  do  no  more  than 
glance  very  briefly  at  the  values  and  formulae  which  the  mathematical 
theor7  of  errors  of  observation  employs. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  various  eriors  can  I«  best  iiniicalcd  by  x  curve 
of  the  form  ihown  in  Fig.  5.  The  at>scissii:  give  (he  magniliirlo  i>r  the  errors  (it), 
the  ordiutes  theii  relktive  frequency  or  probability.  The  curve  reaches  its  maii- 
mnia  at  the  v&'ue  S=a  From  this  point  it  Tails  on  cither  .side,— symmetrically, 
mee  the  probalnlitiei  of  positive  and  nejjalivc  errors  nro  c<|ua1 ;  and  nppruaclics 
the  axil  of  abscimc  asymptoticall]'  by  a  compnmtivoly  ijiiick  ilcNCcni.  The 
iditive  fteqaenc;  of  an  error  of  definite  magnitudL'  a  is  fxprfsicd  hy  Ihc  equa- 
ikmp] 

whcfe  k  dcDotei  tlie  'measure  of  preci'i'^n'  of  the  observation  (Gauss),  a  constant 
[>]  W  -  WaArKkei»hchk(,l,  i,i.)!,..bLUty. 
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bearing    in   general   an  inverse   ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  an  error,  sr  is  Ludolf'a 

number,    and    e   the    base   of  the  natural  logarithms.     For  a  =  o,   W    =      ^_. 

a        y  Tt 

For  our  purposes,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  the  probability  of  errors  which 


Kc  between  certain  fixed  limits.  Since  they  constitute  a  series  with  continuous 
gradations,  their  sum  can  only  be  expressed  by  an  integral.  If  we  make  h^  =s  /, 
the  probability  of  the  errors  between  the  limits  o  and  +00  is: 

4-00 


+«*   I  r 


In  the  same  way  we  obtain : 


4-00 
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—  00 


And    similarly,   the  relative  frequency   of  the  errors  between  the  limits  o  and 
+  S  will  be : 


V^f 


This  integral  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  an  area,  which  in  Fig.  5  is 
bounded  by  the  ordinates  upon  ^  =  o  and  d  =  a.  Its  value  has  been  calculated, 
and  a  table  of  the  various  values  of  /  constructed,  in  which  the  values  of  W^from 
t-=o  onwards  are  given.  Thus,  if  100  observations  have  been  taken,  we  have, 
according  to  the  table, 

for  values  from  /  =  o      to  /  =  0*5  a  ^=0-52  or  52  errors, 

/  =  o-5  to  t=i'o  „  „  =0-32  „  32 

/=i-o  to  ^=1-5  „  „   =0-13  „    13 

/=i-5  to  t=2'o  „  „   =002  „     2 

How  quickly  the  probability  decreases  as  the  errors  increase  is  shown  by  the  fact 
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k'tfi^iliettSl  t=m  there  h  talf  tm»  mot  M  to  &• 

lilies  of  100  Observation»  {S^ +  3«  + 13  + »  =  «)■ 

Fechner  has  tomewhal  modified  tbe  lible  gi*ea  in  the  tezt-bcMk*  of  probability, 
tar  ih»  Tpiriri  pmpiwes  ol  psychophfrics,  where  we  ue  coDcemed  to  determine 
.  Ae  tf^  At  Ihm  tta  lelathe  fteqnaicj  of  judgmenta  made,  and  t^ois  Minmed 
for  •  Mriaia  rdallM  mmber  of  right  case«.  C(.  EUm.  d.  Fiychepkys.,  I.,  loS-iit; 
Rrvithn  irr  ffauptpinUe  der  Ptyehefhys.,  66  f. ;  Ahkandlung.  d.  Kftngl.  Sätht. 
Gu.  4.  Wlss.,  XX.,  »6  fT. 

Gaoia'  law  of  error  ia  strictlf  valid  ooly  for  «a  iofioilelf  large  namber  of  ob- 
•emtlon*.  A  large  munber  of  experiments  must  always  be  made,  if  it  is  to 
be  fruitfnlly  applied.  It  ii  very  necessary  to  prevent  the  co-opemtioD  of  eilenial 
phyii^  erron  of  any  magnitode; 

In  place  of  the  mean  variation  {MV),  many  eipcnmenters  prefer  to  me  tbe  more 
exact  value  of  the  averagt  trrar  {,MF\  ['],  of  the  particular  deviations  from  the 
«lithmctkal  mean.     The  formula  is: 


_  m /A'+A'+jrrr:  ^  i /^ 


«here  i\,  it  ....  tn  Die  various  deviations  from  the  «lithmetical  mean,  used 
Irrespectively  of  their  +  0*  —  "B"!  "  ''''  number  of  observations;  and  £  the 
sign  of  summation.  If  n  is  small,  it  Is  usual  to  introduce  a  conection  into  the 
Ibnnula,  by  writing  <t —  i  in  the  denominator  instead  of  n. 

I,  A,  and  the  A/F  stand  in  the  simple  relation: 


r  itfy  = 


mt;- 


Lutlyi    the   probable  error  (w)  is  defined  as  that  magnitude  of  error  which  is 
U  often  eaceeded  as  not  re*«bedi  i>,i  for  which  the  error  integral  has  the  value 
0*5.     The  coTTCapouding  value  of  '  in  the  table  meotioned  above  is 
(  ^  o-^j6i}i6  =:  Aw. 

Wa  cm  abo  delennine  v  fay  the  following  formula; 

_  _  0-674489  __  0-845347     „p. 

which  pretnppose*  the  relation  obtaining  when  the  number  of  experiment*  is  very 


Y^ 


I.     The  Method  of  Right  and  Wrong  Cases. 

3,  The  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  can  be  emplo^'ed  in  as 
many  ways  and  for  as  many  purposes  as  that  of  miniotal  changes. 
So  ÜI,  however,  the  theory  of  it  has  been  worked  out  only  for  the 
three  rubrics  of  itimnlm  detennination,  difference  determination,  and 

[']  F=  Rhler.  moi. 
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difference  comparison ;  and  in  practice  it  has  been  principally  used  for 
difference  determination.  Psychophysicists  are,  moreover,  not  so  unani- 
mous in  their  views  of  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  experimental 
data,  the  measure  of  sensible  discrimination  which  the  method  affords, 
etc.,  as  they  are  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  the  method  of  minimal 
changes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  theory  of  the  method  is 
still  an  open  chapter,  and  that  experiments  by  it  have  not  yet  been  made 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  permit  of  our  passing  any  confident  judgment 
upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  values  obtained  or  the  true  functions 
of  the  method  in  general.  We  cannot  attempt  in  the  present  connection 
to  fill  out  these  lacunae,  to  appreciate  the  various  points  of  criticism, 
or  to  modify  the  principles  of  the  method  in  accordance  with  our  own 
opinions.  We  shall  only  refer  to  the  most  important  discussions  in 
the  literature,  and  indicate  the  course  which  the  method  ordinarily 
follows  in  practice.  The  reader  who  desires  fuller  information  may 
turn  to  the  works  already  cited,  and  in  particular  to  the  articles  by 
J.  Merkel  in  the  Phil,  Studien  (VII.,  558;  VIII.,  97):  Theoretische  und 
experimentelle  Begründung  der  Fehlermethoden,  We  shall  further  restrict 
our  present  discussion  to  the  single  case  of  difference  determination, 
since  this  has  received  the  largest  share  both  of  theoretical  considera- 
tion and  practical  illustration. 

4.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  stimulus  difference  2?  =  r^  —  r^,  which 
is  very  little  %.  S;  i.e.,  which  cannot  always  be  cognised,  even  with 
apparently  equal  concentration  of  the  attention  and  under  similar  ob- 
jective conditions.  (If  we  have  no  idea  at  all  of  the  value  of  S,  the  D 
required  can  easily  be  found  in  a  series  of  preliminary  experiments.) 
The  subject  is  allowed  to  judge  of  this  D,  which  is  kept  constant, 
say  100  times.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  judgment  will  be 
correct,  i.e.,  we  shall  have  /?|||  +  (rj  —  r^);  in  a  certain  proportion 
it  will  be  incorrect,  i.e.,  the  estimate  will  be  r^  <  r^  or  Z?  |||  —  (r^  —  r^); 
and  in  yet  another  proportion  we  shall  obtain  r^lHrj  ori7|||o.  Be- 
sides these  three  categories  of  judgment,  the  first  few  series  of  experiments 
generally  require  a  fourth,  for  *  doubtful '  cases ;  i.e.,  cases  in  which  the 
subject  cognises  a  difference,  but  is  unable  to  characterise  its  direc- 
tion,— in  which  Z?|||d=(rg — r^).  No  special  rubric  is  made  for  them, 
however;  since  (i)  they  disappear  as  practice  advances,  and  (2)  can 
obviously  be  counted,  while  they  occur,  half  to  the  correct  and  half 
to  the  incorrect  judgments.  If  n  is  the  number  of  observations,  then 
'+/+^  =  «['],  and 

(I)  L  +  L  +  l^,, 

n         n         n 

[»]  r  «c  richtig,  correct;  /  =  fahch,  incorrect;  g  =  gleich,  equal. 


'-  Wt^siiß0'- 1  can  obtain  from  die  idative  propor- 
tions ul  riglit,  wrong  and  eq  ca«C8,  a  measure  of  sensible  discrim- 
ination, which  will  ^ive  us  numerical  statements  of  its  magnitude 
"■WDd  delicacj'  aiiahjgaua  la  ihose  furnislied  by  the  method  of  minimal 
chingea;  how,  equation  (i)  being  given,  and  the  size  of  D  known, 
we  can  arrive  at  a  general  fonnulatiun  of  this  magnitude  and  delicacy. 
Fediner  has  answered  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  and  G.  £.  Mtiller 
the  fbtmer, 

5.  The  sensible  discrimination  in  difference  determination  can  be 
measured  either  by  S,  the  difference  timen,  or  by  the  mean  fluctua* 
lion,    MV  or  Jiff,    The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  discover  from 

r    f         g 
the  values  of  — ,  —  and  —  for  some  particular  D,  the  value  of  Z?=  S. 

In  the  same  way,  a  value  must  be  found,  which  stands  in  a  definite 
relation  to  the  Mf  or  JlfJ^.  Now  when  we  were  calculating  St  and  Su 
by  the  gradation  method,  we  were  ted  by  the  consideration  of  certain 
sources  of  error  to  make  them  the  mean  between  the  first  noticeable 
difierence  and  the  first  imnoticeable  diflerence;  und  we  accordingly 
defined  S  as  that  stimulus  difference  which  constitutes  the  limiting  value 
between  the  noticeable  and  the  imnoticeable  (cf.  §  7.  2,  0).  Apply- 
ing this  definition  in  the  present  case,  we  may  say  that  S  is  that 
stimulus  diSerence  which  is  just  as  often  cognised  (correctly  judged) 
as  not  cognised  (incorrectly  judged).  The  probability  of  a  correct 
estimation  of  5  is  then  equal  to  tlie  probability  of  its  incorrect  esti- 
mation; each  =  \.  We  can,  therefore,  designate  ^  (on  the  analogy 
of  the  probable  error)  the  probable  diflerencc  limen.  And  this  gives 
us  the  first  relation  required,— that  between  S  and  the  three  classes 

r       f+s 
of  Judgments.    For  D^S,  we  must  have  —  =  =  \. 

Again,  we  have  just  seen  (§  tt.  2)  that  MF  and  h  stand  in  the 
simple  functional  relation  of  inverse  prupurtion.  The  delicacy  of 
sensible  discrimination  can,  therefrjre,  be  measured  directly  by  k  as 
well  as  inversely  by  MF  or  MV.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  quite 
sure,  in  this  case  also,  that  there  has  been  no  considerable  interfer- 
ence of  errors  independent  of  sensible  discrimination;  in  other  words, 
that  k  really  expresses  sensible  discrimination,  and  not  possible  irreg- 
nlaiities  of  ä  technical  and  physical  kind.  The  sume  caution  applies, 
for  that  matter,  to  the  measurement  of  the  magnitude  of  sensible  dis- 
crimination; the  ratio  —  ^  i  must  be  wholly  ascribable  to  accidental 
sonrces  of  error  which  are  internal  and  not  external. 

6.  At  this  point  we  make  the  assumption  that  the  occurrence  of 
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Ty  fy  and  g  cases  is  subject  to  the  law  of  error;  that  it  is  due  to 
accidental  errors  that  a  constant  D  is  sometimes  cognised,  sometimes 
incorrectly  judged.  We  may  imagine  that  positive  or  negative  errors 
are  algebraically  added  to  D^  making  it  a  +  Z?,  o,  or  —  Z>  for  sen- 
sation, according  to  circimistances.  Every  error  is,  therefore,  express- 
ible by  a  i?  magnitude,  and  the  probability  function  of  the  r,  /  and 
g  cases  is  formulable  as  though  hD^  and  not  h  d,  were  the  /  for 
the  relative  number  of  cases  in  question.  We  thus  obtain  the  rela- 
tive number  of  r,  /,  and  ^  as  a  function  of  /  =  hJ?;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  equation  found  above  for  D  =  S  and  of  equation  (i),  rein- 
forced by  two  other  determinations,  are  able  graphically  to  represent 
the  course  of  the  r,  /  and  g  cases  according  to  the  law  of  probabil- 
ity.   For  2>  =s  o  we  have  to  assume  an  equal  probability  of  r  and 

r         / 

f    t\e,,  —  ^  — .       Further,    for  —  D    the   /    cases   become   r   cases, 
'  n         H 

and  conversely.  It  follows  that  the  relative  number  of  /  for  a 
negative  D  obeys  precisely  the  same  law  as  the  relative  number  of  r 
for  a  positive  j9,— an  /  case  being  defined  in  general  as  that  in  which 
-^  III  ""  i^9  —  ''i)-  ^^^  curves  of  the  r  and  /  cases  will  conse- 
quently   intersect    at  i?  «=  o^  pursuing  symmetrical  paths  in  opposite 

directions.    Lastly,   the  g  cases   are   found   by   the  equation  —  =» 

r  +  f 
I . 

n 

The  three  curves  are  accurately  represented  in  Fig.  6.    The  ordi- 
nates  represent  the  numbers  of  the  particular  cases,  the  sum  of  which 


uha 

F!g.  6. 

is  «;  the  abscissae  denote  the  ts^hD  given  in  Fechner*s  fundamental 
table.  To  avoid  disturbance  of  the  regular  course  of  the  curves  of  r 
and /cases,  the  term  r  is  employed  for  all  cases  in  which  D  |||  +  (r^  —  r^), 
and  the  term  /  for  all  in  which  D\\\ —  (r,  —  r^). 

7.     If  we  grant  the  hypothesis  that  the  foregoing  discussion  is  in 


^^^^^^^^■■..»■sipjmi-  m.  ^11«  iminatioa  and  its  ezpreiiioD  in 

r         tlie  ifirec  cTaises  of  juägmei       we  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  law  of 
I  piobabiliiy,   and  shall  find  i     difficulty  in  constructing  foimulEe  from 

)  calculate  the  S  and  A  for  a  given  stimulus  and  a  definite^. 
:  that  £>  >  S, — ai  can  be  seen  at  once  by  tlie  increase  of 
r  CMC*  over  50  p.  c  For  the  observer,  D  =  D-^i;  where  S  indicates 
die  poiitive  or  negative  error  which  occ:isions  the  different  judgments. 
An  r  case  will  obviously  occur  when  D  is  positive,  ur  n^ative  and 
in  absoliite  magnitude  <.D  —  S.  The  relative  number  of  r  cases  is, 
therefore,  =  Uie  probability  of  all  positive  d+  the  probability  of  those 
— (  whidi  are  imaller  than  D  —  S:  that  is — 

r         o-^      I    r 

(2)  --i+  W^i  +  y^j.-'-dt. 

An  /  case  will  occur,  when  a  is  n^ative  and  in  absolute  magni* 
tude  >  D  +  iS.  Tlie  relative  number  of/  cases  is,  tlicrefore,  =  the 
probability  of  all  (  —  *)  —  the  probability  of  those  —  *  which  are  smaller 
than  J)  +  S:  that  is— 

*{D  +  S)=t, 

Finally,  a  g  case  will  occur,  when  8  is  negative  and  in  absolute 
magnitude  >  D  ~  S  but  <.  D  +  S.  The  relative  iiiiinber  of  ^  cases 
is,  therefiire,  =  the  probability  of  n^ative  *  within  the  limits  D  —  S 
aad  D  +  S:  that  is— 

«  f-'^.Tw/'-""- 

Id  Fechner's  fundamental  .able  the  approprbte  t  t^  A  D  is  given 

r  /  r'+  e 

for  every  —  >  0'50.    For  — ,  the  value  of  /  for  the  equivalent 

most  be   looked  for  in  the   table.    If  the  first  /  b  written  t^,  as  in 
equation  (3),  and  the  second  /,,  as  in  equation  (3),  we  have: 
i(D  —  S}  =  („  and 
ii£f  +  S)  =  /t;  and,  therefore. 
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8.  The  practical  application  of  the  method  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
We  will  again  have  recourse  to  pressure  sensations  for  our  illustration. 
Suppose  that  two  pressure  stimuli,  whose  magnitudes  are  to  be  com- 
pared, are  given  successively  upon  the  same  portion  of  the  skin  loo 
times  over.     Let  r^  =  90  gr.,  r^  =  99  gr.,  and  Z>,   therefore,  =  9  gr. 

r 

We    obtain    65    right,    10  wrong,  and   25  equal  cases:  i,e,,  —  =  0*65, 

f  g  r 

-  =  O'lo,  and  -  =  0*2  «5.     For  -   (in  this  case  >  0*50,  t,e,.  D  >  S) 

/+ a 
we  find  /i=  02725;  for  ^^^ ^,  /^  =0-9062.     Hence  Ä  =  0*07,  and  5 

(approximately)  4*8  gr.  Constant  errors,  dependent  on  the  temporal 
or  spatial  arrangement  of  the  compared  stimuli,  can  be  eliminated  by 
a  regular  alternation  of  their  positions  in  an  equal  number  of  experiments 
within  each  experimental  series.  The  elimination  is  most  successfully 
accomplished  if  the  mean  of  the  /j  and  /,  values  is  taken,  instead  of 
that  of  the  individual  r,  /  and  g  cases  occurring  under  the  different 
spatial  and  temporal  conditions. 

The  method  admits  both  of  a  procedure  with  knowledge,  and  a 
procedure  without  knowledge.  The  extant  investigations  seem  to  show 
that  either  can  be  followed  with  good  results,  though  a  half-way 
procedure  leads  to  great  irregularities  of  judgment.  To  secure  a  procedure 
without  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  D  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  customary 
to  interpolate  blank  experiments,  with  /)  =  o  or  a  negative  A  whose 
frequency  and  position  in  the  series  are  unknown.  The  judgments 
made  in  these  blank  experiments  can  be  treated  by  themselves,  apart 
from  those  which  constitute  the  principal  object  of  the  investigation. 
It  is  always  imperative  that  the  number  of  experiments  be  large,  since 
there  is  otherwise  no  justification  for  the  distribution  of  judgments  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  probability. 

For  the  application  of  the  method  to  stimulus  determination,  cf. 
G.  E.  Müller,  Ueher  die  Massbestimmungen  des  Ortsinnes  der  Haut 
mittels  der  Methode  der  richtigen  und  falschen  Fälle  (Pflüger's  Archiv 
für  die  ges,  Physiologie ,  XIX.,  191  ff.),  and  Fechner,  Ueber  die 
Methode  der  richtigen  und  fylschen  Fälle  in  Anwendung  auf  die  Mass- 
bestimmungen  ....  des  Raumsinnes  (Abhandl.  des  KgL  Sachs,  Ges.  d, 
Wiss.,  XXII.,  III  flf.).  For  its  application  to  difference  comparison, 
cf.  C.  Lorenz,  Untersuchungen  über  die  Auffassung  von  Tondistanzen 
(Phil,  Studien,  VI.,  26  ff.),  and  F.  Angell,  Untersuchungen  über  die 
Schätzung  von  Schallintensitäten  nach  der  Methode  der  mittleren  Ab' 
stufungen  (Phil,  Studien^  VII.,  414  ff.). 


I  D«B  ^d  Oat  Oa  meOiod  of  right  ud  wicng  cuet  li  tlie  be*l 
'  'or  all  the  pfyehophydal  Duunremeat-methodi.  The  itktemcnt  camiat  be  icccpted 
B3  it  itanrli:  ud  th«t  not  onlf  becante  of  the  very  large  nuinber  of  eiperiinenti 
nquinuJ.  It  !■  tToe  Ih«t  nuthematical  ingemiity  is  most  strikingly  evidenced  id 
the  derelopment  of  tha  theory  of  thia  method;  bat  It  it  still  an  open  queiliwi 
«hether  the  appUcatloii  of  the  law  of  probability  ii  justifiable.  Etch  now  we 
can  point  to  certain  facta  and  arguments  which  cast  doubt  upon  the  Talidity  ol 
that  la«  for  the  magnitude  of  leniitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 

(l)  No  account  bus  been  taken  of  the  impoctaat  differEnce  between  direct  anil 
indirect  lentJCiTity  and  sensible  disciiminaliun.  If  our  assumption  is  that  the 
afftareat  stimulns-düfeience  is  produced  by  the  co-operation  of  positive  or  ovgfl- 
Üwe  errors,  that  can  only  mean  that  the  ifniofiiiii-ditretence  is  positive,  negative, 
or  Ok  and  that  accordingly  r,  /,  and  g-  judgments  occur.  But  there  can  be  do 
qnettioi)  that  any  one  of  these  judgments  may  be  recorded  in  consequence  of  an 
accidental  inclination  towards  or  preparedness  for  a  certain  judgmeot  category, 
widMMt  the  senMtioa-difrerence  having  necessarily  undergone  a  correspooding 
duuge.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  instaaces  of  a  habituation  of  judgment  have  been 
obaerred:  and  it  needs  no  proof  to  convince  us  that  they  cannot  be  subsumed 
off-hand  to  Gauss'  law.  But  there  is  one  fact  in  particular  which  points  to  thi£ 
incongruity  between  the  direct  and  indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 
W«  dundd  expect,  on  the  law  of  probability,  that  with  increase  of^  there  would 

be  eflected,  beaidei  an  increase  of  ~,  a  more  speedy  disappearance  of  —  than 
of  -^,  For  the  errors  which  are  supposed  to  occaüioa  the  /  judgments,  are 
greater  than  those  which  cause  the  judgment  g:  !□  practice,  however,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  procedure  without  knowledge,  it  has  been  found,  not  only  thai  —  is 

ordinaiily  smaller  than  — ,  but  also  that  as  the  stimulus- dilierence  increases  ~  dis- 
appean  easier  than  — .     This  fact  must  be  taken  in  connectioo  with  that  of  the 

occurrence  of  the  'donbtliil'  cases,  mentioned  in  the  text:  judgments,  in  which  the 
subject  is  clearly  conscious  of  a  difference  between  the  sensations  compared,  but 
is  nnablc  to  determine  its  direction.  Allhoiigh  these  equivocal  difTerencejudgmeoIs 
do  Dot  figure  in  the  report  as  a  special  category  after  a  certain  stage  of  practice, 
thör  inRuenee  does  not  by  any  means  cease  to  make  itself  felt.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  relative  preponderance  of  the  /  cases  clearly  indicates  it.  The  probabili- 
tici  that  an  equivocal  difference  judgment  is  transformed  into  a  definite  r  or  / 
are  about  cqntl;  the  probability  that  it  is  registered  as  g  extremely  slight.  That 
la  to  lay,  _f  case*  may  be  looked  for  wherever  the  equivocal  dilTcreDce  judgments 
■I«  poanble,  w»  with  all  stimulus  differeDces  which  are  too  large  to  evoke  judg- 
mentt  of  equality.  These  considerations  have  led  to  the  proposal  of  two  limeiis 
— «  limen  irf'  right  cases  and  a  limen  of  undecided  cases.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
has  nntlitin  to  do  with  any  alteration  in  the  magoitude  of  a  sensation-difference 
by  uddental  errors  of  observation. — The  detcrminatioQ  of  the  proposed  limca  of 
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the  general  cognition  of  difference  cannot  be  really   carried  out,    if  only  for   the 
reason  that  the  *  doubtful '  judgments  occur  in  practice  rarely  and  irregularly. 

The  only  way  of  coping  with  this  incongruity  between  the  g  cases  and  the  r 
and  /  cases  is  that  followed  by  Merkel  in  his  Methode  der  GUichheits-  und 
Ungleichheitsfälle,  Unfortunately,  the  procedure  is  not  worked  through  with 
logical  consequence.  The  inequality  cases  are  identified  with  the  r,  and  possible 
f  included  in  the  g  judgments.  S  can  be  determined  on  this  method  only  if 
experiments  are  made  for  at  least  two  different  Z>,  and  the  S  is  then  obtained  from 
the  resultant  values  by  interpolation. 

This  modification  of  Merkel's  is,  however,  psychologically  regarded,  an  improvement 
upon    the    method    of  r  and  f  cases  as  ordinarily  understood.     Besides  which,  it 
does  away  with  the  inappropriate  and  misleading  terms  *  right'  and  *  wrong'.     But 
it   still  leaves  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  direct  to  the  indirect  sensitivity 
and  sensible  discrimination  open,  and  so  fails  to  meet  the  objections  urged  against 
the  applicability  of  the  law  of  error.     Their  incongruity  gives  the  reason  for  another 
fact — that  the  employment  of  different  D  has  led  to  the  ascription  of  different  values 
to    S.     This    result    is   not   due  to  a  dependency  of  sensible  discrimination  upon 
the    magnitude    of  the  D  (r^  remaining  the  same),  occasioned  perhaps  by  a  dif- 
ferent   degree    of   strain    of  the   attention,    but   is  an  artifact  of  the  method.     If 
with    increase    of   D    the   g   cases   decrease   more    rapidly    than  the  peases — the 
disproportion  beginning  from  somewhere  about  the  point  at  which  D^=S^ — it  is 
clear   that    the    value    of  S  for  a  larger  D  cannot  be  the  same  as  its  value  for  a 
smaller    D,     But    that  makes  it  quite  doubtful,  in  what  relation  the  calculated  S 
really  stands  to  sensible  discrimination.     In  any  event,  the  conclusion  of  our  pre- 
sent   discussion   must  be  that  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  is  not  to  be 
placed    on    a    higher    plane    than   the   gradation    methods,  which  furnish  us  with 
direct  information  of  an  incomparably  more  reliable  kind  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 

(2)  Gauss*  law  postulates  an  equal  distribution  of  positive  and  negative  errors, 
and  a  maximal  probability  for  the  error  o.  It  is  again  only  in  certain  cases,  not 
by  any  means  always,  that  these  postulates  hold  for  sensible  discrimination.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  invariably  true  that  with  a  />  =  o  the  g  cases  are  the  most 
numerous.  And  sensible  discrimination  for  a  stimulus  decrease  is  by  no  means  inva- 
riably the  same  as  sensible  discrimination  for  a  stimulus  increase.  If  the  relative 
sensible  discrimination,  and  not  the  absolute,  is  constant,  the  probabihty  of  negative 
errors  must  be  greater  than  that  of  positive,  it  being  assumed  that  the  r,  y,  and 
g  judgments  are  dependent  upon  their  co-operation.     In  the  same  way,  the  increase 

r  T 

of  —  on  either  side  of  the  limit  where  —  =  |-  will  obviously  be  conditioned  by 
n  n 

the  absolute  (or  relative)  sensible  discrimination  in  a  manner  which  can  hardly  be 
brought  to  light  at  all  by  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  The  various 
modes  of  overestimation  and  underestimation,  which  can  be  so  simply  demonstrated 
by  the  gradation  methods,  are  more  or  less  concealed  under  a  general  law  of  error, 
which  is  made  the  principle  of  distribution  of  the  separate  judgments.  All  this 
shows,  again,  that  the  method  of  minimal  changes,  with  its  freedom  from  postu- 
lates of  a  law  of  error,  etc.,  is  not  only  more  simple,  but  also  better  applicable  to 


wiiitltitj  and  leiiiiblc  dlKrimiiUktion,  tbin 


^^^^^^^^^^^^B  aolci  bM,  thkt  the  tbeot;  of  «rots  of  obMrvaiion  kdinlttedty 
^^^^^^Hn^fflnotiao  of 'iccidsntBl  enoi'  to  ihoie  devimtiom  from  the  most  probkblei 
mauinliw,  die  eaniei of  which  ue  tmknown,  or  >t  leut  indeterminabte  m  regudt 
theii  wpuKte  depMi  of  inflnence.  That  it  u  matX  to  spok  quite  genenlly  of  the  Im- 
periection  of  üutiumeDti,  or  the  uncertainty  of  perceptioos,  without  going  Into 
dctuk  eoncemiog  the  letioni  for  this  imperfectiun  »nä  uDcerlBinty  or  their  cam- 
pantive  iinpoitMice,  end  without  dnwing  any  accurate  distinction  between  eiteinal 
toUTcei  of  error  in  the  apparatus,  and  inti;inal  sources  in  sensation.  The  only 
Mnmptioii  which  is  made  is,  that  the  number  of  sources  of  error  and  of  their 
povitde  connections  remains  constant.  But  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination 
Me  not  Mbject  to  'accidental  errors'  in  this  sense  of  indeterminable  variations. 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  coadiiiooi  under  which  ilii^y  stand,  and  the  influences  which 
Ihne Qmditioas exert  upon  them,  are  made  the  object  of  elaborate  investigation; 
■ud  the  procedure  which  gives  us  positive  and  unconditional  information  regarding 
them  il,  therefore,  absolutely  the  best.  It  is  accordingly  advisable  to  postpone  the 
eiaminstion  of  the  magniluA  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  by  the 
toethod  of  right  and  wrong  caset,  until  wc  have  acquired  such  a  measure  of 
assured  knowledge  respecting  its  laws  and  conditions  ns  will  enable  us  to  work 
out,  in  tbtOTf  and  practice,  a  reliable  error  melhud  ;  one  which,  while  taking 
account  of  all  these  phenomena,  shall  be  adequate  to  the  accidental  variations  that 
■till  remain. — The  measure  of  precision,  i,  is,  na  a  constant,  inde[)endent  of  such 
variatioDt.  This  simple  mathematical  fact  makes  it  probable  that  the  above  consid- 
etaticnii  do  not  apply  to  A.  And  in  practice  it  has  been  found,  that  h  remains 
unchanged  with  increase  of  D,  provided  that  the  other  eiperimenial  conditions  do 
not  vary,  A  measure  of  the  tUliiaq/  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  can, 
therefbre,  be  obtained  frota  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  coses,  even  as  ordi- 
narily employed.  For  this  purpose,  k  may  be  determined  by  the  simpler  Fech- 
Derian  procedure:  the  appropriate  l=hD  is  found  in  the  fundimental   table  for 

the  puticnhu  -^  or  ^,  and  jt  made  =  —.     Cf.    Kimpfe:    Beiträge   lur   «• 

firimaHtHm  Pritfiiitg  dir  Methode  der  rielili^en  und  fahihen  Fälle  (Phil.  Studien, 
VIII..  Sil  ff.)}  Bmns,  UtUr  die  Jus^leiiAung  Hafistiuier  Zählungin  in  dir 
P^h^hynHmi.  Studien,  IX..  i  .f.). 

II.    The  Method  of  Average  Error. 

9.  The  procedure  in  the  method  of  average  error  consists  in  the  repeated 
reproduction  by  the  subject  ofa  given  stimulus  or  stimulus  difference  ;i>., 
in  the  collection  of  records  of  r,  |||  (a  given)  r,  or  Af,  ||]  {a  given)  Af,. 
It  is,  therefore,  applicable  only  to  stimulua  comparison  and  difference 
comparison.  A  stimultis  detennination  or  difierence  determination  in 
the  absence  of  the  stimulus  or  difference  to  be  determined— if  the  phrase 
ia  peimisBible— would  scarcely  be  possible,  as  the  just  noticeable  stimulus 
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and  the  difference  limen  are  limiting  values,  not  to  be  obtained  by  any 
voluntary  predisposition,  however  frequently  repeated.  Hitherto,  the 
method  of  average  error  has  been  applied  only  to  stimulus  comparison ; 
so  that  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  its  applicability  to  difference  com- 
parison than  that  an  affirmative  judgment  is  warranted  on  general 
grounds.  Its  sphere  is  still  further  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  profitably  employed  only  in  cases  where  the  union  of  subject  and 
experimenter  in  one  and  the  same  person  is  easily  practicable  and  the 
results  of  the  imion  sufficiently  trustworthy.  This  second  condition  is 
best  realised  by  the  choice  of  stimulus  magnitudes  which  allow  of  con- 
tinuous alteration,  passing  through  all  possible  gradations  within  certain 
fixed  limits;  a  finite  number  of  steps  may  very  well  give  occasion  to 
constant  errors  of  predisposition.  It  is  further  desirable  that  the  stimulus 
alteration  be  effected  not  only  without  trouble,  but  mechanically, 
without  making  any  demand  upon  the  attention,  and  that  no  particular 
adjustment  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  given  an  advantage  over  the 
rest.  In  other  words,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  subject's  judgment 
is  altogether  dependent  upon  sensitivity  or  sensible  discrimination,  and 
is  not  affected  by  secondary  circumstances.  We  see  at  once  that  the 
fulfilment  of  such  a  condition  cannot  always  be  assured;  and  thus 
have  further  reason  for  our  opinion  that  the  method  of  average  error 
can  be  employed  without  suspicion  only  in  certain  special  cases. 

lo.  The  procedure  in  stimulus  comparison  is  exceedingly  simple. 
A  stimulus,  rj,  is  given.  The  subject  is  required  to  make  a  second 
stimulus,  Tg,  exactly  equal  to  r^  in  sensation,  n  times.  These  n  '  error 
stimuli'  present  certain  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  can  be  subjected 
to  mathematical  treatment.  If  the  separate  error  stimuli  are/"j,/j, 
/"g, .  .• .,  and  we  take  their  average 

u)  A+A+A  + ■•■/"_  J. 

w  n  * 

/^  is   the   mean  error  stimulus  or  the  average  crude  error.     It  helps  us 
to  determine  (a)  a  constant  error 
(2)  /-— ri=dbC, 

which  measures  the  divergence  of  the  apparent  from  the  objective 
stimulus  equality.  This  constant  error  may  be  referred  partly  to  the 
temporal  or  spatial  position  of  the  stimuli  compared,  partly  to  differ- 
ences of  sensitivity.  To  ascertain  the  facts  underlying  the  two  possi- 
bilities in  the  particular  case,  we  must  eliminate  the  time  or  space 
error  in  the  usual  way,  by  an  appropriate  variation  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  stimuli.  If  a  constant  difference  between  F  and  r^  is  still  left, 
we  know  that  the  sensitivity  for  r^  and  r^  was  different,  />.,  that 
r^  was  overestimated  or  underestimated  as  against  r^.     The  magnitude 


by  r^  and  r,  (=  F),  jiirt  u  in  tbe 

i-utrespondiDg^ra^tion  mc  by  aid  of  the  equation 

Sen&itivitri  :  Senaitivity,  =  r,  ;  r, 
(j  ;.  5).     But  /*  is  also  emf      ed  (6)  for  the  detennination  of  a  variable 
The  mean    vari;ilioii  or   average   error   [MV  or   MF)  of  the 
sepante  eiror  stimuli  is  calculated : 


V 


</■-/)■ +  (^ -/.!■  +  ...  (A- f^  =  A„  . 


This  Am  (or  Amj)  ii  rt*  menn  varialiU  trror  or  avtroge  pure  error. 
Like  the  corresponding  J/K  (or  MF)  of  the  method  of  minimal 
dunges,  it  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  sensitivity.— It  has 
been  the  custom  to  look  upon  this  mean  variable  error  as  the  peculiar 
measurement-value  afforded  by  the  method.  But  Wundt  li::s  shown, 
that  in  the  value  of  F  after  the  elimination  of  the  time  and  space 
entns,  which  he  tenns  the  true  constant  error  (F —  r^),  we  have  a 
measure  of  the  magnitude  of  sensitivity,  analogous  to  the  t^  of  minimal 
changes  proper  (g  7.  6). 

11.  The  simpticity  of  the  procedure  jusi  described  renders  a  Figure 
needless.  -  We  may,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  consider  an  insLince 
of  its  application.  Pressure  stimuli  will  hardly  ser\'e  our  purpose, 
since  a  continuous  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure  intensity  could 
be  effected  only  by  the  help  of  special  and  complicated  apparatus 
(cf.  9  above).  Wc  will  take  the  comparison  of  distances  by  the  eye. 
Suppose  that  two  horisontal  distances  arc  marked  off  by  fine,  smooth 
lines.  The  left-hand  distance,  N,  remains  constant  at  30  mm.;  the 
ri^t-band  distance,  V,  can  be  altered  by  means  of  a  finely  threaded 
screw,  the  turning  of  which  moves  the  limiting  line  in  or  out.  V  is 
made  apparently  equal  to  ^  ten  times ;  and  its  values  are  /,  =  52, 
/«  •'49.  ^1  -  50./*  =  51./,=  52./.  =  50./i  =  49../;  =  51-/0  =  51. 
/,,  «  50.  We  then  have  /"=  505  mm.,  6=  +  0-5,  Aw  =  0-9.  To 
ascertain  whether  the  constant  error  is  not  merely  accidental,  i.t.,  due 
to  a  chance  fluctuation  of  sensitivity  which  the  small  number  of 
eiperiments  would  not  suffice  to  compensate,— to  a  defect  in  the 
experimentation,  rather  than  to  any  parliculur  attitude  of  sensitivity, — we 
calculate  out  the  probable  error,  by  the  formula  already  given  (§  8.  2). 
TWs  proves  to  be  (yi^,  iji.,  is  <:  C  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
that  iriiat  we  have  discovered  is  a  true  constant  error ;  and  wc  proceed 
to  determine  its  special  nature  by  elimination  of  the  space  error.— 
TOth  r^^rd  to  the  right  regulation  of  predisposition,  we  may  note  thailhe 
variable  stimulus  must  not  be  always  changed  in  the  same  direction. 
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that  its  equality  to  N  must  not  be  obtained  always  from  a  higher  or 
always  from  a  lower  value,  but  that  the  direction  must  be  varied,  so 
that  equality  is  as  often  reached  from  the  one  as  from  the  other.  Another 
way  of  avoiding  the  error  that  might  arise  from  alteration  in  a  single 
direction  is  to  move  the  variable  stimulus  to  and  fro  in  each  experiment, 
until  the  point  of  equality  seems  to  have  been  found  with  absolute 
accuracy.  This  latter  procedure  may,  perhaps,  diminish  the  value 
A»i,  i,€.^  educe  a  greater  delicacy  of  sensitivity  (of  which  Aw  is  an 
inverse  measure) ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  making  the  determi- 
nation of  equality  tedious  and  more  fatiguing. 

12.  We  may  conclude  by  giving  a  comprehensive  table  of  the  values 
furnished  by  the  various  methods,  which  are  principally  employed  in 
the  measurement  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination. 


Stimulus  and  Difference 
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I  9.    Stimulus  and  Nervous  Excitation. 


I.  The  physiological  definition  of  stimulus  is  too  wide  for  psy- 
chological purposes.  The  physiologist  means  by  stimulus  the  cause 
of  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  organism ;  the  psychologist  means 
by  it  the  condition  of  a  change  in  consciousness.  As  every  condition 
of  a  change  in  consciousness  is  at  the  same  time  an  affection  of  the 
organism,   the  psychological  stimulus  is  simply  a  special  form  of  the 
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pbytioIogicsJ.  Then  Is  one  particular  clan  of  physialogical  stimuli  to 
which  all  p^chological  stimnli  (at  least  in  man)  may  be  subaumed; 
the  stimuli,  ü^  which  produce  an  alteration  in  the  nervous  System, 
an  'excitation'.  We  can,  therefore,  make  our  definition  more  con- 
crete, and  say  that  by  a  psychological  stimulus  we  mean  the  cause 
of  a  nervous  excitation  which  is  attended  or  followed  by  a  change 
in  consciousness.  The  cause  of  a  nervous  excitation  of  this  kind 
may  be  (i)  another  nervous  process,  (2)  any  other  organic  process 
connected  with  it,  or  (3)  a  physical  or  chemical  action  external  to 
the  organism.  In  any  event,  the  word  'stimulus',  in  psychological 
as  in  physiological  nomenclature,  always  signifies  a  physical,  measur- 
able process,  whose  nature  we  more  or  less  completely  understand. 
Our  own  use  of  the  term  so  far  has  not  been  altogether  unequivocal. 
We  have  spoken  in  the  usual  way  of  a  'just  noticeable  stimulus'  or 
'stimulus-difference';  and  this  usage  may  have  suggested  to  the  reader 
that  the  observer  in  the  experiments  from  which  these  magnitudes 
are  derived,  directly  determines  or  compares  the  stimuli  or  their  difier- 
eoces.  Really,  of  course,  the  only  objects  of  the  observer's  estimation 
and  perception  are  the  sensations  which  he  experiences,  not  the 
stimuli  within  or  without  his  body.  The  phrases  in  question,  then, 
must  refer  to  the  result  of  the  observation,  which  is  common  property, 
not  to  the  observer.  The  same  holds  of  the  expressions  'stimulus 
determination'  and  'stimulus  comparison'.  We  prefer  not  to  speak 
of  'just  noticeable  sensations'  or  'sensation-difTerences',  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  embody  in  the  terminology  of  empirical  measurements 
any  particular  hypothesis  of  the  relation  between  the  direct  and 
indirect  sensitivity  or  sensible  discrimination.  To  assert  the  notice- 
ability  or  unnoticeability  of  a  sensation- difference  would  be  to  assume 
at  once  an  incongruity  between  the  direct  and  indirect  sensible  dis- 
crimination (cf.  §  4.  b).  The  measurement  terminology  in  ordinary 
use  is  based  simply  upon  the  correlation  of  judgment  and  stimulus, 
the  only  links  in  the  chain  of  dependency  to  which  the  objective 
investigator  has  access. 

2.  We  distinguish  stimuli  as  external  and  internal  according  to 
theii  place  of  origin.  The  former  are  physical  or  chemical  processes 
outside  of  the  observer's  body,  the  latter  corresponding  processes 
within  it.  Thus,  a  concussion  of  the  air  which  produces  an  auditory 
impression,  or  a  weight  which  exerts  a  noticeable  pressure  upon  the 
skin,  would  be  an  external  stimulus.  External  stimuli  are  the  peculiar 
instruments  of  experimental  investigation,  .ind  Ihe  measurement  methods 
which  we  have  hitherto  discussed  employ  them  almost  exclusively. 
Internal    sthnuli    arc   originated,   e.g.,  by   the   constant   processes  of 
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metabolism,  in  the  most  different  parts  of  the  body.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  these  stimuli  do  not  give  rise  to  conscious  phenomena,  unless 
the  nervous  excitations  which  they  set  up  are  abnormal  or  especially 
strong.  Internal  stimuli  are,  further,  occasioned  by  movements  of  the 
body  or  parts  of  the  body:  these  appear  to  possess  an  extreme 
facility  in  the  evocation  of  sensations  and  feelings.  And  lastly,  ner- 
vous processes,  central  or  peripheral,  which  are  not  directly  due  to 
some  external  cause,  may  be  regarded  as  internal  stimuli.  *  Reproduced ' 
sensations  are  referable  to  internal  stimuli  of  this  kind. 

External  stimuli  are  generically  classified  as  physical  and  chemical. 
The  former  admit  of  subdivision  into  mechanical  (pressure,  impact, 
pull),  acoustic  (periodic  and  aperiodic  concussions  of  the  air),  thermal 
(heat,  cold),  optical  (homogeneous  and  mixed  light),  and  electric 
(galvanic  and  faradic  currents).  Magnetic  stimuli,  as  such,  have  no 
more  effect  on  consciousness  than  on  the  organism.  The  process  of 
organic  stimulation  which  all  these  external  stimuli  initiate,— the 
process,  that  is,  which  precedes  the  arousal  of  a  nervous  excitation 
in  a  particular  sense-organ,  may  also  be  either  physical  or  chemical. 
We,  therefore,  speak  of  mechanical  and  chemical  senses,  the  former 
including  those  of  pressure  and  hearing,  the  latter  those  of  temperature, 
taste,  smell  and  sight. 

3.  External  stimuli  are  further  divided,  according  as  their  effect 
is  special  or  general,  into  adequate  (homologous)  and  inadequate 
(heterologous)  stimuli.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  former  that  they 
can  affect  only  a  particular  sense-organ,  and  set  up  the  excitatory  process 
peculiar  to  it.  Thus,  optical  stimuli  are  ineffectual  for  the  production 
of  visual  sensations  unless  they  act  on  the  eye  (retina) ;  acoustic 
stimuli  are  ineffectual,  except  for  the  ear.  Stimuli  are  inadequate,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they  do  not  bear  any  such  definite  relation  to 
the  sense-organ.  The  one  fact  of  importance  underlying  this  classifi- 
cation is  that  'adequate*  stimuli  form  a  continuously  graded  series,  with 
which  the  corresponding  scale  of  sensations  can  be  directly  compared. 
The  entire  system  of  visual  sensations  (as  we  shall  show  later)  can, 
e,g,^  be  correlated  with  ether  undulations ;  whereas  pressure  on  the 
eye-ball,  or  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve,  though  an  'inade- 
quate stimulus  for  light  sensations,  cannot  be  brought  into  functional 
relation  with  vision  over  its  whole  range.  Each  sense-organ  has  its 
own  adequate  stimulus;  the  skin,  pressure  and  temperature;  the  ear, 
concussion  of  the  air ;  the  eye,  rays  of  light :  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  for  taste  and  smell  the  adequate  stimulus,  which  we  must 
suppose  to  exist,  has  not  as  yet  been  defined  in  terms  of  physics  or 
chemistry.     Any   other  stimulus  which  can  excite  the  sense-organ  or 
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^S^y  nsve  «111  dten-bs  'inadequate':  mediamcal  premire  and 
unpad  Tor  risiota,  electrical  proceflsea  for  the  ikin,  etc.  Piychophymcal 
tDeasurement  of  seusitivi^  and  sensible  discrimination  presupposes,  of 
se,  tlie  employment  of  adequate  stimuli ; — of  stimuli  whose  fonn, 
Mrength,  duration  and  extension  coirespond  more  oi  less  directly  to 
the  quality,  intensity,  duration  and  extension  of  sensation.  Defined 
in  äiifl  way,  the  notion  of  stimulus  'adequacy'  is  not  only  sufficiently 
nnequivocal,  but  acquires  an  especial  value  for  experimental  psycholc^. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  make  almost  exclusive  use  of 
adequate  stimuli  in  reviewing  the  functions  of  the  various  sense-organs. 
How  these  unequivocal  relations  between  particular  stimuli  and  partic- 
ular sensations  originated, — how  their  origin  is  to  be  explained, — is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  answer  here. 

4.  The  nervous  excitation,  which  we  have  to  regard  as  the  proximate 
condition  of  a  conscious  process,  is  a  process  of  whose  objective  nature, 
physical  or  chemical,  we  cannot  give  any  exact  description  in  the  present 
state  of  physiology.  But  this  very  obscurity  has  been  a  powerful  incentive 
to  the  investigation  of  its  dependency  upon  stimulus.  There  is  only 
one  Vind  of  nervous  excitation  which  leads  directly  to  an  alteration 
in  consciousness,  and  which  is  therefore  of  primary  psych oKigical 
importance,— that  of  the  sensory  nerves.  The  excitation  of  a  motor 
neive  results  in  a  movement,  i.e.,  a  muscular  contraction.  The  sigiii- 
ficance  of  movements  is  secondary  for  psychology:  they  are  interesting 
simply  as  expressive  of  emotion,  as  voluntary  or  automatic,  as  internal 
Stimuli  to  the  sensory  nerves,  as  objects  of  perception,  etc.— Nerves 
are  ftirther  classified,  topographically,  as  central  (running  their  course 
within  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  the  two  'central'  nervous  organs)  and 
ptripheral  (running  their  course  outside  these,  toward  the  periphery  of  the 
body). — It  is  misleading  to  speak  of  centrifugal  and  cenlripttal  nerves, 
since  no  nerve  has  its  faculty  of  conduction  limited  to  a  single 
direction.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  sensory  nerves  conduct  centri- 
petaUy,  the  motor  centrifngally,  as  ihe  terminus  of  the  former  is  the 
centrally  situated  organ  of  consciousness,  and  that  of  the  latter  the 
peripherally  situated  organ  of  movement. — The  principal  morphological 
constituents  of  nervous  substance  are  nerve  celts  and  neri'e  fibres.  The 
cdls  (nerve  cells,  ganglion  cells,  ganglia)  are  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  central  portions  of  the  neT^■ous  system,  combining  with  the 
granular  matrix  (itself  made  up  of  ganglionic  processes  and  the  finest 
branches  of  the  nerve  fibres)  to  form  the  grey  substai.c«.  The  strands 
of  fibres  in  the  central  parts  compose  what  from  it=  different  appear- 
ance is  called  the  wkiie  substance. 
j.    We  cannot  here  discuss  the  histological  structure  of  the  nervous 
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system.  The  reader  may  consult  Wundt's  Physiol.  Psychologie^  vol.  i., 
or  the  standard  treatises  upon  anatomy  and  physiology.  We  shall 
lefer  in  brief  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  sense  organs,  as  occasion 
demands  :  but  our  discussion  will  not  be  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  anatomical  and  physiological  study,  with  books  or  in  the  laboratory. 
And  the  particular  facts  of  nervous  physiology  necessary  in  other 
connections  to  our  explanation  of  psychological  phenomena  will  be 
set  forth  in  their  proper  places.  For  the  present,  we  shall  speak  only 
of  certain  general  facts  or  concepts  which  play  some  considerable  part 
in  the  theory  of  mind. 

First  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  law  of  specific  sensory 
energy.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  formulation  of  the  law.  The 
phrase  *  specific  energy'  originally  meant  what  we  have  indicated  by 
our  distinction  of  adequacy  and  inadequacy  of  stimuli :  the  eye  was 
the  specific  organ  of  vision,  the  ear  of  hearing,  etc.  But  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  excitation  of  a  sensory  nerve  aroused  the  sensations 
peculiar  to  the  sense,  in  the  absence  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  peri- 
pheral organ,  the  specific  part  of  the  physiological  function  was  transferred 
from  that  to  the  nerves.  This  gave  a  specific  energy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
another  of  the  olfactory,  and  so  on.  Later,  the  energy  was  specialised 
still  further,  and  a  specific  fibre  or  terminal  organ  assigned  to  each 
of  the  sensation  qualities  discriminable  within  a  sense  department. 
Thus  the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  were  divided  into  nerves  of  pressure, 
cold,  warmth,  and  pain  ;  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  into  red -sensitive, 
green-sensitive,  and  violet-sensitive  (!)/:  The  most  recent  observations,\ 
however,  render  the  specific  energy  of  nerve  fibres  an  altogethep' 
improbable  hypothesis;  and  the  physiology  of  to-day  is,  therefore, 
inclined  to  look  for  specialty  of  function  not  in  the  nerve,  but  in  the 
peripheral  or  central  termini  of  the  nervous  apparatus. 

6.  This  view  attempts  to  explain  the  fact  that  general  or 
heterologous  stimuli  arouse  in  a  nerve  fibre  the  excitation  specific  to 
its  peripheral  organ,  by  emphasising  the  effect  of  adaptation  to  parti- 
cular forms  of  excitation.  The  sensory  nerve  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  function  imposed  upon  it  by  its  connection  with  peculiar  terminal 
organs.  On  this  theory,  that  is,  we  should  not  speak  oTlTspecific  \ 
energy  of  the  sensory  nerve,  but  only  of  a  specific  function  of  it 
under  given  circumstances.  But  that  phrase,  again,  is  hardly  admis-  ' 
sible,  since  a  nerve  which  is  brought  into  difig-ent  connections  appears 
to  give  up  its  previous  function  at  once,  and  to  take  on  that  which 
the  new  connections  dictate.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  regard 
the  fibre  as  a  perfectly  indifferent  conductor,  capable  of  quite  different 
functions,    i,e.,    of  propagating   or  evoking  quite  difierent  excitations, 
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ennimie«  id  ono  oigan  or  another.  It  has  not  in^tly 
mpftied  to  a  telegraph  wiie,  which  will  ring  a  bell,  move  a 
pencil  over  p^>er,  or  decompose  chemical  substances,  just  as  we 
connect  it.  The  effect  of  inadequate  stimulation  may  now  be  explained 
in  one  of  two  wajv :  we  may  suppose  either  that  a  peripheral  organ 
is  somehow  directly  aßected, — Üiat  when  we  are  stimulating  by  the 
electric  current  there  is  an  escape  of  electricity  towards  the  periphery,— 
or  (and  this  is  more  probable)  that  the  excitation  set  up  in  the  nerve 
is  propagated  to  the  terminal  organs.  The  mere  fact  that  an  inadequate 
stimulus  is  able  to  excite  the  nerve  between  centre  and  periphery, 
while  many  adequate  stimuli  apparently  cannot  do  so,  can  hardly  be 
urged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  speci&c  energies.  For  (i)  we  do 
not  find  in  general  that  every  physical  or  chemical  process  affects 
others  in  the  same  way,  and,  therefore,  must  not  expect  that  every 
stimulus  will  necessarily  set  up  a  sensible  excitation  in  a  nerve  fibre; 
while  (2)  we  cannot  allow  that  the  statement  possesses  anything  like 
the  oniveisal  validity  to  which  it  lays  claim.  It  has  been  recently 
discovered,  e.g.,  that  the  acoustic  nerve  is  excitable  by  waves  of  sound, 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  peripheral  organ. 

7.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  doctrine  of  specific  energy  is 
plainly  no  more  than  the  regulative  principle  of  psych  op  liysical 
parallelism —which  says  that  a  peculiar  physiological  process  corre- 
sponds to  every  distinguishable  conscious  quality— applied  in  a  particular 
department.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  principle  which  requires 
these  peculiar  processes  to  have  separate  anatomical  substrates.  Its 
formulation  in  particular  cases  will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
actual  phenomena  presented  by  consciousness  and  the  facts  of  bodily 
organisation  as  ascertained  by  natural  science.  Since  we  are  able  to 
analyse  a  clang,  *^.,  we  must  assume  that  there  are  special  instru- 
ments of  analysis  to  be  found  in  the  ear.  But  since  we  are  unable 
to  analyse  a  complex  of  visual  qualities,  we  shall  satisfy  the  demands 
ol  theory  by  assuming  that  the  changes  which  we  remark  in  colour- 
tone  and  brightness  are  occasioned  by  a  differentiation  of  excitatory 
processes  within  a  single  anatomical  organ.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
quite  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  principle  of  psychophysical  parallelism 
posits  a  specific  nerve  or  a  specific  peripheral  or  central  organ  for 
each  individual  conscious  quality.  The  principle  simpli'  requires  the 
oonelation  of  peculiarities  in  psychical  processes  with  peculiar  properties 
of  nervous  processes;  the  exact  determination  of  these  latter  it  leaves 
to  the  necessities  or  discoveries  of  the  special  case. 

As  to  the  localisation  of  the  'specific',  in  its  first  beginnings,— of 
the  condition  of  the  peculiarity  of  a  nervous  process,— we  can  hardly 
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be  in  any  doubt.  The  latest  anatomical  investigations  show  that  the 
sensory  centres  are  very  uniform  in  structure;  whereas  the  peripheral 
sense  organs  present  obvious  differences,  which  are  plainly  of  importance 
for  the  differences  in  the  conscious  processes  which  they  mediate.  If 
we  continue  to  speak  of  specific  energies,  we  must  consequently  localise 
them  in  the  peripheral  sense  organs.  Look  at  the  two  higher  senses, 
and  see  how  admirably  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  adapted  to  its 
spatial  duty,  and  the  structure  of  the  ear  to  its  qualitative  function ! 
The  specific  significance  of  the  external  organs  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  their  absence  entirely  prevents  the  appearance  of  sensible 
qualities  in  consciousness,  while  extirpation  of  the  corresponding  central 
organs  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  compensated  by  the  activity  of  others. 
Y.8.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  supposing  that  the  nerve  fibres 
and  their  central  terminations  are  physiologically  indifierent  structures, 
capable  of  the  most  diverse  functions ;  and  that  their  specific  character 
is  imposed  upon  them  from  without.  In  other  words,  the  excitations 
of  the  central  organ  are  functions  not  intrinsically  localised,  but 
altogether  dependent  upon  internal  or  external  stimulation.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  their  connections  must  give  them  a  definite 
form;  and  that  practice,  the  repetition  of  the  same  function,  must 
bring  about  a  predisposition,  more  or  less  strong,  to  the  performance 
of  that  function.  This  explains  the  large  measure  of  success  that  has 
crowned  the  attempts  of  physiologists  to  determine  the  particular 
cortical  areas  with  which  the  sensations  of  the  various  senses  and  the 
different  motor  impulses  are  correlated.  Such  an  area,  or  localisation 
centre,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  substrate  of  a  class  of 
sensations  or  of  a  sensation  quality,  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
peripheral  organ,  but  only  as  a  condition  of  its  appearance  which 
has  acquired  importance  in  consequence  of  the  accustomed ness  of 
certain  connections.  An  illustration  is  afforded  by  right-handed 
writing;  the  right  hand  may  be  considered  as  a  localised  complex 
of  conditions,  but  is  not  the  inevitable  substrate  of  the  movements 
subserving  penmanship. 

We  shall,  then,  in  what  follows,  briefly  indicate  the  cortical  local- 
isation centres  of  the  various  conscious  functions.  But  we  shall  make 
no  reference  to  the  particular  paths  of  conduction,  since  a  knowledge 
of  the  nuclei  with  which  a  sensory  nerve  is  connected  within  the 
brain  is  psychologically  unnecessary,  however  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

9.  There  is,  however,  one  recent  discovery  of  which  mention 
must  be  made,  as  it  seems  to  throw  light  upon  many  points  of  diffi- 
culty  in   the   theory   of  sensation, — the   discovery   of  sensory  nerve 
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I  condncHon.  Tlieu  h&ve  been  cuefoUy  ex- 
I  ÜM  caK  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  may  be  presumed  to 
tat  ia  ail  tbe  lenioiy  neive  tninlu.  Side  by  side  with  the  sensorr 
fibret,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  tenn,  which  take  their  origin  in 
the  peripheial  organ  and  terminate  in  the  brain,  there  will  then  be 
another  set  of  sensory  fibres,  originating  in  tlie  brain  and  ending  in 
tbe  sense-oigaji.  This  fact  helps  to  explain  (i)  ihe  clfect  of  inade- 
quate stimulation  upon  the  nerve  stem,  V/e  may  suppose  that  the 
eicitalion  is  propagated  along  ccntrifngally  conducting  fibres  to  the 
peripheiy,  and  at  that  point  makes  itself  known  in  consciousncsij  by 
the  ordinary  channels.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
flie  alternative  hypothesis,  that  the  accustomed  excitation  is  directly 
set  up  in  the  centripetal  fibres,  (z)  The  phenomena  of  after-sensation, 
which  have  only  lately  become  known  to  us  in  detail,  may  also  be 
brought  into  connection  with  this  anatomical  discovery.  It  has  been 
found,  e^.,  that  an  exclusively  monocular  stimulation  gives  rise  tu 
a  sensatiotL  in  the  unstimulated  eye.  This  suggests  the  existence  of 
a  kind  of  sensory  reflex-arc  in  an  optical  brain  <:eiilre.  (3)  It  has 
been  noticed,  in  almost  all  the  sense  departments,  that  a  brttf  stimu- 
lation of  the  peripheral  organ  gives  (a)  a  'primary'  sensatiuii,  (i) 
then  a  short  pause,  occupying  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  (i)  finally, 
a  'seojndary'  sensation,  of  the  same  quality  as  the  other.  The 
succession  becomes  readily  intelligible,  if  we  conceive  of  the  first, 
centripetal  excitation,  as  arousing  a  second,  centrifug:!!.  We  have 
DO  need  of  the  special  hypothesis  proposed  for  the  sense  of  pressure, 
and  mentioned  below  (§  10.  7).  (4)  Lastly,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  'centrally  excited'  sensations — memorial  images,  us  they  have  also 
been  very  inappropriately  named — are  at  least  in  many  instances 
coirelated  with  a  co-excitation  of  the  peripheral  organs.  We  thus 
have  a  comparatively  simple  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  certain 
cases  these  sensations  may  take  on  the  character  of  peripherally 
exdted  mental  processes  (cf.  hallucinations  and  illusions). 

10.  The  nervous  excitation  is  not  exclusively  dependent  upon  the 
stimulus,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  nervous  substance  itself. 
We  speak  in  thb  connection  of  the  excilabilily  of  nerves,  and  of  their 
peripheral  and  central  organs.  A  high  degree  of  excitability  denotes 
a  quick  and  ready  reaction  upon  stimulation;  a  low  degree,  slowness 
and  difficulty  of  reaction.  These  differences  of  excitability  are  partly 
individtial,  and  so  (apart  from  definite  pathological  disturbances)  inex- 
plicable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  partly  the  result  of 
the  variation  of  certain  conditions.  Thus  we  are  familiar  with  the 
inflttenra  upon  excitability  exerted  by  age,  sunoundings,  mode  of  life. 
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and  period  of  the  day.  Any  extended  psychological  investigation 
should;  therefore,  be  carried  out  at  the  same  daily  hour,  with  indivi- 
duals of  regular  habits  of  life,  and  in  the  same  surroundings.  Again, 
excitability  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  stimuli  which  affect  the 
nervous  substance.  Phj'siology  teaches  us  that  as  a  general  rule  weak 
stimuli  increase  and  strong  stimuli  decrease  excitability;  while  a 
'  diminution  is  also  brought  about  by  long  duration  and  frequent  repe- 
tition of  stimulation.  To  secure  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  of 
nervous  disposition,  therefore,  the  relations  of  intensity  and  duration 
of  stimulus  must  be  carefully  adjusted. — Many  psychological  phenomena 
might  be  called  upon  to  illustrate  these  statements,  as,  e.g.j  the  time 
error  in  the  comparison  of  successive  stimuli  (§  6.  9,  §  31.  5),  the 
affective  results  of  stimulation,  etc 


A.  PERIPHERALLY  EXCITED  SENSATIONS. 

Chaptsr  a.    The  Quality  of  Sensation. 

(t)The  Quality   of  Cutaneous   Sensations. 

S  lo.    The  Sensation  of  Pressure. 

1.  By  peripherally  excited  cutaneous  sensations  we  understand 
sensations  pnxluced  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  which  ter- 
minate in  the  skin.  Our  every-day  experience  tells  us  that  these  sen- 
sations are  of  three  kinds — sensations  of  warmth,  cold,  and  pressure.  The 
object  of  their  scientific  examination  is  to  discover  (i)  whether  they  are 
the  only  qualities  correlated  with  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
and  (2)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  one  another  and  to  physiological 
processes;  or,  in  other  words,  (i)  what  is  the  course  of  the  qualitative 
senffltivity  and  sensible  discrimination  in  the  sphere  of  cutaneous 
sensadon,  and  (2)  what  are  the  principal  conditions  of  the  results 
which  they  furnish.  By  'qualitative  sensitivity'  we  mean,  of  course, 
only  the  modal  sensitivity;  since  the  qualitative  stimulus  limen  coincides 
in  cutaneous  sensation  with  the  intensive  (or  extensive  and  temporal), 
and  therefore  sensibility  cannot  be  dealt  with  till  we  come  to  the 
chapter  on  Intensity  of  Sensation.  And  our  invest^ation  of  sensible 
discrimination  need  be  only  of  a  quite  simple  nature,  cutaneous  sen- 
sation apparently  presenting  a  very  limited  number  of  qualitative 
differences. 
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ätrF^iUl.,  III.,  Pt.  2,  pp.  481  IT. 

O.  Fankeand  £.  Hering,  Der  Tastsinn  und  die  Gemeingeföh/e :  Temperaiarsinn. 
Hemiuui'i  Handbuek  ä.  F^yiitl.,  III.,  Pt.  2,  pp.  289  if. 

H.  Blii,  ExferimtntiUe  Beiträge  rur  Lesung  der  Fragt  über  die  speafisrht 
Btmgk  dtr  ffmUnemtn.  Ziitsehr.  f.  Biologie,  XX.,  pp.   141  ff.;  XXI.,  pp.  145  ff. 

A.  GoldfdieideT,  Neue  Tkaisachen  iiher  die  Ifaii/sinncsiiemen.  Artk.  f.  Anat. 
«.  nytUl.,  1S85.  Phytiol.  Ablh.  SnfiplemenlM.,  pp.  1  ff. 
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M.   Dessoir,   Ueber  den  Hatäsinn.    Arch.  f.  A  fiat,   u,    Physiol,  y    1892.   Physiol. 
Abth.y  pp.  175  ff. 
T.  Thunberg,  in  Nagel's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol,  d.  Menschen,  III.,  1905,  647  ff. 

2.  That  pressure  sensations  are  evoked  by  the  contact  of  foreign 
bodies  with  the  skin,  and  temperature  sensations  by  its  heating  or 
cooling,  everyone  will  agree.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether 
we  can  distinguish  differences  of  quality,  within  the  category  of  *  press- 
ure.' Certain  observers  have  enumerated,  as  qualities  of  cutaneous 
sensation,  sensations  of  touch,  contact,  tickling  and  itching,  besides 
those  of  pressure  proper,  warmth  and  cold.  In  discussing  such  a  view, 
we  must  apply  two  criteria:  (i)  that  of  the  simplicity  of  the  conscious 
process  denominated  *  sensation',  and  (2)  that  of  accuracy  (freedom 
from  extraneous  suggestive  influences)  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  dis- 
crimination. 

{a)  The  distinction  of  sensations  of  contact  and  pressure  is  based 
upon  two  observations:  that  contact  is  not  referred  by  the  subject  to 
excitation  by  external  stimuli,  whereas  pressure  conveys  to  him  the 
idea  of  his  affection  by  some  external  object;  and  that  gentle  contact 
leaves  the  sensitive  organ  wholly  passive,  whereas  pressure  occasions 
a  certain  resistance,  a  certain  degree  of  tension  in  the  muscles  sub- 
jected to  it.  Now  the  first  argument  forsakes  the  direct  report  of 
sensible  discrimination,  and  seeks  to  establish  the  difference  by 
emphasising  points  which  are  wholly  irrelevant.  It  therefore  proves 
nothing.  That  a  sensation  serves  as  the  symbol,  or  brings  us  know- 
ledge, of  external  stimuli,  may  be  due  to  its  intensity,  duration,  etc., 
just  as  well  as  to  its  quality.  Nor  is  the  second  observation  in  any 
better  case.  That  a  strong  pressure  excites  with  conscious  effect  the 
sensory  nerves  in  the  deeper- lying  organs,  muscles  or  tendons,  as  w6ll 
as  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  cuta- 
neous sensation,  but  simply  combines  it  with  muscular  or  tendinous 
sensations  into  a  complex,  the  separate  qualities  of  which  are,  it  is 
true,  sufficiently  difficult  to  analyse. 

3.  The  same  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  other  apparently 
distinguishable  qualities,  {b)  We  speak  of  sensations  of  touch,  when 
the  organ  which  receives  the  stimulus,  e.g.y  the  hand,  moves  towards 
or  over  the  object ;  i.e.y  when  the  application  of  the  stimulus  is  to 
some  extent  active  or  voluntary.  There  is  then  a  combination  of 
pressure  sensations  with  the  sensations  evoked  by  movement— sensa- 
tions of  muscular  contraction,  tendinous  strain  and  articular  friction. 
It  is  again  not  easy  to  analyse  the  complex  into  its  elements,  and  we 
are  accustomed  to  judge  of  it  as  a  whole.  But  the  pressure  sensation 
involved  does  not  undergo  qualitative  change.— The  principal  judgments 
of  touch  are  *hard',  *soft*,  *  rough',  and  'smooth'.     These  include  a 
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[  OÜf  to  pmiiut  and  to  äie  Bcnsatioiu  occasoned  by 
t  to  temporal  and  spatial  Tclations  and  attributes  of  these 
4iich  we  cannot  now  discuss. 

Smilaily,  äie  'sensation  of  double  contact',  which  arises  when  a 
movable  object  (stick  or  pendl)  is  thrust  or  pressed  by  the  touching 
hand  s^nat  a  second  object,  or  passed  over  its  surface,  is  merely  a 
complex  of  qualities:  the  pressure  of  the  stick  and  tlie  resistance  of 
die  object  touched  excite  the  organs  of  movement  at  the  same  time 
with  the  skin. 

We  find  the  same  explanation  to  huld  of  (c)  tickling  and  (1^  itch- 
ing. They  contain  no  new  sensation,  above  and  beyond  the  quali- 
ties of  pressure  and  temperature,  but  consist  in  a  combination  of 
these,  characterised  by  rapid  alternation  of  contents  or  of  intensities 
of  contents. 

moreover,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  by 
means  of  a  needle  or  horse-hair  gives  no  other  result  than  the  deter- 
mination <A  points  more  or  less  sensitive  to  pressure,  cold  and  heat. 
The  points  of  peculiar  sensitivity  to  confnct  have  been  named  press- 
urt  spots.  Weakly  stimulated,  they  give  rise  to  a  delicate  sensation, 
(rften  accompanied  by  tickling;  stmngly  affeiCcd,  to  a  'granular'  sensa- 
tion. Tickling  appears  to  be  due  to  a  diffusion  of  stimulation,  and 
tiie  consequent  production  of  concomitant  sensations.  The  sensation 
aroused  at  points  of  the  cutaneous  surface  which  are  not  specially 
sensitive  to  pressure  is  dull  and  indefinite.  So  that  direct  experi- 
mental investigation  gives  no  support  to  the  view  that  pressure  sensations 
present  really  qualitative  differences. 

4.  But  there  is  a  further  point.  («)  Our  sensible  discrimination  enables 
OS  to  localise  cutaneous  impressions  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accotacy,  although  we  have  no  outside  knowledge  of  the  place  at 
which  they  originate.  Thus  at  the  lip  of  the  finger  we  can  cognise 
the  q)atial  sepaiatcness  of  two  impressions,  if  the  stimuli  which  pro- 
duce them  are  no  more  than  i  mm.  apart.  It  is  tempting  to  refer 
diis  accuracy  of  localisation  to  qualitative  differences  within  the  scale 
■ns.  There  would  be  no  need  to  assume  that  these 
I  increased  with  the  distance  of  cutaneous  areas  from  one 
another;  it  woukl  be  sufficient  for  the  hjpotliesis  if  every  cc^nisable 
local  difference  corresponded  to  a  difference  of  quality.  An  approxi- 
mate calculation  of  the  number  of  distinct  pressure  sensations  wliith 
this  view  renders  necessary  gives  1100  for  the  head  alone,  and  at 
least  six  times  that  amount  for  the  whole  body.  But  if  we  try  to 
abstract,  as  &r  as  possible,  from  the  local  value  of  the  impressions 
whidt  afiect  different  parts  of  our  skin,  we  seem  to  find  nothing  like 
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a  really  qualitative  difference  in  the  sensations.  We  should  surely 
expect,  if  all  the  many  local  differences  depend  upon  qualitative 
peculiarities,  that  some  sort  of  clear  gradations  would  be  discoverable 
within  the  system  of  pressure  sensations.  As  this  is  not  the  case, 
we  must  refer  localisation  to  other  conditions,  and  accept  the  qualita- 
tive simplicity  of  sensations  of  pressure.  Further  evidence  is  afforded 
by  the  localisability  of  impressions  of  temperature  (produced  by  radiant 
heat,  without  contact).  No  one  would  ascribe  to  our  sensations  of 
warmth  and  cold  a  number  of  specific  qualities,  corresponding  to  their 
cognisable  space  differences. 

Finally,  if)  pain  has  been  held  to  be  a  special  quality  of  cutaneous 
sensation,  and  pain  nerves  put  alongside  of  the  nerves  subserving 
warmth,  cold,  and  pressure.  The  hypothesis  has  found  its  chief  support 
among  physiologists.  We  cannot  accept  it,  as  it  stands:  for  pain  is 
produced  in  all  cases  where  the  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  passes 
a  certain  limit  of  intensity.  At  the  same  time,  pain  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  a  general  quality  of  sensation,  distinct  from  the  specific 
qualities  which  are  always  involved  in  it  (whether  as  intense  heat  or 
excessive  pressure  or  grating  tone  or  blinding  light),  and  from  the 
unpleasant  feeling  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  qualities  which 
cutaneous  pain  contains,  besides  that  of  pressure,  are  therefore,  a 
specific  feeling  and  a  general  sensation  quality,  which  may  be  origin- 
ated by  the  excitation  of  any  sensory  nerve  (cf.  §  36.  4). 

5.  We  conclude,  then,  that  in  all  probability  the  name  'pressure 
sensation'  denotes  a  single  sensation  quality.  We  have  now  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  place  of  its  peripheral  origination.  It  may  be  laid 
down  in  general  that  both  the  external  skin  and  the  'skin',  as  it  is 
ordinarily  called,  which  lines  the  internal  passages  of  the  body  can 
mediate  pressure  sensations.  But  whether  this  skin  can  function  as 
a  sense  oigan  over  its  whole  extent  must  be  left  undecided.  Some 
observers  have  asserted  that  the  cold  and  warm  spots  are  not  sensitive 
to  pressure  and  contact,  and  that  certain  parts  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  are  incapable  of  pressure  sensation.  But  the  truth  contained 
in  these  views  appears  rather  to  be  that  sensibility  to  pressure  suffers 
marked  diminution  at  certain  places.  Pressure  excitations  can  be  set 
up  at  any  point  of  the  skin,  provided  only  that  the  stimuli  are  strong 
enough.  Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  stimulation 
extends,  imtil  it  involves  sensitive  parts.— No  single  proposition  of 
universal  validity  can  be  formulated,  for  the  reason  that  the  nature 
of  the  skin  itself  differs  appreciably  from  point  to  point,  and  its  nerve 
supply,  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  and  other  circumstances,  may 
shift  the  limen  of  pressure  sensations  very  considerably. 


Ad  obL„..-_,.-..i«  „m  quite  lecently  mado  dcMives  men- 

üoa  here.  It  Kas  been  Ibc  1  i  after  brief  contact,  aßir~ttiua/iata 
make  their  appeaiuice.  T  y  are  separated  from  the  primary  piess- 
ttre  wnsatioD  by  a  blank  interval,  juat  as  are  the  after-images  with 
wfaidi  we  have  kmg  been  &miliar  in  the  sense  of  sight.  They  can 
be  best  obtained  from  a  gentle  tap  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
seem  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  sensation, 
welling  up  from  within.  If  the  stimulus  is  electrical,  the  break-shack 
of  an  induction  coU,  äiey  do  not  occur  unless  at  least  two  shocks 
have  been  given  in  quidc  succession. 

6.  A  iieory  of  pressure  sensation  must  state  the  special  conditions, 
upon  which  the  appearance  of  the  quality  of  pressure  in  consciousness 
is  dependent.  These  conditions  must  necessarily  be  sought  in  spe- 
cific bodily  dispositions  and  functions:  since  (i)  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  the  individual  bet  of  a  particular  sensation  quality  from  a  defi- 
nition of  mind,  oi  from  general  faculties  and  dispositions  ascribed  to 
it,  and  (2)  the  adequate  mechanical  stimuli  are  by  no  means  the  sole 
bctOTS  in  the  origination  of  pressure  sensations.  We  may  look  for  the 
excitations  which  aie  functionally  related  to  these  either  in  a  peri- 
pheral organ  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it  or  in  a  central  organ. 
Sensations  have  been  obtained  by  direct  electrical  stimulation  of  cutaneous 
nerves  as  well  as  by  stimulation  of  the  external  ükin.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  nerve  concerned  in  their  production  is  capable  only 
of  the  single  reaction  to  which  its  connection  with  deünite  terminal 
oigaoB  has  accustomed  it  These  organs,  then,  are  the  most  essen- 
tial constituents  in  the  complex  of  bodily  conditions  forming  the 
substrate  of  the  quality  of  pressure. 

The  skin  consists  of  two  layers,  the  efiiJenuis  above  and  the  cults 
below.  The  former  is  divided  into  the  slralum  comeum  and  the  stratum 
Ha^igkii,  Üie  latter  into  the  eorium  and  the  subcutaneous  connectivt 
Hstiu.  The  corium  is  the  part  most  richly  supplied  with  nerves.  It 
is  probable  that  fine  nervous  processes  penetrate  into  the  epidermis. 
The  nerve  endings  are  partly  free,  i.e.,  composed  of  very  fine  fibrils, 
partly  enclosed  in  special  cells.  These  latter  have  various  forms,  and 
are  classified  as  the  touch  cells  of  Merkel,  the  touch  corpuscles  of 
Meissner,  the  end  bulbs  of  Krause,  and  the  corpuscles  of  Vater  and 
Fadni.  The  thickness  of  the  epidermis  varies  between  003  and 
375  nmi. 

7.  The  anatomical  bets  suggest  a  relation  between  pressure  sensa- 
tion and  some  one  of  these  kinds  of  nervous  termination.  It  was 
fbnnerly  thought  that  the  free  endings  were  sensitive  only  to  general 
nsTvons  stimulation,  while  the  specific  terminal  organs  were  reserved 
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for  the  effects  of  pressure  and  temperature.  But  such  a  view  is 
negatived  (i)  by  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  of  Pacini,  touch  corpus- 
cles and  end  bulbs  have  a  much  more  limited  range  of  distribution 
than  the  cutaneous  sensations;  (2)  by  the  observation  that  the  cornea, 
which  is  sensitive  to  pressure  and  temperature,  contains  only  free 
nerve  endings;  and  (3)  by  the  result  of  a  direct  comparison  of  cold, 
warm,  and  pressure  spots  with  the  nervous  structures  underlying  them, 
which  showed  that  they  bear  no  uniform  relation  to  the  terminal 
organs  in  question.  The  corpuscles  appear,  therefore,  to  have  no 
definite  reference  to  the  quality  of  sensation,  but  to  be  intended 
either  for  the  protection  of  the  nerves  or  for  the  more  accurate 
distribution  and  isolation  of  stimulation.  On  the  other  hand,  Gold- 
scheider  believes  that  he  ha«  discovered  a  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  nervous  terminations  underlying  pressure  spots  and  tem- 
perature spots  respectively.  In  the  former  case,  the  fibrils  are  spread 
over  a  larger  cutaneous  area,  innervating  a  relatively  extensive  portion 
of  the  corium.  It  may  be  that  this  plate  of  interlacing  fibres  is  the 
specific  substrate  of  the  perception  of  pressure. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  pass  into  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  there  ascend  in  the  white  masses  by  a  fairly 
direct  path  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  they  reach  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  central  convolutions.  A  certain  proportion  of  their 
fibres,  however,  enters  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  where  the 
origination  and  propagation  of  an  excitatory  process  is  in  general 
slower  and  more  difficult.  This  fact  has  been  used  to  explain  the 
appearance  of  the  after- sensation.  The  excitation  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance gives  rise  to  a  second  sensation,  but  the  relations  of  excitability 
and  conduction  obtaining  there  are  such  as  to  defer  its  appearance 
until  a  noticeable  interval  has  elapsed  after  the  passing  of  the  primary 
sensation,  mediated  by  the  white  substance.  (Cf.,  however,  §  9.  9.) 

§  II.    Sensations  of  Temperature. 

I.  Temperature  sensations  differ  from  pressure  sensations,  which 
we  have  found  to  possess  but  a  single  quality  in  consciousness,  in 
including  a  duality  of  qualities,  warmth  and  cold.  We  need  make  no 
detailed  inquiry  as  to  whether  these  are  the  only  forms  of  temperature 
sensation  possible,  since  the  fact  is  universally  admitted.  And  there 
is  equal  agreement  with  regard  to  the  general  designation  of  the 
stimulus  adequate  to  the  sensitive  organ.  All  bodies  which  give  out 
or  take  up  heat  in  the  physical  sense,  in  other  words,  all  thermal 
stimuli,  are  adequate  to  the  excitation  of  sensations  of  warmth  or  cold, 
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^T'tiy  nsf  el  direct  contect  or  (as  in  the  caae  of  ndi&nt  heat) 
of  operation  from  a  diatance.  But  diffidilties  arise  «hen  we  come 
lo  ask  loi  ihe  special  conditiona  of  sensations  of  warmth  and  cold.  A 
ünple  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature  can  change  either  sen- 
sation into  its  opposite,  the  path  of  change  lying  through  a  fioitit  of 
ittdifftrtntt  or  *tro  point.  (There  is  no  analogy  to  this  fact  in  the 
sphere  of  sensation,  though  there  is  a  very  complete  one  in  that  of 
feeling.)  Any  tcmperatore  above  this  zero  point  will  thus  be  a  heat 
atimnlus,  any  temperature  below  it  a  rold  stimulus;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  zero  point  is,  consequently,  the  first  step  towards  the 
definition  of  particular  adequate  stimuli.  The  physics  of  heat  speaks 
trf  an  absolute  zero  point  (the  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of 
gases  =  o)  and  of  a  conventional  zero  point,  established  in  reference 
to  a  particular  substance  (the  temperature  at  which  wafer  freezes). 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  the  point  of  indifference 
between  sensations  of  cold  and  warmth.  We  shall,  therefore,  speak  of 
this  indifierent  temperature  as  "^^  phs'siological  zero  point,  to  distingtiisti 
it  from  the  limiting  values  employed  in  physics.    ^ 

Z.  Our  most  obvious  couree  would  now  be  to  take  as  our  phy- 
siological zero  point  the  neutral  normal  temperature  of  the  nerve 
endings  which  mediate  thermal  sensation,  and  to  regard  every 
increase  of  this  normal  temperature  as  a  heat  stimulus  and  every 
decrease  of  it  as  a  cold  stimulus.  But,  apart  from  (i)  the  difGculty 
of  a  direct  determination,  we  have  to  remember  that  (2)  the  epidermis, 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  intervenes  between  the  external  source  of 
heat  or  cold  and  the  terminal  nervous  apparatus,  and  that  its  normal 
temperature,  which  is  variable,  is  algebraically  added  to  that  of  the 
stimulus.  Then,  again,  {3)  it  is  a  familiar  experience  that  the  point 
of  indifierence  between  sensations  of  cold  and  warmih  depends  upon 
the  present  temperature  of  the  skin;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
neutral  normal  temperature  of  the  nerve  ending  is  capable  of  adaptation, 
within  wide  limits,  to  the  superficial  temperature.  And  (4)  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  thermal  stimuli  as  such  give  rise  to  the 
conesponding  nervous  eiEcitation,  or  whether  the  stimulation  process 
proper  is  not  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  mechanical  effects  which 
warming  or  cooling  of  the  skin  produces  upon  the  nervous  apparatus. 
Taking  all  tiiis  into  consideration,  wc  shall  probably  do  best  to  make 
the  neutrally  sensed,  normal  temperature  of  the  skin  our  physiological 
zero  point.  It  will  average  about  34*  C.  Increase  of  this  normal 
cntaneouB  temperature  is  sensed  as  warmth,  decrease  as  cold.  Each 
can  be  obtained  in  two  ways;  by  increase  (diminution)  of 
Biqpply,  or  by  inhibition  (facilitation)  of  the  output  of  heat. 
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3.  Temperature  sensations,  like  pressure  sensations,  cannot  be 
excited  in  the  same  degree  at  al  points  of  the  skin.  Thus  there 
appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  no  direct  sensation  of  cold  or  warmth  producible 
by  direct  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  oesoph- 
agus and  downwards  to  the  excretory  passages.  Temperature  sensations 
which  we  localise  in  the  interior  of  the  body  must  be  regarded  as  due 
to  a  change  of  temperature  propagated  from  within  to  the  external 
skin.  Nor  is  that  uniformly  sensitive.  A  careful  examination  of  those 
portions  of  it  which  are  accessible  to  experimentation  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  points  particularly  sensitive  to  cold  and  heat,  as  well  as 
to  pressure.  They  can  be  found  not  only  by  thermal  stimulation 
(hollow  metal  cylinders,  pointed  at  one  end,  filled  with  a  liquid  of  the 
required  temperature)  ;  but  by  electrical  (weak  induction  current)  and 
mechanical  (pointed  piece  of  cork)  as  well.  Blix  and  Goldscheider, 
accordingly,  speak  of  warm  and  cold  spots,  and  regard  them  as  the 
peculiar  terminal  organs  of  the  temperature  sense,  and  as  independent 
of  the  pressure  spots.  The  warm  spots,  in  their  opinion,  are  locally 
distinct  from  the  cold  spots.  No  cold  sensation  can  be  produced  in 
the  former,  no  warm  sensation  in  the  latter.  These  observations, 
however,  were  not  confirmed  by  Dessoir,  and  are  theoretically  so 
improbable  that  we  may  decline  to  accept  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  to  think  of  a  cold  spot,  which  when  affected  by  a  ther- 
mally indifferent  mechanical  stimulus  mediated  a  noticeable  sensation 
of  cold,  and  when  carefully  touched  with  a  point  of  heated  graphite 
gave  a  vivid  sensation  of  warmth.  The  famiUar  fact  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  nerve  to  the  momentary  normal  temperature  of  the  skin  can 
hardly  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  existence  of  special  apparatus 
for  the  two  quaUties  of  the  temperature  sense.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
possible, — indeed,  it  seems  to  be  shown  by  pathological  observations, — 
that  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  temperature  are  dependent  on 
different  nervous  organs  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  sensations  of  cold 
and  warmth  are  referable  to  different  forms  of  the  excitatory  process 
within  one  and  the  same  nerve. 

4.  Not  much  can  be  said  at  present  of  the  anatomical  substrate 
of  temperature  sensations.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  four 
forms  of  the  terminal  organs  of  the  cutaneous  sensory  nerves  (§  10.  6) 
has  as  its  specific  function  the  taking  up  of  thermal  stimuli.  Gold- 
scheider's  histological  examination  of  fragments  of  skin  upon  which 
cold,  warm,  and  pressure  spots  had  been  determined,  led  him  to 
declare  that  a  characteristic  difference  obtained  between  the  nerve  ending 
beneath  a  pressure  spot  and  the  nerve  ending  beneath  a  temperature 
spot  (§   10.  7),  but  did  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any  difference 
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■  cold  tamdiutloa*  and  mrmth  torminations  aaanmed  by  his 
ifl  is  noteworthy.  Dessoir  attempts  to  show  that  the  '  free  ' 
gs  are  the  specific  organ  of  temperature  sensations.  It  is 
certainly  not  without  significance  that  the  compact  bundles  of  nerve 
fibres  beneath  cold  and  warm  spots  are  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  blood  vessels. 

Not  much  is  known,  again,  of  the  further  course  of  the  nerves  which 
conduct  thermal  excitation  towards  the  cenlrc.  Xhcy  probably  ascend 
to  the  brain,  like  the  pressure  nerves,  through  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  cortical  centre,  which  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  in  the  gyrus  fomicatus,  is  now  placed  in  the  gyrus  sigmoideus. 

After-sensations  of  warmth  have  been  observed,  of  a  kind  similar  to 
those  of  pressure.  The  blank  interval  between  primary  and  s  condary 
sensation  amounted  to  about  i  sec.  It  is,  therefore,  conjectured  that  the 
thermal  excitation  also  undergoes  dispersion  into  the  gray  substance 
of  the  cord  (i  lo.  7),  and  that  there  summation  and  retardation  of 
stimulation  take  place. 

5.  Presupposing  that  a  single  nervous  organ  scr\-cs  for  warmth  and 
cold  sensations  alike,  we  may  entertain  various  ideas  as  to  the  exci- 
tatory process  within  it.  According  to  Herings  theory  of  the  tempera- 
ture sense,  two  opposed  processes,  assimilation  and  dissimilation,  run 
their  course  in  the  sensitive  nervous  substance.  If  they  are  in  equilib- 
rium, they  cancel  each  other  :  but  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the 
other  means  the  appearance  in  consciousness  o  a  definite  sensation. 
The  sensation  of  cold  corresponds  to  assimilation,  which  is  produced 
by  the  sinking  of  the  neutral  normal  temperature  of  the  skin  ;  that  of 
warmth  to  dissimilation,  produced  by  the  rising  of  this  temperature.  As 
Heiing  has  assumed  the  existence  of  antagonistic  nervous  processes 
in  other  nervous  structures,  e.g.,  the  visual  substance,  he  should  evi- 
dently have  mentioned  the  specific  characteristics,  which  explain  their 
present  function  for  temperature  sensations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
general  idea  fits  in  most  easily  to  a  theory  of  temperature, — since 
temperature  sensations  do  pass  into  each  other  through  a  point  of 
indifference,  and  do  cancel  one  another  to  a  certain  extent.  Their 
analogy  with  the  feelings  (|  it.  t)  explains  how  it  is  that  the  same 
idea  recurs  in  connection  with  affective  theory  (§  41 .  4). 

Passing  over  general  hypotheses  of  this  nature,  we  niuy  suppose 
that  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  cutaneous  temperature  produces  a  contraction 
or  coipansion  of  the  terminal  nervous  apparatus,  and  so  sets  up  an 
excitatory  process,  which  corresponds  to  the  sensation  of  warmth  or  cold^ 
On  this  view,  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  occurrence  of 
seo&rate  warm  and  cold  spots,  since  the  diScrcut  character  of  the  tissue 
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in  different  parts  might  be  expected  to  offer  mechanical  conditions 
fa  vom  able  sometimes  to  heat  and  sometimes  to  cold.  Any  attempt 
at  further  detail  in  this  connection  would  lead  us  into  idle  conjecture. 

The  physiology  of  the  sense-organs  usually  attributes  to  the  skin,  besides  the 
senses  of  pressure  and  temperature,  those  of  space,  locality  and  touch;  and  tends 
to  regard  pain  (which  it  designates  a  common  feeling,  §  3.  5)  as  essentially  a- 
cutaneous  quality.  We  must  enter  a  protest,  in  the  interests  of  clearness  and 
logical  consistency,  against  this  extension  of  tlje  meaning  of  the  word  *  sense*. 
The  cognition  of  spatial  relations  is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  skin; — we 
estimate  extent  and  distance,  we  perceive  form  and  locality,  by  the  aid  of  eye  and 
of  movement  of  our  limbs,  to  say  nothing  of  sensations  of  smell  and  hearing.  The 
term  'sense*,  as  ordinarily  imderstood,  and  as  used  in  psychophysics,  can  be  employed 
only  to  cover  the  system  of  sensations  correlated  with  a  definite  organ.  As  the 
sensations  of  pressure  and  temperature  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, be  referred  to  special  organs,  it  is  best  to  speak  of  the  *  cutaneous  sense* 
in  general,  as  inclusive  of  both  classes  of  sensations.  Dessoir*s  proposed  termi- 
nology sets  up  a  haptics  alongside  of  the  temperature  sense,  and  distinguishes 
within  it  a  sense  of  contact  and  a  sense  of  touch  (pselaphesia).  Here  is  displayed 
the  tendency,  which  we  previously  condemned  (§  4.  10),  to  name  sensations  ia 
accordance  with  the  external  processes  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  or  from  their 
physical  conditions.  The  only  unequivocal  principle  of  nomenclature  is  that  based 
on  the  reference  to  the  peripheral  organ. 

(2)  The  Quality  of  the  Sensations  of  Taste  and  Smell. 

§  12.    The  Qualities  of  Taste. 

I.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  are  not  only  adequately  excit- 
able by  pressure  and  temperature  stimuli,  but  contain  organs  for  the 
mediation  of  sensations  of  an  entirely  new  order — sensations  of  taste. 
In  popular  parlance  we  call  all  the  sensations  that  are  produced  in 
the  mouth  'tastes',  and  speak  of  a  *hot'  or  *  pungent'  taste  as  we  do 
of  a  'sweet'  or  'salt'  flavour.  And  since  there  is  such  an  intimate 
local  connection  between  sensations  of  smell  and  the  sensations  of 
the  buccal  cavity,  and  both  may  be  excited  by  the  same  stimuli,  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  gustation  the  far  more  numerous  qualities  of 
olfaction;  we  talk  in  conversation  of  the  'taste'  of  fish  or  wine,  and 
declare  that  we  can  'tsiste'  nothing,  when  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane 
has  been  rendered  anaesthetic  by  an  inflammation.  Even  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  in  which  a  statement  of  the  gustatory  properties  of 
substances  forms  part  of  their  scientific  description,  it  is  not  infrequent 
to  find  this  confusion  of  the  functions  of  different  sense-organs. 
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ME  pioDtBio  wnicn  ]      ihology  haa  to  solve,  therefbra,  is  that 
alilies   of  taste  pn  Since  this  problem  wu  fbimulated, 

been  a  steady  jction  in  theii  irnmber.  Limueiu 
dirtiDginshed  ten,  later  observeis  six,  while  there  is  general  agieement 
■t  the  present  time  that  four  are  all  that  can  be  claimed :  sxottt,  bit- 
Ur,  add  and  sail.  There  are,  however,  some  psychologists  who  would 
add  a&alhit  and  mttalik  to  the  list. 

3.  liiere  are  two  ptincipal  methods  for  the  determination  of  modal 
»ensitivilj,  which  we  may  term  in  brief  the  physical  and  the  phytiol- 
egital.  The  physical  method  consists  in  the  ninning  through  the 
whole  scale  of  adequate  stimuli,  and  accurate  observation  of  the  parallel 
alterations  in  conscious  quality.  In  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
it  has  led  to  a  relatively  exact  determination  of  the  number  of  possible 
sensation  qualities.  Unfortunately,  it  has  so  far  proved  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  for  the  reason  that  we 
cannot  define  stimulus  adequacy  for  either  sense-organ.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of  taste;  and  when  we 
apeak  of  a  substance  as  'sweet'  or  'bitter',  we  simply  state  the  fact 
that  its  effect  upon  the  organ  of  taste  is  to  arouse  that  sensation,  not 
denoting  by  the  adjective  a  property  capable  of  objective  definition, 
independently  of  the  sense-oigan,  like  that  of  weight  or  heat.  All 
that  we  know  at  present  of  the  objective  nature  of  gustatory  substances 
ia  that  they  must  be  in  a  fiuid  condition,  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
aw  sensitive  surface.  But  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  degree 
of  solubility  and  gustatory  value.  Solubility  would  seem  to  be  merely 
a  mechanical  condition  of  the  occurrence  of  a  taste  excitation,  the 
nervous  structures  being  set  very  deeply  in  the  tissues.  Not  every 
fluid  or  soluble  substance  can  excite  gustation;  while  two  substances 
of  very  different  chemical  constitution,  like  cane  sugar  [C^,  H,,  0^,] 
and  lead  acetate  [Pb  (C,  H,  O^)*],  may  give  precisely  the  same 
taste. 

3.  More  has  been  done  for  taste  by  the  physiological  method, 
though  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  method  has  two  forms. 
It  consists  (1)  in  the  examination  of  the  entire  sense-organ  by  means 
of  delicate  and  cleanly  cut  stimuli.  Such  an  examination  is  possible 
only  for  certain  ctrgansj  As  applied  to  the  skin,  the  method  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  pressure  and  temperature  spots.  In  the 
domain  of  taste,  it  has  shown  that  differences  of  perceptive  power 
exist  as  between  the  various  parts  of  the  tongue  and  buccal  cavity, 
and  has  enabled  us  to  map  out  the  areas  excitable  by  taste.  No 
nervous  organ,  however,  has  as  yet  been  found,  which  serves  ex- 
clusively for  the  mediation  of  one  particular  taste.    (2)  In  its  alternative 
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form  the  method  consists  in  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  by  geneial, 
inadequate  stimuli.  A  gentle  mechanical  pressure  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue  will  arouse  the  sensation  of  bitter,  while  electrical  stimulation 
gives  rise  to  acid  and  alkaline  tastes, — probably  simply  in  consequence 
of  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  the  saliva.  Recently,  however, 
the  induction  current  has  been  reported  as  exciting  sweet  and  bitter 
also.  Neither  of  the  physiological  methods  has  been  able  to  furnish 
us  with  a  complete  list  of  all  the  possible  taste  qualities. 

My  own  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  there  are  only  four  gustatory  quali- 
ties. If  I  apply  a  metallic  or  alkaline  substance  to  my  tongue,  I  never  obtain 
anything  more  than  a  salt  or  acid  flavour — apart,  of  course,  from  sensations  of 
temperature  and  of  different  degrees  of  pressure.  I  should  refer  the  astringency 
of  a  *  taste'  to  these  latter. — No  investigator  has  been  able  to  discover  a  variety 
of  qualities  within  any  of  the  four  principal  categories.  A  very  large  number  of 
experiments  has  been  made,  always  with  negative  result.  As  different  sweet, 
bitter,  add  and  salt  substances  were  applied,  the  sensation  either  remained  un- 
changed, or,  if  it  altered,  did  so  only  in  respect  of  taste  intensity  or  the  cutaneous 
and  olfactory  elements  involved  in  it. 

4.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  continuous  transition  between  the 
four  qualities  which  tastes  appear  to  present,  as  there  is  between  the 
qualities  of  tone  sensations.  They  form,  not  a  one-dimensional 
manifold,  but  a  discrete  S3rstem  of  unknown  relations.  Ordinary 
language,  it  is  true,  opposes  sweet  to  the  other  three  qualities,  but 
evidently  only  for  the  reason  that  sweet  is  pleasant,  even  at  a  con- 
siderable intensity,  while  the  rest  (and  especially  bitter)  become 
unpleasant  when  they  have  reached  a  very  moderate  degree  of  strength. 
Relations  of  contrast,  however,  appear  to  be  made  out.  The  effect 
of  an  acid  is  enhanced  by  a  previous  sweet;  and  if  salt  and  sweet 
are  simultaneously  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  tongue,  each 
sensation  is  noticeably  strengthened  by  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  two  substances  of  different  flavour  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture 
tasted,  the  discrimination  of  the  two  original  qualities,  though  possible, 
is  not  so  easy  as  if  they  aflected  different  parts  of  the  tongue  at  one 
time  or  the  same  part  in  succession.  Such  experiences  are  not  as 
convincing  as  they  would  be  if  the  possibility  of  chemical  change  in 
the  gustatory  substances  were  excluded.  Still,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  modify  our  original  statement,  that  the  directions  of  relation  within 
the  system  of  tastes  are  unknown,  to  some  extent:  we  may  suppose 
that  the  four  sensations  do  not  come  and  go  in  complete  independence 
of  one  another,  but  that  there  is  some  sort  of  connection  between 
them,  or  rather,  between  their  physiological  substrates.  These  facts, 
however,    rightly    belong    in   the   second    main    chapter    of  psychol- 


ictions  of  the  conadons  dements. 

5.  The  parts  of~Üw  buccal  cavity  senütive  to  taite  are  the  tongue, 
the  hard  and  sofl  palate,  Ü  :  uvula,  aad  the  palatal  arches.  Not  all 
of  these  are  lensitive  in  alt  cases,  and  not  alt  tliat  are  sensitive  in 
an  huUvidual  case  are  equally  so.  On  the  whole,  the  most  sensitive 
part  seems  to  be  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  an  every  day  experience 
that  if  we  wish  to  bring  out  the  full  taste  of  a  substance,  we  take 
it  back  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  execute  certain  movements  nhich 
place  it  io  contact  with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  nerve 
endings  there  situated.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  for  many  persons 
almost  exclusively  excitable  by  sweet,  and  altogether  insensitive  to 
bitter.  The  middle  of  the  tongue  is  wholly  irresponsive  to  gustatory 
itimuH.  The  edges  are  sensitive  only  in  certain  cases.  The  state- 
ments made  in  the  literature  as  to  the  sensitivity  of  median  suriace 
and  edge  are  extremely  condicting. 

It  seems  that  certain  substances  can  destroy  our  sensitivity  for 
particular  excitations  of  taste.  Thus  a  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochlo- 
rate  inhibits  the  sensation  of  bitter,  while  leaving  sweet  and  salt 
intact;  and  gymnema  silvesft  inhibits  sweet  in  the  same  way. 

Nauua,  which  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  gustatory  sensation, 
a  probably  an  unpleasantness  arising  in  connection  with  muscular 
sensations,  which  precedes  vomiting  and  is  especially  noticeable  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  vomiting  movements.  It  has  been  lound 
that  an  antiperistaltic  reflex  movement  b  necessary  for  the  appearance 
of  nausea,  so  that  it  can  be  caxtsed  only  by  stimuli  which  excite 
tliat  reflex.  Such  would  be  the  mere  idea  of  unpalatable  food,  an 
unpleasant  taste,  or  a  simple  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  root  of 
the  totigue.  Any  one  of  these  can  arouse  the  sensation  of  nausea. 
If,  however,  the  unpleasant  stimulus  is  removed  by  swallowing,  there 
is  no  nausea.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  quality  of  taste. 

6.  A  theory  of  the  qualities  distinguishable  within  the  sense  of 
taste  must  in  its  turn  b^n  with  the  consideration  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  facts.  The  terminal  organs  of  the  nerve  of  taste  (the 
glossopliaryngeal  and  the  chorda  tympani  of  the  facial)  are  the  taste 
buds    or    taste    beakers,    structures  consisting  of  cover  cells  and  taste 

_  cells  proper.  These  organs  lie  in  peculiar  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  arcumvallate,  fungiform,  and  foliate  papillae.  The  former 
are  confined  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
the  other  two  occur  both  at  the  tip  and  on  the  edges.  Taste  beakers 
have  also  been  found  in  the  soft  palate,  the  larynx,  and  the  vocal 
chords.  Their  distribution  accords  tolerably  well,  therefore,  with  the 
results  of  experimental  determination  of  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  buccal 
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cavity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  taste  cells  possess  a  specific 
sensitivity  to  particular  qualities;  their  small  size  and  close  packing 
render  experimentation  exceedingly  diflBcult.  Oehrwall  stimulated  his 
own  fungiform  papillae  separately,  by  the  aid  of  delicate  pencils,  and 
states  that  all  proved  to  be  sensitive  to  pressure,  heat,  and  cold,  but 
that  some  showed  a  taste  reaction  only  to  certain  stimuli. 

We  cannot  decide  at  present  for  or  against  the  hypothesis  of 
special  terminal  apparatus  for  sweet,  bitter,  acid,  and  salt.  The 
contrast  phenomena  mentioned  above  do  not  favour  it.  In  any 
event,  we  must  assume  that  the  excitations  underlying  these  qualities 
have  physiological  differences,— although  we  are  imable,  as  things 
are,  to  say  wherein  these  differences  consist,  or  what  is  the  actual 
course  of  the  process  of  stimulation. 

The  central  organ  for  excitations  of  taste  was  formerly  placed  in 
the  gyrus  hippocampi  and  the  gyrus  uncinatus.  Recently  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coronal  suture,  on  the  convex 
surface  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

M.  von  Vintschgau,  Physiologie  des  Geschmackssinnes.  Hermann's  Handb.  d. 
Physiologie^  III.,  Abth,   2,  pp.  145  ff. 

H.  Oehrwall,  Untersuchungen  über  den  Geschmcukssinn,  Skandinav,  Arch.  /. 
Physiol,  t  II.,  pp.  I  ff. 

W.  Nagel,  in  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.^  III.,  1905,  621  ff. 

S  Id*    The  Qualities  of  Smell. 

I.  The  organ  of  smell  is  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  Important  as  the  sense  is— it  has  been  termed  the 
guardian  of  respiration,  and  it  certainly  shares  with  the  sense  of  taste 
the  wardship  of  digestion— we  have  but  little  positive  knowledge  of 
its  functions.  Gustatory  qualities  are  so  few  that  they  can  be  deter- 
mined even  without  the  aid  of  a  scale  of  adequate  stimuli:  but  the 
qualities  of  smell  are  so  numerous  that  a  similar  lack  of  guidance 
has  hitherto  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  their  number  and  inter- 
connection. Psychology  can  hardly  go  beyond  the  experience  of 
every  day  life,  which  gives  to  the  qualities  of  smell  the  names  of  the 
substances  that  occasion  them.  It  is  significant  that  language,  which 
distinguishes  sweet  and  acid,  hot  and  cold,  heavy  and  light,  white 
and  red,  has  no  special  names  for  odours,  but  uses  descriptive  terms, — 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  the  scent  of  the  violet,  the  perfume  of 
the  carnation,  etc.  Smell  is,  in  this  respect,  analogous  to  hearing, 
and  Jean  Paul  has  somewhere  spoken  of  a  *  harpsichord  of  scents'.  It 
seems  that  the  particular  qualities  of  olfactory  sensation  are  not  correlated 
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■  ■H  uiiMxttm  mtu  xa  or  bodiea,  but  stand  in  i  ipedfic 
tbeic  souiceii  lo  that  the  bagrance  of  the  rose,  t^^  can 
01J7  from  Üifl  rose,  and  not  firom  anything  else.  Here 
apin,  we  have  an  analogy  with  auditory  sensation,  and  the  peculiar 
rdation  existing  between  dang  colour  and  the  particular  source  of 
■oond.  In  the  case  of  smell  we  have  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
to  offer.  The  division  of  olfactory  qualities  into  agreeable  and  disa- 
greeable smells  merely  indicates  their  close  connection  with  the  feelings 
ot  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness. 

2.  It  was  thought  until  recendy  that  only  gaseous  substances  could 
save  as  stimuli  to  the  sense  of  smell.  This  opinion  was  based  upon 
a  single  experiment,  originally  made  by  E.  H.  Webei  and  but  a  few  times 
repeated.  Weber  poured  into  bis  nose  a  mixture  of  water  and  eau- 
de-cologne  (in  the  proportion  of  1 1  :  i),  and  found  that  a  sensation  of 
smeU  occurred  only  in  the  first  moment,  before  the  liquid  had  reached 
the  olfoctory  membrane.  Aronsohn,  some  forty  years  later,  discovered 
that  the  whole  experience  was  so  unpleasant,  and  the  blunting  ofthe 
sense  of  smell  so  lasting,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
liquid  after  contact  was  amelled  or  not.  But  by  considerably  reduc- 
ing the  concentration  of  the  mixture,  and  using  an  indifierent  salt 
solution  of  0*73  p.c.  to  dilute  the  oltactory  substances,  Aronsohn 
obtained,  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  distinct  sensations  of  smell 
in  himself  and  others  during  the  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  sen- 
dtive  surface.  However,  results  arrived  at  in  this  unusual  and  uncom- 
fortable way  are  less  reliable  (in  the  author's  observation)  than  those 
gained  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  inspiration,  while  they  also  indicate 
a  decreased  sensitivity  of  the  organ.  We  are,  therefore,  no  better  off 
than  before  as  r^ards  the  nature  of  the  olfactory  process.  Aronsohn 
fiiTtha  attempted  to  classify  smells  by  the  aid  of  a  special  form  of 
the  phynological  method.  He  found  that  our  sensitivity  to  certain 
substances  can  be  blunted,  while  others  are  still  able  to  excite  sensa- 
tion. But  tbe  lack  of  objective  guidance  naturally  prevented  him  from 
tuniingthis  interesting  phenomenon  to  its  full  account 

3.  We  can  at  present  then,  say  nothing  definite  of  (he  number 
and  order  of  the  olfactory  qualities.  It  is  probable  from  certain  ob- 
■ervatiooB  that  continuous  transitions  exist  between  them  :  at  least, 
the  ethereal  oils  have  been  arranged  in  series  the  terms  of  which  are 
very  siinilar.  It  seems,  too,  that  no  chemical  element  can  excite 
■mell.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  sense-organ  has  lately  been  found 
efiedive;  whether  mechanical  stimuli  can  excite  an  ollactory  sensation 
is  donbtfiil. 

The  theoiy  of  oUactory  qualities  is  correspondingly  incomplete.    The 
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upper  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  lined  by  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane,  characterised  by  a  special  thickness  and  a  brownish 
colour.  In  it  are  distributed  the  terminations  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
the  first  cerebral  nerve.  Physiologists  distinguish  between  supporting 
cells  and  smell  cells  proper,  and  conjecture  that  both  forms  are  con- 
nected with  the  terminal  fibrils  oi  the  nerve.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  character  of  the  excitation  or  of  a  specific  reaction  of  particular 
cells  to  particular  quahties.  The  cortical  centre  is  placed  in  the 
gyrus  hippocampi. 

M.   von    Vintschgau,   Physiologie  des   Geruchssinnes,     Hermann's   Handbuch  der 
Physiologie,  III.,  Abth.  2,  pp.  225  fF. 

E.    Aronsohn,     Experimentelle    Untersuchungen    zur    Physiologie    des    Geruchs 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  Arch.  f.  Physiologie ^  1886,  pp.  321  ff. 

W.  Nagel,  in  Handbuch  d,  Physiol.,  III.,  1905,  589  ff. 

(3)  The  Quality  of  Auditory  Sensations. 

{  14«    Auditory   Stimulus  and  Auditory  Quality« 

I.  Hearing  is,  after  vision,  the  richest  and  most  important  of  all 
the  senses.  It  plays  the  largest  part  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  one 
another,  and  forms  the  almost  exclusive  condition  of  one  great  depart- 
ment of  artistic  activity, — music.  But  the  sounds  employed  by  speech 
and  music  are  of  a  complex  kind;  and  we  must,  as  psychologists, 
seek  to  determine  the  elementary  qualities,  thus  variously  combined 
to  satisfy  some  of  the  supreme  interests  and  necessities  of  our  lives. 
We  are  assisted  in  this  endeavour  by  the  customary  and  popular 
classification  of  auditory  impressions  into  musical  chords  and  noises, 
which  at  once  suggests  the  existence  of  two  corresponding  classes  of 
simple  qualities.  The  suggestion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  physi- 
cal acoustics.  They  show  that  sound,  the  objective  cause  of  auditory 
sensation,  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a  periodic  or  an  aperiodic  con- 
cussion of  the  air;  and  that  a  compound  periodic  concussion, — the 
peculiar  cause  of  a  musical  chord  or  clang, — can  always  be  analysed 
into  a  number  of  simple  periodic  movements,  bearing  a  definite 
numerical  relation  to  one  anothei^.  The  stimulus  of  the  sensation 
complex  given  in  a  noise  is  an  aperiodic  concussion  of  the  aii,  analys- 
able  either  as  a  highly  complicated  combination,  or  as  an  irregular 
alternation  of  simple  movements.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  of 
course,  that  the  elementary  qualities  must  be  different  in  the  two 
cases,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  maintained  that  every 
noise,    like   every   clang,    is  capable  of  resolution  into  tones.    But  a 
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^^^Mhgm^^—r-—  «Hu  .  If  ^  duration  of  tho  Btimului 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H.  it  ii   reduced   to   a   certain   minimum.     We   may 

^^^HMHUHHBb  the  dcmt  i       •  qualities  of  audition  into  two  groups, 

die  fint  of  which  emtvaces      m,  and  tho  second  timph  nottu. 

2.  The  coDcuuioni  of  the  air  set  up  by  the  movement  of  a  sounding 
body  are  called  vibrationi,  if  they  present  a.  steady  alternation  ofcon- 
denaation  and  rarefacdon,  andpmodu  vibrations,  if  each  wave  (movement 
to  and  fro,  complete  or  double  vibration)  occupies  the  same  period  of 
tinie.  A  periodic  vibration  is  completely  definabit:  intermsofi/i/fu/ib/j, 
magm/ifjf,  and  firm.  The  simplest  fonn  is  that  of  a  pendular  vibration 
(curve  of  sines)  in  which  the  distance  of  the  vibrating  particle  from 
the  position  of  equilibrium  is  pTOportional  to  the  sine  of  the  time 
occupied  by  its  movement.  Every  complex  fonn  of  periodic  vibration 
can  be  analysed,  as  stated  above,  into  a  number  of  simple  vibrations, 
whose  periods  are  a  half,  a  third,  a  quarter,  etc.,  of  the  duration  of 
the  total  vibration.  The  mathematical  discovery  of  these  relations 
dates  back  to  i8jj;  but  the  knowledge  that  the  analysis  of  clangs 
peifon&ed  by  the  ear  accords  with  their  theoretical  reduction  did  not 
OMlie  till  much  later.  Simple  vibrations  differ  in  duration  and  magnitude, 
but  not  in  fonn.  The  duration  of  their  period  (wave  length)  dctct- 
mines  the  quality  or  pitch  of  the  tone  heard,  its  magnitude  or  amplitude 
the  initmity  of  the  tone.  We  do  not  speak,  however,  of  the  duration 
of  a  vibration,  but  use  die  inverse  value  of  the  number  of  vibrations  in 
the  I  sec.  The  greater  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  I  sec.  or  the 
shorter  the  wave  length,  the  higher  is  the  pitch. 

3,  We  cannot  give  equally  positive  definitions  of  the  physical 
equivalents  of  the  sensation  of  noise.  An  aperiodic  vibration  of  the 
air  may  be  compoimded  of  shocks  of  the  most  different  kinds;  and 
in  äie  case  of  a  quick,  single  cuiiiussion  or  i ion- periodic  shock  no- 
thing can  be  said  of  the  form  of  the  wave,  although  wc  may  know 
KHnething  of  its  amplitude  and  duration.  In  the  case  of  complex 
noises,  however,  we  have  the  physical  possibility  of  a  certain  combi- 
nation of  pendutar  vibrations  as  well  as  that  of  non-periodic  con- 
cussions. The  whistling  of  the  wind,  or  the  musical  imitation  of 
flowing  water,  is  referable  to  the  former  cause,  the  crack  of  a  rifle  to 
the  latter.  The  elementary  qualities  involved  are  respectively  tones, 
pttu  the  beats  produced  by  their  interference,  and  simple  noises.  The 
physical  basis  of  the  simple  noise  will  accordingly  be  a  non-periodic 
atmospheric  concussion  of  a  certain  velocity.  Whether  its  form  shows 
any  characteristic  differences  we  cannot  tell;  its  quality  and  iiitensit}', 
like  those  of  the  tone,  are  dependent  upon  the  duration  and  ami>litiide 
of  movement.    The  simple  noise  undoubtedly  has  quality,  hi-lght  01 
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depth,  besides  intensity :  we  will  call  it  noise  pitch.  Periodic  concus- 
sions of  the  air  which  are  not  vibrations  excite  a  series  of  discontinuous 
noises;  if  they  pass  into  vibrations,  and  attain  a  certain  rapidity  of 
succession,  we  have  clangs  or  tones.  No  strict  distinction  can  be 
made  in  physics,  therefore,  between  what  we  call  noise  and  what  we 
call  clang  or  tone. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  air  vibrations  are  longitudinal,  while  those  of 
the  sound  producing  body  are  transverse,  is  not  of  importance  in  the 
present  connection.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  these 
transverse  vibrations  may  take  on  very  different  forms.  The  clangs 
of  a  violin  differ  essentially  from  those  of  a  ffute  and  an  organ,  even 
when  their  pitch  is  apparently  the  same.  The  difference  is  expressed 
in  the  term  clang  colour.  Every  musical  instnmient  has  its  own  clang 
colour.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Helmholtz,  who  found 
that  a  special  character  is  given  to  the  fundamental  in  each  case  by 
the  different  number  and  intensity  of  its  overtones.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  in  investigating  the  elementary  qualities  of  clangs,  to  employ 
instruments  which  are  as  £Eir  as  possible  free  of  overtones.  The  best 
instruments  of  the  kind  are  tuning  forks:  when  placed  upon  a  resonance 
box,  or  exciting  the  ear  through  a  resonator,  they  give  a  pure,  clear 
tone ;  and  their  vibration  rate  can  be  minimally  changed  by  a  simple 
movement  of  running  weights  along  their  prongs.  The  experiments 
quoted  in  what  follows  were  ahnost  exclusively  made  with  timing  forks. 
And  in  all  of  them  the  compared  tones  were  given  to  the  observer 
successively.  This  has  two  reasons:  (1)  the  sensible  discrimination  of 
simultaneous  tones  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  successive;  and  (2) 
vibration  rates  which  differ  but  a  little  from  each  other  are  liable  to 
fluctuations  in  intensity  (owing  to  the  interference  of  the  sound  waves), 
which  render  appreciation  and  judgment  of  the  impressions  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  indirect  criterion  of  their 
difference. 

§  i5.    The  Pitch  of  Tone  and  Noise. 

I.  Qualitatively  regarded,  tones  constitute  a  one-dimensional  manifold. 
The  position  of  a  given  tone  within  the  series  is  ordinarily  indicated 
by  the  words  *high'  and  'low*.  This  determination,  however,  is  not 
absolute,  and  cannot  be  made  so.  '  For  we  have  no  names  for  the 
individual  qualities;  even  those  used  in  music  are  not  the  hard  and 
fast  equivalents  of  definite  vibration  rates,  but  relative  terms,  enabling 
us  conveniently  to  establish  or  indicate  some  particular  interrelation 
of    tones.     For    the    composei    it    is,    within    fairly    wide   limits,    a 
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led  to  the  ear,  pi  ed  only  that  dieir  relationfl,  i>,  the 
re  rightly  rendere  Whether  an  inatrument  ia  tuned  to  an 
a  a  435  or  an  ü  B  440  ta  ir  "ant  for  musical  rendition  in  general, 
■UuHi^  h  meana  my  00  «lable  abs(dute  difierences  of  pitch  in 
the  lügher  paita  of  the  sa  :.  There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  uni- 
foimily:  (t)  the  limited  ranj  ;  of  certain  in£tniments,  and  in  particular 
Utt  human  voice,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  physical  inteipretation 
of  moiical  symbola  should  not  be  too  variable,  while  (2]  the  orchestral 
combination  of  a  numb«  of  instniments  naturally  demands  that  their 
difierences  of  attunement  are  not  so  large  as  to  be  noticeable.  Not 
is  there  anything  in  the  whole  construction  of  the  musical  scale  to  call 
attention  to  the  absolute  significance  of  the  separate  qualities.  This 
connects  with  the  fact  that  very  few  persons  possess  the  power  to 
recall  accurately  a  tone  of  definite  pitch.  The  practically  universal 
lack  of  'absolute  tone  memory'  compels  music  to  give  up  any  pre- 
sumption of  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  qualities  which  she  employs, 
if  her  influence  is  to  be  at  all  extensive.  For  the  comparatively  few 
antsical  intervals,  on  the  othei  hand,  most  of  us  possess  a  memory 
«4üch  ia  adequate  to  their  sensible  recognition,  if  it  does  not  always 
extend  to  names. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  names,  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  various 
chazRcteristics  of  tone  pitch, — the  harshness  and  fullness  of  the  bass,  and 
the  shriilness  of  the  treble.  But  as  these,  too,  are  insufficient  aids  to 
scientific  inquiry,  experimental  psychology  must  seek  help  from  special 
instruments.  As  regards  modal  sensitivity,  we  have  to  ask  first  of  all 
whether  the  air  vibrations  on  either  side  of  the  range  of  tones  employed 
in  music  (about  40  to  4,000  vibrations)  are  capable  of  exciting  sen- 
sation. A  careful  examination  by  means  of  tuning  forks,  vibrating 
rods,  eta,  has  shown  that  the  lower  limit  of  tone  perception  lies  at 
about  Jlä.'  the  upper  at  about  50^000  vibrations  in  the  i  sec,  but  that 
individual  difierences  may  largely  alter  these  values,  ^especially  the 
latter.  Sensible  discrimination,  also,  decreases  considerably  towards 
ttie  iqiper  limit  of  the  scale.  The  number  of  tones  audible  within 
these  limits  has  been  determined  by  a  systematic  test  of  sensible 
diaoimination  by  the  method  of  minimal  changes  as  applied  to  differ- 
ence determination,  and  that  of  right  and  wrong  cases  as  applied  to 
difierence  comparison  (cf.  §  7.  6  and  §  8.  3,  8).  As  the  two  modes 
of  determination  have  given  practically  the  same  result,  we  may  look 
upon  this  aa  airly  certain.  For  the  region  64  to  1024  vibrations 
(C  to  ^  in  musical  terminology),  the  just  noticeable  difference  (S) 
I  approximately  K  0^2  vibration.    The  absolute  sensible  discrim- 
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ination   is,   therefore,   constant   over  this  part   of  the   scale.     At  32 

and  2048  vibrations,   ^  was  found  to  be  =  0*4.     Above  and  below 

these  pitches  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination  appears  rapidly  to 

decrease.     Practice   has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  cognisability  of 

differences.     The  absolute  delicacy   of  sensible  discrimination  is  also 

constant  for  the  region  64  to  512  vibrations,  and  decreases  on  either 

side  of  it. 

3.     We  thus  have  data  for  a  rough  calculation  of  the  nimiber  of 

distinguishable  tones.     It   is  only  a  matter  of  the  summation  of  an 

ordinary  arithmetical  series.     If  we  call  the  first  term  0,  the  final  term 

/,  and  the  difference  between  successive  terms  </,  the  number  of  terms 

t  —  a 
n  =  — -^ h  I.    We  will  put  the  average  difference  limen  for  the 

region  16  to  64  vibrations  at  0*5,  for  the  qualities  from  65  to  1024 
at  o*2,  and  for  those  between  1025  and  4096  at  0*5.  For  the  tones 
beyond  this  latter  limit,  we  have  only  a  few  occasional  observations. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  most  practised  subjects  are  unable 
to  cognise  the  objectively  large  difference  between  12,288  and  16,384 
vibrations.  We  will,  therefore,  assume  no  more  than  23  distinguish- 
able tones  on  the  far  side  of  4096.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  first 
part  of  the  scale  is  97,  in  the  second  4800,  in  the  third  6144;  i.e,, 
11,064  in  all.  We  may,  accordingly,  say  that  a  practised  ear  can  dis- 
tinguish some  11,000  elementary  qualities  of  tone.  The  number  of 
notes  employed  in  music  is  curiously  small  in  comparison.  Similar 
attunement  presupposed,  all  the  requirements  of  melody  and  harmony 
are  satisfied  by  the  scanty  total  of  85  (more  or  less)  tones  or 
clangs.  It  is  evident  that  sensible  discrimination  did  not  furnish 
the  principle  upon  which  they  were  chosen.  In  asking  what  that 
principle  was ,  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  two  things  apart :  the 
arrangement  of  the  notes,  and  the  distance  between  them,  (i)  The 
arrangement  is  by  intervals,  which  stand  in  definite  relations  to  one 
another.  The  scaffolding  consists  of  a  division  into  octaves,  within 
each  of  which  is  found  a  recurrence  of  precisely  the  same  har- 
monic connections.  This  arrangement  is  altogether  independent 
of  sensible  discrimination:  it  is  based  upon  facts  of  tonal  con- 
nection, which  we  shall  discuss  in  Pt.  II.,  and  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  historically  with  the  development  of  polyphonic 
music.  (2)  But  the  distance  of  note  from  note  might  have  been  any- 
thing, whatever  the  principle  of  arrangement.  That  the  smallest  differ- 
ence is  as  much  as  a  semitone  must  have  its  special  reasons.  The 
first  that  suggests  itself  is  the  fact,  that  differences  even  of  a  quarter 
tone  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  scale  would  mean  very  small  differ- 
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I  original  u      one   of  the  most   valuable  of  musical 
9  human  vol  unable  to  render  with  any  degree  of 

coitiiiilj  differences  smaller  than  those  which  music  employs, — a  fact 
authenticated  both  by  observation  and  experiment.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  law  which  governs  the  voluntary  adjustment  of  the 
larynx  to  increasing  height  of  pitch.  The  conjecture  that  apparently 
equal  difierences  of  adjustment  correspond  to  equal  relative  increments 
of  the  vibration  rates  of  the  tones  produced,  deserves  investigation.  If 
it  accords  wiäi  the  fects,  the  equality  of  the  same  intervals  in  different 
octaves,  which  appears  self-evident  to  many  musical  persons,  could  be 
referred  to  the  sensible  discrimination  of  the  singing  organ.  And  we 
should  have  a  very  simple  explanation  of  a  seeming  paradox, — that 
unmusical  persons  often  possess  a  very  accurate  sensible  discrimination 
iai  the  tones  which  they  hear. 

4.  We  have  no  direct  means  of  determining  the  number  of  quali- 
ties of  noise.  The  most  obvious  mode  of  procedure  is  to  diminish 
the  duration  of  an  air  vibration  to  the  minimum  at  uliich  tone  ceases, 
and  only  a  noise,  a  dull  or  sharp  shock  or  stroke,  is  heard.  Investi- 
gations of  this  kind,  to  discover  the  qualitative  limen  of  tonal  sensitivity, 
have  of^en  been  carried  out.  It  has  been  found  that  on  the  average 
sixteen  vibrations  are  necessary  for  tlie  hearing  of  a  quality  in  its  fully 
determinate  tonal  character, — that  this  number  marks  the  near  limit 
of  best  possible  discriminability ;  and  that  below  this  limit  the  distinct- 
nesi  of  pitch  decreases  for  all  vibration  rates,  until  at  about  two 
vibrations  the  tone  passes  over  into  noise.  TJicse  two  vibrations  do 
not,  however,  constitute  a  sharp  line  of  division;  they  are  subject  to 
increase,  and  also  to  decrease,  with  difl'crent  individuals  and  with  the 
same  individual  at  different  times.  Now  at  the  dividing  line,  two 
qualities  have  been  found  to  be  distinguishable,  whose  vibration  rates 
were  in  the  proportion  48  ;  49.  This  would  give  an  average  difference 
limen  of  some  4  vibrations  for  the  regio»  investigated  (80  to  250 
vibrations).  Sensible  discrimination  for  simple  noises  would  conse- 
quently be  twenty  times  less  than  that  for  tunes;  and  we  should  have- 
presupposing  the  same  range  of  sensitivity — only  about  553  discrim- 
tnable  qualities  of  noise.  The  total  number  of  auditory  qualities  dis- 
criminable  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  (of  individual  (endow- 
ment, of  attention,  and  ofexternalexperimentalcondilioDs)  would  then 
amount  in  round  numbers  to  11, boo. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sensation  of  silence  is  a  special 
audiloiy  quality, — the  sensation  normally  mediated  by  the  ear  in  the 
absence  of  external  stimulation,  and  analogous  to  the  intrinsic  retinal 
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light  familiar  to  those  possessed  of  normal  vision.  The  sensation  is 
said  to  occur  *  in  the  African  desert,  on  the  Alpine  glacier,  on  Icelandic 
fields  of  desolate  lava,  on  the  unmoved  ocean '.  The  difficulty  of  realising 
these  conditions  prevents  the  experimental  examination  of  the  pheno- 
menon ;  but  we  are  probably  justified  in  supposing  that  the  sensations 
intended  are  those  excited  by  internal  auricular  stimulation.  Closure 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  often  produces  a  high  tone,  and  regularly 
occasions  a  kind  ot  humming  or  buzzing,  which  becomes  disagreeably 
insistent  in  certain  pathological  cases  even  when  the  meatus  is  left 
open.  The  same  high  tone  appears  in  what  is  called  'singing  in  the 
ear\  It  has  been  carefully  investigated,  and  appears  to  be  the 
resonance  tone  of  the  middle  ear,  the  cavity  of  which  would  emit 
a  sound  in  response  to  vibrations  of  this  particular  pitch.* 

Inadequate  stimulation  of  the  acoustic  nerve  by  the  galvanic  current 
gives  the  sensation  of  the  same  high  tone.  It  is  probably  always 
present,  therefore,  but  perceived  only  under  especially  favourable 
conditions.  The  humming  or  buzzing  proves  to  be  dependent  upon 
respiration,  and  varies  in  intensity  synchronically  with  the  heart  beat. 
It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  inrush  of  blood,  which,  also,  becomes 
audible  only  in  favourable  circumstances. 

§  i6.    Theory  of  the  Qualities  of  Audition« 

I.  The  nerve  of  hearing,  the  eighth  cerebral  nerve,  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  cochlear  and  the  vestibular.  Only  the  one  of  these, 
the  cochlear,  appears  to  subserve  the  functions  of  audition;  the 
vestibular  is  connected  with  an  organ  for  the  preservation  of  the  equi- 
librium of  head  and  body  (§  23.  5).  The  peripheral  auditory  apparatus 
is  extremely  complicated.  It  has  three  principal  parts,  known  as  the 
external,  middle  and  internal  ear.  (i)  The  external  ear  consists  of  a 
slightly  bent  tube,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  of  the  pinna,  and  of 
the  tympanic  membrane,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  it 
and  the  middle  ear.  The  sound  waves  set  up  in  the  air  traverse  the 
meatus,  and  set  the  tympanic  membrane  in  transverse  vibration.  The 
membrane  is  funnel-shaped,  and  pointed  inwards:  when  relaxed,  its 
peculiar  tone  is  one  of  some  700  vibrations  in  the  i  sec ;  with  tension, 
this  tone  becomes  higher.  Hence  deep  tones  are  as  a  rule  heard 
under  less  favourable  conditions  of  discrimination  than  high  tones. 
(2)  The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  auditory  ossicles, 
and  the  internal  auditory  meatus.     By  the  latter,  the  Eustachian  tube, 

I  In  my  own  case  the  tone  is  generally  j^  ^,  though  1  have  sometimes  found  it  to 
be  U  c*  or  j!  g*. 
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pliarynx  and  the  itmoqiha  ic  -.  Tba  tetuion  of  the  air  within  it  can 
thus  be  kept  approximate]  f  constant,  and  any  interference  with  the 
function  vS  the  tympanic  membrane  avoided.  The  ossicles  conduct 
the  vibntiona  of  the  membrane  onwards  to  the  internal  ear.  In  their 
pasnge  across  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  sound  waves,  which  possess  at 
the  outset  a  relatively  great  amplitude  and  a  relatively  small  force,  are 
transformed  into  ezcuiatons  of  relatively  small  magnitude  and  relatively 
large  force.  This  is  plainly  of  advantage  for  the  stimulation  of  the 
internal  car  and  the  delicate  nerve  endings  which  it  contüins.  All 
three  auditory  ossicles — malleus,  incus,  and  stapes—stand  in  close 
articular  connection.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  afGxed  to  the 
tympanic  membrane,  the  plate  of  the  stapes  to  the  membrane  of  the 
oval  window  of  the  labyrinth,  a  membrane  which  divides  the  middle 
bom  the  internal  ear.  The  pull  exerted  on  the  tympanic  membrane 
by  the  malleus  facilitates  its  adaptation  to  waves  of  different  form  and 
duration,  and  accelerates  the  damping  of  its  vibrations.  Two  muscles 
of  the  middle  ear  deserve  mention ;  the  tensor  tympani  and  the  stapedius. 
Contraction  of  the  former  draws  the  tympanic  membrane  inwards;  that 
of  the  latter  probably  lessens  the  pressure  of  the  stapes  upon  the  oval 
window.  The  main  function  of  both  seems  to  be  the  protection  of 
the  organ  against  too  violent  concussions  of  the  air. 

2.  (3)  The  inltmal  tar  or  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule,  the 
semi-circular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  Nervous  terminations  are  found 
in  all  three  divisions ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  mentioned  above,  that  only 
those  of  the  cochlear  nerve  in  the  cochlea  are  connected  with  hearing. 
The  cochlea  is  a  hollow  tube  of  two  and  a  half  turns,  divided  along 
its  length  by  a  bony  shelf  (lamina  spiralis)  upon  which  rests  a  mem- 
brane, the  basilar  membrane.  The  two  secdons  of  the  cochlea  are 
caRed  the  scala  vestibuli  and  the  scala  tympani.  The  former  is  again 
subdivided  by  a  citticular  wall,  which  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the 
basilar  membrane,  and  is  known  as  Reissner's  membrane.  This  trian- 
gular portion  of  the  scala  vestibuli,  called  the  cochlear  canal,  contains 
the  essential  parts  of  the  whole  structure,— the  arches  of  Corti,  ananged 
along  the  basilar  membrane,  and  the  reticulated  membrane  supported 
by  them,  through  which  the  bristle-like  continuations  of  the  cells  of 
Coiti  project.  According  to  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tioni,  the  terminal  fibrils  of  the  cochlear  nerve  lie  around  and  between 
these  cells,  but  do  not  enter  them.  The  scala  vestibuli  starts  from 
Üie  oval  window  already  mentioned;  the  scala  tympani  from  a  round 
window,  similarly  closed  by  a  membrane,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
labjrrinth.     The  labyrinth  is  filled   with  a  licjuid,  the  endülymph  or 
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water   of  the   labyrinth,   which   transmits  to   the    nerve   endings   the 
vibrations  carried  along  the  chain  of  ossicles  to  the  oval  window. 

3.  The  mechanical  cause  of  the  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerve 
is,  imdoubtedly,  the  impact  of  the  total  mass  of  endolymph  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  round  window,  which  follows  from  a  push  of  the 
stapes  against  the  oval  window.  To  explain  the  obvious  dependency 
of  tone  sensations  upon  the  properties  of  the  external  stimulus  we  must 
suppose  further,  that  the  differences  in  the  form,  duration  and  intensity 
of  the  movements  of  the  endolymph,  corresponding  to  similar  differ- 
ences in  the  atmospheric  sound  waves,  give  a  special  character  to  the 
final  nervous  reaction.  And  lastly,  the  fact  that  we  can  analyse 
compound  periodic  vibrations  into  their  simplest  components,  f>.,  that 
we  can  hear  out,  from  a  clang  or  compound  clang,  the  tones  which 
correspond  to  the  simple  vibrations  discoverable  by  mathematical 
physics  in  the  complex  movement,  requires  us  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  nervous  apparatus,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  acoustical 
analysis.  Now  all  that  we  know  of  acoustics  in  other  connections 
leads  us  to  believe  that  this  analysis  can  be  performed  only  by  a  set 
of  instruments,  adjusted  within  certain  limits  for  sympathetic  vibration 
to  definite  wave  lengths.  We  must,  therefore,  imagine  that  the  cochlea 
contains  instruments  of  the  kind,  whether  it  be  that  there  are  special 
structures  for  the  transmission  of  special  stimuli,  or  that  the  fibres  of 
the  auditory  nerve  themselves  possess  a  selective  excitability.  We  may 
put  the  alternatives  somewhat  more  concretely.  In  the  former  case,  the 
nerve  would  have  its  excitation  simplified  by  the  interposition  of  a 
graduated  system  of  vibratile  masses,  each  of  which  would  be  set  in 
motion  purely  mechanically  by  the  wave  length  to  which  it  was 
attuned, — ^just  as  a  compound  wave  might  be  analysed  into  its  com- 
ponents for  our  ear  by  the  help  of  a  number  of  appropriately  adjusted 
tuning-forks.  In  the  latter,  the  separate  fibrils,  i.e.f  the  separate  nervous 
conduction  paths,  would  have  the  property  of  being  excitable  only  by 
vibrations  of  a  certain  wave  length. 

4.  The  only  psychophysical  theory  of  audition  elaborated  up  to 
the  present  time  has  chosen  the  first  of  these  alternatives.  Helmholtz 
originally  supposed  that  the  analysers  required  were  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  arches  of  Corti.  The  hypothesis  proved  inadequate,  however, 
since  (i)  these  structures  do  not  differ  sufficiently  in  size,  (2)  there 
are  too  few  of  them  (about  4000),  and  (3)  they  are  absent  in  the  ears 
of  birds,  whose  hearing  of  tones  and  words  cannot  be  doubted. 
Hensen  accordingly  suggested  that  the  basilar  membrane  is  the  important 
structure  in  auditory  sensation.  He  regards  it  as  a  graduated  system 
of  vibratile  fibres.    There  are  two  reasons  which  support  his  view : 
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j  connection    of  its   fibres  is        ;  at  all'  close ;   and  (2)  it  increase»  in 

]i  bteadlh,   Trom  base  to  tip  id  1      cochlear  canal,  in  the  proportion  of 

I  :  12  ((r(Hl  to  ff49S  mm.).  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
Stringed  instrameat,  the  sqiaiate  strings  of  which  vibrate  only  to  certain 
iwave  lengths.  The  excitation  of  the  fibres  is,  perhaps,  mediated  by 
the  brisfies  of  the  cells  of  Corti,  which  must  be  partiruUiriy  responsive 
to  the  impact  of  the  endolymph.  The  number  of  cells  is  said  to  be 
betmen  \bjooo  and  20^000:  and  wc  saw  thai  there  were  some  11,000 
distfaigliiBhable  tones.  The  differentiation  of  the  nervous  apparatus  is, 
thoefore,  amply  adequate  to  sensation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  theory  fails  to 
answer  certain  questions,  and  leaves  room  for  doubt  at  certain  points. 
It  has  been  recently  found  that  the  auditory  nerve  itself  is  excitable  by 
somid  (cf.  §  9.  6).  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mediation  of 
the  cells  of  Corti  is  not  necessary  for  audition,  and  that  vibratility  or 
•elective  excitability  may  be  ascribed  directly  to  the  nerve  fibres. 

5.  It  follows  from  our  discussion  of  the  simple  noise  above  (§  14.  3, 
S  15.  4)  that  its  theory  will  not  constrain  us  to  posit  an  especial 
anatomfcal  and  physiological  substrate,  over  and  above  the  cell  of 
Coiti.  The  non-periodic  air  concussions  fonning  its  physical  basis 
must  excite  a  large  number  of  fibres,  and  consequently  blur  the 
peiceptioti  of  pitch.  Indeed,  we  have  a  continuous  transition  from 
tones  of  perfectly  definite  quality  to  noises  of  practically  indefinable 
pitch.  In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  a  noise,  we  shall,  as  a  rule,  take 
accoont  of  tiie  relatively  strongest  excitation.  The  duration  of  a  non- 
period  air-concussion  will,  consequently,  not  always  be  proportional 
to  its  perceived  pitch.  Thus  the  quality  which  we  ascribe  to  the  snap 
of  the  electric  spark  does  not  appear  to  approach  at  all  nearly  to  the 
upper  limit  of  tone  perception,  although  its  diu'ation  has  been  calculated 
to  be  only  aooooi  sec. 

The  Hclmholtz-Hensen  theory  of  auditory  qualities  has  received 
crafiimatioD  from  pathological  cases  of  the  abrogation  of  hearing  over 
a  certain  part  of  the  scale.  There  are  persons  who  are  insensitive  for 
particular  tones.  The  easiest  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  can  be 
given  in  terms  of  specific  terminal  apparatus  or  of  a  selective  excita- 
bility of  the  separate  nerve  fibres. 

Tlie  cortical  centre  for  the  impressions  of  each  ear  is  situated  in  the 
temporal  lobe  of  the  opposite  side. 

H-    von    Helmbolti,    Die    Ltkri  van   den    Ts»empßaiiiia?ni.      Fifth    cd-,     1896. 

Engl,  tniu.,  third  «d.,  1895. 
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V.   Hensen,   Physiologie  des   Gehörs.     Hermann's  Handbuch    der  Physiol.,   III., 
Abth.  2,  pp.  3  ff. 
C.  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie y  Vol.  I.,  1883. 
K.  L.  Schäfer,  in  Nagel's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol. ,  III.,  1905,  476  ff. 

(4)   The  Quality  of  Visual  Sensations. 

§  17.  Light  and  the  Visual  Qualities. 

1.  So  far,  whenever  we  have  been  able  to  compare  the  adequate 
stimulus  with  the  sensations  occasioned  by  it,  we  have  found  a  certain 
parallelism  between  the  two :  the  simple  in  stimulus  has  corresponded 
to  the  simple  in  sensation,  and  the  objectively  compound  to  the 
compoimd  in  experience.  Intensive  graduation  of  qualitatively  similar 
pressure  stimuli,  and  of  temperature  stimuli  above  or  below  the  point 
of  indifference,  gave  a  parallel  alteration  of  intensity  in  cutaneous 
sensation,  without  change  of  conscious  quality;  and  complex  sound 
waves  were  correlated  with  a  complex  in  audition,  simple  periodic  or 
non-periodic  air-concussions  with  a  simple   tone  or  a  simple  noise. 

y  There   is   no   such   correspondence   between   light   and   vision.    Our 
|1  examination  of  visual  qualities  must,  therefore,  be  prefaced— all  the 
more   necessarily,   as   the   point  is  neglected  in  many  psychological 
treatises— by  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  relations  existing  between  sen- 
sation and  the  various  forms  of  light  stimulation. 

It  is  indiflferent  for  the  present  purpose  whether  we  adopt  the 
elasticity  theory  of  light,  or  the  more  recent  electromagnetic  hypothesis. 
For  convenience'  sake  we  will  employ  the  usual  terminology,  and 
refer  the  physical  process  of  visual  stimulation  to  transverse  vibrations 
of  the  ether  particles.  On  this  view,  the  velocity  of  the  individual 
wave  is  very  great,  and  (as  with  the  sound  wave)  very  different  in  different 
cases.  The  difference  is  expressed  either  in  wave  lengths  or  in  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  the  i  sec.  Thus,  a  light  wave  of  0*000589  mm. 
length  vibrates  in  the  customary  medium,  atmospheric  air,  509  billion 
times  in  the  i  sec.  Simple  undulatory  movements  of  this  kind  can 
be  obtained,  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  analysis  of  ordinary  mixed  light, 
which  contains  waves  of  the  most  various  lengths.  It  is  usual,  there- 
fore, to  distinguish  mixed  light  from  homogeneous  light,  which  consists 
of  waves  of  approximately  the  same  length  and  vibration  rate. 

2.  In  determining  the  qualities  of  visual  sensation,  however,  we 
have  to  consider  not  only  the  difference  between  homogeneous  and 
mixed  light,  but  the  variations  of  both  in  int^^^L  duration,  and 
extension,  and  the  results  of  the  combination  of  homo^i^is  with  mixed 
light,  and  of  particular  homogeneous  lights  with  one  another.    There 
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:tive  effect  ccnreapoiuling  to  all  diese  [Aasei  of  Ifae  ol^eo 
tnre  piDcesä.  Bnt  u  duiatioii  and  extension  of  stimulus,  if  thejr  affect 
the  -  quality  of  sensation  at  all,  affect  it  in  practically  the  same 
way  aa  does  stimulus  intensiv,  we  need  not  discuss  the  influence  of 
all  three  lacton  in  detail. 

(a)  Mixed  Hght,  in  which  no  particular  wave  length  has  a  noticeable 
predominance,  excites  the  sensation  of  light  or  of  brightness.  Inten- 
dve  graduation  of  white  light  g^ves  rise  to  a  series  of  sensation  quali- 
ties which  constitutes  a  one-dimensional  manifold  analogous  to  the 
tonal  scale,  and  extends  from  the  deepest  black  to  the  most  brilliant 
white.  There  are  two  peculiarities  in  this  correlation:  (i)  an  intensive 
alteration  ot  stimulus  produces  a  qualitative  alteration  of  sensation,  and 
(2)  a  highly  complex  physical  process  corresponds  to  an  entirely  simple 
psychological  experience.  Brightness  sensations  can  be  obtained  in 
the  greatest  purity  by  the  reflection  of  mixed  light  from  a  dead  sur- 
face of  the  right  absorptive  capacity.  White  and  black  or  gray  I 
])apera  are,  therefore,  generally  used  for  experiments  on  brightness! 
sensations.  The  sources  of  mixed  tight  have  all  some  trace  of  colour, 
due  to  the  relative  preponderance  of  certain  rays  for  sensation.— 
We  reach  two  conclusions,  then:  (i)  that  brightness  qualities  do  not 
possess  intensity  as  a  separate,  variable  attribute;  and  (2)  that  an  ^ 
analysis  of  the  qualities  contained  in  mixed  light  requires  their  spatial 
or  temporal  isolation. 

3.  (^)  JlsmPgfntous  light  gives  rise  to  colour  sensa/foru,  the  second 
series  Of  visual'  qualities.  Alteration  in  wave  length  |br  vibration  rate  I 
produc(!s  alteration  in  coloir  tone.  Homogeneous  li^ht,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  aS  the  tenn,  has  never  been  seen,  so  that  we  cannot  say 
how  it  woidd  be  sensed-  Approximately  homogeneous  light  can  be 
artificially  produced:  siDst  conveniently  by  the  r^raction  of  mixed 
light.  Thus,  a  pencil  cf  white  light  falling  upon  a  f^ss  prism  issues  as 
a  band  of  colours,  in  consequence  of  the  diffawirt  refrangibility  of 
rays  of  dlGTerent  wav«  length.  The  mote  intensj^  the  source  of  light 
from  which  this  pencil  proceeds,  the  more  lunj|t>us  are  the  colours. 
The  pure  colours' of  the  solar  spectrum  are,  Jpsequently,  the  most 
beautiful  that  we  know. 

Here,  the  physically  simple  appears  to  ^K  correlated  with  the 
psychologically  simple.  But,  whereas  the  «ration  rates  steadily  ii 
crease  from  n^  fo  violet,  becoming  in^p^le  outside  both  these 
limits,  the  colour  sensations  begin  by  grOflDg  more  and  more  unlike, 
and  end  with  tones  more  nearly  resjHoling  the  first  of  the  series. 
An  analogy  has  often  been  drawn  utween  the  solar  spectrum  and 
(he   musical  scale,   in  particid^r  the  course  of  tone  sensations  within 
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the  octave:  but  it  is  incorrect.  Moreover,  we  can  produce  colours 
intermediate  between  the  visible  qualities  of  the  two  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum, which  are  not  represented  by  simple  physical  undulations.  So 
that  here,  too,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  stimulus  and 
sensation. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  what  we  call  colour  tone  or  colour 
sensation  is  always  a  brightness  sensation  also.  This  fact  is  best 
demonstrated  by  a  gradual  alteration  of  the  intensity  of  a  homogene- 
ous light.  We  obtain  a  graduated  series  from  black  (or  dark  gray)  to 
white,  within  which  the  colour  sensations  occur  from  their  darkest  to 
their  lightest  shade,  with  and  without  qualitative  alteration.  As  the 
ends  of  the  s^Ses  are  occupied  by  brightness  sensations  alone,  we 
cannot  doubtMhar  these  sensations  are  also  present  in  the  middle 
portion,  where  the  colour  is  still  visible.  We  thus  have  the  curious 
result  that  what  we  call  a  colour  is  really  a  connection  of  two 
simple  qualities,  colour  tone  and  brightness.  It  is  not  infrequent  to 
find  the  brightness  of  a  colour  inferred  to  as  its  intensity.  But  as 
it  is  simply  a  sensation,  which,  imder  appropriate  conditions,  can  be 
perceived  alone,  without  any  intermixliure  of  coloiu:,  this  terminology 
leads  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  brightness  is  a  mere  intensity, 
a  non-qualitative  sensation.  It  is  one  of  Hering's  services  to  psy- 
chology to  have  restored  the  black-white  series  to  its  rights  as  a 
qualitative  system.  Indeed,  to  speak  of  an  intensity  of  sensation 
because  the  correspodding  variable  quality  of  stimulus  is  called  in- 
tensity, involves  a  quite  imjustifiable  transference  of  terms  from  phy- 
sics to  psychology.  Our  previous  discussion  of  the  attributes  of  sen- 
sation (§  4)  makes  it  indubitable  that  the  brightness  sensation, 
whether  with  cr  without  colour,  must  be  regarded  as  a  quality.  The 
connection  of  colour  tone  and  brightness  is  the  most  intimate  con- 
nection of  qualities  that  we  know:  in  fact,  in  one  sense  it  is  insepa- 
rable, since  a  colour  sensation  cannot  occur  without  a  brightness 
quality.  We  have,  then,  in  visual  sensation,  a  direct  contradiction 
between  the  physical  and  the  psychological:  the  physically  simple 
(homogeneous  light)  corresponds  to  the  psychologically  compound 
(colour  tone  +  brightness),  and  the  physically  compound  (mixed  light) 
to  the  psychologically  simple  (brightness). 

4.  {c)  A  mixture  of  two  mixed  lights  of  different  intensities,  each 
of  which  would  give  rise  to  a  simple  sensation  of  brightness,  produces 
on  the  physical  side  a  mean  intensity,  and  on  the  psychological  a  bright- 
ness sensation  lying  midway  between  the  two  primary  sensations. 
The  physical  mixture  can  be  r^eplaced  for  vision  by  a  quick  succession 
of  the   tw5  brightnesses;    e.g,,   by   the   rapid  rotation  of  a  circular 
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^r  cistial  exciUilion  is  bo  great  that  we  obtain  the  same  psychological 
effect  81  if  we  had  brought  about  an  objective  (compensatory) 
mixture  of  the  components. 

{i)  The  psychological  result  of  a  mixture  of  homogeneeut  lightt  can 
be  stated  in  three  propositions: 

(i)  A  mixture  of  two  homogeneous  lights  of  vciy  siniilar  wave 
length  produces  a  colour  sensation,  whicli  uciiipios  an  i ti term cdi ale 
place  in  the  series  of  spectral  colours  between  the  sensations  of  the 
two  primary  lights.  The  nearer  the  homogeneous  liglits  are  to  one 
another,  the  more  vivid  or  more  saturated  is  the  intermediate  colour; 
and  the  more  remote  their  vibration  rates,  the  paler  or  thinner  the 
colour.  A  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  gives  orange,  of  blue  and 
green  bluish  green. 

(2)  A  miTture  of  two  homogeneous  lights  of  a  certain  difference  ol 
wave  length  (not  the  same  for  all  observers  or  all  colours)  produces 
a  sensation,  not  of  colour  at  all,  but  of  brightness.  These  lights  are 
termed  tomplemtntary  colours,  and  are  psychoKigicnlly  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  their  sensations  present  the  greatest  <lifferences,  i.e., 
form  the  greatest  contrast  to  each  other.  Hence,  the  complementary 
colours  are  also  termed  tonlrasl  colours.  ^Ked  and  greenish  blue, 
yellowish  green  and  violet,  orange  and  cyan  blue  are  complementartes.'\ 
'"  If  Üie   difference  of  wave  length  is  still  further  increased  we  again 

,  .obtain  a  colour  sensation  of  more  or  leas  saturation,  belonging  to  the 
series  of  purples,  which  is  not  represented  in  the  speclmm. 

(3)  A  mixture  of  more  than  two  homogeneous  lights  can  always  be 
reduced  to  a  mixture  of  two,  and  so  does  not  require  any  special 
discussion.  There  are  three  homogeneoas  lights— red,  green,  and 
violet — the  mixture  of  which  produces  a  simple  brightness  sensation.  This 
result  becomes  intelligible,  if  we  substitute  yellowish  green  f-  greenish 
blue  for  green.  We  then  have  two  pairs  of  complementaries:  violet 
+  yellowish  green,  and  red  +  greenish  blue.  These  will  excite  a  colourless 
gray  whether  taken  singly  or  together.  It  is  plain  that  ihey  are  the 
only  three  ■  homogeneous  lights  which  ran  excite  the  sensation  of^^ 
brightness  since  no  other  three  can  be  resolved  into  two  complemen- 
tary pairs.  The  peculiarity  has  gained  fur  them  the  name  of  primary 
eoloun. 

5.  These  laws  of  mixture  are  v^ili.l  only  on  the  assumption  of  a 
definite  intensity  of  the  homogeneous  lights  which  are  to  be  combined. 
In  the  solar  spectrum,  the  complementary  colours  possess  a  different 
luminosity;  but  even  apart  from  that,  the  amount  of  hnmogeneous 
light    necessary    to    complete   complcmcntariness   differs   in   different 
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cases.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  various  spectral  colours  have 
different  colouring  power.  Violet  is  strongest,  yellow  weakest;  red 
and  cyan  blue  have  approximately  the  same  power,  approaching  that 
of  violet,  orange  and  green  are  about  equal  and  stand  nearer  to 
yellow.  The  rules  for  the  mixture  of  homogeneous  lights  can  be  put  in 
the  form  of  a  geometrical  figure,— most  conveniently  in  that  of  a 
triangle.  The  three  angles  are  formed  by  the  primary  colours,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  point.  By  denoting  the  sensation  of  brightness. 
There  are  two  other  properties  of  the  primary  colours  which  we 
may  mention  here:  (i)  all  the  other  colours  can  be  obtained,  at  the 
relatively  greatest  degree  of  saturation,  by  their  intermixture,  and  (ii) 
no  primary  colour  itself  can  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  other 
two.  If  we  mark  the  angles  of  the  triangle  R  (red),  G  (green),  and 
V  (violet),  the  side  RG  will  contain  orange,  yellow,  and  yellowish 
green,  the  colours  intermediate  between  red  and  green ;  and  the  side 
GV,    the   colours   greenish   blue,   cyan   blue,   and   indigo  blue,   the 

colours  intermediate  between 
green  and  violet.  The  base 
RV  will  contain  the  tones 
intermediate  between  red  and 
violet,  i.e.,  the  purples,  which 
are  absent  from  the  spectrum. 
The  lines  of  connection  be- 
tween angles  and. sides  of  the 
triangle,  which  intersect  at  B, 
or  at  other  points  not  specially 
marked  in  the  Figure,  indicate 
possible  mixtures  of  remote 
terms  of  the  colour  series; 
*^*  ^'  and  their  length  is  proportional 

to  the  colouring  power  possessed  by  the  various  colours  (Fig.  7). 

6.  This  figure,  however,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  gives  no 
indication  ot  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  mixtures  of  difierent 
wave  lengths  produce  the  sensation  correlated  with  the  mean  wave 
length.  Really,  that  is,  the  lines  RG  and  ^Fought  not  to  be  straight, 
but  somewhat  curved.  The  point  G,  in  particular,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring qualities  on  the  prismatic  spectrum,  should  lie  lower,  and  the 
side  GV  follow  a  course  similar  to  that  marked  in  Fig.  7  by  the 
dotted  line.  But  apart  from  these  defects,  the  schema  gives  an 
instructive  and  simple  demonstration  of  the  incongruity  between  the 
physical  and  psychological  series.  One  and  the  same  sensation  may 
be   obtained  by  the  most  various  combinations  oi  physical  processes; 
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I  of  the  ana  endoeed  by  the  three  eidea  of  the  trianj^ 
}  ttiotigh  it  an  infinite  number  of  lines  of  connection 
.  of  homogeneous  lights.  «In  consciousness,  there  is  no 
B  of  tfiis  unlimited  wealth  of  sensation  components ;  each  separate 
degree  of  satnration  which  a  colour  presents  is  as  much  a  simple 
quali^  as  the  colour  sensation  originated  by  a  definite,  homogeneous 
qtectral  light  On  the  p^chological  side,  the  series  of  possible 
variaticnu  b  covered  by  the  parallel  processes  adduced  under  (a) 
and  (A).  Under  (<t)  we  have  a  seiies  of  pute  brightnesses,  under  (i) 
a  connection  of  colour  tone  and  brightness  in  all  possible  d^;rees 
and  proportions,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  zero  value  of  bright- 
ness. The  mixture  of  mixed  lights,  and  the  mixture  of  homogeneous 
lights,  (f)  and  (i),  give  us  no  new  sensation.  Colour  tone  and 
brightness  are,  after  as  before,  the  sole  kinds  of  simple  visual  quaUties. 
But  on  the  physical  side,  the  list  of  possible  variations  b  by  no 
means  concluded. 

7.  (<)  The  mixtuTt  of  a  homogeneous  light  with  mixed  light  produces 
a  series  of  double  sensations,  lising  from  the  most  saturated  coluur 
tone  to  simple  brightness,  according  to  the  relative  intensi^  of  the 
OMSponents.  Such  a  mixture  gives  us  another  physirnl  means  of 
varying  the  relation  of  colour  tone  and  brightness  within  the  colour 
sensation.  The  mixture  of  two  complementary  colours,  or  the  simple 
iUumination  or  darkening  of  a  homogeneous  light,  serves  the  same 
purpose.  The  customary  definition  of  the  degree  of  spturation  of  a 
colour  by  the  amount  of  white  light  mixed  with  it  is,  therefore,  psy- 
chologically incorrect:  (1)  because  the  alteration  of  depth  or  vividness 
of^a  colour  tone  may  have  very  different  physical  caqses,  and  (2) 
because  the  most  saturated  spectral  colour  contains  much  more  than 
a  minimum  of  brightness, — the  psychological  equivalent  of  mixed  light. 
We  shaU,  accordingly,  employ  the  term  saturation  to  designate  simply 
the  degree  of  distinctness  with  which  a  coluur  can  be  perceived  as  a 
particular  quality  over  and  above  its  brightness.  The  gre_atest  satum- 
tiqnjSJfliQrded.Jjy^  a  certain  homogeneous  light  of  a  moderate  inten- 
^^;  and  its  degree  is  diminished,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  mixed 
l^t^  but  ^jiP  alteration  of  intensity,  and  (under  certain  circumstances) 
by  the  intermniture  of  other  homogeneous  lights. 

On  the  assimiption  that  a  colour  tone  suffers  no  qualitative  chauge 
in  its  different  degrees  of  saturation,  we  might  look  upon  these  as 
constituting  the  real  intensity  scale  of  colour  sensation.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  saturation  of  brightness  sensations,  except  that  it 
is  obvious^  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  variable  intensity. 

This   conchides  what  we  had   to  say  of  visual  sensations,  by  way 
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of  preface  to  their  special  investigation.  Our  result  can  be  very  simply 
formulated :  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
the  physical  and  the  psychological  Physical  optics  has  already  banished 
the  laws  of  sensation  frona  the  science  of  light:  psychology  must  now, 
in  its  turn,  decline  to  apply  physical  ideas  in  the  analysis  of  its  facts 
and  in  its  theory  of  visual  qualities.  Complementary  colours,  primary 
colours,  mixture— these  are  all  physical  concepts,  which  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  but  which  must  not  be  trans- 
ferred  bodily  into  psychology.  Sensations  do  not  niix,  and  sensations 
are  not  complementaries.  Whether  these  concepts  have  a  physiologi- 
cal validity,  whether,  i,e,,  we  can  find  in  the  nature  of  the  optical 
nervous  excitations  an  explanation  of  the  lack  of  strict  parallelism 
between  stimulus  and  sensation,  is  another  question.  We  shall  seek 
to  answer  it  later  (§  21),  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  theory  of 
visual  qualities. 

§  18.    The  Sensation  of  Brightness. 

I.  The  scale  of  colourless  sensations  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in 
absolute  purity,  owing  to  the  influence  of  impressions  in  the  physical 
environment,  and  to  empirical  habits  of  judgment.  Our  notion  of 
*  white*,  in  particular,  is  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Brightness  as 
such,  e.g.,  a  colourless  sensation  occupying  the  entire  field  of  vision 
with  complete  uniformity,  is  given  only  under  rare  conditions.  It 
may  be  realised  by  the  deep  black  of  a  lightless  space,  provided  that 
no  subjective  qualities  are  present  to  interfere  with  it  As  a  general 
rule,  the  terms  *  black',  *  white',  'gray*,  which  we  usually  employ  to 
designate  sensations  of  brightness,  are  altogether  relative.  Writing  paper, 
newly  fallen  snow,  linen  fresh  from  the  laundry,  etc.,  appear  white, 
although  their  objective  brightnesses  are  extremely  different,  and  are  seen 
to  be  different  as  soon  as  directly  compared.  In  their  ordinary  sur- 
roundings, the  colour  tone  of  these  substances  (otherwise  distinctly  per- 
ceptible) is  forced  so  far  into  the  background,  and  their  brightness 
so  prominently  brought  out,  that  for  lack  of  any  absolute  standard  of 
reference  in  sensation  we  place  them  all  in  the  indeterminate  category 
of  *  whites'.  Our  memory  for  absolute  light  intensities  is  very  un- 
reliable, and  its  development  has  been  prevented  by  the  constancy 
of  the  relative  sensible  discrimination,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently  (5  below).  On  the  other  hand,  our  memory  for  spatial 
lorm  is  exceedingly  accurate.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  we  come 
to  attribute  definite  apparent  brightnesses  to  particular  objects  as 
permanent  predicates,  which  we  ordinarily  apply  in  speech,  although, 
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p  of  its  biig^Lt  (imder  certain  conditiona,  which  are 
takea  at  nonnal)  comes  to  be  a  convenient  indirect  criterion  of  the 
^ipticabilit^  of  the  ptedicate.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
strange  that  'brightness'  and  'whiteness'  should  not  always  mean  the 
same  thing  in  popular  pailance.  The  term  'white'  is  used  in  the 
first  instance  to  indicate  absence  of  colour,  the  lack  of  any  selF 
iniJBtence  on  the  part  of  a  colour  tone,  or  of  its  recognition  on  our 
grt:  it  is  the  aralogoua  concept  tawbat  we  baye  called  'saturation' 
in  C^jBlL,  It  consequently  denotes  the  degree  of  dinstinctness  with 
whidi  brightness  as  such  is  perceived,  while  it  covers  very  different 
degrees  oi  gradations  of  brightness.  Thus  the  snow  may  be  whiter 
than  the  gray  sky,  and  yet  darfcer.  That  is,  the  snow  is  more 
colouriesa,  and  under  the  influence  of  its  surroundings  may  even  appear 
brighter,  although  a  direct  comparison  would  prove  that  it  is  less  bright. 
2.  As  all  this  is  equally  true  of  'gray'  and  'black',  it  might  be 
imagined  that  the  br%htness  sensation  has  two  attrib;ites  attaching  to 
it,  besides  its  spatial  and  temporal  characteristics, ^quality,  expressed 
hy  die  words  'white',  'gray',  etc.,  and  intensity,  expressed  by  'dark', 
'bii^t',  and  intermediate  names.  But  the  two  sets  of  terms  are  in 
reality  very  fin  from  being  independent  of  one  another.  The  degrees 
of  'black'  and  'white'  aie  meant  to  express  degrees  of  brightness,  just 
as  much  as  those  of  'dark'  and  'light'.  It  is  not  as  if  one  and  the 
same  black  or  gray  or  white  could  run  through  all  degrees  of  bright- 
ness, and  possess  different  intensities  at  different  times.  The  two  sets 
of  judgments  are  passed  upon  the  same  material,  the  same  sensations. 
Their  distinction  depends  not  upon  the  existence  of  quality  and  inten- 
sity as  variable  attributes  of  brightness  sensations,  but  upon  the  double 
relation  in  which  every  such  sensitlion  is  naturally  placed,  A  bright- 
ness sensation  is  related  on  the  one  hand  to  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
brightness  sensations,  on  the  other  to  colour  tones  (by  way  of  its 
purity,  W.,  the  absence  of  any  intermixture  of  colour).  The  terms 
'white',  'gray',  and  'black',  are  principally  used  in  the  latter  conn ec- 
ti(m;  'dark'  and  'light'  in  the  former.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  allowable 
to  speak  of  a  satiu^tion  of  colourless  sensations,  on  the  analc^y  of 
colour  saturation,  if  we  mean  by  it  the  degree  of  their  distinctness. 
Only,  the  greatest  saturation  of  a  brightness  quality  is  given  by  the 
total  absence  of  colour  tone,  and  the  minimum  of  saturation  with  the 
inaxiniura  of  colour.  It  may  be  that  the  connection  between  colour 
tone  and  brightness  is  so  intimate,  that  it  is  as  imp^issible  for  brightness 
to  occur  without  colour,  as  for  colour  to  appear  without  brightness: 
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the  maximal  saturation  of  brightness  would  then  be  a  limiting  case, 
never  actually  realised.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  what  we  call 
pure  gray  or  pure  white  would  appear  different  if  we  had  an  absolute 
standard  of  reference  and  more  accurate  means  of  comparison.  But 
we  should  still  be  compelled  to  regard  the  black  of  a  lightless  space 
and  similar  depths  of  darkness  as  pure  qualities  of  brightness  sensation, 
simply  because  in  such  cases  there  is  no  objective  possibility  of  the 
origination  of  a  colour  tone. 

3.  Our  sensible  discrimination  of  brightnesses  is  diminished  (as  will 
be  shown  later:  §  49)  by  their  connection  with  colour  tones.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  distinguishable  bright- 
ness qualities,  as  the  analogy  of  previous  Sections  requires  us  now 
to  do.  Indieed,  even  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  scale  can 
hardly  be  defined.  Sunlight,  the  brightest  light  known  to  us,  is  dazzling 
and  painful;  but  we  cannot  say  whether  the  brightest  artificial  lights, 
at  a  corresponding  distance,  would  show  a  noticeable  difference  from 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  Every  day  experience  seems  to  prove  that 
our  sensible  discrimination  of  intensive  brightnesses,  absolutely  measured, 
is  exceedingly  small;  and  that  consequently,  when  once  a  certain  de- 
gree has  been  reached,  we  shall  not  find  many  more  distinguishable 
qualities.  As  to  the  lower  limit  of  perceptible  brightness  we  are  in 
equal  uncertainty.  The  dark  which  we  sense  after  a  lengthened  stay 
in  a  blackened  chamber,  from  which  every  source  of  light  has  been 
cut  off,  is  little  different,  if  at  all,  from  a  less  scientifically  produced 
darkness,  such  as  that  of  deep  black  velvet,  upon  which  no  direct 
light  of  any  considerable  intensity  is  allowed  to  fall;  although  the 
objective  brightness  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  reflected 
brightnesses  which  we  ordinarily  compare,  vary  between  the  limits  of 
3700,  that  of  brilliantly  white  paper,  directly  illuminated  by  simlight, 
and  I,  that  of  a  dead  black  paper,  seen  in  the  twilight.  If  the  same 
two  papers  are  uniformly  illuminated  by  diffuse  daylight,  the  ratio  of 
their  brightnesses  is  about  60  :  i. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  various  photometric  methods.  As  those 
that  are  in  use  at  present  are  still  based  upon  the  comparison  of 
sensations,  for  which  some  employ  the  procedure  of  minimal  changes 
and  others  that  of  average  error  (§§  7,  8),  their  results  are  not  alto- 
gether comparable.  Besides  which,  the  physical  formulae  on  which 
these  results  are  calculated  (the  law  of  decrease  of  light  intensity  with 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  the  laws  of  polarisation, 
the  Talbot-Plateau  law)  are  not  by  any  means  necessarily  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  relations  which  obtain  in  the  sphere  of  sensation  comparison. 

4.  When  it  is  further  considered,  that  the  brightness  stimuli  employed 
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I  of  'colourleonesa ',  some  obaerven 
ies  of  artificial  light  and  others  with 
di^li^^  some  having  chosen  shadows  as  the  objects  of  comparison 
lod  othen  gray  papen,  etc.,  it  will  not  be  found  suqirising  that  the 
tesults  are  as  divetgent  as  they  are.  Not  only  the  magnitude  of  the 
diffeieaoe  limen,  but  the  laws  of  the  course  of  sensible  discrimination 
in  general,  are  dillerently  given  by  different  observers.  A  certain 
proportlDn  of  Ötese  differences  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the 
influence  oi  a  number  of  variable  sources  of  error,  of  more  or  less 
significance,  which  have  not  received  their  due  (or  even,  an  equal) 
measure  of  attention  from  every  experimenter.  One  of  these  would 
be  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  for  brightness,  the  importance  of  which 
is  borne  in  upon  us  by  the  bmiliar  experience  of  passage  from  the  light 
into  a  dark  room.  Until  the  eye  has  become  adapted  to  the  new 
environment,  we  caimot  distinguish  the  separate  objects  about  us;  i.e., 
perceive  the  differences  of  brightness  which  they  present  to  vision. 
Another  is  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  distance.  If  the  out- 
lines of  the  objects  to  be  compared  are  not  sharply  drawn,  but  :ipj>eai 
vague  and  blurred,  our  ability  to  remark  their  brightness  diiiercnces  is 
considerably  impaired.  Yet  others  of  these  variable  factors  arc  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  bright  sur&ces  compared,  their  relative  positions,  the 
dnration  of  stimtdation  (the  influence  of  which  varies  with  variation 
in  HiK  intensity  of  the  mixed  light  employed),  the  character  of  the 
snnonndings,  rest  or  movement  of  the  eyes,  monocular  or  binocular 
regard,  etc.,  etc.  Of  the  general  conditions  of  sensible  discrimination, 
discussed    above    (§    5)    btigne    plays  a  principal  part  in  the  present 


It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  some  observers  have  found  a  constancy 
ofthe  relative  sensible  discrimination,  others  a  variation  of  it  with  variation 
in  the  absolute  intensity  of  light;  and  that  where  constancy  of  ihc 
relative  difference  limen  is  maintained,  its  magnitude  is  variously 
given  as  ^,  tH)  rlviir-  ^^  ^^^  same  time,  there  seems  to  bu 
no  donbt  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  constancy  of  the  reblivc 
senable  discrimination  is  an  establLshed  fact.  The  essential  thing  is, 
that  the  experiments  be  made  with  similar  retinal  adaptation.     Below 

S 
aiul   above    these  limits,  —  steadily  increase's.    Difference  I'nuiparison 

has  also  given  a  relative  equality  of  apparently  equal  dittci  <  iices,  for 
certain  regions  of  difference.  But  in  this  rase,  the  results  are  crussed 
by  die  ^ect  of  contrast,  to  an  extent  which  we  arc  at  present 
nnable  to    determine    with    any    accuracy.     Its    increase    is    certainly 
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not    directly    proportional    to    increase    of  the   stimulus   diflferences. 

5.  Where  results  are  so  extraordinarily  divergent,  our  *  calculation' 
of  the  number  of  distinguishable  brightness  qualities  cannot  be  much 
more  than  a  guess.  We  will  assume  that  between  the  limits  i  and 
1000  (i  being  a  black  situated  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  bright- 
ness scale,  but  1000  a  white  still  comparatively  fer  removed  from  its 
upper  boundary)  the  relative  difference  limen  is  constant  at  y^. 
That  is  a  fair  average  value.  The  scale  of  discriminable  d^ees  of  . 
brightness  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  geometrical  progression,  whose 
first   term   a  =  i,  final  term  /  =  1000,  and  exponent  e  =  -ffj.     If  n 

is  the  number  of  terms,  /  =  a  •  ^  *■  — » ;  i.^.,  n  =  -j h  i,  =s  approxi- 
mately 696. 

Adding  to  this  total  another  104,  for  the  degrees  of  brightness 
on  either  side  (but  especially  above)  the  limits  chosen,  we  have 
the  number  of  distinguishable  qualities  =  800.  Not  more  than 
the  half  of  these  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  painter  or  etcher,  who 
seeks  to  reproduce  the  brightnesses  presented  in  nature.  The  whole 
series  of  brightnesses  obtainable  by  brush  or  needle  is  included  within 
the  limits  expressed  by  the  ratio  i :  60  (cf.  3,  above).  That  both  are 
able,  nevertheless,  to  produce  a  successful  imitation  of  the  reality  they 
copy,  is  plainly  due  to  the  constancy  of  the  relative  sensible  discrim- 
ination, or,  as  it  is  called,  to  Weber's  law.  This  law  (§  26)  says  that 
differences  are  apprehended  as  equal,  whether  they  hold  between  weak 
or  strong  stimuli,  provided  that  their  relation  to  one  another  remains 
the  same.  Thus  a  brightness  difference  of  200  between  1200  and 
1000  has  the  same  effect  upon  us  as  one  of  20  between  120  and  100, 
or  one  of  2  between  12  and  10.  The  painter  must  only  avoid 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  brightness  differences  which  lie  very  far 
indeed  outside  the  limits  imposed  by  his  art.  We,  therefore,  rarely 
find  the  midday  sun,  or  any  other  extremely  intensive  source  of  light, 
introduced  into  a  picture. — We  can  understand,  if  Weber's  law  is 
valid,  how  it  is  that  shadows  and  contours  on  canvass  or  in  the 
objects  which  form  our  daily  environment  do  not  vary  with  every 
alteration  in  the  strength  of  illumination,  but  seem  to  remain  practi- 
cally constant.  A  memory  for  absolute  brightnesses,  analogous  to  the 
memory  for  absolute  tone  pitch,  which  we  occasionally  discover,  or 
to  that  for  spatial  forms  and  colour  tones,  which  we  all  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  could  not  be  developed  under  the  circumstances. 

6.  The  foregoing  discussion  of  our  sensible  discrimination  for 
brightnesses  is  based  upon  observations  made  with  direct  vision,  i.^., 


^^^^^Fiöoi  accuKtomea  to  enij  I  lateral  portions  of  tlie  retiiia  for 
^^HK  cogitition  uf  objects:  if  we  wish  to  get  an  exact  visual  idea  of 
aoyttiiiig  situated  on  the  peripheiy  of  the  field  of  vision,  we  bring 
^ea  or  head  or  the  whole  body  into  a  pi>hilion  which  renders  a 
direct  r^aid  posaibte.  Nevertheless,  there  ace  many  ordinary  ex- 
periences which  should  teach  ua  that  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina 
are  by  no  means  less  sensitive  to  brightness  than  the  central  portion. 
A  unifbnnly  gray  surface,  such  as  a  white-washed  wall  or  a  cloudy 
sky,  does  not  appear  to  grow  darker  from  the  centre  outwards,  but 
malces  the  same  qualitative  impression  over  its  whole  visible  extent. 
Since,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  peripheral 
regions  of  the  retina  is  weaker,  other  things  equal,  than  that  which 
stimulates  the  centre,  the  truer  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
brightness  sensitivity  of  the  former  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fovea 
centralis.  And  there  are  many  other  indication's  that  this  view  is 
correct  Stars  of  small  intensity  can  be  more  quickly  and  easily  re- 
marked in  indirect  vision  than  in  direct.  It  has  been  shown,  by  rlabo- 
rate  experiments,  that  the  retinal  sensitivity  for  bri|;titncsses  increases  from 
the  centre  outwards  and  inwards  to  about  25",  where  it  is  some  12 
times  as  great  as  in  direct  vision ;  and  from  the  centre  upwards  and 
downwards  to  about  15",  where  it  is  some  104  times  as  great  as  at  the  spot 
of  dearest  vision.  Beyond  these  limits  it  appears  to  decrease  again. 
The  teleological  significance  of  the  arrangement  is  obvious,  since  the 
movements  of  the  eyes  are  reäexly  regulated  by  the  strength  of  stimu- 
lation, and  the  limit  of  their  excursion  in  dilFerent  directions,  while  the 
body  remains  unmoved,  is  approximately  given  by  these  angular  values. 
Some  bright  object  or  sudden  change  of  brightness  in  the  lateral  parts 
ot  the  field  of  vision  impresses  us,  and  wc  arc  able  at  once  to  direct 
the  eyes  upon  it  and  obtain  an  exact  perception  of  its  nature.  No 
systematic  investigation  has  been  made  of  tiic  magnitude  of  sensible 
discrimination  in  indirect  vision. 

7.  We  cannot  speak  of  a  stimulus  limcn  in  the  case  of  brightness, 
since  even  when  the  eye  is  at  complete  rest  there  is  present  in  con- 
sdonsness  a  colourless  sensation,  the  subjective  black  or  'intrinsic 
retinal  light'.  We  can,  however,  determine  tlic  brightness  which  is 
just  noticeably  diflerent  from  this  black.  It  is  given,  e./;.,  by  the  weak 
shimmer  of  a  platinum  wire  heated  by  the  electric  current,  estimated 
at  f)f  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  Unfortunately, 
the  intensity  of  moonlight  was  here  considerably  underestimated. 

There  are  still  other  sources  of  error  inv<)lved  in  the  examination 
of  our  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  for  br^htness,  which  call 
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for  a  passing  mention.  We  have  already  remarked  (§  17,  2)  that 
spatial  and  temporal  variations  of  the  mixed  light  employed  modify 
sensations  in  the  same  way  as  variations  in  the  intensity  of  stimulus. 
It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  within  certain,  fairly 
narrow  limits,  an  increase  of  stimulus  duration  or  of  the  magnitude  of 
its  retinal  image  has  the  same  subjective  effect  as  the  increase  of  its 
intensity.  Both  duration  and  magnitude  must  be  conceived  of  as 
absolutely  very  small.  If  the  extension  of  the  object  of  observation 
increases  beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  differences  of  sensibility  are  involved 
(6  above),  while  the  sense-organ  may  very  well  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  object  in  its  entirety.  And  when  once  a  certain  limit  of 
duration  has  been  exceeded,  the  qualitative  change  in  sensation  ceases, 
just  as  it  did  with  tones :  in  physiological  language,  the  maximum  of 
excitability  has  been  reached.  The  only  result  of  persistent  stimula- 
tion is  an  apparent  diminution  of  the  stimulus  brightness,  due  to  fatigue, 
or  the  appearances  of  a  phenomenon  which  we  shall  come  to  know 
later  under  the  more  general  rubric  of  *  fluctuation  of  the  attention' 
(§  75'  ^)*  Lastly,  eye  movements  serve  to  increase  the  sensitivity  and 
sensible  discrimination  for  brightnesses.  A  small  difference  can  be  more 
quickly  and  certainly  remarked,  if  the  eyes  are  allowed  to  travel  to 
and  fro  from  the  one  brightness  to  the  other. 

§  ig.  The  Sensation  of  Colour« 

I.  If  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  pure  brightness,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  pure  colour.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  no  colour 
sensation  is  ever  given  except  in  connection  with  a  certain  degree 
of  brightness,  so  that  the  preparation  of  colour  tones  cannot  even  be 
looked  upon  as  the  goal  of  scientific  experiment,  approachable  by_ 
degrees,  however  incapable  of  actual  attainmenj.  The  only  course 
open  to  us  is  to  investigate  colour  sensations  by  abstracting  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  brightness  quality  fused  with  them.  The  abstraction 
can  evidently  be  successful,  if  at  all,  only  when  the  colour  tones  are 
relatively  distinct,  i.e.,  the  colours  very  saturated,  and  when  they  allow 
of  variation  independently  of  the  brightness  attaching  to  them.  But 
as  we  do  not  know  of  any  source  of  light,  whose  refracted  rays  are 
all  of  equal  intensity,  a  simultaneous  fulfilment  of  these  two  conditions 
is  impossible.  In  the  solar  spectrum,  e.g.y  the  green  and  yellow  light 
is  considerably  brighter  than  the  red  and  blue,  while  the  saturation 
of  the  two  latter  qualities  is  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  If  we 
dirninish  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  and  green  rays,  we  diminish  their 
saturation   at   the   same   time.     In   experimenting   upon  the  sensible 
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J  ot  Colonr  tona^  obwrvcn  have,  consequendy,  been 
(  nile  to  eliminate  one  of  the  two  inevitable  BOuicea  of 
enor  in  the  particular  caoe,  the  diminution  of  saturation,  and  have 
1  that  in  little  different  homogeneous  lights  the  brightness  dif- 
I  are  negligible  as  compared  with  the  alteration  in  colour  tone. 
But  no  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  as  to  the 
number  of  discriminable  colour  qualities,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  guarantee  that  the  differences  noticed  are  really  differ- 
ences of  colour  tone,  and  not  merely  (or  partly)  differences  of  bright- 
nesa.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  seek  to  eliminate  the  brightness  error, 
by  keying  all  the  colour  tones  investigated  at  the  same  brightness 
level,  there  is  the  consideration  that  Increase  or  decrease  of  the 
brightness  of  a  colour  tends  to  reduce  it  to  a  pure  brightness  sensa- 
tion, /.*,,  forces  the  specific  character  of  its  tone  into  the  background. 
Thia  method  would,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  give  fewer  distinguish- 
able colour  tones  than  there  really  are.  The  observations  recorded 
in  the  literature  do  not  Punish  sufficient  material  for  an  estimation  of 
the  relative  effect  of  these  two  factors,  colour  purity  and  colour 
brightness,  as  they  cross  one  another  in  the  given  case. 

3,  A  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  investigation  of  colour  qual- 
ities can  be  best  put  in  the  form  of  a  question.  May  we  suppose  that 
w«  have  obtained  the  complete  series,  when  we  have  worked  through 
as  pure  a  spectrum  as  we  can  produce,  and  determined  all  the  dis- 
criminable tones  within  it?  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  various 
1  colours  between  remote  qualities,  such  as  can  be  got  by  the 
t  of  the  appropriate  rays,  and  the  various  degrees  of  saturation 
ai  tiie  same  colour,  might  give  us  new  simple  qualities,  not  represented 
in  the  spectrum.  And  the  existence  of  the  purples  raises  this  possi- 
bility into  certainty.  But,  apart  from  purple,  there  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  c<dour  tones  not  in  the  solar  spectrum.  All  the  other  intermediate 
or  mixed  colours  prove  to  be  familiar  qualities,  differing  from  the 
spectral  only  in  their  degree  of  saturation.  Brown,  e.g.,  finds  a  place 
in  the  scries  from  red,  orange,  and  yellow  to  a  darkish  grey;  and  some 
one  of  these  three  spectral  quahties  is  cognisable  in  every  variety  of 
it  Rose,  again,  is  a  purple  of  diminished  saturation  and  increased 
brightness.  There  is  nothing  antagonistic  to  our  view  of  colour  sensation 
in  the  fact  here  brought  out,  that  the  saturation  and  brightness  of  a 
colour  are  neither  identical  nor  directly  proportional  to  one  another. 
A  high  d^ee  of  purity  and  distinctness  may  be  combined  with  a  low 
d^ee  of  brightness,  and  a  less  degree  of  purity  with  a  greater  degree 
of  brightness.  There  seems  to  be  a  most  favourable  brightness  for  every 
colour  tone,  ij».,  a  particular  brightness  at  which  it  is  purest  or  most 
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saturated.  Red,  blue  and  violet  are  more  saturated  in  the  spectrum 
than  are  green  and  yellow:  and  we  accordingly  ascribed  to  them  a 
greater  colouring  power,  in  the  formulae  of  colour  mixture  (Fig.  7). 
Saturation  cannot,  obviously,  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  and 
therefore,  under  given  conditions  of  illumination,  there  must  inevitably 
be  differences  of  saturation  in  the  different  colour  tones,  even  with  the 
most  favourable  brightness. 

3.  We  were  able  to  define  a  colourless  sensation  in  two  different 
ways:  by  stating  the  degree  of  its  colourlessness,  and  by  assigning  it 
to  its  position  in  the  brightness  scale.  The  same  applies  to  colour 
tone.  It  is  capable  of  modification  in  two  ways,  more  or  less 
independent  of  each  other:  as  regards  saturation  (purity,  distinctness), 
and  as  regards  position  in  the  scale  of  colour  qualities  (measured  by 
vibration  rate).  But  while  we  could  conceive  of  the  various  bright- 
nesses as  arranged  along  a  straight  line,  beginning  with  the  deepest 
black  and  ending  with  the  most  brilliant  white,  we  must  place  the 
series  of  colour  tones  along  a  line  which  returns  upon  itself,  »>.,  a 
curved  line,  inasmuch  as  we  have  transition  tones  between  the 
terminal  red  and  violet  of  the  visible  spectrum,  which  are  not  identical 
with  any  of  the  qualities  contained  within  it.  It  is,  therefore,  customary 
to  represent  the  series  of  colour  tones  as  a  circle.  This  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  it  ignores  the  different  colouring  power  of  the  separate 
qualities,  their  saturation  or  weight  (if  the  term  is  permissible).  The 
various  tones  discriminable  in  this  continuous  colour  series, — any  point 
of  which  may  be  taken  equally  well  as  end  or  as  beginning, — are  all 
upon  an  equality  in  respect  of  simplicity.  It  is  erroneous  to  say,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done,  that  certain  of  them  are  simple  and  others 
compound.  Language  has  done  much  to  further  the  error :  we  have 
no  expression  for  many  of  the  tones,  except  a  connection  of  the 
names  of  the  two  neighbouring  colours.  When  we  wish  to  designate, 
e.g.y  the  quality  intermediate  between  green  and  yellow  or  blue  and 
green,  or  producible  by  their  mixture^  we  must  speak  of  yellowish 
green,  bluish  green,  etc.  But  there  is  no  such  connection  in  the 
sensation  of  this  quality ;  and  if  we  find  that  only  certain  colours — red, 
yellow,  green,  blue — have  special,  simple  names,  that  is  not  because 
they  are  the  only  simple  colour  tones,  but  because  they  are  the  colours 
of  familiar  and  particularly  interesting  objects.  Purple,  violet,  and 
orange,  which  the  same  mistaken  view  regards  as  compound  colours, 
have  nothing  even  in  their  names  to  indicate  their  composition  from  blue 
and  red  or  red  and  yellow.  And  within  the  range  of  colours  which  each 
name  covers,  there  are  many  discriminable  tones,  all  of  equal  simplicity. 

4.  After  all  this  discussion,  we  may  attempt  to  determine  the  number 
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onar  qnu  in  teims  of  the  difference  limBU 

ned  from  a  ccdour  contiDuum  of  the  greatest  possible  saturation, 
^a  method  whi<:^  abstncts  from  the  changes  of  brightness  attending 
iKcnthm  of  colour  tone.  It  has  been  found,  in  investigations  made 
nnder  these  conditioni^  that  there  are  two  'terminal  regions'  in  the 
spectrum,  which  show  a  diSerence  of  brightness  only— not  of  colour. 
One  of  these  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  visible  spectrum  in 
red  (under  &votirable  circumstances,  0000762  mm.  =s  yb2  fifi)  to  about 
655  ß^;  the  other  from  about  430  ftfi  to  the  end  of  the  violet  {31 1  nn). 
Oar  sensible  discrimination  for  colour  tones  need,  therefore,  be  tested 
only  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  visible  spectrum;  the  terminal 
tracts  may  be  disregarded.  Examination  of  this  range  of  colours  has 
always  given  the  same  result:  the  course  of  sensible  discrimination  is 
not  uniform.  The  difference  limen  is  comparatively  large  in  red  and 
viole^  reaches  a  minimal  value  in  yellow  and  blue,  and  has  an  inter- 
mediate magnitude  in  green.  Thus  in  red  an  S  has  been  found  =  47  (ift, 
in  yellow  =  0'88  f^  in  green  =  i'88  fifi,  in  blue  =  072  (ifi,  and  in 
violet  ^  3'o  ftfi.  No  determination  hus  been  made  of  our  sensible  dis- 
crimination for  the  purples.  Calculating  from  these  data,  we  may  put 
the  number  of  discriminable  colours  at  about  150.  The  delicacy  of 
salable  discrimination  (measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  average 
eiTOT  in  the  method  of  that  name)  runs  parallel,  with  few  deviations, 
to  its  magnitude  (measured  by  the  difference  limens). — Neither  of  these 
ranlts  is  absolutely  conclusive,  however,  as  we  do  not  at  present  know 
eaough  of  the  undoubtedly  veiy  considerable  influence  of  the  variation 
<tf  brightness. 

5.  The  duration  of  stimulus  modifies  colour  sensation  (cf.  §  18.  7). 
But  her^  too,  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  as  to  what  is  due  to  saturation 
and  what  to  the  brightness  of  the  colour.  At  a  cerlain  lower  limit 
of  duiati<Mi,  all  homogeneous  lights  alike  seem  to  produce  a  brightness 
effiKt  only,  i.e.,  to  affect  the  eye  as  would  a  mixed  light,  or  an  exceedingly 
strong  or  weak  homogeneous  light.  With  a  somewhat  greater  duration 
of  stimulation,  the  whole  spectrum  is  seen  in  two  colours,  red  and 
blue — just  as  happens  with  increased  intensity  of  light  On  other  points, 
the  records  of  different  observations  are  not  in  entire  agreement. 
Sane  make  the  c<^isability  of  a  colour,  the  just  noticeable  colour 
tans,  dependent  exclusively  on  brightness,  others  on  brightness  and 
saturation.  This  contradiction  is  attributable  partly  ti<  difTerenccs  in 
the  colour  stimuli  selected  (scdar  spectrum,  spectra  of  artilicial  sources 
of  tight,  coloured  glasses),  and  partly  to  individual  differences  between 
observers  and  methods  of  experimentation.  It  is  reasonable  to  F^uppose 
ibat  satoiation,   which  exerts  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  character 
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of  the  colour  tone,  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  varied,  must 
also  exert  an  influence  when  duration  is  the  variable  factor.  Blue, 
which  is  usually  much  darker  than  green,  is  consequently  seen  earlier 
than  green.  Violet,  which  is  generally  but  very  little  luminous,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  cognised  last  of  all.  Yellow  has  been  seen  first 
in  experiments  with  coloured  glasses.  But  (i)  these  do  not  by  any 
means  give  pure  tones  •  and  (2)  the  source  of  light  employed  (lamp 
light)  was  in  itself  predominantly  yellow  in  colour.  Here  again,  then, 
the  two  influences  of  m'^'htness  and  saturation  cut  across  each  other, 
in  a  way  which  we  cannot  at  present  explain.  '    ^ 

We  meet  with  the  same  result,  when  we  seek  to  determine,  not 
the  temporal  limen,  but  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  distinct 
and  adequate  perception  of  a  colour,  />.,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  of  excitation.  If  this  time  were  dependent  simply  upon  the 
brightness  of  the  different  colours,  yellow  and  green  should  become 
distinct  before  red  and  blue.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that,  if 
brightness  differences  are  checked  and  as  far  as  possible  eliminated, 
red  is  seen  clearly  before  blue,  and  blue  before  green. 

6.  One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  and  most  important  problems 
in  psychophysical  optics,  the  'phenomenon  of  Purkinje*,  apparently 
belongs  in  the  present  connection.  If  we  alter  the  intensity  of  the 
light  illuminating  the  series  of  spectral  colours,  we  obtain  a  remarkable 
change  in  their  relative  brightnesses.  In  the  normal  solar  spectrum, 
Le,,  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  saturation  of  the  different  colour 
tones,  yellow  and  green  are  seen  brightest,  blue  and  violet  darkest, 
and  orange  and  red  midway  between  these  two  groups.  If  the  light 
is  reduced  in  strength  until  the  colours  disappear,  the  order  of  bright- 
nesses is  somewhat  as  follows :  green^  blue,  yellow,  violet,  orange,  red. 
The  experiment  can  easily  be  made^ith  coloiured  objects,  and  its 
result  is,  perhaps,  most  striking  when  ipd  or  yellow  is  compared  with 
blue  or  violet.  By  lamp  light  or  day  light  there  can  be  ho  doubt 
but  that  yellow  makes  an  impression  of  greater  brightness  than  blue; 
in  the  twilight,  at  dusk,  there  can  be  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  blue 
object  is  the  brighter.  Red  is  most  effectually  darkened  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  its  colour  tone:  it  may  readily  be  confused  with  black. 

The  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  we  shall 
see  when  we  come  to  discuss  them  in  netail  {§§  49,  50)  At  present 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  (i)  that  the  Purkinje  phenomenon  illustrates 
certain  peculiarities  of  optical  fusion,  and  (2)  that  it  shows  the 
divergence  between  the  relations  of  satfii»tion  and  brightness  or  intensity 
in  the  various  colours,  of  which  we  nave  already  spoken. 

7.  The   magnitude   of  the   coloiured   surfaces   has,   within  certain 
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'influence  upon  aensitivity  and  sensible  ditJcriminatioD)  analo- 
tliat  exerted  by  the  duration  or  intensity  of  stimulation.  There 
is,  t;oafiüquently,  a  'most  favourable  magnitude'  for  the  cognition  and 
discrimination  of  colour  tones,  just  as  there  are  a  most  favourable 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  coloured  light.  But,  apart  from  this,  the 
colour  sensitivity  of  the  retina  is  different  in  different  parts  of  its  area. 
While  the  brightness  sensitivity  increases  up  to  a  rertain  limit  of 
deviation  from  direct  vision,  the  colour  sensiliviiy  is  generally  greatest 
and  most  delicate  at  the  fovea  centralis,  and  steadily  decreases  both 
in  magnitude  and  delicacy  from  centre  to  periphery.  The  order  of 
disa|q)eaTance  of  the  various  spectral  colours,  as  the  angle  of  inclination 
to  the  sighting  line  of  diiect  vision  increases,  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
violet,  green,  red,  yellow,  blue.  The  magnitude  and  brightness  of  the 
coloured  surfaces  employed  are  here  of  primary  iin])ortance.  It  is, 
therefore,  intelligible  that  the  results  of  iliUfrent  observers  should  differ 
both  as  regards  the  order  of  disappearance  of  the  colours,  and  the 
extent  of  the  area  over  which  they  are  visible.  The  only  point  iif 
really  universal  agreement  is  this,  that  the  nas;d  portions  of  the  normal 
retina  are  sensitive  to  all  colours  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre 
than  the  temporal,  and  the  upper  portions  at  a  greater  distance  than 
the  lower.  The  teleological  value  of  this  arrangement  is  evident.  The 
two  monocular  fields  of  vision  are  partly  coincident.  The  outl)'ing 
portions  ol  the  two  retinx,  therefore,  mutually  supplement  each  other: 
their  colour  sensitivity  need  not  extend  very  far.  But  the  inner,  nasal 
portions  are  intended  to  function  for  the  most  part  indeiiendenüy,  and 
are  accordingly  so  organised  as  to  posses.';,  each  in  its  own  right,  an 
extended  colour  sensitivity.  Similarly,  it  is  as  a  general  rule  fur  more 
important  for  us  to  survey  a  large  section  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
field  of  vision,  and  cognise  the  colour  qualities  in  it,  than  to  have  tlie 
power  of  overlooking  an  equally  large  section  of  its  upper  portion. 

§  ao.    After-images  and  Anomalies  of  Vision. 

I.  After -sensations,  regarded  as  direct  after-effects  of  stimulation, 
are  nowhere  so  strong  and  so  chnracteristic  as  in  the  domain  of  sight. 
The  after -sensations  of  .pressure,  which  have  but  recently  been  dis- 
covered (g  10,  5),  would  seem  to  appear  only  under  \ery  special 
conditions,  hardly  realised  by  normal  stimulation.  The  effects  of 
temperature  stimuli  may  persist  for  a  certain  length  of  lime,  but  always 
(ao  lar  as  we  know)  in  the  quality  of  the  original  sensation.  An  after- 
laste and  an  after-smell  are  also  known,  but  have  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  any  systematic  investigation.     As  a  n,ile,  they  are  probably 
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simply  a  more  or  less  tardy  remainder  of  the  sensation  excited  by 
the  stimulus.  Lastly,  an  auditory  after -sensation  has  been  observed, 
which  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  after-sensation  of  pressure:  it  is 
separated  from  the  primary  sensation  by  a  brief  interval,  and  then 
appears  as  a  reproduction  of  it  at  a  less  intensity.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  after-effects  of  auditory  impressions  are  very  weak  and  transient; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  made  no  special  mention  of  them. 

Visual  sensations  are  exceptional  in  this  respect.  The  visual  afters 
image  may  differ  in  quality  from  the  original  impression.  And  it 
presents  during  its  course  a  number  of  phenomena  which  are  of 
interest  in  various  connections,  and  have  consequently  been  often  ex- 
amined. Thus  the  after-image  is  continuous  (follows  directly  upon  the 
primary  impression,  and  constitutes  a  continuation  of  it)  or  discrete 
(separated  from  the  impression  by  a  brief  interval,  blank  for  sensation), 
according  as  the  stimulation  has  lasted  for  a  long  or  a  short  time. 
Again,  it  may  be  positive^  resembling  the  primary  impression  in  bright- 
ness, or  negative^  differing  from  it  to  a  considerable  degree.  Again, 
the  after-image  of  a  colour  can  be  same-coloured^  i>.,  repeat  the 
colour  of  the  stimulus,  or  other-coloured^  i.e.,  exhibit  a  different  colour. 
These  other-coloured  after-images  are  usually  termed  complementary, 
as  they  are  most  commonly  of  that  quality.  But  the  more  general 
title  is  the  more  correct,  since  stimulation  by  mixed  light  with  a 
predominant  colour  tone  may  give  rise  to  other-coloured  images  whose 
quality  is  not  complementary  to  that  of  the  preponderant  stimulus. 
Lastly,  monocular  stimulation  can  occasion  an  after-image  not  only  in 
the  excited,  but  also  in  the  unstimulated  eye  (§  9.  9).  We  must 
accordingly  distiriguish  the  direct  image,  of  the  stimulated  eye,  from 
the  crossed  image,  of  the  other. 

2.  Discrete  after-images  are  obtainable  only  from  stimuli  of  very 
brief  duration  (-j^  sec.  and  less),  such  as  the  flash  of  a  not  too  inten- 
sive electric  spark.  The  primary  image  usually  disappears  with  ex- 
traordinary quickness,  and  the  appearance  of  the  after-image  occurs 
after  an  interval  of  some  \  sec.  Between  sensation  and  after-sensation, 
it  is  said,  there  not  infrequently  intervenes  a  negative  (or  complement- 
ary) after-image  of  exceedingly  short  duration  '  ;  and  the  positive  is 
sometimes  succeeded  by  a  second,  weak  negative.  If  the  duration  of 
stimulation  is  increased,  the  positive  (or  same-coloured)  image  follows 
directly  upon  the  primary  sensation,  to  be  followed  in  its  turn,  with- 
out noticeable  interval,  by  the  negative  (or  other-coloured).  If  the 
duration  of  stimulation  is  still  further  increased,  a  negative  (or  other- 

*     I    have    found    confirmation   of  this  statement  in  monocular  observation,   never  in 
binocular.     Binocular  contrast  (S  68.  6)  is  possibly  involved  in  the  phenomenon. 
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coloured)  önago  appears  at  once  upon  its  cessation,  »'.«.,  continuoiwly 
with  the  original  sensation.  It  appear»,  ilicreforc,  as  if  ilie  f^harai;- 
terUlic  course  of  the  afler-tmage  could  be  studied  most  fully  and 
wKli  beU  reüult  in  its  first  fonn,  as  discrete;  whereas  the  contin- 
uation of  «limul.ition  led  to  the  omissiun  of  certain  of  its  stages. 

It  is  evill^^nl,  then,  that  the  phenomena  c.f  the  after-image  arc 
esittinliiilly  dependent  upon  the  duratj&n  of  stimulation.  But  of  very 
great  impartanc«  for  its  quaUty  and  "the  succe.ssion  of  its  phases  are, 
further,  the  quality,  intensity,  extension,  and  visual  surroundings  of 
the  Ätinmlu«.  If  wc  stimiitite  the  eye  with  apparently  colourless  light, 
the  after-image  will  also  be  colourless— unless  certain  colour  tones 
were  really  contained  in  the  seemingly  gray  or  white  surface.  If  the 
mixed  light  is  very  intensive,  and  of  not  too  brief  duration,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  whole  .scries  of  coloured  after-images, '  This  effect  is  known 
as  the  fiieit  of  eolaurs  in  the  aftcr-iniagc. 

^.  Sliniulation  with  light  of  a  single  colour  is  usually  followed  (i) 
by  a  same-coloured  positive^  and  (2)  by  a  complcmentaxy,  generally 
negative  aflcr-image.  If  tlie  illumination  _,  of  the  retina  is  sufficiently 
inienüive,  and  aspeciaHy  if  the  field  of  projection  is  dark,  the  comple- 
mentary imiigc  may  also  be  positive.  The  ^eater  the  intensity  ot 
Stimulus,  the  greater  is  the  duration  of  the  aftar-sehsation  and  the 
quicker  the  appearance  of  its  negative  (or  complementary)  phase.  If 
tiiC  stimulation  is  sufiicietilly  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
no  second  phase  at  ail.  A  light  of  considerable  intensity  and  little 
duration  or  extension  has  the  same  effect  in  after-sensation,  within 
certain  limits,  as  a  light  of  small  intensity  and  greater  duration  oi 
extension.  The  visual  surroundings  of  the  stimulus  (of  which  we  shall 
treat  in  detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
trast; %  68)  may  enhance  or  diminish  the  vividness  of  the  after- 
image, coloured  or  colourless.  The  nearer  they  approach  to  the 
colour  or  brighlncss  of  the  stimulus,  the  less  distinct  is  the  after- 
image; simply  bccaiMC  the  whole  of  the  H^iil  falling  upon  the  retina 
will  bo  cITectivo  for  aftcr-sensati0Uj_and^^he  same  laws  of  phase  and 
quality  will  bold  for  the  area  which  we  term  'the  stimuUis'  as  for  all 

un  ftip  at  nioit'  \  sec.,  I  hiiveieeii  (i)  a  bright  (pcsilirO 
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the  rest.  The  brightness  of  the  negative  image  of  a  black  object 
will,  therefore,  be  proportional  to  the  brightness  of  the  surroundings 
of  the  object  and  the  darkness  of  the  field  upon  which  it  itself  is 
projected.  Again,  the  brightness  and  colour  tone  of  the  after rsensa- 
tion  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  light,  the 
original  stimulus,  and  of  the  reacting  light,  the  illumination  of  the  field 
in  which  we  see  it  If  we  fixate  a  green  object  on  a  white  back- 
ground, the  after-image  on  white  is  reddish,  on  green  whitish,  on 
red  red.  The  same  green  object  seen  on  a  purple  background  gives 
in  the  dark  field  of  vision  a  deep  purple  image  with  a  broad  green 
border.  Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  excitability  of  the 
after-image  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals.  The  stimulability  of 
an  eye  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  measured  by  its  after- sensitivity, 
!>.,  the  qualitative  and  temporal  course  of  its  after-images. 

All  these  statements  refer  either  to  the  binocular  or  the  direct  after- 
image. Proof  has  recently  been  adduced  of  the  existence  of  a  crossed 
image,  which  in  temporal  and  qualitative  regard  is  a  weaker  copy  of 
the  direct.  Its  total  duration  is  less,  the  complementary  phase  appears 
later  and  is  less  saturated,  its  form  is  less  distinct,  sometimes  it  does 
not  attain  to  the  complementary  stage  at  all,  etc.  Special  practice  is 
required  for  its  observation:  the  two  monocular  fields  of  vision  must 
be  sharply  separated,  either  by  the  help  of  instruments  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  or  by  squinting,  or  by  exclusive  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  one  field, 

4.  Corresponding  in  vividness  and  variety  to  the  phenomena  of 
after-images  are  a  number  of  subjective  visual  sensations,  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  mere  after-effect  of  stimulation.  We  abstract  here 
from  the  centrally  excited  sensations  (which  will  be  discussed  in  Ch. 
IV.),  and  shall  mention  only  the  light  dust  or  light  chaos,  composed 
apparently  of  finely  sifted  specks  of  light,  which  is  seen  in  the  dark 
field  of  vision  of  the  rested  eye.  If  the  eyes  are  quickly  moved,  there 
sometimes  appear  weak  flashes  of  light,  probably  due  to  the  mechanical 
shock  imparted  by  movement  to  the  optical  apparatus.  They  occur, 
too,  under  inadequate  stimulation, — pressure,  pull  upon  the  eye-ball, 
section  of  the  optic  nerve,  electrical  excitation.  In  all  these  cases  a 
flash  of  bright  light  has  been  observed,  indefinite  in  outline,  and 
localised  at  the  place  of  stimulation. 

A  leading  part  among  subjective  sensations  is  also  played  by  entoptic 
perceptions,  i.*.,  the  observation  of  objects  within  the  seeing  eye 
itself.  Under  favourable  conditions  we  can  see  threads  and  granules 
moving  in  the  vitreous  humour,  or  an  image  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

We  need  not  go  into  these  phenomena  in  detail,  as  they  have  no 
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I.  fat  peychokigical  optics.  Their  quality  is  always  some 
•  familiar  series  of  colours  or  brightnesses;  and  it  baa  not 
been  found  possible  to  tum  them  to  account  for  a  theoiy  of  the 
/*  {Aysiological  conditions  of  vision. 
J^  5.  Hore  important  in  this  connection  are  the  various  anomalies  ol 
vidon.  We  mean  by  the  phrase  not  disturbances  uf  visual  space  per- 
ct^ition,  but  the  abrogation  of  certain  visual  qualities.  It  is  noteworiliy 
(i)  that  a  more  or  less  complete  colour  blindness  (lolal  or  partial  colour 
Nindnits)  is  found,  without  impainuent  of  the  brightness  sensitivity, 
but  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  brightness  blindness, 
and  (2)  tliat  in  cases  of  total  blindness,  i,e,,  of  abrogation  of  sensiti- 
vity lor  both  colour  and  brightness,  the  intrinsic  retinal  light  or 
retinal  black  (§  18.  7)  also  disappears.  Total  colour  blindness  is 
laie,  and  generally  implies  a  diminution  of  the  sensible  discrim- 
ination for  brightness:  but  partial  colour  blindness  is  quite  common, 
and  presents  a  number  of  varieties.  Occasionally  the  blindness  is 
confined  to  one  eye,  so  that  the  visual  qualities  remaining  can  be 
checked  by  those  of  the  normal  retina,  and  the  correctness  of  their 
definition  assured;  but  this  is  not  often. 

X  Three  classifications  of  colour  blindness  may  be  mentioned,  (i) 
Visual  systems  have  been  divided,  in  terms  of  the  phenomena  uf 
colour  mixture  (§  17),  into  Iriehromalic,  likhromalic,  and  monochromalic. 
The  normal  eye  is  trichromatic;  the  totally  colour  blind  monochromatic; 
and  the  partially  colour  blind,  all  of  whose  sensations  can  be  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  two  primary  colours,  dichromatic.  There  is  further 
a  special  class  of  anomalous  trichromates,  who  react  to  three  primary 
colouiB,  but  to  three  which  differ  con:jideiab1y  from  those  of  tlie  normal 
type.  This  classification  is  based  u])un  one  parliouUir  theory  of  the  visual 
qualities:  the  second  upon  another.  (2)  It  is  assumed  that  red,  green, 
and  violet  are  not  only  primary  colours  (i.e.,  uf  primary  importanct 
in  colour  mixture),  but  also  primary  sensaliMiis,  iiirrcspondinK  to  dolinile 
elementary  nervous  processes.  There  arc  thfn  three  ixösible  furnis 
of  dichromatism :  red  blindness,  green  blindness,  and  violet  blindness. 
(3)  A  third  theory,  finally,  looks  up<in  red-green  and  blue-yellow  blind- 
ness as  the  only  possible  forms  uf  partial  colour  blindness. 

AI!  these  classifications,  however,  arc  merely  schematic.  Each 
rubric  covers  a  number  of  demonstrably  diffrrent  forms.  And  even 
as  schemata  they  are  inadequate.  Thus  a  case  of  insensitivity  for 
violet,  green  and  yellow  has  recently  been  obser\e<l,  in  which  all 
varieties  of  visual  quality  could  be  obtained  by  tin-  mixture  of  rctl 
and  blue,  and  these  two  were  actually  complcnienliiry. 

6.     We  cannot   devote  more  si>ace  here  to  the  diagnostic  methoils 
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or  special  forms  of  colour  blindness.  It  will  be  suflBcient  to  note 
certain  important  results  of  its  observation,  which  lead  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  next  Section.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  lately  been  asserted, 
that  hardly  any  two  instances  of  colour  blindness  are  precisely  alike, 
the  simpUcity  of  the  classifications  hitherto  proposed  can  be  de- 
fended only  on  the  ground  that  it  allows  of  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  field.  In  other  respects  it  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  pre- 
judicial to  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  facts.  Assuming  (as  we 
did  in  §  19)  that  every  discriminate  quality  in  the  closed  series  of 
colour  tones  is  equally  simple  for  sensation,  we  must  accept  a  very 
large  number  of  possible  varieties  of  colour  blindness.  It  must  be 
emphasised,  in  particular,  that  the  disappearance  of  particular  colour 
qualities  does  not,  on  this  view,  necessarily  involve  the  abrogation  of 
their  complementaries.  And  the  scale  of  brightness  sensations,  an 
otherwise  independent  series  of  visual  qualities,  must  also  be  consi- 
dered as  not  necessarily  affected  by  disturbances  within  the  colour 
scale.  This  position  has  recently  received  confirmation  in  the  course 
of  careful  investigations  of  total  colour  blindness.  The  brightness  of 
the  monochromatic  spectrmn  proved  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  normal  spectrum  in  Purkinje's  experiment  (§  19.  6).  A  colour 
blind  individual  is,  therefore,  in  much  the  same  condition  as  one 
afilicted  with  partial  deafness.  It  has  been  found  that  the  sensitivity 
for  tones  can  be  diminished,  while  that  for  noise  remains  unimpaired. 
The  analogy  between  this  case  and  that  of  total  colour  blindness 
cannot,  of  course,  be  pressed;  but  we  may  reasonably  compare  in- 
sensitivity  for  deep  tones  (bass  deafness)  with,  say,  red  blindness, 
or  insensitivity  for  high  tones  (treble  deafness),  which  is  especially 
common,  with,  say,  violet  blindness.  An  abrogation  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  middle  region  of  the  tone  scale  is  also  known,  though  it 
is  far  more  rare.  Just  as  in  psychophysical  acoustics  these  facts  have 
been  held  to  support  the  theory  of  a  cochlear  key-board,  an  anatom- 
ical and  physiological  instnmient  reacting  selectively  upon  sound  waves 
of  different  vibration  rates,  the  parallel  facts  of  colour  blindness  have 
been  appealed  to,  in  psychophysical  optics,  to  prove  the  existence  of 
nerve  fibres  specifically  sensitive  to  red,  green,  and  violet,  or  of  a 
red-green  and  blue-yellow  visual  substance. 

§  21.    Theories  of  Visual  Sensation. 

I,  The  optic  nerve,  the  second  cerebral  nerve,  connects  the  peri- 
pheral organs  foi  the  reception  of  fight  stimuli  with  the  central  termini 
of   visual   excitations,   situated    in   the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebral 
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BBpcuou/  in  ttia  ndghboiufaood  of  the  cslcaiiDe  fissure. 
Whether  centre  or  peripheiy  is  physiologically  responsible  for  the 
diflHereot  visual  qualities  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  at  present 
answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Some  obseivers  rq;ard  the 
peripheral  terminal  apparatus  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  letina  as  struc- 
tures sufficiently  diCcrentiated  in  form  or  excitability  to  serve  as  the 
substrate  of  all  the  variety  of  our  visual  aenaations.  Others  prefer 
to  place  the  anatomical  or  functional  ditl'ercnces  of  optical  excitation, 
required  by  the  &cts  of  consciousness,  in  the  centnil  organ.  Some, 
again,  have  had  recourse  to  both — making  the  retina  discriminate 
colours,  and  the  cortex  brightnesses ;  while  others  explicitly  decline  to 
refer  the  hypothetical  diffeiences  in  nervous  process  to  particular  locali- 
ties within  the  optical  nervous  system.  The  differences  between  psy- 
chophysical theories  of  vision  and  of  the  other  senses,  and  between 
the  visual  theories  themselves,  are  thus  obvious  from  the  very  first. 
It  seemed  self-evident  that  the  qualities  of  sensations  of  hearing, 
taste  and  pressure  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  peripheral 
organs.  In  the  case  of  sight,  not  even  this  preliminary  point  has  been 
finally  settled :  and  under  such  circumstances  the  trauslution  of  theo- 
retical ideas  into  the  concrete  is  plainly  impossible.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  either  that  the  psychophysical  theories  of  vision  should  be 
different,  or  that  they  should  be  abstract.  Until  the  facts  which  we 
have  passed  in  review  in  the  previous  Sections  can  be  exjilained  in 
definite  physiological  and  anatomical  terms,  their  'theory'  must  neces- 
sarily remain  a  mere  conceptual  formulation  of  postulated  physiological 
processes,  more  or  less  happily  adapted  to  the  psychical  phenomena 
which  it  has  to  cover.  We  can  here  only  sketch  in  briefest  outline 
the  most  recent  attempts  made  to  cope  with  this  difficulty. 

3.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  give 
any  very  elaborate  description  of  the  optical  apparatus, — more  esjicci- 
ally  as  we  shall  discuss  certain  parts  of  it  in  detnil  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  visual  space  perception  (§  58).  Of  the  path  of  light  rays 
through  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye,  e.g.,  we  shall  say  nothing. 
The  essential  facts  are  as  follows.  The  optic  nerve,  on  entering  the 
eye-ball,  radiates  in  all  directions  over  the  internal  ocular  membrane, 
the  retina.  It  is  insensitive  to  light  at  the  place  of  entry,  where  we 
find  none  of  the  peculiar  terminal  organs,  the  rods  and  cones.  The 
light  ray  must  penetrate  fairly  deeply  into  the  retina,  before  it  can 
excite  these  terminal  organs.  At  the  spot  of  clearest  vision,  the  yellow 
■pot,  as  it  is  termed,  arc  set  cones  only  ;  over  the  remaining  area  of 
the  retina  is  spread  a  mosaic  of  rods  and  cones,  the  latter  becoming 
more  and  more  sparse  as  the  periphery  is*  approached.    What  change 
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is  produced  in  the  substance  of  these  structures  by  illumination  we  do 
not  know.  The  length  of  time  required  for  the  origination  of  a  visual  sen- 
sation, and  the  long  duration  of  the  after-effect  of  stimulation,  suggest, 
however,  that  the  process  of  retinal  excitation  is  of  a  chemical  nature. 
The  significance  of  the  change  of  form  of  the  cones  (they  become 
thicker  and  shorter  under  illumination)  has  not  been  ascertained.  Light 
has  a  visible  effect  upon  the  visual  purple,  which  is  found  in  the  ex- 
ternal members  of  the  rods,  and  causes  a  migration  of  the  particles  of 
pigment  in  the  pigment  layer:  but  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
both  processes  are  in  some  way  related  to  sensation,  whether  of  bright- 
ness or  colour,  nothing  positive  can  be  said  upon  the  question.  Nor 
has  any  tenable  hypothesis  been  proposed  of  the  possible  significance 
for  the  visual  qualities  of  the  extraordinarily  delicate  electrical  stimula- 
bility  of  the  ocular  apparatus,  and  in  particular  of  the  idio-retinal 
currents.  Even  less  can  be  said  of  the  processes  set  up  in  the  cortical 
visual  area  and  the  lower  centres,  such  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
So  that  in  the  sphere  of  vision  we  are  unfortunately  altogether  unable  to 
correlate  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  with  psychological  data.  Psy- 
chology, therefore,  furnishes  at  once  the  only  real  criterion  of  validity 
and  the  exclusive  factual  support  for  the  three  theories  which  we  shall 
now  set  forth. 

3.  (i)  Regarded  from  this  standpoint,  the  first  theory— originally 
propounded  by  Young,  and  extended  and  specialised  by  Helmholtz — 
is  certainly  the  least  probable.  It  starts  out  from  the  existence  of  the 
three  primary  colours.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  three  homogeneous 
lights,  the  mixture  of  which  in  the  right  proportions  gives  all  the  co- 
lour tones,  at  a  relatively  maximal  degree  of  saturation,  and  all  the 
colourless  sensations,  it  is  argued  that  there  are  also  three  elementary 
excitations,  and  three  primary  sensations  corresponding  to  them.  The 
three  excitations  are  conceived  of  as  peculiar  to  three  differently  func- 
tioning nervous  apparatus,  whose  peripheral  terminations  are  endowed 
with  different  kinds  of  photochemically  decomposable  substances. 
Stimulation  of  one  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  red;  stimulation  of 
another,  to  that  of  green;  of  the  third,  to  that  of  violet.  Objectively 
homogeneous  light  excites  all  three  apparatus,  but  with  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  according  to  its  wave  length.  Thus  the  red  substance  (if 
the  phrase  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  is  intensively  excited 
by  red  light,  less  intensively  by  yellow .  rays,  and  very  weakly  by 
violet.  Every  peripherally  excited  colour  sensation  depends,  therefore, 
on  a  mixture  of  the  three  elementary  excitations.  Lastly,  white  arises 
in  sensation  from  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  all  three  substances 
at  an  equal  degree  of  intensity. 
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uu>  Mm  ion  to  die  theoiy  is  äic  indubitable  inde* 
l  the  series  of  brightness  sensations.  We  have  only  to 
:  the  existence  of  total  colour  blindness,  the  pure  brightness 
qnalily  which  results  from  very  brief,  very  intensive  or  very  weak  stimu- 
lation with  homogeneous  light,  and  the  phenomenon  of  Purkinje,  to 
be  Rilly  convinced  of  this.  The  secondary  hypothesis  of  a  qualitative 
variability  of  the  elementary  excitatiims,  which  ha:^  been  set  up  to  ex- 
I^ain,  in  particular,  colour  blindness  and  the  decrease  of  the  sensible 
discrimination  for  colour  tones  towards  the  peripheiy  of  the  retina,  is 
inadequate  to  meet  &e  objection,  ap:irt  from  the  fact  that  it  leads  to 
extremely  difficult  and  indetenninate  ideas  of  the  actual  character  of 
the  three  primary  sensations,  [b)  Moreover,  the  phrase 'primary  sensation' 
seems  to  be  altogether  inadmissible.  Considered  as  sensations,  all  the 
colour  tones  intermediate  between  red,  green  and  violet  are  as  simple 
and  elementary  as  these  themselves.  And  the  principle  of  psychophy- 
sical parallelism  does  not  by  any  means  require  tliat  all  sensations  be 
«»related  with  equally  elementary  ncr\'ous  processes,  {c)  Finally,  the 
theory  does  not  take  account  in  a  satisfactory  way  of  the  incongruity 
between  the  physical  and  the  psychological  (emphasised  in  §  18),  and, 
nnore  especially,  of  the  cormection  between  colour  tone  and  briglilness, 
of  the  complementariness  of  colours,  and  of  the  psychological  equi- 
valmce  of  intensive  homogeneous  and  mixed  light. 

4.  (a)  Hering's  theory  of  vision  improves  upon  the  Young-Helm- 
holti  hypothesis  in  most  of  the  points  to  which  we  have  taken  ex- 
ception. It,  too,  starts  out  from  the  assumption  of  three  visual  sub- 
stances, though  it  expressly  declines  to  localise  them.  Each  of  these 
substances,  however,  is  capable  of  serving  as  the  subslfate  of  two  antago- 
nistic nervous  processes,  dissimilation  and  assimilation,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  loss  to  the  living  organism  occasioned  by  the  excita- 
tion, and  to  its  subsequent  repair  (cf.  g  H-' j)-  The  six  hypothetical 
processes  thus  obtained  are  the  physiological  correlates  of  six  sensations, 
which  are,  by  the  verdiqt  of  introspection,  ihc  only  simple  visual 
qualities.  They  are  the  colour  tones  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  and 
the  colourless  sensations  black  and  white.  A  pay,  Hering  says, 
beaiB  evident  marks  of  its  composition  from  black  atid  white,  and 
Ofange,  violet,  etc.,  show  as  evidently  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
mixture  of  two  principal  colours.  The  four  colour  tones  are  so  chitsen 
that  red  and  green,  blue  and  yellow  are  complementaries :  a  condition 
which  shifts  the  'primary  red'  in  the  direction  of  purple.  We  have, 
accordingly,  blue-yellow,  red-green,  and  black-white  substances.  Red, 
yellow  and  white  are  sensations  of  dissimilation;  green,  blue  and  black 
sensations  of  assimilation.     Every  light  stnnulus  stimulates  the  black- 
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white  substance,  while  the  other  two  substances  are  affected  only  by 
mixed  light  with  a  preponderant  colour  tone  or  homogeneous  light 
of  a  visible  wave  length.  If  assimilation  and  dissimilation  are  in 
equilibrium,  we  have  no  colour  sensation,  but  only  one  of  brightness: 
and  if  the  equilibrium  occurs  in  the  special  black-white  substance,  it 
gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  gray  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes. 
Mixed  colours  and  degrees  of  brightness  arise  from  the  preponderance 
of  assimilation  or  dissimilation  in  various  proportions. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hering's  theory  does  fuller  Justice 
to  the  facts  described  in  our  previous  Sections  than  that  of  Helm- 
holtz.  Its  ideas  are,  it  is  true,  for  the  most  part  too  abstract  to 
furnish  a  real  explanation  of  the  facts,  but  at  least  they  accord  better 
with  experience  than  do  those  of  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  (a)  The 
most  serious  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  theory  is,  again, 
an  objection  to  the  relation  into  which  it  brings  the  two  series  of 
coloured  and  colourless  sensations.  The  complete  analogy  between 
the  processes  in  the  black-white  substance  and  the  two  colour  sub- 
stances, assumed  by  the  theory,  does  not  really  exist.  Complement- 
ary colours  pass  into  each  other  through  a  point  of  indifference,  but 
the  passage  froni^e  de^pes^  black  to  the  most  brilliant  white  is  along 
a  continuous  sj^s  of  colourless  sensations.  It  is  impossible  td  suppose 
that  an  equiliSium  of  assimilation  and  dissimilation  can  in^eae  case 
give  rise  to  arj  intermediate  gray,  when  in  other  cases  it  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  indifference  between  complementary  colours,  i>.,  to 
an  abrogation  %f  excitation  in  the  particular  colour  substance.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  brightness  scale  is  unrecognised,  therefore,  in 
this  theory  as  in  the  other.  We  must  demand  that  the  idea  of  anta* 
gonistic  nervous  processes  be  given  up,  either  for  colour  or  for  -bright- 
ness: it  cannot  possibly  hold  of  both,  (b)  Again,  an  introspection 
which  distinguishes  by  direct  analysis  the  red  and  yellow,  e,g,\  in 
the  transition  tones  lying  between  those  qualities,  and  finds  in  every 
shade  of  gray  a  mixture  of  pure  black  and  pure  white,  is  certainly 
not  characterised  by  that  *  impartiality  as  regards  the  facts*  ^^.  3) 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  its  psyq|^H|äcal 
application.  That  a  sensation  differs  more  or  less  from  ceiMl^Kher 
sensations  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  is  a  mixture 
of  these.  The  only  qualitative  analysis  of  which  we  are  capable,  when 
a  retinal  element  is  simultaneously  stimulated  by  two  or  more  colours, 
is  the  discrimination  of  colour  tone  and  brightness,  {c)  We  may 
pass  over  other  difficulties,  such  as  the  inadequate  explanation  of 
certain  forms  of  dichromatism.  It  need  only  be  briefly  remarked,  in 
conclusion,    that  it   is   extremely  improbable  that  the  blue  and  green 
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rays,  1|^u>  — o  j«  —  »•  i  stfaanli  aa  the  red  and  yellow,  eoert  an 
asBimilative  influence  upon  nervous  substance. 

6.  (3)  Wundf  I  theory  of  the  visual  qualities  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
abstract  but  at  the  same  time  the  theory  which  accords  best  witli 
the  &cts  of  observation.  According  to  it  the  normal  retina,  when  free 
from  stimulation,  is  in  a  condition  of  permanent  excitation  from  within. 
The  correlate  of  this  excitation  is  the  sensation  of  black.  Every  light 
stimulation  sets  up  two  excitations,  a  chromatic  and  an  achromatic. 
The  former  is  an  approximately  periodic  function  of  wave  length, 
the  most  extreme  visible  differences  of  which  produce  similar  physio* 
logical  effects.  The  effects  of  certain  intermediate  differences  are  of 
opposite  characters,  so  that  they  can  entirely  cancel  one  another. 
The  achromatic  excitation  is  dependent  upon  wave  length  only  as 
r^ards  its  relative  intensity.  The  two  are,  further,  affected  in  different 
ways  by  the  intensity  of  light.  The  achromatic  begins  at  a  very  low 
d^ree  of  stimulus  intensi^,  and  increases  continuously  with  it;  the 
chromatic  is  greatest  at  moderate  intensities  of  stimulus,  and  loses  in 
weight,  relatively  to  the  achromatic,  both  with  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  strength  of  Stimulation. 

If  we  translate  this  view  into  the  current  pliraseology  of  '  visual 
substance',  we  obtain  two  substances,  one  of  which  reacts  to  light  some- 
what as  the  pupil  does,  i,t.,  responds  only  to  its  intensity,  and  even  when 
affected  by  homogeneous  rays  seems  to  be  dependent  simply  upon  their 
■tr^gth,'  while  the  other  stands  in  an  ct^iiailly  exclusive  functional 
relation  to  the  quality  of  coloured  light,  t.e.,  to  wave  length.  The 
apparent  dependency  of  chromatic  excitation  upon  stimulus  intensity  is 
reai£ly-«xplicable  from  the  number  of  degrees  of  fusion  of  colour  tone 
and  brightness,  as  is  the  analogous  apparent  dependency  of  achromatic 
excitation  upon  wave  length.  Wc  then  need  only  to  make  the  further 
assumption,  for  the  chromatic  substance,  that  the  excitations  set  up  by 
any  two  complementary  lights  cancel  each  oilier  when  they  originate 
in  the  same  retinal  element,  and  that  the  dilierent  colours  attain  the 
fnaTJfniiTn  of  saturation  or  distinctness  at  different  degrees  uf  light  intensity. 
With  these  simple  postulates  it  is  possible,  on  Wundt's  hypothesis,  to 
give  an  unforced  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  vision. 

7.  In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  one  or  two  facts  which  must  be 
regarded  as  important,  whichever  of  the  extant  theories  of  vision  we 
may  accept  or  reject  (i)  The  superior  sensitivity  of  the  periphery 
of  the  retina  for  brightnesses  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  rods  from  the  centre  outwards.    The  rods  are  consid- 

■ '  According  to  Sachl,  tlic  pupilUl  rPBCtiOD  to  colours  \i  di-termined  hj  their  affartnl 
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ered  to  be  catoptric  structures.  (2)  The  colouring  of  the  yellow 
spot  seems  to  exert  an  especially  weakening  influence  upon  the  blue 
rays,  by  absorption;  and  the  fluorescence  of  the  retina  to  be  some- 
what prejudicial  to  the  approximation  of  the  colour  tones  of  the  red 
and  violet  rays  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum.  (3)  Fechner  proposed, 
and  Helmholtz  and  Wundt  have  adopted  a  theory  of  after-images, 
according  to  which  the  positive  and  same-coloured  phases  correspond 
to  the  after  -  effect  of  the  original  excitation,  while  the  negative  and 
complementary  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  phenomena  of  retinal  ex- 
haustion. The  theory  needs  revision,  in  face  of  the  pause  in  sensation 
between  primary  excitation  and  positive  after-image,  observed  with 
stimuli  of  short  duration.  Hering  regards  after- sensation  partly  as  a 
continuation,  partly  as  a  reaction,  of  assimilation  or  dissimilation  in 
some  one  of  the  visual  substances. 

H.  von  Helmholtz,  Handbmh  der  physiologischen  Op/iky  1867.     Second  ed.,  1896. 

H.  Aubert,  Grundzüge  der  physiologischen  Optik j  1876. 

E.  Hering,  Grundziige  einer  Theorie  des  Lichtsinns  und  des  Farbensinns. 
Sitther.  d.  Wiener  Akad.  d.  fViss.,  Abth.  3,  vol.  .69. 

J.  von  Kries,  in  Nagel's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol. ^  IH.,  1905,  109  ff. 

W.  Wundt,  Die  Empfindung  des  Lichts  und  der  Farben,  Phil,  Studien,  voL 
4,  pp.  310  ff.  1887. 

(5).    The    Quality  of  the  Organic  Sensations. 

§  22.    The  Muscular,  Tendinous  and  Articular  Sensibility. 

I.  By  'organic  sensations'  we  mean  the  sensations  adequately  stim- 
ulated by  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  bodily  organs, — muscles, 
joints,  etc.  Thus  the  sensation  evoked  by  the  movement  of  a  limb 
or  arising  from  muscular  fatigue,  and  that  which  follows  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  are  organic  sensations.  In  every  case,  the  adequate  stimulus 
consists  of  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  particular  organ,  and  the 
organ  itself  is  the  peripheral  seat  of  origin  of  the  nervous  excitation 
which  is  thus  set  up.  The  fact  that  the  stimulus  acts  within  the  body, 
—indeed,  is  a  bodily  process,  and  that  the  organic  sensation  itself  is 
not  referred,  as  a  rule,  to  any  external  cause,  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  internally 
excited  and  externally  excited  sensation  contents.  The  latter  are  the 
sensations  of  the  *five  senses';  the  former  constitute  'common  feeling', — 
although  an  exception  has  sometimes  been  made  in  favour  of  the 
'muscle  sense',  which  has   been  accounted  the  sixth  of  the  special 
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tut  t&He  ft  aotbin  in  the  phenomena  to  juitify  this  principle 
issificaiiun.  For  (i)  m  ation  qualities  may  be  euentially  similar, 
ir  groai  ice  difEerancea  in  their  localisation.  And  (3)  localisation 
it  not  ft  safe  criterion  in  any  case.  Thus,  if  it  is  to  serve  as  diffenHlia, 
the  anbjectified  visual  sensations  must  be  included  in  common  feeling. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  name  is  used  to  denote  complexes,  fusions  of 
sensations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  cannot  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  simple  qualities  of  the  external  senses. 

Onr  present  investigation  of  organic  sensation  will  be  confined  10  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  they  present  new  qualities,  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  our  previous  Usts,  and  to  the  explication  of  their  peri- 
pheral origination,  where  that  is  possible. 

2.  The  heading  of  this  Section  enumerates  the  most  familiar,  and 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  oi^anic  sensations.  The  three  classes 
are  still  not  infrequently  grouped  togetlier  under  the  name  of  the 
muiclt  itnu.  But  now  that  we  know  that  not  only  the  muscles,  but 
the  ligaments,  tendons  and  articular  surfaces  mediate  scnsation.s,  which 
wonld  all  fall  within  the  group  covered  by  this  term,  we  must  evi- 
dently give  it  up  as  inadequate.  It  is  more  usual  at  the  present  time 
to  find  the  sensations  classed  as  movement  seiisalions  oz  kinEcsthetic 
sensations,  for  the  double  reason  that  they  arc  nvist  effectually  excited 
by  movements,  and  serve  as  our  principal  means  of  estimating  move- 
ment But  this  very  ambiguity  of  application  lias  proved  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  error,  and  is  sufhdcnt  to  condemn  the  pmposed  title.  Since 
we  are  now  able,  within  certain  limits,  to  determine  the  special  parts 
pla3red  by  the  various  organs  in  'movement  sensation',  it  seems  best 
to  employ  the  particular  rubrics  given  above —muscular,  tendinous  and 
articular  sensibility.  We  thus  escape  the  danger  of  a  confusion  of  the 
vnoal  or  cutaneous  'movement  sensations'  with  the  oiganic. 

The  analysis  of  organic  scnüalions  has  not  l>een  an  easy  matter. 
The  organs  are  not  exposed,  isolated  excitability  can  be  predicated 
only  in  rare  cases,  and  the  stimuli  are  not  sufhcieiiily  well  known. 
The  two  methods  of  qualitative  analysis,  which  we  have  previously 
described  (§  12.  a,  3)  as  the  physical  and  jihysiological,  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  called  upon  to  assist  in  their  determination.  Again,  the  normal 
I  of  the  qualities  and  their  very  high  degree  of  fusion 
t  any  exact  discrimination  by  introspective  analysis.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  sensations  is,  in  fact,  entirely  due  to  experiment  and  to 
inatomical,  physiological  and  pathological  obser^'ati^>n.  It  is  only  since 
the  sixties,  to  speak  roughly,  that  a  speiial  muscular  sense  has  been 
leoognised,  while  the  significance  of  teiulimius  and  articular  sensation 
ii  a  discoveiy  of  tike  past  few  years. 
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3,  If  we  move  our  hand  slowly  to  and  fro  with  fingers  outspread, 
while  the  eyes  remain  closed,  we  have  (i)  an  extraordinarily 
accurate  visual  idea  of  its  changes  of  position,  {2)  a  number  of  fairly 
distinct  cutaneous  sensations,  due  to  changes  in  the  tension  of  the  skin, 
and  (3)  very  vague  and  weak  sensations  from  subcutaneous  organs, — so 
little  intensive  that,  in  certain  positions,  we  are  conscious  only  of  those 
residing  in  the  wrist-joint.  If,  again,  we  hold  our  hand  out  as  if  we 
were  firmly  grasping  some  small  object,  the  internal  sensations  are 
very  vivid;  preponderant  in  the  complex  being  a  certain  sensation  of 

strain,  which  quickly  becomes  unpleasant.  We  observe  similar  sensa- 
tions if  we  let  our  arm  hang  down  while  a  heavy  weight  is  held  in  the 
hand,  only  that  the  strain  sensation  is  now  distributed  over  the  whole 
arm.  These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  sensations  arising  from  the 
friction  of  the  articular  surfaces  are  brought  into  special  clearness  by 
movement,  and  that  they  are  specifically  difierent  from  the  strain  sensa- 
tions, which  are  not  necessarily  excited  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  the 
simple  movement  of  a  limb  or  organ.  We  can  convince  ourselves  still 
more  positively  of  the  existence  of  articular  sensations  by  moving  a 
finger  which  is  strongly  pressed  down  in  its  socket,  i>.,  under  condi- 
tions of  unusual  proximity  of  the  articular  surfaces  concerned.  Strain 
sensations,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  most  intensively  in  conscious- 
ness after  exhausting  bodily  exercise  or  in  muscular  cramp.  When  the 
limbs  are  not  moving,  the  excitations  set  up  in  the  joints  are  exceedingly 
weak  and,  as  a  rule,  no  more  remarked  than  the  cutaneous  excitations 
due  to  the  pressure  of  our  clothes.  We  may,  accordingly,  suppose 
that  movement  is  the  adequate  stimulus  for  the  articular  sensibility,  and 
the  contraction  of  muscle  and  tendon  indirectly  dependent  upon  it  the 
adequate  stimulus  for  the  sensations  excited  in  those  organs.  As  both 
muscles  and  tendons  are  involved  in  every  contraction,  we  may  for 
the  present  employ  the  general  term  strain  sensation  to  cover  all  the 
sensations  derived  from  them,  distinguishing  this  class  from  that  of  the 
articular  sensations.  It  is  evident  that  only  the  articular  sensibility 
can  furnish  exact  information  of  extent  of  movement ;  that  it  alone  can 
arouse  an  accurate  visual  idea  or  a  direct  judgment  of  change  of  position. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  universal  rule  of  sensation.  While  it  is  characteristic  of 
adequate  stimuli  that  they  stand  in  the  most  comprehensive  functional 
relation  to  the  sensations  which  they  excite,  we  also  have  in  them, 
conversely,  the  best  criterion  of  the  existence  and  quality  of  particular 
sensations.  The  adequate  stimuli  for  articular  sensations  are  move- 
ments, the  positions  of  a  limb  from  moment  to  moment;  the  adequate 
stimuli  for  strain  sensations  are  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion of  muscle  and  tendon. 
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my  and  phyndogy  have  proved  the  existence  of  seiuoiy 
Borves  in  join^  ligament^  and  tendon  as  well  as  in  muscle.  The  arti- 
cular surfaces  are  richly  supplied  with  the  Vater-Pacini  coipusdes, 
familiar  to  us  from  the  external  skin  (§  10.  6),  and  the  sinews  contain 
peculiar  terminal  apparatus,  the  sensory  terminal  plates  and  the  spindles 
of  Golgi.  The  nervous  terminations  in  tiie  muscles  are,  for  the  most 
part^  &ee  fibrillar  processes:  nuclei  are  sometimes  found.  The  existence 
of  sensory  nerves  has  also  been  demonstrated  in  the  fasciae  and  sheaths 
of  muscle  and  tendon.  We  may,  perhaps,  conjecture  from  these  facts 
that  strain  sensations  are  mediated  by  the  peculiar  terminal  organs  of 
die  tendon  nerves,  while  the  free  nervous  terminations  or  Vater-Pacini 
corpuscles  are  excited  in  the  same  way  as  the  cuiiincous  pressure  nerves, 
and  give  rise  to  qualitatively  similar  sensations.  The  articular  sensa- 
tions are,  undoubtedly,  very  closely  related  to  those  of  pressure.  Of 
muscle  sensations  proper  we  know  hurdly  anything,  Goldscheide r 
rendered  the  skin  over  a  muscle  an?csthelic  by  a  subcutaneous  cocaine 
injection,  and  then  produced  a  slight  muscular  contraction  by  electrical 
stimulation.  There  was  no  sensation.  With  increased  strength  of  cur- 
rent and  stronger  contraction,  he  obtained  "a  dull  sensation  of  peculiar 
character",  which  was  qualitatively  entirely  similar  to  a  sensation  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  muscle,  was  subcutaneously  localised,  made  an 
impression  of 'diffusion',  and  did  not  at  all  suggest  the  idea  of  movement 
The  same  observer  has  shown  that  our  judgment  of  the  heaviness  of 
lißed  weights,  when  the  cutaneous  pressure  factor  is  as  far  as  possible 
eliminated,  is  founded  not  upon  sensations  of  muscular  innervation,  but 
upon  impressions  proceeding  from  the  strain  exerted  on  the  tendons. 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  strain  sensations,  in  the  strict 
sense,  wliich  may  play  so  large  a  part  in  consciousness,  are  periph- 
erally excited  in  the  tendons  and  the  tendons  alone.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  muscle  sensations,  which  were  formcdy  accorded  the  leading 
r61e  in  the  cognition  of  weight  and  the  estimation  of  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  movement,  do  not  really  appear  at  all,  except  as  the 
result  of  intensive  stimulation,  great  fatigue,  or  in  Ihc  form  of  muscular 
pain;  and,  consequently,  are  useful  only  as  informing  us  of  the  functional 
capacity  of  the  organs. 

5.  This  view  is  confirmed  both  by  psychophysical  experiment  and 
by  pathological  experience,  (i)  It  has  been  proved  (j£)  that  our  sensible 
discrimination  for  the  hea%'iness  of  weight's  is  much  more  delicate  when 
they  are  lifted,  than  when  they  exercise  a  merely  passive  pressure  upon 
the  skin,  (S)  We  know,  too,  from  e\'crj-day  observation,  that  the 
weight  of  an  object  in  sensation  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
the  point  of  rotati<Ri  of  the  moveable  limb.    This  illustration  of  the 
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law  of  the  lever  could  not  be  explained  in  terms  of  simple  cutaneous 
sensation,  {c)  And,  lastly,  sensible  discrimination  and  sensitivity  for 
weights  remain  unimpaired  when  the  sensibility  of  skin  and  muscles 
has  been  very  greatly  reduced  by  artificial  means,  e,g.,  by  faradisa- 
tion; whereas  the  same  sensitivity  is  proportionally  lessened  by  dimi- 
nution of  the  tendinous  sensibility.  We  may  conclude  from  these 
observations  that  strain  sensations  produced  by  weighting  a  moveable 
limb  are  of  independent  origin,  and  that  the  place  of  their  origination 
is  the  tendinous  nerve  termination.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
nimierous  investigations  and  experiences  which  speak  for  the  import- 
ance of  the  articular  sensibility,  {a)  It  may  be  conjectured  a  priori 
that  muscular  and  tendinous  sensations  cannot  form  the  ground  of 
our  judgment  of  the  position  and  movement  of  our  limbs  in  the 
absence  of  visual  perception.  We  saw  above  that  movement  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  adequate  stimulus  for  strain  sensations.  We 
may  now  add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  postulate  a 
uniform  relation  between  amount  of  contraction  or  degree  of  exten- 
sion of  muscle  or  tendon  and  magnitude  of  movement.  Not  the  mere 
change  in  length  of  muscle  or  tendon  would  appear  to  produce  a 
sensation,  but  only  the  intensity  of  the  strain  accompanying  contrac- 
tion and  extension.  It  plainly  follows  that  a  considerable  movement 
may  be  correlated  with  an  insignificant  strain,  and  a  slight  movement 
with  a  severe  strain,  i.^.,  that  there  is  no  proportionality  between 
extent  and  direction  of  a  movement  and  the  possible  concomitant 
sensory  excitations  in  muscle  and  tendon.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
relation  between  the  positions  of  the  articular  surfaces  as  regards  each 
other  and  positions  or  movements  of  the  limb  is  just  as  simple  as  that 
between  the  different  parts  of  skin  or  retina  and  the  points  from  which 
they  are  stimulated,  (b)  If  the  arm  is  supported  by  a  rest,  its  position 
can  be  judged  as  correctly  as  if  it  were  held  out  freely,  in  spite  of 
the  extremely  different  amounts  of  muscular  activity  involved  in  the 
two  cases,  {c)  Experimental  diminution  of  the  cutaneous  and  mus- 
cular sensibility  by  the  interrupted  current  does  not  impair  the  judg- 
ment of  position  and  movement,  whereas  a  similar  disturbance  of  the 
articular  sensibility  affects  them  very  considerably.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  articular  sensibility  furnishes  the  real  basis  of  our  per- 
ception of  the  position  and  movement  of  our  limbs,  where  an  appeal 
to  vision  is  excluded. 

(2)  Pathological  observation  is  in  complete  agreement  with  these 
results,  {a)  In  cases  of  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  external  skin, 
the  judgment  of  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  perfectly  normal,  and 
even  where  the  anaesthesia  involves  the  muscles  it  is  not  inadequate. 
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If,   (in   tti  .  the  whole  limb  is  insensitive,  the  patient  lets 

an  object  bll  which  is  given  him  to  hold,— unless  he  can  look  at 
it, — and  has  no  idea  at  all  of  the  position  of  the  diseased  limb,  [b) 
It  has  also  been  noticed  that  patients  sufiering  from  anesthesia  of 
skin  and  muscles  give  the  most  accurate  judgment  of  movement  if 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  moved  limb  are  pressed  closely  together, 
and  become  very  uncertain  in  judgment  if  the  joint  is  pulled  as  fax  as 
possible  aparL 
6.    The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  disca<»ion  is  very  simple. 

(1)  The  quality  of  articular  sensations  is,  in  all  probability,  quite 
similar  to    tlie    quality    of   pressure,    mediated    by   the   external  skin. 

(2)  The  strain  sensations  derived  from  the  sensory  nerve  termina- 
tions in  the  tendons  present  a  new  quality.  (3)  The  muscular  sen- 
sations, which  become  noticeable  only  when  the  change  of  organic 
condition  which  stimulates  them  is  of  some  magnitude,  are  also,  it 
seems,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  although  wc  cannot  give  any  definite  ac- 
count of  their  quality. 

The  qualitative  similarity  of  articular  and  pressure  sensations  can 
be  illustrated  in  another  way.  Besides  their  importance  for  space 
perception,  the  articular  surfaces  furnish  us  with  infonnation  of  the 
resistance  which  we  encounter  in  touching,  grasping,  striking,  etc. 
Our  judgment  is  based,  in  particuhir,  upon  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tions aroused,  which  are  exceedingly  responsive  to  variation  in  the 
amount  of  the  resistance  offered,  the  density  and  solidity  of  the  object 
touched.  That  it  is  really  a  specific  function  of  the  articular  sensibility 
has  been  shown  by  Goldscheider,  in  a  series  of  experiments  devised 
for  this  express  purpose.  The  phenomenon  which  he  names  'the 
paradoxical  resistance  sensation'  is  very  striking.  Suppose  that  a 
weight,  not  too  light,  attached  to  the  hand  or  finger  by  a  thread,  is 
drO|q)ed  witii  moderate  quickness  till  it  strikes  suddenly,  but  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible,  upon  some  soft  surface.  There  at  once  arises  a 
fairly  distinct  sensation  of  resistance,  due  to  the  persistence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  antagonists  after  the  weight  has  cciised  to  act,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  counlerpresaurc  of  the  articular  surfaces 
against  each  other.— It  is  very  misleading  to  term  the  same  sensations 
sensations  of  resistance  or  of  position  and  movement,  according  as 
they  mediate  an  idea  of  resistance  or  a  spatial  perception.  We  might 
equally  well  name  the  cutaneous  pressure  sensations  sensations  of 
pressure,  place,  or  movement,  as  circumstances  suggested,  and  so 
appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  three  different  qualities.  That  two 
classes  of  judgments  or  ideas  should  originate  in  the  same  sensations 
does  not  present  any  real  difhcuhy.     In  the  cognition  of  the  magni- 
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If.  oil  the  ottior  liaiit!,  the  uhnlr  hinl>  is  inscnsiti\i\  the  patient  letA 
ail  ohjtMt  tall  uliiih  is  given  him  ti>  )wild,^unh*HH  he  ran  lo4»k  at 
It,— aiitl  has  no  idea  at  all  nf  the  |HfMtii»n  of  the  ciiM*a>c<l  limb.  (6) 
It  has  aN«>  l>een  n<itireil  that  |Mticiits  sufTcriii);  fri»ni  anaesthesia  of 
skin  and  niiis«  les  gi\r  the  most  a<t'uratc  judgment  «»f  movement  if 
the  articular  surta«  es  I'f  the  moved  limb  arc  presse<!  <I<rtely  t4>gether, 
and  t>eromc  very  uncertain  in  judgment  if  the  joint  is  pulled  as  far  as 
|Nis.sible  a)urt. 

6.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  discussion  is  ver>'  simple. 
<i)  The  quality  of  articular  senN;itt<>ns  is  in  all  probability,  quite 
Mmilar  to  the  quality  of  pressure,  mediated  by  the  external  skin. 
(J)  The  strain  sen>ations  tierivc«!  from  the  sensory  nerve  termina- 
titni'i  in  the  tendons  present  a  new  quality.  <3)  The  miLscular  sen- 
sation>,  whit  h  b<-ti»me  noticeable  only  when  the  change  of  organic 
t«>n(htiiin  which  stimulates  them  is  of  some  magnitude,  are  also,  it 
veems,  of  a  |>eculiar  kind,  althougli  wo  canni>t  give  any  definite  ac- 
count of  their  quality. 

The  qualitative  similarity  of  arti<*ular  and  pressure  sensations  can 
be  illu>trateti  in  another  way.  Boides  their  importance  for  space 
|)crcepti<»n,  the  articular  surfaces  furnish  us  with  information  of  the 
resist^ince  whi«  h  we  encounter  in  touching,  grasping,  striking,  etc. 
Our  judgment  is  based,  in  partii  ular,  ufxm  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tions aroased,  which  arc  cxceeilingly  responsive  to  variation  in  the 
amount  of  the  resistance  i»ffcrcil.  the  density  and  solidity  of  the  oliject 
ti»uchetK  That  it  is  really  a  sf>ecific  function  of  the  articular  sensibility 
has  l>een  shi»wn  by  Goldscheider,  in  a  series  of  experiments  de\'ised 
f««r  this  express  pur|>ose.  The  phenomenon  which  he  names  'the 
|t.iradoxical  resist^mcc  sensation*  Ls  very  striking.  Supp<'>se  that  a 
vk<-ii«ht.  not  too  light,  attached  to  the  hand  or  finger  by  a  thread,  is 
dr<>p|Kti  with  m(»derate  quit  kness  till  it  strikes  suddenly,  but  as  noLsc- 
h-vsly  a>  poNsible,  u|Hin  some  soft  surface.  There  at  once  arises  a 
(.iirly  distinct  scns,ition  of  resistance,  due  to  the  persistence  o(  the 
fhtraction  <4  the  antiig«  mists  after  the  weight  has  ceased  to  act,  and 
the  «'»nsequent  incieasc!  in  tlie  counterprcssurc  of  the  articular  surfiices 
.igainst  each  other.— It  b  very  misleading  to  term  the  same  sensations 
seris,itj«ins  of  resistance  or  of  ix>sition  and  movement,  according  as 
they  metliate  an  idea  of  resist;mce  or  a  spatial  perception.  We  might 
«-qu.tlly  wr-ll  name  the  tut^meous  pressure  sensations  sensations  of 
|.f. --'.ITC.  pl.H  »■.  or  mi'Vi-mi-nt,  as  drcumstanccs  suggested,  and  so 
.tfij^car  ti-i  inif'lv  th'*  «  xi'itcncc  of  thrrr  different  qualities.  That  two 
(lasses  of  judv'mtnts  or  uUw-i  should  i originate  in  the  same  sensations 
docs   n<'t   present  any  real  «lilfKulty.     In  the  cognition  of  the  magni* 
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tude  of  a  pressure  or  resistance,  their  intensive  differences  are  the 
important  thing:  in  space  perception  we  rely  not  upon  this  intensive 
gradation,  but  rather  upon  their  local  difference.  The  character  of 
the  dependency  involved  cannot  be  further  discussed  here. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  attempt  a  detailed  theory  of  the 
muscular,  tendinous,  and  articular  sensibilities.  We  will  only  mention 
in  conclusion  that  all  the  sensory  nerves  concerned  probably  ascend 
to  the  brain  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  radiate  in  the 
cerebral  cortex  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  posterior 
central  convolution.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  columns,  whose  chief 
function  is  to  inform  us  of  the  condition  of  our  own  body,  attain  their  full 
growth  particularly  early  in  the  development  of  the  individual  organism. 
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§  23.    Analysis  of  the  Common  Sensations. 

The  'Static  Sense/ 

I.  We  employ  the  expression  common  sensation,  in  place  of  the 
usual  physiological  term  'common  feeling',  to  designate  certain  com- 
pound mental  states,  which  are  the  result  of  the  combination  of  various 
sensory  excitations  from  the  periphery  of  the  body,  and  whose  elements, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  by  analysis,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
sensations.  This  definition  excludes  two  special  elements  which  play 
an  important  part  in  common  feeling  as  ordinarily  understood,  1.^., 
the  pleasant  and  unpleasant  constituents  of  the  complex.  It  is  a  fact  of 
continual  experience  that  these  processes  (which  in  our  terminology 
must  be  denominated  feelings)  are  apt  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
intensity  when  compounded  with  sensations  of  the  internal  organs. 
Peripheral  pain  appears  almost  exclusively  in  company  with  sensations 
of  this  kind,  and  the  most  intensive  sense  pleasure,  the  sexual,  also 
occurs  in  connection  with  certain  organic  sensations.  Since  the  presence 
of  a  strong  feeling  conceals  the  quality  of  its  concomitant  sensations, 
the  analysis  of  a  class  of  sensations  which  hardly  ever  make  their 
appearance  except  under  this  condition  will  obviously  be  exceedingly 
difficult  Moreover,  the  experimental  appliances,  which  render  such 
good  service  elsewhere  in  facilitating  the  isolation  of  the  constituents 
of  a  complex,  by  specially  directed  variation  and  modification,  for 
purposes  of  observation  and  judgment,  are  here  almost  entirely  useless. 
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1  of  Ihe  common  sensations  must,  therefore,  be  incomplete 
and  hTpotheticsl.  We  can  do  no  more  than  review  their  moat  familiar 
forms,  and  determine  their  presumptive  elements.  With  this  intention 
we  will  deal  as  briefly  as  possible  with  hunger  and  thirst,  tickling, 
itching^  tingling,  jtnd  shivering,  exertion  and  fatigue,  the  sensations 
attending  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  activities,  and  physical  well-being 
and  its  reverse^ 

2.  Hungtr  and  Ikint  are  the  common  sensations  which  more  parti- 
culatly  subserve  the  nutritive  impulse.  Their  localisation  is  comparatively 
definite:  hunger  is  usually  referred  to  the  interior  of  the  body,  and 
thirst  to  the  buccal  cavity.  But  the  causes  of  their  appearance, 
proximate  and  remote,  are  still  obscure.  We  may  suppose  that  their 
localisation  is  correct,  i.t.,  tallies  with  their  peripheral  origination,  since 
thirst  can  be  quenched,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by  moistening  the 
soft  palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue  with  citric  or  acetic  add,  and 
hunger  has  been  removed  by  the  direct  introduction  of  food  into  the 
stomadl  through  a  fistula.  The  condition  of  thirst  would  thus  appear 
to  be  a  decrease  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  That  the  acids  can  generally  quench  thirst  is  due  to 
their  special  action  upon  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glunds.  The 
quality  of  the  sensations  noticeable  in  thirst  must  be  regarded  as 
cutaneous,  and  preponderantly  as  that  of  pressure  (the  tongue  '  cleaves 
to  the  roof  of  the  month').  But  that  some  part  is  played  by  temperature 
sensadons  is  shown  by  the  well  known  phenomenon  of  feverish  thirst, 
whidi  may  rise  to  the  point  of  pain.  The  proximate  cause  is  again, 
in  all  probability,  a  drying  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  thus  loses 
in  its  power  to  conduct  heat.  The  conditions  of  hunger  are  more 
difficult  to  determine.  It  might  be  thought  that  continued  inactivity 
of  the  muscular  sjrstem  of  stomach  and  intestine  would  result  in  a  state 
of  stimulation  giving  rise  to  this  complex  of  sensations.  More  probable 
is  the  assumption  that  the  formation  of  acid,  which  takes  place  on  an 
increased  scale  immediately  after  the  completion  of  digestion,  acts  as 
a  stimulus  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  so 
provokes  hunger.  On  this  theory  the  quality  of  the  sensations  involved 
would  again  be  cutaneous. 

3.  The  second  group  of  common  sensations  are  also,  undoubtedly, 
complexes  of  cutaneous  sensations.  Tiriling  is  pniduccd  by  weak 
and  intermittent  stimulation  of  the  skin,  or  sometimes  even  by  a  mere 
light  touch  upon  some  part  of  it.  The  unpleasant  factor  in  these 
sensations  shows  itself  in  reflex  or  voluntary  movements  of  defence, 
rubbing  of  the  stimulated  area,  etc.  The  expressive  movement  of 
lai^hter,   which   often   accompanies  tickling   and  stands  in  apparent 
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contradiction  to  the  movements  of  repulsion,  is  probably  not  the  eflfect 
of  the  common  sensation  but  of  feelings  arising  from  the  comicality 
of  the  situation.  Itching  appears  (to  the  author  and  others)  to  be  a 
complex  of  the  same  sensations  as  tickling,  except  that  it  generally 
arises  from  some  internal  cutaneous  change,  without  the  operation  of  an 
external  stimulus.  We  may  accordingly  suppose  that  the  causes  of  these 
two  common  sensations  are  the  same.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  alterations  of  circulation  are  the  proximate  conditions  of  tickling 
and  itching  alike.  It  has  been  found  that  gentle  pressure  or  blowing  upon 
a  poilion  of  the  skin  is  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of  arterial 
blood  pressure,  while  intensive  and  even  painful  stimulation  is  often 
unable  to  influence  it  in  any  way.*  We  may,  therefore,  believe  that 
certain  processes  (not  at  present  definable)  in  the  vessels  which  supply 
the  skin  serve  as  the  substrate  of  the  cutaneous  impressions  of  weak 
pressure,  and  especially  of  more  or  less  vivid  warmth,  which  occur  in 
quick  alternation  in.  tickling  and  itching.  The  qualitative  constituents 
of  tingling,  pricking,  pins  and  needles,— complexes  which  are  sensed 
in  their  full  character  during  weak  faradisation  of  the  skin  or  the 
'waking  up'  of  a  limb  which  has  *gone  to  sleep*, — are  altogether 
similar,  except  that  the  special  intermittent  sensations  are  stronger  than 
they  are  in  tickling.  Here,  again,  we  may  refer  the  common  sensation 
to  excitations  of  the  sensory  cutaneous  nerves,  due  to  change  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissue.  Shivering  and  goose-flesh  seem  to  originate 
in  diffuse  excitations  of  the  nerves  of  temperature,  as  certainly  as  fever- 
ishness  and  parchedness.  They  may  all  be  ascribed,  once  more,  to 
vasomotor  changes. 

4.  Exertion  and  fatigue  are  qualitatively  most  nearly  related  to  strain 
sensations  and  muscular  sensations.  Both  are  among  the  most  familiar 
of  common  sensations  to  those  who  are  intensively  engaged  upon 
physical  or  mental  work.  The  peculiar  sensations  of  this  kind,  often 
passing  the  limit  of  pain,  which  are  aroused  by  persistent  mental  ac- 
tivity, are  the  result  (i)  of  the  continuance  of  a  definite  bodily  position 
during  a  long  period  of  time,  (2)  of  the  unvarying  accommodation  and 
fixation  of  the  eye,  and  (3)  of  involuntarily  arising  strain  of  the  super- 
ficial muscles  of  the  head.  According  to  the  general  law  that  a 
nervous  excitation  of  a  given  intensity  can  be  produced  either  by  an 
intensive  stimulus  of  short  duration  or  by  a  weak  stimulus  of  long 
duration,  we  may  assume  that  the  continued  action  of  the  weak  stimuli 
involved    in   such    cases   will   in  the  long  run  lead  to  these  common 

'  I  have  also  noticed  that  when  the  blood  is  confined  within  the  finger  by  a  liga- 
ture round  the  lowest  joint,  the  scnsiti\nt]r  of  the  isolated  phalanges  for  tickling  i.s 
entirely  destroyed. 
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jtBt  M  in&nibly  as  a  biief  OEperience,  say  of  Üie  caiiying 
of  B  heavy  load.  The  commoo  seiuatioiu  which  accompany  alterations 
of  the  activi^  of  the  /uarl  and  of  respiration  are  of  a  similar  nature. 
Like  most  impressions  of  the  same  class,  they  become  noticeable  as  a 
general  rule  only  when  the  stimuli  are  intense  and  (he  disturbances 
they  cause  unpleasant,  or  when  a  change  of  some  magnitude  tukes 
place  in  the  organs  which  mediate  them.  We  aie  for  the  most  part 
conscious  only  of  the  cutaneous  sensations  exdted  by  the  movements 
of  heart  or  lungs,  or  of  secondary  phenomena  connected  with  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  uniformity  with  which  these  organs  supply 
the  tissues.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  sensations  of  strain  and 
exhaustion  in  heart  and  lungs  sometimes  make  tliemselves  known  in 
an  unusually  strong  heart-beat  and  respiration.  Lastly,  the  states 
which  lead  us  to  say  that  we  are  'all  right'  or  the  contrary  furnish  a 
particularly  good  illustration  of  the  ordinary  vagueness  of  the  common 
sensations.  If  we  abstract  from  the  feelings  of  pleasantness  and  un- 
pleasantness, which  are  certainly  of  primary  imporlance  for  both  con- 
ditions, it  is  hardly  possible  to  point  with  assurance  to  any  group  of 
definite  sensations,  to  which  the  feelings  are  attached. 

5.  So  far,  then,  we  have  found  no  new  qualities  among  the  common 
sensations.  But  this  does  not  afTect  the  diversity  of  their  total  im- 
pression: spatial  and  temporal  relations,  the  intensity  of  the  difl'crcnt 
qualities,  and  their  connection  with  feelings  are  sufGcient  to  endow  them 
with  great  variety.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another 
common  sensation,  giddineis,  which  has  lately  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  function  of  a  particular  sense  organ,  that  of  the  sialic  sense. 
Thb  organ  consists  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals  of  the  labyrinth;  and  the  nerve  which  conducts 
its  excitations  to  the  centre  is  the  vestibular, '.one  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  eighth  cerebral  neri-e  (cf.  §  16.  i).  The  vestibule  is 
divided  into  two  sacs,  the  one  of  which,  the  utriculus,  communicates  with 
the  canals,  while  the  other,  the  sacculus,  is  connected  with  the  cochlea 
by  the  cochlear  canal.  In  both  divisions  are  certain  small  elevations, 
the  maculae  acusticae,  into  which  the  nervous  terminations  penetrate, 
and  from  which  they  issue,  in  the  form  of  bristle-cells  or  hair-cells. 
A  very  delicate  membrane  rests  upon  these  hairs  and  supports  the 
otoliths,  minute  white  oystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  nervous 
Stimulation  is,  in  all  probability,  set  up  by  a  mechanical  concussion 
of  the  points  of  the  bristles  in  the  cndolymph.  The  fibres  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  which  enter  the  canals  terminate  in  a  very  similar 
way.  The  canals  themselves  are  three  bent  tubes,  filled  with  endolymph, 
and  placed  at  right  angles  10  one  another  in  the  three  planes  of  space. 
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Each  of  them  as  it  leaves  the  vestibule  swells  out  to  form  an  ampulla, 
which  contains  the  nerve  endings.  These  again  take  the  shape  of  fine 
bristles  or  hairs,  projecting  fanwise  from  a  ridge,  the  crista  acustica,  and 
covered  with  a  delicate  membrane.  The  excitation  will,  therefore,  be 
a  similar  mechanical  concussion  of  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  such  as 
would  be  produced,  e.g,^  by  a  movement  of  the  head. 

6.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  excitations  of  these  organs  had 
to  do  with  hearing,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  perception  of  noise. 
Recently,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  them  for  the  explanation 
of  our  cognition  of  the  direction  from  which  a  sound  comes  to  us,  i>., 
to  give  them  a  functional  significance  as  organs  for  the  localisation 
of  auditory  stimuli.  But  despite  its  apparent  support  by  the  spatial 
arrangement  of  the  three  canals,  the  hypothesis  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable, for  the  reason  that  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  a  uni- 
formity of  relation  between  the  spatial  positions  of  the  sound-producing 
body  and  the  various  points  of  excitation  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  alternative  theory,  which  makes  canals  and  vestibule 
the  organ  of  a  static  sense,  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  It  embraces, 
however,  two  distinct  views  which  are  liable  to  be  confused.  |  The 
first  is,  that  the  vestibular  nerve  endings  constitute  an  organ  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  bodily  equilibrium ;  the  second,  that  they  mediate 
sensations,  or  more  correctly  ideas,  of  rectilineal  movement  and  rota- 
tion of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the  head.  The  two  hypotheses 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  they  do  not  either  necessarily  imply 
one  another.  The  condition  of  bodily  equilibrium  can  be  conceived 
of  as  regulated  entirely  by  reflexes,  without  'any  participation  of 
consciousness.  And  just  as  we  should  not  think  of  making  the  constant 
arousal  and  government  of  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  activities  dependent 
upon  sensations,  so  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  sensory  excitations 
proceeding  from  vestibule  and  canals  effect  the  delicate  and  accurate 
adjustments  of  the  muscles  of  body  or  head,  which  maintain  equilibrium 
in  the  most  different  movements  and  positions,  simply  and  solely  by 
way  of  sensation  intermediaries.  We  must,  therefore,  separate  the 
question  of  a  reflex  mechanism  for  equilibrium  from  that  of  special 
conscious  processes  due  to  the  same  bodily  organ.  We  shall  find 
that  the  existence  of  the  former  is  well  attested,  while  that  of  specific 
sensations  is  still  sub  judice. 

7.  The  result  of  (i)  anatomical  investigations  has  been  to  show  that 
the  principal  coiJhection  of  the  vestibular  nerve  is  with  the  cerebellum, 
although  it  also  has  a  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  No  path  to 
the  cerebral  cortex  has  as  yet  been  made  out  (2)  A  large  number  of 
physiological  observations  on  animals  have  put  it  beyond  question  that 
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dw  CHoals  conttitnte  an  important  oigan  foe  tte  maintenance  of  eqnl- 
librium,  ^»citing  and  anstaising  a  peimanent  muscular  tonus,  >>.,  a 
certain  active  tension  of  the  muscular  system.  The  more  delicate  and 
vaiied  the  functions  of  a  particular  muscle,  the  more  completely  subject 
it  seems  to  be  to  this  organ.  (3)  These  facts  obtain  valuable  support 
from  pathology,  from  observations  made  on  deaf-mutes.  Id  a  certain 
percentage  of  cases,  the  peripheral  organ  of  the  vestibular  nerve  is 
found  to  be  destroyed  as  well  as  that  of  the  cochlear.  A  similar 
proportion  of  patients  undergo  charactenstic  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
when  blindfolded.  Many  of  them,  also,  show  no  trace  of  the  'com- 
pensatory' eye  movements,  which  appear  under  normal  conditions  after 
rotation  of  the  body,  and  which  point  to  a  re&ex  connection  between 
the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  sensory  excitation  of 
the  vestibular  tenninations.  (4)  Lastly,  Mach's  psychophysical  experiments 
on  the  objective  and  subjective  phenomena  produced  by  passive  rotation 
and  rectilineal  forward  movement  of  the  body,  render  it  probable  that  our 
judgment  of  the  position  and  movement  of  the  body  is  derived  only 
in  part  from  the  indications  afforded,  e.g.,  by  the  articular  and  cutaneous 
sensibilides  and  visual  perception,  and  that  there  must  be  a  special  organ 
in  the  head  affected  by  change  of  position  and  acceleration  of  move- 
ment All  these  results,  as  we  can  see,  furnish  evidence  for  the  exis- 
tence of  a  reflex  mechanism,  the  sensory  portion  of  which  is  placed 
in  canals  or  vestibule.  The  character  of  its  peripheral  excitation  has 
been  variously  conceived.  Some  observers  refer  it  to  a  concomitant 
movement  of  the  endolymph,  others  to  simple  change  of  pressure  in 
the  endolymph,  and  others  again  to  active  ciliary  movements  of  the 
hair-cells,  which  must  meet  witli  a  different  resistance  from  the  water 
of  the  canals  in  accordance  with  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
head.  However  this  may  be,  the  situation  of  these  structures  is  such 
that  an  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  head  can  at  once  effect  a 
change  in  the  excitation  of  the  entire  organ. 

8.  But  the  question  of  the  mediation  of  peculiar  sensations  by 
vestibule  and  canals  does  not  admit  of  any  such  definite  answer. 
Animal  vivisectbn,  of  course,  leaves  it  entirely  ii]>eii,— all  the  more  as 
the  particular  motor  disturbances  which  follow  removal  or  blacking  of 
the  canals  or  electrical  and  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  ampullary  nerves 
appear  with  the  same  (or  even  greater)  regularity  after  extirpation  of 
the  cerebrum  as  when  the  cortex  is  left  intact.  Moreover,  an  impartial 
introspection  of  our  non-visual  ideas  of  bodily  position  and  movement 
does  not  give  any  new  sensation  qualities  besides  the  cuLtueous,  tendi- 
nous and  articular.  The  only  psychical  process  which  appears  to 
represent  the  activity  of  the  organ  in  consciousness  is  that  oi  giddinetf. 
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which  may  also  make  its  appearance,  as  we  know,  after  rotation,  in 
the  form  of  'rotatory  vertigo.'  But  this  process  has  such  a  variety  of 
causes — it  can  arise,  e,g,,  without  any  movement  of  head  or  body — 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  make  it  exclusively  dependent  upon  an  affection 
of  the  canals.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  common  element  in 
sensations  of  giddiness  is,  when  we  have  abstracted  from  the  objective 
disturbance  of  the  co-ordination  of  movements  and  its  various  con- 
comitant phenomena.  If  we  describe  it  as  *an  illusory  perception  of 
the  spatial  relations  of  our  surroundings,'  the  specific  character  of  the 
common  sensation  is  left  entirely  unmentioned.  The  nature  of  the 
excitation  in  vestiDuie  and  ampullae  suggests  that  the  sensations  produced 
there  may  be  regarded  as  pressure  sensations;  but,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  we  do  not  appear  to  localise  qualities  of  this  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ.  The  argument  that  deaf-mutes  are 
often  found  to  be  incapable  of  sensations  of  giddiness  is  weakened  by 
the  consideration  that  individual  differences  in  inclination  or  disposition 
to  attacks  of  vertigo  are  normally  very  great.  We  must,  therefore, 
suspend  our  judgment  with  regard  both  to  the  origination  of  the  common 
sensation  and  the  possible  qualities  mediated  by  the  'static  sense.' 
We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  brief  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
idea  of  space  (§  62.  6). 
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Chapter  III-  The  Intensity  of  Sensation. 
§  34.  Tbe  Intensive  Sensibility. 

1.  The  problems  to  be  solved  by  ihc  \>syc\\i)\ogy  of  sensation  in 
connection  with  its  second  genenil  propcity,  that  of  intensity,  are 
simpler  than  those  presented  in  the  sphere  of  quality.  We  have  not 
now,  as  in  the  previous  Chapter,  lu  devote  most  of  our  attention  to 
the  discrimination  of  a  large  number  of  conscious  contents,  each  and 
aD  demanding  special  description  and  theory.  Intensity  is  a  more 
abstract  sensation  attribute,  and  can,  therefore,  be  much  more  easily 
dealt  with  from  general  points  of  view,  valid  for  all  qualities  alike. 
The  differences  of  numerical  result  which  are  naturally  found  again 
in  intensive  sensitivity  and  sensiljlc  discrimination  do  not  affect  this 
statonent  For  in  our  consideration  of  the  intensive  sensible  discrim- 
ination we  shall  come  at  once  upon  a  general  uniformity,  which 
will  be  of  great  service  in  facilitating  our  survey  of  the  facts.  And 
the  diflferences  which  we  shall  discover  in  intensive  sensibility,  where 
they  are  not  due  to  the  incomparability  of  determinations  in  varions 
sense  d^>artments,  find  their  exphiuulion  in  certain  peculiarities  of  the 

_extemal  sensory  apparatus  and  not  in  the  nature  of  particular  quali- 
ties. We  shall,  therefore,  be  able,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
general  problems  and  methods  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  give  a 
simple  tabulation  of  the  most  important  results  obtained  for  all  the 
classes  of  sensation  discussed  in  the  foregoing  Chapter. 

2.  The  intensity  of  a  sensation  is  an  attribute  of  tinitc  extent  and 
one-dimenuonal  character,  defined  by  iu  upper  and  lower  limiting 
values.  The  lowir  limiting  value  is  that  of  the  weakest  or  minimal 
sensation;  the  upper,  that  of  the  strongest  or  maximal.  We  can, 
again,  give  a  numerical  expression  of  these  ^'alues  only  by  translating 
them  into  terms  of  the  stimuli  which  correspond  to  tliem.  The  just 
noticeable  stimulus  is,  therefore,  the  equi\alent  of  a  sensation  just 
discriminable    from    no-sensation ;   and  the  terminal  slininliu  the  equi- 
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valent  of  the  strongest  sensation,  i.e.,  of  one  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  further  intensification.  As  there  are  just  noticeable  sensation  stimuli 
or  stimulus  limens  in  other  connections  than  the  intensive,  we  shall 
speak  in  this  Chapter  of  the  intensive  stimulus  Urnen.  The  expression 
'terminal  stimulus^  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  restricted  to  denote 
the  upper  limit  of  sensation  intensity.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  em- 
ploy it,  too,  in  reference  to  the  other  sensation  attributes.  Thus  we 
might  use  the  expression  'qualitative  terminal  stimulus',  when  we  are 
giving  the  number  of  vibrations  required  for  a  perception  of  tonal 
quality  incapable  of  further  increase  of  distinctness  (cf.  §  15.  4).  And 
we  might  conceive  of  an  'extensive  terminal  stimulus,'  as  marking  the 
limit  of  comprehensibility  of  a  spatial  complex  in  the  field  of  vision 
or  of  regard.  But  we  need  not  attach  any  weight  to  these  possibili- 
ties, since  the  terminal  stimulus,  in  whatever  reference  it  is  meant, 
cannot  be  of  very  great  importance.  In  the  present  connection  of  inten- 
sity, in  particular,  we  must  remain  content  with  the  name,  and  the 
belief  that  it  corresponds  to  a  fact:  we  are  precluded  from  under- 
taking any  special  or  detailed  investigation  by  regard  for  the  integrity 
of  the  organ  experimented  on.  The  ordinary  measure  of  sensibility, 
in  all  the  sense  departments,  is  consequently  afforded  by  the  stimulus 
limen.  The  only  other  determination  which  yields  useful  results  is 
that  of  relative  sensibility  by  the  method  of  stimulus  comparison. — The 
sensible  discrimination  for  intensities  is  also  subjected  to  measurement. 
The  methods  employed  are  those  of  difference  determination  and 
difference  comparison  (cf.  §  6).  In  every  case,  the  aspect  of  sti-  ^ 
mulus  correlated  with  change  of  intensity  in  sensation  is  of  great  im- 
portance. We  have  no  right  at  all  to  assume  an  exclusive  functional 
relation  between  strengthof  stimulus  and  intensity»  of  sensation.  Sen- 
sation intensity  is  also  dependent  upon  the  temporal  and  spatial 
'  character  of  the  stimulus. .  At  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  stimulus 
bears  a  similar  relation  to  intensity  of  sensation,  as  is  borne  by  the 
adequacy  of  stimulus  to  its  quality.  It  accordingly  furnishes  us 
with  the  only  means  of  a  complete  determination  of  sensitivity  and 
sensible  discrimination  for  intensity  over  their  whole  extent. 

3.  (i)  Intensive  sensibility  in  the  sphere  of  cutaneous  sensations.— 
(a)  The  adequate  stimulus  for  pressure  sensation  is  the  presence  upon 
the  skin  of  some  ponderable  body.  The  intensity  of  the  sensation  is 
j  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  this  body.  The  intensive  sensibility  is 
tested  by  the  aid  of  thermally  indifferent  objects,  e,g,^  small  cork 
pellets.  It  has  been  foimd  in  this  way  by  the  method  of  stimulus 
determination  that  ©  varies  within  wide  limits  according  to  the  part 
of  the  skin  which   is  stimulated.    Thus  it  is  2  mg.    upon  forehead, 
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iioa^anddw^5ing.onlipa,iqq>eranii,8]ulDapeofthenei^  ioaig,on 
the  fingen,  and  i  g.  on  the  nails.  Moreover,  the  limen  on  the  extrem- 
itiea  is  somewhat  lower  over  the  whole  left  side  of  the  body  than  over 
tiie  right  The  differences  in  these  values  are  certainly  more  than  the 
^)ressioa  of  a  varying  sensibtli^  in  the  cutaneous  nerve  endings:  they 
point  to  the  influence  of  the  very  considerable  differences  in  the  thick- 
neaiand  resistance  of  the  epidermis.  We  do  not  know  how  far  they 
are  referable  to  the  special  forms  of  nervous  terminations  in  the  slun 
(^  10.  6).  Another  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  cold  weights  seem  heavier 
than  wann  weights  of  the^same  magnitude.  Its  explanation  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  mechanical  effects  of  thermal  stimuli  upon  the  skin. 
We  know  nothing  definite  about  these:  but  it  is  not  improbable  thai 
they  are  connected  with  the  diminution  of  sensibility  which  is  observed 
to  accompany  hyperemia,  and  the  increase  which  attends  anjemia  of 
a  cutaneous  area,  {b)  An  examination  of  the  intensive  sensibility  of 
Umperaturt  sensations  presents  peculiar  difhculties,  owing  to  the  vaiia- 
bili^  of  the  physiological  zero-point  and  the  uncertainty  attaching  to 
its  determination.  We  cannot  at  present  make  any  positive  statement 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  just  noticeable  stimulus  of  heat  and  cold. 
Some  measure  of  information  is  afforded,  however,  by  the  results  of 
stimulus  comparison  in  this  depurimcnt.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  sensitjmty  for  cold  is  on  the  whole  greater  than  that  for  heat; 
that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  two  sensjl^yilies  at  different  parts 
of  the  body  follows  parallel  lines;  that  sensitivity  in  general  is  more 
weakly  developed  in  the  median  line  of  the  body  than  over  its  lateral 
surfaces;  and  that  as  a  rule  it  increases  from  the  pcri;)hcry  towards 
the  trunk.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  afl'ordod  partly  by 
the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  cold  spots,  partly  by  tlie  different 
conductivi^  of  the  epidermis,  partly  by  variation  in  nervous  and  vascular 
supply,  etc  Lastly,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  temperature  stimuli 
appear  more  intensive,  the  larger  the  cutaneous  area  which  they  affect. 
A  bowl  of  warm  water  seems  warmer  to  the  whole  hand  than  when  only 
a  single  finger  is  dipped  into  it.  Whether  this  fact  is  to  be  considered 
a  Bummadon  effect,  or  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  difl'erent  sensi- 
tiv!^ of  the  different  parts  of  the  skin,  cannot  at  present  be  decided. 
4.  (2)  Intensive  sensibility  in  the  sphere  of  sensations  of  taUt  and 
tmtä. — We  have  already  seen  (§ij  12,  13)  that  the  adequate  stimulas 
for  these  sensory  quaUties  cannot  yet  be  defined  in  terms  of  physics 
or  chemistry.  The  customary  statements  of  the  relative  quantities  of 
gustatory  or  olfactory  substances  which  constitute  the  stimulus  limen 
are,  therefore,  of  but  doubtful  value.  For  we  are  not  justified  in  con- 
diiding  from  them  that  the  sensitivi^  for  the  particular  laste  or  smell 
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Stimuli  is  different.  Thus  the  assertion  that  a  strychnine  solution  in  the 
proportions  of  i  :  2,000,000  is  just  noticeably  bitter,  or  a  saccharine 
solution  of  I  :  200,000  just  noticeably  sweet,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  sensitivity  for  bitter  is  greater  than  that  for  sweet.  We 
have  no  measure  of  bitter  or  sweet;  so  that  the  results  possess  simply 
an  empirical  value  for  particular  known  substances.  Precisely  the  same 
holds  of  the  sense  of  smell.  It  is  true  that  the  acuteness  of  taste  and 
smell  in  different  individuals  can  be  compared  in  this  way,  and  that 
such  comparison  will  always  be  useful  in  clinical  investigation.  But 
it  is  more  important  for  the  psychologist  to  know  that  different  parts 
of  the  tongue  possess  a  different  sensibilitv.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
no  exact  quantitative  dfetefminations  of  this  fact  (for  which  cf.  §  12.  5) 
extant.  The  intensity  of  gustatory  sensation  is  further  dependent,  like 
that  of  temperature,  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  area  excited.  It  can 
be  increased  by  movement  and  pressure  of  the  gustable  substance 
within  the  buccal  cavity.  The  intensity  of  olfactory  sensation  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  rapidity  of  respiration  of  the  current  of  air  charged 
with  the  olfactory  substance.  Sensitivity  seems  also  to  be  increased  by 
a  quick  succession  of  inspiratory  movements  ('sniffing').     / 

5.  (3)  Intensive  sensibility  in  the  sphere  oi  auditory  sensations. — The 
intensity  of  a  sound  stimulus  is  represented  by  Üieamplitude  of  the 
vibrations  or  concussions  occurring  in  the  ordinary  me3iium  (atmospheric 
air)  or  in  some  moveable  solid  body,  etc.  This  amplitude  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  movement  of  the  vibrating 
masses.  We  have  no  adequate  objective  method  of  ascertaining  the 
intensity  of  the  non-periodic  and  aperiodic  concussions  which  form 
the  substrate  of  simple  or  complex  noises,  independently  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  observer  whose  sensibility  we  are  testing.  The  pho- 
nometric  determination  of  sound  intensity  in  psychophysical  experiments 
is,  therefore,  usually  carried  out  upon  a  principle  similar  to  that 
employed  in  photometry :  the  objective  stimulus  values  in  the  apparatus 
employed, — say,  elastic  balls  falling  from  a  measurable  height  upon 
a  resisting  plate, — are  determined  by  way  of  a  subjective  compa- 
rison. The  results  are,  then,  purely  empirical,  valid  only  for  the 
material  used,  the  special  circumstances  of  the  observation,  etc.  Thus 
it  has  been  found  that  a  cork  pellet  of  i  mg.  weight  falling  from  a 
height  of  I  mm.  upon  a  glass  plate  at  a  distance  of  91  mm.  from 
the  ear  is  just  audible  under  favourable  external  conditions.  A  similar 
attempt  at  an  absolute  determination  for  tones  with  a  pipe  of  181 
vibrations  gave  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  an  air  particle  at  the 
limiting  distance  of  audibility  as  0*00004  mm.,  and  the  mechanical  work 
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the  tympanic- membraoe  as —T-TTp kgm.   This  ilhntrates 

the  extiaordinaiy  acuteness  of  hearing.  On  the  whole,  the  sensitivity 
for  tones  appean  somewhat  greater  than  that  Tor  simple  noises.  This 
is  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  a  noise  excites  a  large  number 
of  auditory  fibres  weakly,  and  a  tone  a  small  number  relatively  strongly 
(S  16,  4,  5).  Interesting  is  another  fact  of  frequent  obscrvaHon,— that 
the  sensitivity  for  high  tones  is,  in  general,  greater  than  that  for  deep 
tones.  We  are  reminded,  in  this  connection,  that  the  tympanic  membrane 
in  its  relaxed  condition  has  a  tone  of  its  own,  of  some  700  vibrations. 
which  necessarily  becomes  higher  as  tlie  tension  is  increased;  that  the 
other  sound-conducting  portions  of  the  middle  ear  possess  high  tones; 
and  that  the  resonance  tone  of  the  tympanic  cavity  itself  belongs  to 
the  upper  region  of  the  scale  (§  15.  5).  We  cannot  here  discuss 
pathological  disturbances  of  the  intensive  sensibility,  which  are  especially 
common  in  audition. 

'  6.  No  adequate  test  has  been  made  of  intensive  sensibility  in  the 
sphere  of  organic  sensations.  The  difhcullics  which  it  presents  are, 
for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  normal  impossibility  of  varying  the  sen- 
sations in  isolation.  Even  the  articular  sensibility  admits  of  intensive 
gradation  (§  22.  6)  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

A  further  interesting  question  which  falls  under  the  rubric  of  intensive 
sensibility  is  that  of  the  waxing  and  waning,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of 
sensations.  The  qualities  of  the  dißcrent  senses  show  peculiar  dif- 
ferences in  this  regard.  A  sensation  of  temperature,  taste,  or  smell, 
attains  only  gradually  to  an  intensity  corresponding  to  the  intensity 
of  the  given  stimulus,  whereas  a  sensation  of  pressure  or  hearing  seems 
._  to  reach  its  maximum  at  once.  The  same  thing  holds  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  senaation.  Tlic  difference  must  be  rclcrrcd  not  to  the  special 
nature  of  the  nervous  process,  but  to  difference  in  Ihc  mode  of  stimulus 
transmission.  The  epidermis  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  a 
temperature  stimulus  must  act  for  a  cerliiin  length  of  time  before  it 
can  produce  its  effect  upon  the  terminal  nervous  apparatus,  while  the 
excitation  cannot  either  disappear  at  the  movement  of  the  removal 
of  the  stimulua.  And  the  purely  mechanical  transmission  of  pressure 
to  the  skin  01  of  sound  through  the  auditory  organ  renders  possible 
an  apparently  instantaneous  origination  and  evanishment  of  the  cor- 
responding sensations.  On  the  other  ban<l,  the  transmission  of  a 
taste  or  smell  stimulus  to  the  organ  which  it  is  adequate  to  excite 
must  be  conceived  of  as  retarded  by  circumstances  of  which  we  are 
still  ignorant. 
We   saw   above   that  a   quantitative  determination  of  the  terminal 
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stimulus  was  impossible.  We  should  not,  perhaps,  go  very  far  wtong 
if  we  made  the  appearance  of  pain  the  criterion  of  maximal  sensation 
intensity.  At  least,  the  quality  of  a  sensation  generally  becomes  more 
or  less  seriously  blurred  at  this  point. 

§.  a5.    The  Intensive  Sensible  Discrimination. 

1.  The  principal  problem  which  we  attempted  to  solve  by  the  aid 
of  sensible  discrimination  in  the  sphere  of  sensation  quality  was  that 
of  the  number  of  distinguishable  qualities  within  a  given  sense  depart- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  functional  relation  which  we  might  there 
find  obtaining  between  qualitative  change  in  sensation  and  its  equi- 
valent change  in  stigmjus  was  in  itself  indifferent  to  our  inquiry. 
And  we  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  relation  took  on  very  different 
forms:  for  tone  sensations,  there  was  a  constancy  of  the  absolute 
sensible  discrimination  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  it  decreased, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  formulate  a  definite  law,  valid 
for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  sensation  scale;  for  visual  sensa- 
tions of  brightness,  a  constancy  of  the  relative  sensible  discrimination 
within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  it  decreased ;  and  for  visual  sensa- 
tions of  colour,  a  variation  of  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination 
between  high  and  low  limits,  with  an  irregular  distribution  of  its  values. 
It  seemed  inadvisable  to  draw  theoretical  conclusions  from  these  differences 
of  result,  until  we  had  arrived  at  some  positive  idea  of  the  nervous 
processes  corresponding  to  the  changes  in  sensation.  On  our  original  / 
definition  of  quality,  a  discriminability  of  qualities  was  equivalent  to 
the  discovery  of  separate  sensations;  and  for  each  particular  quality 
we  required  a  particular  structure  or  function  in  the  sensory  organs.- 
The  laws  of  qualitative  sensible  discrimination,  therefore,  were  valuable 
for  a  theory  of  sensation  in  general :  they  pointed  out  the  way,  so  to 
speak,  which  we  should  follow  in  order  to  attain  to  a  general  theory. 
But  there  was,  plainly,  no  special  problem  involved  in  the  functional 
relation  between  sensation  change  and  stimulus  change.  We  had ; 
simply  to  suppose  that  every  noticeable  stimulus  change  must  be 
paralleled  by  a  difference  in  the  nervous  process  underlying  sensation,  fO 
a  difference  obtained,  perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  specific,  peripheral  terminal  i 
structures  in  the  service  of  perception.  In  the  different  theories  of 
visual  sensation,  e.g.,  we  can  trace  the  effort  made  to  take  adequate 
account  of  the  acknowledged  differences  of  the  simple  qualities.  That 
done,  the  relations  between  stimulus  and  sensation,  which  experiment 
has  established,  are  at  once  explained,  or,  at  least,  described. 

2.  The  case  is  different  with  the  intensive  sensible  discrimination. 
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n  attempt  to  maifc  off  the  sqiaiate  degreea  of  intenri^  of 
,  WB  are  alwayi  occupied  with  the  same  quality;  and  the 
fnoctional  relatioix  which  we  find  to  hold  as  between  sensation  intensity 
and  stimalus  intensity  is  then  a  special  problem  requiring  special 
explanation.  We  might,  here  again,  seek  to  detennine  how  many 
distinguishable  intensities  exist  between  stimulus  limen  and  teiminal 
stimulus.  But  to  use  the  unifoimity  of  sensible  discrimination  for  the 
puqioses  of  such  a  calculation  would  render  us  no  material  assistance. 
(i)  The  number  is  of  no  interest,  because  we  are  unable  to  give  any 
absolute  description  or  definition  of  the  particular  degrees  of  intensity,  v 
at  least  over  so  wide  a  range  of  variation.  {2)  The  discreteness  of 
these  degrees  might  suggest  or  even  demand  the  misleading  hypothesis 
that  the  continuous  alterations  of  stimulus  intensity  are  paralleled  by 
a  discontinuous  series  of  intensities  of  sensation.  This  view  obviously 
implies"  a  definite  interpretation  of  the  facts,  which  has  no  place  at 
the  outset  of  an  inquiry.  When  we  were  dealing  with  analogous 
phenomena  in  our  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  vision  and  audition, 
we  took  especial  care  not  to  adopt  a  hypothesis  of  the  kind,  whether 
as  the  only  possible,  or  as  the  correct  expression  of  our  results.  We  , 
Spoke  simply  of  the  number  of  dislingiiishable  qualities,  and  made  no  \ 
attempt  to  decide  whether  this  number  should  be  regarded  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  sensible  qualities'  (cf.  §  13.  3,  4;  §  18. 
5;  §  19.  4).  This  very  question  forms  the  central  point  of  a  most  difficult 
controversy,  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  later  (S  26).  (3)  The 
calculation  of  the  number  of  distinguishable  degrees  of  intensity  of  a 
sensation  does  not  lead  to  any  theoretical  conclu.sions  worthy  of  notice. 
If  we  find  that  300  degrees  of  intensity  can,  under  favorable  conditions, 
be  distinguished  within  a  definite  sensation  qu»lity,  from  stimulus 
limen  to  tenninal  stimulus,  we  can  easily  explain  the  fact  by  supposing 
that  the  different  degrees  of  intenRity  of  the  equivalent  nervous  exci- 
tation can  reach  as  high  a  number.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  intensive  I 
sensible  discrimination,  it  is  the  course  of  discrimination,  i.e,,  iis 
uniform  relation  to  stimulus,  which  is  the  real  object  of  investigation.  \ 
And  when  we  find  authors  speaking  in  absolute  terms  of  the  relation 
between  stimulus  and  sensation,  where  they  are  really  referring  only 
to  the  intensive  sensible  discrimination,  we  can  explain  the  phraseology 
by  the  particular  interest  attaching  to  this  relation  in  this  special 
department  of  inquiry. ^Thc  question,  then,  wliiili  we  have  to  answer 
here,  b:  what  is  tfie  increase  of  scnüaiion  reported  by  sensible  discri- 
mination   when   we  increase  the   objective    intensity  of  the  stimulus?   ■ 

'    In  all  probability,  qualitative  loiuatton  changes  are 
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We  will  first  glance  briefly  at  the  facts,  and  then  proceed  in  the  next 
Section  to  their  theoretical  discussion. 

3.  (i)  Intensive  sensible  discrimination  in  the  sphere  of  cutaneous 
sensations. — (a)  Experiments  can  be  made  upon  pressure  sensations  in 
two  ways.  Weights  may  be  either  simply  placed  upon  the  portion  of 
the  skin  to  be  examined,  as  in  investigations  of  sensibility  (cf.  the 
exposition  of  the  methods  in  §§  7,  8),  or  their  application  may  be 
regulated  by  a  special  apparatus  (most  serviceably  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  balance).  It  is  best  that  the  weights  to  be  compared 
should  be  laid  successively  on  the  same  cutaneous  area  at  suitable, 
regular  intervals.  The  simultaneous  affection  of  different  parts  of  the 
skin  complicates  the  method  by  the  necessity  of  compensation  of 
differences  in  sensibility,  and  seems,  also,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
comparison, — probably  by  way  of  dividing  the  attention.  Sensible 
discrimination  has  accordingly  always  proved  to  be  somewhat  less  in 
this  case  than  when  the  same  cutaneous  area  has  been  stimulated 
successively.  It  is  best,  again,  to  make  the  area  of  application  of  the 
stimulus  weight  as  small  as  possible.  With  a  greater  extent  of  stimu- 
lus the  sensible  discrimination  is  liable  to  variation,  due  both  to  changes 
in  sensibility,  which  differs  very  considerably  even  as  between  closely 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  skin,  and  to  the  uneven,  more  or  less  rounded 
character  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  A  test  of  intensive  sensible  dis- 
crimination at  the  pressure  spots,  which  possess  a  maximal  sensibility, 
would  be  extremely  valuable;  but  no  systematic  investigation  of  them 
has  yet  been  carried  out.  The  experiments  made  hitherto  refer  either 
to  the  course  of  sensible  discrimination  with  increasing  stimulus,  or  to 
its  dependency  upon  the  place  of  stimulation.  In  the  former  connection, 
the  relative  sensible  discrimination  has  been  proved  to  be  constant 
within  the  limits  set  by  weights  of  50  and  2000  g.     With  an  area  of 

contact  of  i  mm.  diameter,  the  difference  limen —  on  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand  was  ^  to  ^.  With  an  area  of  contact  of  7  mm.  diameter» 
se^i.,.  .i.H„i„.Uo.  fen  »  I  =  A  »  A-     For  we^h.  »*, 

than  50  g.,  the  relative  sensible  discrimination  was  less  {i.e,,  the  quotient 

iS  S 

—  greater),   and  for  weights  larger  than    2000  g.,    greater  (i>.,  — 

smaller).  The  dependency  of  sensible  discrimination  on  the  place  of 
stimulation  has  not  been  examined  by  an  unexceptionable  method. 
The  same  initial  pressure  has  been  used  for  both  of  the  compared 
areas,  and  no  attention  paid  to  its  different  value  for  sensation,  {b) 
Sensible  discrimination  in  the  sphere  of  temperature  sensations  can  be 
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r  by  plimgiiig  Ab  cutaneous  srea  to  be  damined  into  a 
liquid,  whose  tempentnre  is  detenninable  with  an  accuiacy  of  less 
than  -^*  Cels.,  or  bj  bringing  it  into  contact  with  bodies  which  are 
good  Conducton  of  beat.  The  procedure  of  successive  stimulation  of  the 
same  surface  has,  again,  given  belter  results  than  that  of  simultaneous 
excitation  of  difierent  areas.  The  sensible  discrimination  for  degrees 
of  temperature  has  always  been  fiiund  to  be  greatest  with  normal  stimuli 
o(  27'  to  33«  C.  (where  S=-^'').  Beyond  these  liniiLs,  it  decreases, 
at  first  slowly  (to  14*  below  and  39'  above),  then  more  quickly. 
There  can  plainly  be  no  question,  therefure,  of  a  constancy  of  the  sen- 
sible discrimination,  whether  absolute  or  rehttive.  Wc  can  only  say  that 
it  is  greatest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  physiolngiciil  zcropoint;  and 
as  this  lies,  as  a  rule,  a  little  above  33°  (§11.  2),  that  it  is  better  in  its  judg- 
ment of  divergences  from  the  zeropointinthedirection  of  cold,  than  of  those 
in  the  opposite  direction,-— a  fact  of  obvious  teleological  significance.  It 
must  be  further  remarked  that  noliceably  cold  or  hot  stimuli  blunt  the 
nervous  excitability.  The  dependency  of  seiwililc  discrimi nation  upon 
the  place  of  stimulation  appears  to  run  parallel  to  that  of  sensibijity. 

4.  (2)  Intensive  sensible  discriminatinii  in  the  s])herc  of  sensations 
of  tattt. — While  no  investigation  al  all,  under  this  ruliric,  has  been 
made  upon  sensations  of  smell,  but  very  little,  and  that  inadequate, 
has  been  done  for  those  of  laste.  Since  a  real  comparison  of  the 
different  qualities  is  out  of  the  questirm  (for  the  reasons  alleged  in 
§  24.  4),  we  could  do  no  more  than  make  a  separate  inquiry  for  each 
quality  into  the  empirical  course  of  sensible  discrimination  as  depen- 
dent upon  the  d^ree  of  saturation  of  the  gustable  solution.  Even 
this  determination  would  remain  problematical,  as  long  as  our  ignorance 
of  the  physical  or  chemical  meaning  of  'gustable'  continued. 

(^  Intensive  sensible  discrimination  in  the  sphere  of  auditory 
sensations. — (<t)  Experiments  upon  lonal  intensities,  which  might  be 
by  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
,  and,  more  especially,  by  the  approximate  constancy  of  its 
quality,  are  very  few  in  number,  the  reason  being  that  the  necessary 
quantitative  gradation  of  the  objective  intensity  nf  simple  periodic 
vibrations  presents  great  difhculties.  Occasional  icsts  have  given  a 
constancy  of  the  relative  sensible  discrimination;  but  we  know  nothing 
positively  of  the  limits  of  this  constancy  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
relative  S.  (A)  Investigations  of  the  intensities  of  noise,  on  the  other 
hand,— although  these  cannot  be  considered  to  attach  to  simple 
qualities,  which  do  not  alter  with  increase  of  intensity,— havedcmonstrated 
the  constancy  of  the  relative  sensililc  discrimination  within  wide  limits. 
by  the  procedure  of  difference  determination  and  difference  comparison. 
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—  is  approximately  -J.    The  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  has  been 

employed  in  addition  to  that  of  minimal  changes,  and  the  constancy 
of  the  product  h.r  shows  that  the  delicacy  of  the  relative  sensible 
discrimination  also  remains  unchanged  within  wide  limits. 

5.  (4)  Intensive  sensible  discrimination  in  the  sphere  of  organic 
sensations. — We  cannot  attribute  any  great  possibility  of  intensive 
gradation  to  the  articular  sensations.  They  need  hardly  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  intensive  sensible  discrimination.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strain  sensations,  which  in  all  probability  are  aroused  by 
sensory  excitations  in  the  tendinous  nerves,  are  shown  by  facts  of 
ordinary  experience  to  be  quite  capable  of  intensive  gradation  to  an 
extent  sufficient  for  experimental  purposes.  E.  H.  Weber  noticed  that 
the  sensible  discrimination  for  lifted  weights  was  about  twice  as  great 
as  that  for  intensities  of  pressure,  and  argued  from  this  fact  to  the 
existence  of  a  special  'muscle  sense*.  Since  Weber's  time  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  on  the  comparison  of  lifted  weights  have  been 
made,  in  particular  by  Fechner,  according  to  the  method  of  right  and 
wrong  cases.  They  have  given  an  approximate  constancy  of  the 
relative  delicacy  and  magnitude  of  sensible  discrimination  within  certain 
limits,  both  for  successive  lifting  with  one  arm  and  for  simultaneous 
lifting  with  the  two  arms.  Sensible  discrimination  is  appreciably  greater 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter  (cf.  the  result  obtained  for  pres- 
sure intensities:  3  above).  The  limits  of  constancy  of  the  relative 
sensible  discrimination  are  approximately*  set  by  the  values  300  and 

3,000  g.  4is  V.  to  a;  sometimes  even  less.    This  äirect  estimation' 

of  the  heaviness  of  lifted  weights,  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the 
strain  sensations  caused  by  their  downward  pull,  is  often  employed 
on  every  day  occasions  when  we  are  comparing  the  portableness  of 
objects  in  common  use.  There  is  also  possible  an  indirect  judgment, 
to  which  we  have  recourse  when  the  lifting  is  done  quickly  and  the 
procedure  without  knowledge  rigidly  followed.  It  is  based  upon  the 
greater  or  less  velocity  of  the  lifting  movement.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  lighter  the  weight,  the  more  quickly  is  it  raised, — a  definite  impulse 
to  movement  being  presupposed.  Experiments  upon  predisposition 
(§  5-  7>  8)  have  brought  out  the  significance  of  this  indirect  mterion 
with  great  clearness.  Its  applicability  plainly  involves  the  presence  of 
a  certain  motor  predisposition  to  a  light  or  heavy  weight.  So  that 
the  more  effectually  the  tendency  to  predisposition  is  checked,  the 
less  important  is  the  part  played  by  this  secondary  criterion.  Conversely, 
its  application  may  lead  to  a  serious  deception  of  judgment,  since  the 
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■  aadar  BBtiiiiation  ctf  the  lifted  weight  will  he  proportional  to 
idc  of  the  tmpnlBe  to  which  the  arm  has  been  predisposed 
\iy  die  foregoing  ezperimenta.  The  same  effect  can  also  be  produced 
voluntarily,  bj  the  brace  taken  in  preparation  for  a  heavy  weight: 
die  intensity  of  the  preparation  shows  itself  in  that  of  the  strain 
sensations  arising  from  the  active  contraction  of  the  muscles.  It 
follows  that  an  exact  comparison  of  the  strain  sensations  aroused  by 
the  stimnlns  is  possible  only  when  the  arm  is  allowed  to  hang  down, 
motionless  and  relaxed,  and  the  weights  to  be  compared  are  properly 
attadied  to  it  while  in  that  position.  Attempts  to  test  the  sensible 
discrimination  of  the  'muscle  sense'  by  active  pressure  against  a 
resistance  of  variable  intensity,  such  as  a  spring,  are  so  ambiguous, 
that  we  cannot  devote  space  to  them  here. 

$  a6.    Weber's  Law. 

I.  This  brief  survey  of  the  facts  of  the  intensive  sensible  discrim- 
ination shows  clearly  enough  the  recurrence  of  one  definite  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  various  sense  departments.  With  pressure,  auditory, 
and  strain  sensations  we  find,  within  fairly  wide  limits,  a  constancy 
of  the  relative  sensible  discrimination.  When  wc  remember  (i)  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  this  law  in  the  sphere  of  taste  and 
smell  is  still  entirety  open,  (2)  that  temperature  sensations  are  peculi- 
arly situated  (physiological  zero-point,  etc.),  and  that  nothing  positive 
can  at  present  be  said  as  to  whether  or  not  they  form  an  exception 
to  it,  and  (3)  that  the  same  rule  holds  for  the  sensible  discrimination 
of  intensities  of  light,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  alhrm  that  the  constancy 
of  tiie  relative  sensible  discrimination  for  stimulus  intensities  is  the 
expression  of  a  general  law.  Fechner  named  it  'Weber's  law',  because 
E.  H.  Weber  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance.  We  cannot  here  do  more  than  briefly  summarise  the  numerous 
discussions  to  which  Weber's  law  has  given  rise.  Wc  have  already  \\ 
met  the  fundamental  objection  urged  agüinst  the  measurability  of 
sensation  ^  6),  and  will  only  remark  now  that  the  functional  relation 
between  subjectively  compared  and  objectively  measured  stimulus  inten- 
sities is  capable  of  several  diflerent  interpretations,  and  that  the 
customary  classification  of  explanations  of  Weber's  law  as  physiologi- 
cal, psychological,  and  psychophysical  is  quite  rough,  each  type  readily 
admitting  of  furthei  subdivision.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  fact  of 
Weber's  law  simply  asserts  a  relation  between  stimuli  and  reports  of 
the  sensations  excited  by  them,  and  that  between  these  extremes 
there  lies  a  whole  series  of  mediating  processes,  all  of  which,  theor- 
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etically  considered,  may  co-operate  to  give  the  relation  its  special* 
character.  The  restriction  of  theory,  hitherto,  therefore,  to  a  psycho- 
logical, psychophysical,  and  physiological  interpretation  of  the  law,  has 
led  to  the  setting  up  of  merely  classificatory  rubrics  (except  in  the 
special  case  of  psychophysics,  where  only  one  form  of  explanation  is 
conceivable),  which  may  cover  very  different  concrete  opinions. 

2.  E.  H.  Weber  regarded  the  existence  of  the  law  which  has 
received  its  name  from  him  as  an  interesting  psychological  fact,  (i) 
Fechner,  on  the  other  hand  gave  it  a  psychophysical  significance,  and 
maintained  this  position  in  various  discussions  with  the  representatives 
of  opposing  views.  He  makes  the  law  an  expression  of  the  quantita- 1 
tive  interrelation  of  physical  and  psychical  magnitudes.  Within  the! 
physical  world  and  within  the  psychical  the  law  of  simple  proportion- 
ality obtains:  but  the  relation  which  the  two  worlds  bear  to  each 
other  is  more  complicated.  In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  formulation 
of  this  relation,  Fechner  assumes  that  equally  noticeable  sensation 
differences  (all  just  noticeable  differences,  e.g,y  or  all  subjectively  equal 
supraliminal  differences  found  by  the  method  of  difference  compari- 
son) are  equal  magnitudes,  or  form  equal  increments  of  a  given  sen- 
sation intensity.  That  is  to  say,  equal  absolute  sensation  differences 
(A  J5)  '  correspond  to  equal  stimulus  ratios  or  equal  relative  stimulus 

differences  ( —  J,  and  we  have 

(1)  LE^C.^, 

where  C  is  a  constant,  regarded  as  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
stimulus,  etc.  If  sensation  itself  is  to  be  expressed  as  a  function  of 
stimulus,  the  equation  (i)  must  be  changed  into  a  differential  equation 
and  then  integrated.    We  thus  obtain  the  fundamental  formula: 

(2)  d  Ez=  C  — 

and  by  integration 

E  =i  C,  log  r  +  r. 
The    integration  constant  c  can  be  determined  from  the  fact  that, 
when    the    stimulus   becomes  liminal,  E  =  o.    If  we  denote  the  sti- 
mulus limen  by  ^, 

o  =  C.  log  ^  +  r,  or 
—  ^  =  C.  log  q, 
from  which  we  obtain  the  measurement  formula: 

(3)  ^  =  C  (log  r  —  log  9): 

sensation  increases  proportionately  to  the  logarithm  of  stimulus.    This 

^    E  =  Empßnding,  sensation. 
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foimula,  which  is  not  a  necessary  coDsequence  of  Weber's  law,  is 
termed  Ftrhnit's  law  or  the  psydiophysü  law.  It  is  u-ally  valid  lor 
[lie  relatioQ  of  sensation  to  central  netvotis  excitalioii,  (>.,  lot  the  two 
dircclly  parallel  psychical  and  physical  magnitudes,  This  cannot  be 
explained:  it  is  a  fundamental  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
approximately  valid  for  the  relation  of  stimulus  to  sensation,  of  which 
it  waa  primarily  intended  as  the  empirical  expression:  only,  i.e.,  where 
Stimulus  and  central  nervous  excitation  are  proportional.  That  thisl 
proportionality  does  not  hold  outside  of  certain  limits  is  shown  by  the 
ujtper  and  lower  deviations  from  Weber's  law.  Fechner  is  thus  coin- ' 
pelletl  to  make  the  assertion,  that  in  external  psychophysics,  which, 
exhibits  the  relation  of  sensation  to  stimulus,  all  manner  of  physiological . 
conditions  interfere  to  prevent  an  exact  verification  of  his  law;  b^l 
th^t  in  *'«^rwfl/psy^ophysic3  it  holds  serene  and  undisputed  sway,  mani- 
fested in  particular  in  the  adjuvant  and  inhibitory  effects  of  attention. 
Having  adduced  this  positive  argument,  Fechner  is  content  to  meet  the 
physiological  explanation  of  Weber's  law  with  a  simple  indication  of  the 
inconceivabili'.y  of  a  logarithmic  dependency  between  physical  magnitudes.     , 

j.  (2)  The  chief  representative  of  the  ^Ay^/o/o^Va/ interpretation  of 
the  law  is  G.  E.  Müller.  Hitherto,  this  interpretation  has  generally 
found  its  expression  in  the  view  that  Weber's  law  gives  the  relation 
of  stimulus  to  the  central  nervous  excitation,  which  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  sensation;  although  it  might  equally  well  substitute  for  this 
correlation  tliat  of  stimulus  and  peripheral  nervous  excitation,  or  sti- 
mulus and  any  other  member  of  the  total  series  of  nervous  processes. 
No  direct  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  such  physio- 
lo^cal  uuiformity  has  as  yet  been  brought.  But  it  is  well  within  the 
rang«  of  possibilities,  and  there  are  enougii  corroborative  facts  of 
nervous  physiology  to  raise  it  at  least  above  the  level  of  mere  speculation. 
Wo  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  weak  stimuli  increase  the  excitability' 
of  nervous  substance,  and  that  strong  stimuli  diminish  it.  We  may, 
therefote,  suppose  that  it  remains  constant  within  certain  limits.  We 
know  again,  that  the  nervous  centres  offer  a  resistance  to  the  propa- 
gatioit  of  an  excitation,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  frequent 
repetition,  long  duration,  or  high  intensity  of  stimulation.  And  we 
know  lastly,  that  a  peripherally  originated  nervous  excitation  may  take 
ditfcrcnt  paths  within  the  central  organs,  and  that  the  area  of  its 
dispersal  is  probably  proportional  to  its  intensity.  Thus  a  brilliant 
light  ^ves  rise  to  a  icflex  closure  of  the  lids,  as  well  as  to  a  visual 
sensation,  and  a  sudiien,  loud  noise  is  not  only  heard,  but  answered 
Willi  Ihe  start  of  sur[iri>e  which  involves  the  entire  body.  It  can  beij 
shown  that  in  cases  lilc  these  the  sensation  does  not  come  first  and  1    '\m- 
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cause  the  movements,  but  that  they  appear  simultaneously  with  or  even 
noticeably  earlier  than  the  sensation.  The  whole  category  of  involuntary 
motor  phenomena  consequent  upon  sensory  stimulation  is  evidence  that 
the  effects  of  stimulus  upon  the  nervous  system  are  manifold,  and  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  physical  energy  transformed  into  a  sensory  ex- 
citation is  used  for  the  central  nervous  process  correlated  with  sensa- 
tion. If  we  assume  that  this  fraction  always  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  stimulus,  we  obtain  Weber's  law.  The  upper  ' 
and  lower  deviations  from  it,  and  the  fact  of  the  stimulus  limen  could 
then  be  explained  partly  by  reference  to  the  variations  in  excitability 
mentioned  above,  partly  by  the  resistance  offered  within  the  central 
organs,  and  partly  by  the  consideration  that  certain  weak  excitations, 
such  as  the  idio-retinal  light,  appear  to  be  constantly  maintained  as 
a  result  of  internal  stimulation. 

4'  (3)  (^)  The  psychological  explanation  of  Weber's  law,  of  which 
W.  Wundt  is  the  principal  representative,  also  assumes  that  sensation 
and  central  nervous  excitation  are  directly  proportional,  but  asserts 
further  that  both  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  stimulus.  It, 
therefore,  refers  the  facts  embraced  by  Weber's  law  to  the  process 
of  comparison  of  sensations  or  sensation  differences.  Equally  notice- 
able sensation  differences,  which  the  physiological  theory  can  inter- 
pret most  simply,  with  the  psychophysical,  as  equal  magnitudes,  are 
here  regarded  as  differences  which  represent  the  same  value  for  our 
comparison.  Equation  (i)  is  consequently  regarded  not  in  the  light  of 
the  difference  hypothesis  (which  makes  equal  absolute  sensation  differences 
correspond  to  equal  relative  stimulus  differences),  but  in  that  of  a  relation 
hypothesis  (which  makes  equal  relative  sensation  differences  corr^^pond 
to  equal  relative  stimulus  differences),  and  accordingly  writter 

A  i?  _  ^  Ar 
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This  psychological  explanation  is  based  upon  the  general  psycho- 
logical fact  that  we  do  not  possess  an  absolute  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  our  conscious  processes,  but  can  measure  them  only  by  one  another, 
1.^.,  by  comparing  the  intensity,  say,  of  a  sensation,  with  that  of 
another  present  at  the  moment.  This  fact  is  designated  by  Wundt 
a  general  law  of  relativity.  Weber's  law  thus  becomes  merely  a 
special  case  of  the  wider  uniformity,  which  manifests  itself  in  our 
inability  to  transcend  a  relative  estimation  of  intensity,  extension,  and 
duration  in  other  connections,  e.g,y  in  the  investigation  of  the  feelings 
and  of  temporal  and  spatial  magnitudes.  And  since,  further,  the 
principal  part  in  all  comparison  is  played  by  attention  or  appercep- 
tion (§  72.  4,  etc.),  Weber's  law  becomes  lor  Wundt  an  expression  of 
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of  stimulus  iar  Mnsatiun)  iiiiensity  to  apperrcpiioii.  (d) 
TUe  psychological  iiitiirpreuuion  mny,  however,  assume  a  (Jiffcr«nt 
(uim, — in  which  it  is  roptrscntcti  I'V  Ziclicn.  On  his  view,  Writer's  law 
is  a  law  of  assotiaUoii.  The  iOcas  of  'greater'  and  '  less'  are  associativcly 
«■onnected  with  tbc  slrongtr  and  weaker  sensation.  Not  every  sensation 
(lilfetciice  reproduces  such  an  idea,  but  only  a  difference  which  standa 
in  a  definite  relation  to  the  absolute  sensation  intensity,  Weber's  la«  ^_ 
may  ihcreJorc  be  written  as  follows:  two  or  more  sensation  differences 
reproduce  the  same  judgment  'different',  when  the  reblive  slimuliw 
diilcrences  correspomling  to  them  are  equal. 

5,  The  most  improbable  of  ai!  these  interpretations  is,  e^'idcutly, 
the  psychophysical.  Its  basal  assumption  of  die  equal  magnitude  o[ 
equally  noticeable  sensation  differences  is  exceedingly  precarious.  The 
point  is  wholly  missed  that  tlie  relation  obtaining  between  sensation 
and  the  account  given  of  sensation  is  too  complicated  to  admit  of 
our  cntcrtainiaj!  any  hope  of  sensation  measurement.  And  no  ex- 
planation is  given  uf  the  form  of  dependency  expressed  by  Weber's 
law,  other  than  an  arbitrary  and  undemonstrable  assertion  that  it  is 
a  remarkable  fundamental  fact.  Indeed,  it  is  not  loo  much  lo  say 
that  psychology  has  given  her  final  verdict  in  the  case  of  Fechner's 
law.  While  we  cannot  deny  the  importance  of  the  underlying  idea 
of  a  functional  relation  between  psjxbical  and  physical  phenomena, 
we  cannot  admit  the  necessity  of  a  logarithmic  proportion  in  this 
relation  or  the  validity  of  the  metaphysical  rellection  which  suggested 
it.  The  many  diflerences  in  the  observed  facts,  and  the  limited  range 
o^xn^  which  experiment  has  proved  Weber's  law  to  hold  have  not  re- 
ceivrd  their  due  share  of  attention,  and  the  assimiption  of  extraneous 
influeDces  preventing  an  exact  verification  of  tlie  law  in  external  psy- 
chophysifs  Is  inadequate  to  its  tusk.  The  two  other  interpretations 
ate  preferable  to  the  pnychophysital,  in  that  they  attempt  to  furnish 
a  real  explanation  by  bringing  Woher'.«  law  into  connection  with 
known  facts  of  physiolog)'  or  psychology.  The  physiological  view 
has  the  advaniage  of  the  psychological  in  ila  ability  to  meet  parti- 
cular fact*  with  particular  explanations;  the  psychological  has  the 
advantage  of  the  physiological  in  its  e.'fplicit  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
relations  involved  in  the  comparison  of  sensations.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  psychological  theory  does  not  exclude  a  physiological,  since  the 
central  nervous  processes  wliicli  run  parallel  to  apperception  or  asso- 
ciation must  »Utiid  to  the  physical  processes  running  parallel  to  sen- 
»itionit  In  the  relation  required  by  the  law.  It  is,  probably,  too  early 
to  attempt  a  decision.  The  more  genemlly  Weber's  law  is  confirmed 
in  case«  of  quantitative  comparison  of  conscious  processes,  the  great« 
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will  be  the  likelihood  of  the  psychological  interpretation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  limited  the  domain  within  which  the  law  is 
found  to  apply,  the  greater  will  be  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
the  physiological  explanation  with  its  adaptability  to  the  individual  fact. 
6.  The  question  of  the  psychological  significance  of  Weber's  law 
is  quite  different  h-om  that  of  its  interpretation.  We  have  spoken 
more  than  once  of  the  connection  between  memory  and  the  laws  of 
sensible  discrimination  (cf.  §  15.  i;  §  18.  i,  .5).  The  recognition 
of  sense  impressions  we  have  seen  to  be  dependent  not  upon  their 
absolute  but  upon  their  relative  likeness.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  musical  composition  may  be  rendered  without  suffering  any  con- 
siderable change  not  only  by  orchestras  or  choirs  of  different  strength, 
but  even  upon  the  piano,  the  dynamic  capacities  of  which  fall  very 
far  short  of  orchestral  production.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  can 
orientate  ourselves  in  our  surroundings  with  approximately  equal 
facility  under  very  different  conditions  of  illumination :  the  equal 
relative  brightness  differences  are  taken  to  be  equally  great.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  a  landscape  painting  does  not  displease  the  eye; 
but  may  even  deceive  it  by  producing  an  illusion  of  reality.  And  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  our  memory  of  something  seen  or  heard 
may  be  extremely  accurate  although  the  absolute  intensities  of  the 
impressions  are  altogether  impossible  of  reproduction.  All  this  is 
evidence  of  the  importance  and  purposiveness  of  Weber's  law  in 
our  daily  life.  The  thought  accordingly  suggests  itself  that  a  law  of  its 
character,  a  rule  of  perception,  must  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  organic  evolution :  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experiments  on 
the  lowest  organisms  have  given  a  similar  formulation  of  their  reaction 
upon  external  stimuli.  This  result  does  not  do  away  with  the  need  of  a 
detailed  explanation,  but  it  at  least  sets  the  law  in  the  perspective  of  a 
genetic  treatment.  We  must  be  especially  careful,  however,  to  avoid 
supposing  that  observations  on  the  sensitivity  of  lower  organisms  to  stimuli 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  physiological  theory  of  Weber's  law,  because, 
e,g.f  these  creatures  are  unable  to  compare  and  to  judge.  Weber's  law  is  ' 
the  law  of  a  relation  between  stimulus  and  judgment  and  not  of  one  between 
stimulus  and  reactive  movement ;  and  the  difference  between  the  organic 
processes  in  a  differentiated  nervous  system  and  a  homogeneous 
protoplasmic  mass  is  too  great  to  allow  of  translation  of  one  into 
the  other,  or  of  inference  from  the  protozoon  to  ourselves. 
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Ä    CENTRALLY  EXCITED  SENSATIONS. 

Chapter   IV.    Reproduction   and  Association. 

§  27.    Memory^  Imagination,  Reproduction. 

I.  The  guidance  afforded  us  in  our  discussion  of  peripherally 
excited  sensations  by  the  existence  of  adequate  stimuli  is  not  continued 
in  the  present  Section.  A  special  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
centrally  excited  sensations  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  difficult.  And 
the  stumbling  blocks  which  beset  the  path  of  inquiry  enable  us  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  all  the  terms  employed  to  designate  the 
phenomena,  some  of  the  commonest  of  which  are  named  in  the 
heading  of  this  paragraph,  are  still  loosely  defined  and  variously  applied. 
We  must,  therefore,  begin  by  clearly  stating  the  problems,  principles, 
and  concepts,  with  which  such  an  inquiry  has  to  deal.  What 
partially  replaces  the  guidance  previously  furnished  by  stimuli  is 
really  a  dogma,  which  we  may  formulate,  almost  in  the  words  of  a 
famous  philosophical  dictum,  as  follows:  nihil  est  in  memoria,  quod 
non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu.  In  our  own  terminology  the  proposition 
would  run:  there  is  no  centrally  excited  sensation  which  has  not 
previously  been  peripherally  excited.  The  English  philosophy  and 
psychology  have  declared  with  a  persistency  which  has  given  repeated 
assertion  the  appearance  of  axiomatic  truth  that  memorial  images 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  perceptions,  only  weaker — with  the  occasional 
addition  that  fancy  images  are  in  their  turn  weaker  than  memorial. 
A  proposition  like  this  obviously  makes  it  superfluous  to  undertake 
an  especial  investigation,  at  any  rate  of  the  quality  of  centrally 
excited  sensations.  But  its  correctness  has  never  been  demonstrated, 
and  its  constant  assumption  has  perhaps  done  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  render  this  department  of  psychok^gy  barren  and  schematic. 
We  shall  enter  upon  its  examination  in  detail  in  the  next  Section: 
fiist   of  all    we  will   attempt   a  critical   estimate   of  the  value  of  the 
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cause  the  movements,  but  that  they  appear  simultaneously  with  or  even 
noticeably  earlier  than  the  sensation.  The  whole  category  of  involuntary 
motor  phenomena  consequent  upon  sensory  stimulation  is  evidence  that 
the  effects  of  stimulus  upon  the  nervous  system  are  manifold,  and  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  physical  energy  transformed  into  a  sensory  ex- 
citation is  used  for  the  central  nervous  process  correlated  with  sensa- 
tion. If  we  assume  that  this  fraction  always  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  stimulus,  we  obtain  Weber's  law.  The  upper  ' 
and  lower  deviations  from  it,  and  the  fact  of  the  stimulus  limen  could 
then  be  explained  partly  by  reference  to  the  variations  in  excitability 
mentioned  above,  partly  by  the  resistance  offered  within  the  central 
organs,  and  partly  by  the  consideration  that  certain  weak  excitations, 
such  as  the  idio-retinal  light,  appear  to  be  constantly  maintained  as 
a  result  of  internal  stimulation. 

4«  (3)  (^)  The  psychological  explanation  of  Weber's  law,  of  which 
W.  Wundt  is  the  principal  representative,  also  assumes  that  sensation 
and  central  nervous  excitation  are  directly  proportional,  but  asserts 
further  that  both  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  stimulus.  It, 
therefore,  refers  the  facts  embraced  by  Weber's  law  to  the  process 
of  comparison  of  sensations  or  sensation  differences.  Equally  notice- 
able sensation  differences,  which  the  physiological  theory  can  inter- 
pret most  simply,  with  the  psychophysical,  as  equal  magnitudes,  are 
here  regarded  as  differences  which  represent  the  same  value  for  our 
comparison.  Equation  (i)  is  consequently  regarded  not  in  the  light  of 
the  difference  hypothesis  (which  makes  equal  absolute  sensation  differences 
conespond  to  equal  relative  stimulus  differences),  but  in  that  of  a  relation 
hypothesis  (which  makes  equal  relative  sensation  differences  corr"«pond 
to  equal  relative  stimulus  differences),  and  accordingly  writter 
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This  psychological  explanation  is  based  upon  the  general  psycho- 
logical fact  that  we  do  not  possess  an  absolute  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  our  conscious  processes,  but  can  measure  them  only  by  one  another, 
f>.,  by  comparing  the  intensity,  say,  of  a  sensation,  with  that  of 
another  present  at  the  moment.  This  fact  is  designated  by  Wundt 
a  general  law  of  relativity.  Weber's  law  thus  becomes  merely  a 
special  case  of  the  wider  uniformity,  which  manifests  itself  in  our 
inability  to  transcend  a  relative  estimation  of  intensity,  extension,  and 
duration  in  other  connections,  e.g,^  in  the  investigation  of  the  feelings 
and  of  temporal  and  spatial  magnitudes.  And  since,  further,  the 
principal  part  in  all  comparison  is  played  by  attention  or  appercep- 
tion (§   72.  4,  etc.),  Weber's  law  becomes  lor  Wundt  an  expression  of 
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or  stimulus  (or  sensati(ju)  intenxity  to  app<-xcrpiii.iii.    (^ 
The    psj-chologinl    intcr)ircUtJon    may,    however,    aseitrae   a  cIlRereiit 

forai,— in  which  it  is  represented  by  Ziehen.  On  his  view,  Weber's  law 
is  a  law  of  aBsocIation,  The  ideas  of  ■gicaict'and'less'areassociaüvcly 
connected  with  the  stronger  and  weaker  sensation.  Not  every  sensation 
dilTercnce  reproduces  such  an  idea,  but  only  a  difference  which  stands 
in  a  definite  relation  to  the  absolute  sensation  inlensilj',  Weber's  law  ,_ 
miiy  therefore  be  written  as  follows  t  two  or  more  sensation  differences 
reproduce  the  same  judgment  '  different',  when  the  relative  stimulus 
differences  corresponding  to  them  are  equal. 

5.  The  most  improbable  o(  all  these  interpretations  is,  evidently, 
the  psychophysical,  lis  basal  assuraplion  of  the  equal  magnitude  of 
equally  noticeable  sensation  differences  is  exceedingly  precarious.  The 
point  is  wholly  mi^ed  tlial  the  relation  obtaining  between  sensation 
and  the  account  given  of  sensation  is  too  complicated  to  admit  of 
our  entertaining  any  hope  of  sensation  measurement.  And  no  ex- 
planntion  is  given  of  the  form  of  dependency  expressed  by  Weber's 
law,  other  than  an  arbitrary  and  undemonslrable  assertion  that  it  is 
a  remarkable  fundamental  fact.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  psychology  has  given  her  final  verdict  in  tiie  case  of  Fechner's 
law.  While  we  cannot  deny  the  imjiorlance  of  the  underlying  idea 
of  a  fniirtional  relation  between  psychical  and  physical  phenomena, 
we  cannot  admit  the  necessity  of  a  logarithmic  proportion  in  this 
relation  or  the  validity  of  the  metaphysical  reflection  which  su^ested 
it.  The  many  differences  in  the  observed  facts,  and  the  limited  range 
over  which  experiment  has  proved  Weber's  law  to  hold  have  not  re- 
ceived their  due  .«hare  of  attention,  and  the  assumption  of  extraneous 
tnBuenees  |)re%'enting  an  exact  verification  of  the  law  in  external  psy- 
chophysica  is  inadequate  to  ils  task.  The  two  other  interpretations 
arc  preferable  to  the  psychophysical,  in  that  they  attempt  to  furnish 
a  real  explanation  by  bringing  Weber's  law  into  connection  with 
known  fiicts  of  physiology  or  psychology.  The  physiological  view 
has  the  advantage  of  llie  psychological  in  its  ability  to  meet  parti- 
cular facts  with  pntticulai  explimaiions ;  the  psychological  has  the 
advantage  of  Ihc  physiological  in  its  explicit  recognition  of  the  peculiar 
»lutions  involved  in  the  comparison  of  sensations.  It  is  obvii>us  that 
the  psycho  logical  llieory  does  not  exclude  a  physiological,  since  the 
central  ncivou.'«  processes  which  run  parallel  to  apperception  or  asso- 
ciation must  Ktand  to  the  physical  processes  running  parallel  to  sen- 
sations in  the  relation  required  by  the  law.  It  is,  probably,  too  early 
to  attempt  a  decision.  The  more  generally  Weber's  law  is  confirmed 
in  cases  of  quantitative  companion  of  conscious  pruresses,  the  grea^tci 
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attention  which  it  deserves,  and  a  theory  has  been  propounded  that 
\  a  *  quality  of  knownness '  attaches  to  immediately  recognised  sensations. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  theory  merely  introduces  a  new  word,  instead 
of  proceeding  by  way  of  careful  analysis  and  detailed  e3q)lanation — a 
word,  moreover,  which  may  very  well  carry  with  it  the  erroneous 
suggestion  that  familiar  ideas  as  such  possess  a  peculiar  attribute,  ue^ 
that  of  familiarity :  but  at  least  it  admits  by  implication  that  a  judgment  1 
of  familiarity  can  be  passed  without  the  intermediation  of  particular 
memorial  images,  and  thus  raises  the  question  of  the  real  basis  of  this 
judgment.  In  our  own  view,  its  foundation  consists  (i)  in  the  especial 
effectiveness  for  central  excitation  of  familiar  impressions  or  memorial 
images,  and  (2)  in  the  characteristic  mood  which  they  ordinarily  induce, 
and  which  embraces  both  pleasurable  (or  at  least  comfortable)  affective 
states  and  the  corresponding  organic  sensations. 

5.     (i)  No  argument  is  required  to  prove  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
known   for  central   excitation  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
unknown.    While   the  former  more  or  less  quickly  arouses  the  most 
various  local,  temporal,  conceptual,  etc.  ideas,  showing  all  degrees  of 
relation   to   the   perceived    or  remembered  impression,  the  unknown 
stands  in  isolation,  and  can  be  brought  into  connection  with  our  exist- 
ing mental  furniture  only  by  definite  judgments  of  reference  and  com-w 
parison.     Of  course,   for  the  developed  consciousness  there  is  hardly» 
any   such   thing  as  an  absolutely  unknown.    Some  concept  or  other' 
will  always  admit  of  application  to  the  impression,  however  novel;  or, 
in    psychological  phraseology,   every  sensation  will  reproduce  at  least 
a  verbal  idea.     But  recognition  does  not,  as  a  rule,  consist  in  a  mere 
general    determination  of  this  kind,  but  rather  in  the  wholly  specifio^ 
judgment  that  a  given  impression  has  been  already  experienced.     If 
is  sufficient  for  direct  recognition,  in  this  connection,  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  known  impression  (in  the  present  sense  of  the  word)  for  central 
excitation  is  noticeably  different  from  that  of  the  impression  not  yet 
individually    experienced,    without   there  being  any  clear  idea  of  the 
particular    elements  which  justify  or  underlie  the  judgment.     For  the" 
most   part,    the  judgments  of  this  direct  recognition  are  not  further 
specialised;    there   is   only  an  immediate  reproduction  of  the  name 
'known'.     It   is   facilitated    by   the  working  of  a  psychological  law, 
absolutely  valid  within  certain  limits,— the  law  that  general  denominations^ 
-   are  more  easily  reproduced  than  special.     (2)  The  mood  into  which 
we   are  thrown  by  familiar  impressions,  again,  is  essentially  different 
from  that  induced  by  unfamiliar.     If  we  abstract  from  the  particular 

psychological  treatises.    It  appears  as  if  schematftm  had  here  gained  an  easy  victory 
over  the  presentment  of  facts  as  they  really  are. 
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diatactet  o(  tlie  Iwo  in  th«  given  case,  and  from  Tlic  differences  in 
the  Mate  ot  cpnsciousn««  preceding  ihcm  (expectation  and  unprepared 
altcnlton),  wc  may  f^y  th»t  ü\c  tnown,  as  known,  has  a  reassuring 
or  pleasurable  effect,  while  the  unknown,  as  unknown,  is  disquieting  oi 
UDplcaBant.  This  is  intimately  connected  with  the  indisputable  biological 
and  practical  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown.  Every  impression  produces  a  certain  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  hving  organism;  but  while  known  phenomena  reproduce 
a  RCiisoiy  and  motor  reaction,  previously  employed  and  tested,  with 
relative  eaw  and  certainty,  unknown  must  be  assimilated,  and  ao 
appropriate  form  of  reaction  discovered.  It  is  readily  intelligible, 
therefore,  that  feelings  and  organic  sensations  are  aroused  and  moulded 
in  a  distinctive  manner  by  a  recognisable  impression. 

6.  Two  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  view  of  direct 
recognition,  {a)  It  may  be  said  that  it  only  pushes  the  re^il  problem 
one  step  further  back,  in  refernng  the  recognition  of  an  iiiipre.süiun 
to  the  mood  reproduced  by  it,  or  to  its  especial  effectiveness  fur 
central  e;icitation, — /.#.,  to*  something  which  itself  constitutes  the  object 
of  recognition,  and  only  in  that  way  can  furnisli  tlie  basis  of  the 
iccognitory  judgment,  tif  this  objection  held,  tliere  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  direct  recognition,  but  only  indirect;  and  the  mediation  which 
it  posits  mtwt  be  conceived  of  as  continued  to  infinity.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  mood  must  in  its  turn  be  mediated  by  the  recollection 
of  particular  elements,  and  so  on.  We  may  abstract  from  this  t^äuelio 
ad  absurJum,  and  consider  only  the  denial  of  the  fact  of  direct 
recognitiui].  If  the  fact  is  substantiated,  as  we  believe  it  is,  a  simple 
difference  in  the  eHeciivencaa  of  the  known  and  the  unknown  is 
plainly  adequate  to  -its  explanation,  in  as  much  as  these  quite  general 
dctcnoinations  are  all  tliat  are  involved  in  it.  I  (b)  It  may  be  urged  that 
we  have  asserted  the  possibility  pfa  judgment  of  familianty  in  cases  where 
tlie  variüUH  reasons  which  justify  it  aie  not  rcproduceable.  This  objection, 
hbwever,  is  simply  the  expression  of  a  logical  postulule ;  not  a  rule 
of  psychological  reaction.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  remarked  just  now, 
the  psychological  law  is  that  the  denominations  of  general  concepts 
ate  more  quickly  and  easily  reproduced  than  those  of  special.  This 
law  Is  Itself  only  a  particular  case  of  the  universal  rule  that  the 
frequency  of  excitation  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  reproductivity 
of  impression.  Since  the  name  of  a  logical  category  must,  in  general, 
occur  in  consciousness  far  more  frequently  üian  the  name  of  the 
iadividual  subsumed  tii  it  (it  can  be  referred  to  a  far  greater  numlwr 
of  reproducing  stimuli),  it  will  appear  more  easily  and  more  quickly 
in    the   given  case.     This  tact  has  an  imporiani   bearing   upon   iho 
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significance  of  concepts,  and  more  especially  of  general  concepts,  and 
upon  the  explanation  of  scientific  development.  It  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  experience  that  when  memory  begins  to  fail  in  consequence  of 
age,  concrete  names,  and  particularly  the  names  of  individual  persons 
or  things,  are  forgotten  before  abstract.  Another  illustration  of  the 
law  is  afforded  by  the  result  of  experiments  by  the  procedure  without 
knowledge.  The  existence  of  a  difference  between  the  compared 
sensations  is  earlier  remarked  than  the  direction  which  it  takes,  or 
the  nature  of  the  objects  between  which  it  obtains. 

7.  It  follows  from  this  conception  of,  direct  recognition  that  its 
judgments  will  not  seldom  be  erroneous.  Two  kinds  of  wrong  judg- 
ment are  possible.  We  may  regard  something  as  known  which  has 
not  been  individually  experienced,  and  we  may  declare  something  to 
be  unknown  which  has  been  a  matter  of  individual  experience,  (i) 
We  can  explain  the  first  error,  by  assuming  that  the  effects  which  we 
have  described  above  may  be  produced  not  only  by  precisely  identical 
processes  or  objects,  but  also  by  those  which  ate  simply  more  or  less 
similar,  i.e,,  which  are  either  partially  coincident  with  the  contents 
of  the  original  sensations,  or  evince  no  noticeable  difference  to  a  sen- 
sible discrimination  so  unfavourably  circumstanced.  Thus  we  may 
imagine  that  we  have  previously  been  in  some  place  which  it  can  be 
proved  we  have  never  seen  before,  or  that  we  know  an  individual 
whom  we  have  certainly  never  met,  etc.  It  may  be  that  Plato  in  his 
doctrine  of  &vdpLvri<fig  and  pre-existence  was  thinking  of  experiences 
of  this  kind,  (ii)  The  second  error  is  due,  oa  our  theory,  to  the  fact 
that  the  unrecognised  impression  was  too  transient,  or  appeared  too 
seldom,  or  was  separated  by  too  long  an  interval  from  its  revival,  to 
be  able  to  produce  a  noticeable  effect  upon  reproduction  or  mood. — 
Lastly,  the  question  arises,  whether  one  of  these  two  factors  which  we 
regard  as  the  basis  of  direct  recognition  is  to  be  considered  funda- 
mental, or  whether  the  two  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  co- 
ordinate ^resultants  of  the  operation  of  the  known,  however  different 
the  value  of  each  may  be  in  a  given  case.  Unaided  introspection  can 
hardly  return  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  But  certain 
pathological  observations  in  cases  of  mental  blindness  and  menial 
deafness  (Munk)  seem  to  admit  of  a  definite  interpretation  which  throws 
light  upon  it.  By  mental  blindness  and  mental  deafness  is  meant  the 
incapacity  of  cognising  aajobject^Qfjense  perception  in  its  tru§  sig- 
nificance, or  of  naming  it  and  making  use'  of  its  experientially  known 
properties.  Thus,  if  a  patient  be  given  a  spoon,  he  may  see  it  and 
even  declare  that  it  is  familiar,  but  be  unable  to  name  it  or  to  put 
it   to   any   use,   etc.    Such   cases  may  rise  to  the  extreme  of  logical 
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piiadi».  Thni,  a  pattect  hai  been  known  to  describe  a  fork  exactly, 
and  yet  not  to  cognise  it  aa  a  fork  when  it  was  shown  her.  Here 
we  obviously  have  an  abrogation  of  the  repioduring  effect  of  impres- 
■ions.  That  these  may,  nevertheless,  appear  familiar  must  be  due  to 
the  power  of  what  we  have  called  mood  to  exert  an  influence  indepen- 
dently of  their  effectiveness  for  central  excitation,  i.t.,  as  a  co-ordinate 
factor  in  the  recognitory  process. 

8.    It  is  plain  Hj^t  direct  recognition  supplies  no  foundation  for  the^ 
statement  that  memorr  images  are  merely  revived  peicgptiops^  Nc 
comparison  of  the  two  is  carried  out.     But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  other- 
wise with  indirect  recognition.     In  ccrtiiin  cases,  and  especially  when 
a  recollection  requires   time  and  trouble  for  its  full  development,  we 
can   observe    a    real    comparison    of  the   reproduced  and  peripherally 
excited  impressions.     Two  general  types  of  indirect  recognition  can  be 
kJ        disting;uished.     In   the  firsL  the  environment  of  the  recognised  object 
'7,\      (not  only   in  the  spatial  sense,  but  regarded  as  the  sum  of  attendant 
^    '      and  simultaneously   perceptible  processes)   is  noticeably  the  same  as 
/;^7  .  ijnore;   in  the  second,  it  is  noticeably  difTcrent  from  that  of  the  pre- 
_^.j'vious  perception.     In    the  former  case,  indirect  rccogutlion  admits  of 
f*(}      'resolution    injp.,. a.. series    of   acts    of  direct  recognition:  not  only  the 
individual  deRnite  object,  but  the  individual  circumstances  are  succes- 
sively judged  to  be  fanvliar.     But  It  will  deserve  the  name  of  indirect 
recognition,  whenever  the  object  itself,  even  if  nothing  else,  is  recog- 
nised solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  familiarity  of  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances.   If  -on   the   other   hand,   the    environment  is  noticeably 
different,  indirect  recognition  will  be  effected  when  the  object  reminds 
I    us_of    its    previous    surroundings,    i.e.,    reproduces    sensations    which 
'   represent  them,  or  knowledge  about  them,  etc.    In  virtue  of  this  effect- 
iveness   for   central  excitation,   which  plainly  assumes  a  quite  definite 
form  in  consciousness,  the  object  itself  is  here  placed  in  the  category  of 
the  known.     That  the  same  object  is  compared  with  its  own  memorial 
image  for  purposes   of  recognition   can   happen   but  rarely,  and  then 
only    under    the    unfavourable    conditions    already    referred  to.     It  is 
evidently  impossible  to  assert  on  this  bnsis  that  qualitative  likeness  is 
established  by  the  direct  comparison  of  perception  and  memory  image. 
The  assumption  of  their  identity  rests,  therefore,  not  upon  any  adc- 
quifte  empirical  induction,  ^^ut  upon  ilie  old  sensualistic  idea  that  the 
mind  can  store  in  memory  nothing  which  it  has  not  received  through 
the  sense^  and  upon  the  view,  which  has  found  many  representatives 
in  modem  times,  that  the  same  ncrvoas  centres  form  the  substrate  of 
perception  and  memorial  image. — Hunk's  contrary  ailment  from  the 
fiicts  of  mental  blindness  and  'mental  deafness  to  a  physiological  and 
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anatomical  separateness  of  these  centres  is  shown  by  the  outcome  of 
the  present  discussion  to  be  altogether  insufficient. 

9.  The  same  thing  holds  of  fancy  images.  Here  again,  the  recognition 
of  the  elementary  constituents  is  no  proof  of  the  agreement  of  their 
contents  with  those  of  the  perception  and  memory  image.  Direct 
comparison  v;ith  the  perceived  object  is  so  far  facilitated,  that  there 
is  no  coincidence  at  any  rate  in  the  arrangement  of  qualities,  ue., 
that  one  series  cannot  completely  overlie  the  other.  But  the  condi- 
tions of  comparison  in  general  are  just  as  imfavourable  as  before. 
Moreover,  memory  and  imagination  show  great  individual  differences, 
which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  paralleled  by  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  perception.  We  speak  of  a  special  development  of  the  audi- 
tory or  visual  memory, — of  a  special  tendency  to  reproduce  verbal 
images  in  contradistinction  to  a  predominant  inclination  to  recollect 
in  terms  of  concrete  pictorial  images.  We  cannot  say  that  these  cases 
present  equally  clear  differences  in  the  accuracy  and  ease  of  auditory 
or  visual  perception,  etc.  Few  persons  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
reproducing  colours  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  and  the  recollection 
of  tones  or  series  of  tones  is  at  least  very  largely  assisted  by  the 
motor  excitations  of  the  vocal  organs,  which,  if  they  do  not  make 
reproduction  possible  in  the  first  place,  are  able  considerably  to 
increase  its  clearness.  But  it  has  not  been  found  that  recognition  is 
particularly  deficient  in  persons  with  poor  visual  memory,  ue.,  that 
because  they  are  unable  to  imagine  a  colour  tone,  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  for  them  to  recognise  a  definite  colour  which  they  have 
previously  seen.  We  are,  therefore,  again  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
recognition  does  not  consist  essentially  in  a  comparison  of  reproduced 
and  perceived  qualities. 

I  have  made  observations  upon  several  persons  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  power  of  the  recollection  (reproduction)  of  colour  tones.  We  sat  in  a 
darkened  chamber,  and  I  required  my  subjects  to  reproduce  definite  colours, 
which  I  named  to  them  in  any  order:  yellow,  green,  red,  etc.  In  most  cases 
the  reproduction  was  effected  with  more  or  less  vividness  in  some  10  sec.  But 
one  observer  was  absolutely  incapable  of  forming  a  sensory  idea  of  any  coloured 
object.  He  saw  nothing,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  although  plenty  of  time 
was  allowed  him.  His  visual  perception  was  quite  normal,  and  he  stated  that 
he  had  never  had  illusions.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  his  auditory  repro- 
duction. The  process  of  recognition,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  was  entirely 
normal.  Here  then,  we  have  a  person  who  recollects  and  remembers  without 
memory  images,  and  has  thoughts  and  ideas  without  images  of  imagination.  It 
is  certainly  difficult  to  bring  his  case  within  the  schema  of  association  and 
reproduction  current  in  psychological  treatises. 

10.  Two  results  follow  from  these  considerations;  that  what  we 
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—Cftll.  t«collectioa  ii  by  no  means  identical  with  the  reproduction  of  / 
tftit  irhich  we  n^ec^  bot  that,  on  the  contraiy,  reproduction  plays 
a  relatively  unimportaDt  part  in  the  total  process;  and  that  if  we 
give  up  the  dogma  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  Section,  we  have 
absolutely  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  centrally  excited 
■ensations,  while  we  have  facts  which  appear  to  show  that  their 
relation  to  peripherally  excited  sensations  is  not  a  simple  one.  If, 
in  conclusion,  we  enquire  what  arc  the  conditions  of  the  origina'ion 
or  the  phenomena  of  centrally  excited  sensations,  we  arc  invariably 
referred  to  atmciaiiony  a  form  of  connection  between  scnK;iti'>ns  or 
ideas  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  one  lenii  of 
it  is  fullowed  by  the  revival  of  the  nthir.  It  will  nuw  be  uur  taST 
{a)  to  examine  the  properties  of  centrally  excited  scnsation-i  in  the 
light  of  the  few  experimental  investigations  wliicii  have  hitherto  been 
made,  and  (i)  to  discover  what  we  can  of  their  cundittuiis,  and  so 
pave  the  way  for  their  theory.  Where  recfJIcclion  is  iiivohed  in 
these  inquiries,  it  too  will  occupy  our  attention.  We  may,  however, 
remark  at  once  that  the  most  important  thing  for  rcrnl  lection  in 
general  is  the  possibility  of  movements  which  can  be  guided  by  the 
will  to  imitate  the  contents  of  perception.  The  repetition  of  words 
and  tones  which  we  have  heard  spoken  and  sung,  and  the  drawing 
and  painting  of  lights  and  shades  and  colours  seen,  not  only  facilitate 
and  strengthen  recollection,  but  furnish  an  opportunity  wiiich  is 
independent  of  the  contingency  of  perception  for  t!ie  repetition  of 
the  impressions  to  be  remembered.  We  can  accordingly  understand 
how  it  is  that  we  so  often  recollect  by  merely  noticing  the  movements 
or  impulses  to  the  movements  whicji  would  serve  to  produce  a 
particular  impression,  and  that  some  psychologists  believe  that  all 
recollection  takes  place  in  this  way. 

The  Investigation  of  Association  and  Memory. 

I.  Galton  appears  to  have  been  the  Itrst  t<i  apply  an  c.Yi>erinieiital 
method  to  the  investigation  of  the  '  ii.sstrciation  of  ideas '.  His  earlier 
and  cruder  procedure  was  to  walk  leisurely  along  a  busy  thoroughfare 
for  a  distance  of  some  450  yards,  attentively  scrutinising  every  suc- 
cessive object  (some  3CX)  were  viewed)  that  caught  his  eyes,  and  hold- 
ing the  attention  upon  it  until  one  or  two  thoughts  had  arisen  by 
way  of  direct  association.  Out  of  the  otiservations  taken  tn  this  way  grew 
the  following  method,  A  list  ol  75  words  was  written  out  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper.  They  were  exposed  one  by  one;  and  a  fhrnn'^crnph 
was  started  as  each  was  cognised,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  "about  a 
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couple  of  ideas  in  direct  association  with  the  word  had  arisen  **  in  the 
mind.  These  associative  ideas  were  written  down,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  then  resumed  with  the  next  word.  The  results  were  subjected 
both  to  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  (cf.  §  71.  7). 

2.  Galton's  method  has  been  developed  on  its  quantitative  side  in 
experiments  upon  the  duration  of  the  association  reaction  (cf.  §§ 
70.  6,  71.  6).  It  has  been  turned  to  qualitative  account,  in  various 
forms,  by  Scripture  and  Münsterberg,  (i)  Scripture's  experiments  were 
made  in  a  darkened  chamber,  completely  protected  from  external 
disturbances.  Internal  sources  of  error  were  also  as  far  as  possible 
eliminated.  The  observer  was  not  hurried  by  the  thought  that  his 
association- time  was  being  measured ;  and  the  "  Now !  "  of  the  experi- 
menter induced  an  approximately  constant  state  of  consciousness. 
The  "  Now ! "  was  called  out  two  seconds  before  the  experiment 
(§  5»  4)*  ^^  the  visual  series  a  white  card,  on  which  was  pasted  a  word, 
picture,  symbol,  etc.,  was  illuminated  for  four  sec.  The  subject  might 
name  his  associations  at  any  time  during  this  exposure  limit;  but  was 
required  to  arrest  the  train  of  associated  ideas  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  stimulus.  Some  visual  experiments  were  also  made  with  a  large 
coloured  surface  as  stimulus ;  and  other  series  were  taken  with  sounds, 
tastes,  and  tactual  impressions.  (2)  Münsterberg's  earlier  inquiry  is 
directed  upon  the  more  special  question  whether  there  is  any  qualitative 
difference  between  the  apperceptive  and  associative  connection  of  ideas 
(§  77'  4)'  The  reaction  method  was  employed  throughout.  There 
are  two  groups  of  experiments.  The  first  seeks  to  show  that  the  final 
psychical  results  of  voluntary  ideation  can  be  produced  without  con- 
scious activity  of  the  will;  the  second  to  relate  acts  of  choice  or  judgment 
with  cases  of  mere  association,  under  conditions  which  prove  that  the 
same  psychophysical  explanation  must  hold  for  both  alike.  The  former 
procedure  is  described  and  criticised  by  the  author  below  (§  70.  2). 
In  the  latter,  the  hypothesis  that,  in  the  compound  reaction,  process 
follows  process  in  serial  order  is  tested  by  a  progressive  complication 
of  reaction  conditions  (from  "Name  the  associate  of  gold!  " — "Silver!" 
to,  e,g.,  "  Which  is  more  impressive :  the  finest  drama  of  Shakespeare 
or  the  finest  opera  of  Wagner?" — "Lohengrin!")  and  a  direct  inter- 
comparison  of  the  numerical  results  obtained. — One  of  Münsterberg's 
later  studies  is  discussed  below  (§  28.  i,  2). 

3.  Turning  from  investigations  of  association  to  those  of  memory, 
we  have  to  mention,  in  the  first  instance,  the  work  of  Ebbinghaus 
(§§  30-  5i  8;  31.  7).  In  this  research  memory  (learning,  retention, 
reproduction)  is  measured  in  terms  of  two  of  its  external  conditions: 
time  and  the  number  of  repetitions.     Some  2300  'nonsense'  syllables 
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Amned,  eadi  «Ritainäig  two  consonants  and  one  of  eleven  voweb 
and  diphthongs.  These  were  mixed  together,  and  series  of  different 
length  drawn  from  them  in  the  order  of  chance.  The  separate  series 
were  read  aloud  repeatedly,  until  they  could  be  voluntarily  just  re- 
produced, iA.,  until  they  could  be  said  '  by  heart,'  when  the  first  term 
was  given,  without  hesitation,  in  a  deßnite  tempo,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  accuracy.  The  metliod  has  four  advantages.  The 
material  is  comparatively  simple  (though  eye,  ear  and  vocal  muscles 
are  concerned  in  the  learning  of  the  syllables);  it  is  comparatively 
uniform  (though  certain  differences  of  ease  and  difüculty  were  notice- 
able); it  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  combinations  of  the  same 
character;  and  it  readily  admits  of  quantitative  variation.  Constancy 
of  experimental  conditions  was  secured  by  the  observance  of  several 
rules.  The  separate  series  were  always  read  completely  through  from 
banning  to  end;  reading  and  repetition  were  performed  at  a  uniform 
rapidity;  a  single  rhythm  was  introduced;  the  interval  between  ex- 
periment and  experiment  remained  the  same;  learning  was  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  f>.,  the  attention  was  held  at  the  highest  level 
of  concentration;  all  artificial  aids  to  memory  were  excluded;  and  the 
external  circumstances  of  experimentation  (lime  of  day,  previous  wnrk, 
etc.)  stricdy  regulated.  Four  sources  of  error  appeared  to  be  incapable 
of  absolute  elimination;  neither  material  nor  external  circumstances 
could  be  made  absolutely  imifoim;  predisposition  varied;  and  as 
Ebbinghaus  was  at  once  experimenter  and  experimentee,  theories  and 
interpretations  might  be  expected  to  take  shape  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation,  and,  though  unremarked,  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
experimental  results. — The  points  considered  in  the  enquiry  are  as 
follows:  the  dependency  of  the  rapidity  with  whicli  a  series  is  learned 
upon  the  number  of  syllables  contained  in  it;  the  dependency  of 
retention  upon  the  number  of  repetitions,  upun  the  frequency  with 
which  the  series  has  been  brought  to  the  limit  of  just  possible  repro- 
duction by  repeated  learning,  and  upon  the  succession  of  terms  in  the 
series;  and  the  dependency  of  retenlion  and  forgelfulness  upon  time 
interval. 

The  method  followed  by  ELbingliuus  has  recently  been  discussed 
in  an  elaborate  monograph,  on  the  basis  of  new  experiments,  by 
HUlIer  and  Schumann.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  question  of 
the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  results,  with  which  these  authors 
(as  well  as  Ebbinghaus  himself)  deal  at  some  length.  Tiiey  suggest 
the  following  methodological  improvements:  that  cxprrimcnts  should 
always  be  made  by  two  persons;  that  the  syllables  should  be  presented 
to  the  observer  by  a  special  rotation  apparatus;  that  they  should  be 
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made  more  uniform  than  in  Ebbinghaus'  series;  that  the  interval 
between  experiment  and  experiment  should  be  objectively  regulated 
by  definite  rules,  valid  for  all  observers;  and  that  the  observers  should 
be  carefully  chosen,  and  work  begun  only  with  those  who  can  devote 
a  considerable  period  of  time  to  the  research.  The  advantages  of  the 
amended  method  are  demonstrated  in  detail,  and  exact  directions 
given  for  the  construction  of  syllables,  etc. 

4.  Wolfe  (§  31.  6,  7)  remarks  that  Ebbinghaus'  material  is  not 
the  simplest  possible,  since  memory  need  not  demand  the  co-operation 
of  three  senses.  He  separates  the  special  problem  of  tonal  memory 
from  that  of  memory  in  general ;  and  employs  the  procedure  by  recogni- 
tion (stimulus  repeated,  and  judged  as  *same'  or  'different')  in  preference 
to  that  by  reproduction  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Two  sets  of  experiments 
were  taken,  under  slightly  different  conditions,  by  the  method  of  right 
and  wrong  cases  (§  8.  3).  In  the  first,  five  standard  tones  were  used. 
These  were  varied,  within  narrow  limits,  during  the  experimental  series. 
The  compared  tones  might  differ  from  the  standard  by  4,  8,  or  12 
vibrations  in  the  i  sec,  and  were  given  after  intervals  of  i  to  120 
sec.  In  the  second  set,  eleven  standard  tones  were  used,  and  kept 
constant  throughout  a  series.  The  compared  tones  might  differ  by  4 
or  8  vibrations,  and  were  given  after  intervals  of  i  to  75  sec.  The 
investigation  deals  with  the  dependency  of  tonal  memory  upon  time 
interval,  upon  pitch,  and  upon  general  conditions  (practice  and  fatigue). 
Both  musical  and  unmusical  observers  took  part  in  it. 

5.  Lehmann  (§  31.  5,  6)  attacks  the  problem  of  recognition  itself, 
in  two  investigations,  making  it  the  touchstone  of  the  validity  of  the 
two  Maws'  of  association,  similarity  and  contiguity  (§  29).  His  experi- 
ments fall  into  four  groups,  (i)  First  paper:  Visual  experiments  on 
*  simple  '  recognition. — These  form  the  counterpart  of  the  auditory  ex- 
periments of  Wolfe.  The  observer  sits  in  a  dark  room.  A  standard  gray 
(black  and  white  sectors)  disc,  n,  is  shown  him.  After  a  certain  interval, 
t,  either  n  is  exposed,  or  a  brighter  disc,  /,  or  a  darker,  m.  This  second 
gray  is  judged  to  be  equal  to  or  different  from  that  of  n.  The  experiment 
is  repeated,  after  an  interval,  with  the  same  «,  /,  and  w,  given  in 
different  order.  This  is  done  10  times;  and  then  a  new  series  is 
taken,  with  different  «,  /,  m,  and,  perhaps,  /.  Lehmann  investigated 
the  dependency  of  recognition  upon  the  difference  between  the  sensa- 
tions, and  the  number  of  impressions;  upon  the  time  interval;  and 
upon  general  conditions  (individual  disposition  and  practice),  (ii)  Visual 
experiments  upon  recognition  *by  definition*.— Three  series  of 
grays  were  formed,  between  the  extremes  of  black  and  white;  one 
consisting  of  5,  one  of  6,  and  one  of  9  equal  sensation  differences. 
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I  wu  ihowa  to  die  observer,  anaiiged  in  the  order  from 
black  to  white.  After  b  brief  interval,  the  5,  6  or  9  temis  were  exposed 
■inglf,  in  any  succession;  and  the  observer  was  required  to  state  the 
place  in  the  series  which  each  occupied.  These  experiments  were 
supplemented  by  others,  similar  to  those  of  (i),  except  that  two  discs 
were  displayed  simultaneously  in  the  first  instance,  and  one  of  them 
again  after  the  lapse  of  /;  and  that  the  obaerver  was  asked  to  judge 
whether  this  isolated  disc  was  the  darlter  or  lighter  of  the  original  two. 
The  dependencies  investigated  were  those  upon  the  dilTerences  of  the 
sensations,  the  time  interval,  and  disposition  and  practice,  (iii)  Second 
paper:  Olfactory  experiments  on  'direct'  recognition.— A  series  of  62 
scents  was  prepared.  The  observer  was  asked  to  decide,  first  of  all, 
whether  the  sensation  was  familiar;  and  if  it  was,  to  write  down  all 
the  ideas  called  up  by  it.  Some  to  or  20  e.\periments  constituted  a 
series.  No  time  limit  was  set  to  the  separate  experiment.  The 
observers  were  not  chembts,  and  could  not  recognise  the  stimuli  by 
their  appearance.  The  scents  were  not  intensive,  nor  was  a  series  long 
enough  to  fatigue  the  organ,  (iv)  Auditory  experiments  on  'prepared' 
recognition, — Two  series  were  taken.  In  the  first,  a  standard  stimulus 
(dropping  of  a  steel  ball  from  a  known  height)  was  followed  at  vari- 
able intervals  by  a  stimulus  of  comparison,  whose  intensity  was  varied 
in  both  directions  until  subjective  equality  was  reached..  In  the  others, 
the  second  stimulus  was  kept  constant,  and  judgment  made  in  terms 
of  the  first  (variable)  sound.  Three  intervals,  (2,  4  and  6  sec.)  were 
investigated. 

6,  Binet  has  recently  published  the  results  of  an  invcsti^'ation  into 
the  development  of  visual  memory  in  children.  Some  300  boys  from 
the  primary  schools  of  Paris  were  examined  by  classes  {average  age 
7  to  9,  9  to  II,  and  11  to  13),  the  experiments  being  made  upon 
groups  of  lour,  (i)  Method  of  recognilir»n.  (a)  A  standard  vertical 
line  (1.5,  4,  16,  40  or  68  mm.)  was  shown  for  5  or  6  sec.  After 
an  interval  of  4  or  5  sec.,  a  series  of  vertical  lines  (single  point  to  i 
cm.,  differences  of  0.5  mm.;  point  to  8  cm.,  differences  of  4  mm.) 
was  displayed,  and  the  subject  required  to  indicate  the  line  which 
appeared  equal  to  the  standard,  (p)  The  standard  was  directly  com- 
pared with  the  scries.  It  was  placed  below  the  latter,  at  a  distance 
of  about  10  cm.  from  it.  (ii)  Method  of  reproduction,  (a)  The  standard 
lines,  shown  horizontally,  were  drawn  by  the  subjects  from  memory, 
or  (ß)  were  copied,  the  standard  remaining  exposed  during  the 
experiment. 

The  same  author  has  further  examined  the  'typical'  memories  of 
blindfold  chess  players  (visual)  and  professional  calculators  (visual  and 
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auditory),   and   has  compared  the  number  memory  of  the  latter  with 
the  simulated  number  memory  acquired  by  mnemotechny  (cf.  §  30.  5). 

Binet  distinguishes  four  methods  of  memorial  investigation,  (i)  The  method  of 
description  consists  simply,  as  the  name  implies,  in  the  characterisation  of  an 
object  'from  memory/  (ii)  The  method  of  recognition,  (iii)  The  method  of 
reproduction,  (iv)  The  method  of  comparison,  A  given  impression  is  compared 
with  the  memory  image  of  a  previous  impression  (cf,  the  sensation  method  of 
right  and  wrong  cases).  The  last  three  methods  are  the  more  important.  They 
can  be'  employed  (a)  where  the  functions  of  experimenter  and  experimentee  are 
combined  in  the  same  individual  (Münsterberg);  (j5)  where  two  persons  serve 
alternately  as  observer  and  experimenter;  and  (y)  where  experiments  are  made 
by  a  single  experimenter  upon  a  large  class  (Binet  and  Henri,  Jastrow,  Bourdon). 
They  are  of  assistance  for  the  investigation  of  individual  memories  (typical, 
professional,  etc.);  of  'mental  span',  or  the  number  of  objects  which  can  be 
fixed  in  memory  in  a  given  time;  of  the  persistence  of  memory;  etc.,  etc. 
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§  28.    The  Attributes  of  Centrally  Excited  Sensations. 

I.  Centrally  excited  sensations,  like  peripherally  excited,  must  be 
accredited  with  quality,  intensity,  and  a  temporal  and  spatial  character. 
The  exact  determination  of  these  attributes,  however,  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  since  they  do  not  stand  in  a  simple  functional  relation  to 
external  stimuli,  and  are  only  occasionally  distinct  or  persistent  enough 
to  allow  of  detailed  description.  Important  as  the  question  of  their 
definition  is,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  experimentally  approached  except 
by  indirect  methods.  The  first  point  of  interest  is,  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  the  corresponding  attributes  of  peripherally  excited  sensa- 
tions. Its  elucidation  has  been  attempted  in  two  experimental  re- 
searches: by  Münsterberg  (who  employed  printed  words  to  produce 
illusions)  and  the  author  (who  obtained  judgments  of  subjective  and 
objective  illumination  of  a  dark  surface).     Illusions,  i,e.,  subjective  per- 


of  ttM  cmtoiti  of  objective  perception,  occur  veiy  freqnenUy, 
delibetately  guatded  Bgaingt,  and  especially  whea  the  outlinei 
of  the  perception,  the  differences  of  the  objective  brightnesses,  etc., 
are  indistinct.  Most  of  us  have  mistaken  a  tree  trunk  in  the  twilight 
for  a  living  peiBon,  Poets  have  ofien  described  the  changes  in  a 
dead  face  that  seem  to  follow  the  mood  of  the  watcher,  and  the 
power  of  a  strained  expectation  to  deceive  eye  or  ear.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  how  much  in  such  effects  is  due  to  a  mistaken 
judgment,  and  how  much  to  centrally  excited  sensations.  In  many 
cases  the  illusory  judgment  comes  first,  and  the  impression  is  then 
transformed  into  agreement  with  it.  But  tlie  fact  of  importance  in 
all  phenomena  of  the  kind  is  that  centrally  excited  sensations  can 
apparently  take  the  place  of  peripherally  excited,  that  to  the  judg< 
ment  of  the  observer  they  are  of  equal  value  with  perception.  The 
inference  is,  perhaps,  allowable,  that  in  certain  circumstances  they 
are  qualitatively  similar  to  peripherally  excited  contents.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  MUnsterbeig  has  found  that  if  a  word  is  displayed  for 
a  brief  time  which  presents  some  slight  diflerence  from  another  word, 
it  is  read  as  ii  this  diöerence  were  not  visible,  provided  that  a 
word  is  previously  called  out  to  tlie  observer  which  stands  in  intimate 
association  to  the  other,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  im- 
pression. Thus  'part'  is  read  as  'past',  if  future'  is  suggested;  'fright' 
as  'fruit',  if  'vegetable'  is  given. 

3.  The  limits  of  possible  variation  of  conditions  in  these  experi- 
ments are  plainly  restricted;  and  the  experiments  themselves  cannot 
be  considered  as  wholly  free  from  objection.  For  the  number  of 
changed  or  absent  letters  was  so  small,  that  the  high  degree  of 
effectiveness  of  the  remainder  (which  belonged  to  a  word  related  to 
the  word  called  out)  for  central  excitation  could  not  be  vety  greatly 
diminished;  and  the  time  of  exposure  was  so  short,  that  a  really 
clear  perception  was  impossible,  and  it  might  have  been  precisely  the 
r^ion  of  change  or  absence  which  was  indistinctly  remarked.  Again, 
there  is  the  danger  that  the  spuken  word  helps  to  form  the  impres- 
sion which  should  have  been  produced  by  the  word  seen.  And  the 
observer's  statement  that  he  clearly  saw  the  whole  word  is  hardly  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  errors  of  this  kind  were  eliminated. — The 
author's  experiments  were  primarily  intended  to  show  that  there  might 
be  impressions,  even  for  the  developed  consciousness,  whose  character 
as  objective  (referable  to  an  external  stimulus)  or  subjective  {attribut- 
able to  the  condition  of  the  subject)  could  not  be  established  a  priori, 
by  the  aid  of  criteria  of  general  applicability;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  predicates,   subjective  and   objective,   are  always  secondary  and 
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empirical  determinations,  suggestible  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The 
experiments  served  at  the  same  time  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  reproduction  to  perception.  The  procedure  was,  of  course, 
altogether  without  knowledge.  The  observer  sat  at  his  ease  in  a 
darkened  chamber,  and  was  required  to  say  whether  he  saw  any- 
thing, and  if  so,  what  it  was  like,  and  whether  he  thought  that  it 
was  objective  or  subjective.  The  only  objective  phenomenon  intro- 
duced was  a  faint  illumination  of  the  dark  wall  facing  the  subject, 
given  at  irregular  intervals,  for  various  periods  of  time,  and  at  different 
degrees  of  intensity.  Nearly  all  the  observers  were  liable  to  confusion 
when  the  stimulus  approached  the  limen :  an  objective  was  very  seldom 
subjectified,  but  a  subjective  frequently  objectified.  The  number  of 
erroneous  judgments  differed  within  fairly  wide  limits  for  the  different 
subjects.  One  observer  (the  same  who  is  mentioned  above,  §  27.  9) 
invariably  cognised  the  objective  as  objective,  and  saw  nothing  else. 
3.  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  here  no  proof  of  the  occurrence 
of  centrally  excited  sensations,  but  that  the  'subjective'  phenomena 
^  were  due,  perhaps,  to  the  idio-retinal  light  dust.  The  objection  is  an- 
swered by  the  character  of  what  was  seen,  the  length  of  time  allowed 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the  dark,  and  the  fact  (previously 
referred  to)  that  the  individual  capacity  of  voluntary  ideation  of  re- 
quired colour  tones  showed  a  quite  parallel  development  to  that  of 
the  capacity  of  discrimination  in  the  present  case.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  retinal  light  dust  could  have  been  confused  with  an 
objective  illumination.  One  of  the  facts  which  the  experiments  brought 
out  most  strongly  was  the  dependency  of  the  cognition  of  the  objective 
light  upon  the  manner  of  its  appearance  and  disappearance,  its  dura- 
tion and  immobility,  etc.  What  is  of  most  interest  to  us  just  now, 
howQver,  is  the  extent  of  stimulation  over  which  confusion  is  possible. 
The  experiments  showed  that  it  is  very  small,  embracing  only  stimuli 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  limen.  The  normal  intensity  of 
centrally  excited  visual  sensations  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  weak.  It 
is  true  that  the  observer  sometimes  expressed  the  belief  that  he  had 
seen  a  strong  illumination;  but  as  all  the  visible  stimuli  employed 
were  very  faint,  and  the  surroundings  entirely  dark,  the  absolute  in- 
tensity of  the  light  seen  cannot,  probably,  be  put  very  high.  At  any 
rate  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  confusion  was  made  when  once  the  sti- 
muli had  passed  somewhat  beyond  the  limen:  they  were  then  invaria- 
bly declared  to  be  objective.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions 
were  not  favourable  to  an  extension  of  the  range  of  confusability. 
The  stimuli  used  in  the  investigation  were  all  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  part  of  the  wall  illuminated  remained  the  same  throughout.     Under 
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^  «idi  äie  procedure  vithout  knowledge,  spc 
dal  criteria  of  objectivity  must  have  been  easily  discoverable.  And 
Uli»  hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  Üie  fact  that  aa  a  nilc  errors  were  most 
bequently  made  in  the  tint  experimental  aeries,  i,e.,  before  any  such 
criteria  could  be  applied.  For  the  same  reason,  the  experiments  do 
not  add  very  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  centrally  ex- 
cited BenBations.  There  is,  however,  no  indication  of  any  really  novel 
and  especial  quality;  and  the  judgment  of  subjectivity  or  objectivity 
was  never  based  upon  the  fact  of  a  peculiar  qualitative  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  sensations.  So  that  in  theory  it  ts  not  im- 
possible to  obtain  stimuli  which  shall  make  an  exactly  similar  impres- 
sion in  consdousness  to  that  of  the  memorial  or  fancy  image.  The 
prindpal  distinctioD  between  perception  and  reproduction  seemed  to 
lie  in  their  spatial  and  temporal  relations  and  properties.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imitate  the  oscillation  and  migratiun,  the  shrinking  and  ex- 
panding of  the  subjective  images,  when  they  arc  the  result  not  of  a 
voluntarily  directed  recollection,  but  of  the  free  and  fortuitnus  play  of 
imagination;  and  these  peculiarilies  often  secured  their  cognition.  It 
not  infrequently  happened,  again,  that  an  impression  was  at  first  re- 
garded as  objective,  but  immediately  afterwards  declared  to  be  sub- 
jective, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  curious  changes  which  it  under- 
went could  not  be  ascribed,  in  the  observer's  experience,  to  an  objective 

4.  We  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  number 
of  discriminable  qualities  of  centrally  exdted  sensations  in  general  is 
less  than  that  of  the  peripherally  excited  qualities.  While  we  can 
distinguish  the  quality  of  two  tones,  whose  vibration  rates  differ  b>' 
only  half  a  vibration,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  two  tones 
of  such  s%ht  difference  in  pitch.  And  it  seems  equally  impossible 
to  recollect  the  minimal  differences  of  colour  tone  which  we  find  just 
noticeable  in  the  visible  spectrum.  In  the  sphere  of  brightness,  the 
functions  of  the  centre  lag  far  behind  those  of  the  periphery  in  everj' 
respect.  But  apart  from  cases  in  which  there  is  no  qualitative  repro- 
duction at  all,  we  may  assume  that  centrally  excited  sensations  present 
Öie  same  qualities  as  peripherally  excitec!,  i.e.,  that  they  contain  no 
quality  which  is  not  found  among  the  latter.  At  the  same  time, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  simple  reviviils  of  peripherally  excited 
contents,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  their  remaining  attributes  are  \cj\ 
rarely  indeed  identical  with  those  of  perception.  The  most  striking 
evidence  of  disparity  is,  perhaps,  afforded  by  intensity:  at  least,  this 
would  explain  why  it  is  that  intensity  is  ordinarily  considered  to  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  for  the  separation  of  perception  from 
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memory.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  an  imagined  tone  does 
not  sound,  or  a  remembered  pain  bum,  or  a  colour  impression  thought 
of  illuminate.  And  it  has,  presumably,  been  said  also  that  the  idea 
of  an  intensive  noise  is  not  the  same  as  an  intensive  idea  of  the 
noise.  It  is  only  in  special  cases  that  centrally  excited  sensations  can 
rise  from  their  accustomed  faintness  to  the  vividness  of  sense  per- 
ception. We  then  speak  of  them  as  hallucinations]  and  they  enter 
into  a  disastrous  competition  with  the  real  material  of  perception, 
completely  transcending  the  boundary  line  which  so  usefully  divides 
it  from  the  material  of  imagination.  The  normal  gradations  of  inten- 
sity of  memorial  images  are  very  few.  As  regards  their  temporal  and 
spatial  determination,  we  again  find  large  differences  between  the 
results  of  peripheral  and  central  excitation.  Let  the  reader  attempt  to 
construct  by  recollection  the  image  of  a  town,  which  a  brief  glance 
from  a  suitable  distance  can  comprehend  in  all  its  spatial  complexity. 
It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  with  any  pictorial  distinctness  and  adequacy 
even  this  or  that  part  of  the  image ;  and  the  part  thus  reproduced  is 
but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  whole.  And  with  the  duration  of  the 
centrally  excited  idea  it  is  even  worse.  If  the  perception  was  a 
matter  of  a  few  seconds,  its  reproduction  may  be  possible,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  hold  a  centrally  excited  sensation  unchanged  even  for 
a  few  seconds.  But  any  considerable  duration  is  simply  unreproduce- 
able.  Succession,  too,  cannot  be  imagined  as  of  more  than  a  certain 
rapidity;  whereas  in  some  sense  departments  the  rate  of  sequence  of 
perceived  impressions  may  be  very  much  greater. 

5.  It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  memorial  and  fancy 
images  are  as  a  rule  sufficiently  different  from  perceptions  to  be 
readily  and  certainly  distinguished  from  them.  Indeed,  this  difference 
is  necessary,  if  recollection  on  the  basis  of  reproduction  is  to  be 
possible  at  all.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  biologically  and 
practically,  to  know  whether  an  impression  has  been  already  sensed, 
experienced,  or  whether  it  is  altogether  novel.  Only  peripherally 
excited  sensations  have  this  property  of  novelty,  and  we  are,  in  most 
cases>  quite  sure  as  to  its  applicability.  This  difference  of  character, 
then,  is  necessary,  if  a  recollection  is  to  be  judged  at  once  as 
recollection  and  an  imagination  as  imagination.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  definite  recollection  contains  always  an  unequivocal  reference  to  the 
experience  which  it  recalls.  Thus  a  photograph  will  remind  us  of  a 
scene  or  a  person,  despite  its  unmistakeable  differences  from  the 
original,  because  of  the  expression  which  it  gives  to  individual  and 
characteristic  features.  And  a  memorial  image  of  an  object  or 
occurrence  will  recall  that  particular  object  or  occurrence,  because  of 
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BAeqiiivocml  reUtioa  to  It  The  unequivocal  reference  of  tiie 
jdiotognph  ia  due  to  ita  apparent  identity  in  spatial  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  li^t  ajid  shade  with  the  object  which  it  represents: 
that  of  the  memorial  image  to  its  essential  agreement  with  the  previous 
perception  as  regards  quality  and  temporal  and  spatial  disposition. 
Centrally  excited  sensations  are  thus  seen  to  be  merely  convenient 
rigns  and  symbols  of  perception,  but  not  its  only  possible  represen- 
tatives, and  not  a  priori  given  in  that  character.  We  must  learn  to 
utilise  the  relaüon  of  memorial  images  to  peripherally  excited  sen- 
sations, just  as  we  learn  to  understand  the  relation  of  photograph  to 
original.  The  process  is  enormously  facilitated  by  the  likeness  of  the 
qualities  of  perception  and  memory,  and  by  our  habit  of  describing 
experience  without  reference  to  the  special  attributes  and  properties 
which  diifer  considerably  as  between  image  of  recollection  and  image 
of  perception,  i.e.,  intensi^,  extension,  and  duration. 

6.  But  it  is  important  to  emphasise  what  has  just  been  said,  that 
reproduced  sensations  arc  by  no  means  the  only  aids  to  recollection. 
Any  fortuitous  perception  may  excite  the  idea  of  a  situation  in  which 
a  similar  impression  had  a  part  to  play.  Written  and  spoken  words, 
seen  and  heard,  symbolise  experiences  of  the  most  varied  kinds  in 
characteristic  ways.  Moreover,  certain  properties  of  peripherally 
excited  sensations  we  have  seen  to  be  altogether  impossible  ofrepro- 
duction:  such  are  the  extension,  intensity,  and  long  duration  of  an 
impression.  As  we  are,  nevertheless,  able  to  recollect  these  facts 
with  more  or  less  of  accuracy,  there  must  be  a  number  of  special 
indications  in  addition  to  the  reproduced  sensations,  enabling  us  to 
cognise  their  existence  in  the  original  perception.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  no  lack  of  signs  from  which  wc  can  infer  duration,  extension, 
and  inten^ty.  When,  e^.,  we  wish  to  reproduce  the  time  occupied 
by  a  certain  process,  we  are  accustomed  to  estimate  the  number  and 
duration  of  the  individual  experiences  contained  within  that  time. 
We  follow  precisely  the  same  method,  only  reading  space  for  time, 
in  forming  an  idea  of  a  distance  which  we  have  previously  seen. 
Very  intensive  impressions  are  usually  sensed  not  only  by  way  of  the 
oigan  to  which  they  are  adequate,  but  by  others  as  well.  The 
common  sensation  which  is  thus  originated  may  assist  us  in  the 
ideation  of  a  brilliant  light  or  a  loud  sound,  etc.  Movements  are 
everywhere  important  (cf.  §  27.  10).  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  voluntary  recollection  never  takes  place  without  their 
assistance.  When  we  think  of  intense  lolil,  our  body  is  thrown  into 
tremulous  movement,  as  in  shivering;  when  we  imagine  an  extent  of 
space,  our  eyes  move  as  they  would  in  surveying  it;  when  we  recall 
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a  rhythm,  we  mark  its  rise  and  fall  with  hand  or  foot.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  however,  are  the  movements  of  speech,  which  stand 
in  unequivocal  relations  to  the  perceptions  of  every  sense  department 
The  principal  reason  for  our  forgetfulness  of  most  of  the  events  of 
our  early  childhood  is  that  they  occurred  before  speech  was  fully 
developed,  that  they  were  not  fixed  in  memory  by  unequivocal  phrases. 
Our  recollection  of  an  event  often  consists  simply  in  its  description 
in  language.  And  this  helps  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  a  practised 
speaker  owes  comparatively  little  to  the  conscious  guidance  of  repro- 
duced sensations,  when  developing  his  views  in  the  steady  flow  of  his 
oration. 

7.  It'  will  now  be  seen  why  we  have  spoken  in  this  Chapter  of 
centrally  excited  sensations  and  not  of  memorial  or  fancy  images. 
Both  of  these  expressions  are,  to  say  the  least,  liable  to  misimder- 
standing.  No  mental  process  is  intrinsically  a  recollection  or  an 
imagination;  no  special  class  of  sensations  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  subserving  memory.  A  certain  content  becomes  recollection  by  a 
judgment  connected  with  it,  and  this  judgment  can  be  produced  by 
extremely  different  causes.  Imagination,  in  the  same  way,  is  charac- 
terised not  by  the  appearance  of  particular  series  of  sensations  or  ideas, 
but  by  the  realisation  that  the  given  ideas  present  something  new, 
never  before  experienced  in  this  form,  but  possibly  to  be  perceived  in 
the  future.  The  actual  psychology  of  recollection  and  imagination  will, 
therefore,  vary  within  wide  limits;  i.e,  both  the  conscious  contents 
which  serve  as  motives  to  recollection  or  which  are  realised  to  be 
fancies,  and  the  specific  judgments  which  attribute  this  significance 
to  them  can  be  entirely  different.  We  also  avoid  the  use  of  the  term 
reproduction  in  this  connection.  In  the  first  place,  it  fosters  the  incorrect 
opinion  that  centrally  excited  sensations  are  simple  revivals  of  peripherally 
excited, — or,  at  least,  implies  this  particular  theory  of  their  origination. 
But  it  also  lays  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  qualitative  similarity  between 
centrally  excited  and  peripherally  caused  sensations,  and  takes  no  account 
of  their  generic  or  specific  differences.  We  may  claim  to  have  proved 
that,  especially  in  the  case  of  recollection,  the  differences  are  not  less 
essential  than  the  similarities.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
likeness  of  quality  is  only  noticeable,  apparent  likeness, — that  it  is 
simply  a  relation  of  contents,  in  which  they  evoke  the  same  judgment. 
The  judgment  of  likeness  may  be  passed,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  sensations  judged  are  not  like  one  another,  and  the  range  of  this 
objective  unlikeness  will  be  greater,  the  more  unfavourable  are  the 
general  conditions  of  comparison.  Now  we  know  that  the  certainty 
of  cognition  of  qualitative  differences  is  proportional  to  the  coincidence 
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uiiuotea  of  äie  compared  seiuatioiu.  So  that  the 
great  differences  which  we  find  in  intensity,  and  in  spatial  and  temporal 
haractcr,  must  of  themselves  make  it  very  doubtful  that  apparent 
Ukenen  ia  here  even  an  approximation  to  actual  likeness.  But,  for 
the  piDcen  of  recollection,  it  is  merely  apparent  likeness  which  is 
necesmy.  And  the  numberless  mistakes  tu  which  our  recollection  is 
liable  are  only  too  clear  proofs  of  the  difference  between  the  asserted 
and  real  identic  of  the  contents  of  perception  and  memory. 

i  ag.    Critique  of  the  Doctrine  of  Association. 

1,  Aristotle  found  the  conditions  of  the  reprodiu.tion  of  ideas  in 
certain  relations,  which  he  c1as.<y|ied  under  llic  fuur  heads  of  similarity, 
contrast,  succession,  and  contiguity.  In  modern  time.s  the  English 
psychologists,  and  especially  Hume,  have  carried  out  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  in  detail,  and  applied  it  in  \-ariiius  ilirections.  Thus  the  belief 
that  asieciation  is  the  sole  condition  of  rcprnducliun  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  the  ]>sychi>li>i>ical  creed.  J.  S.  Mill 
declared  that  the  law  of  association  was  to-<jrdi(iate  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  ruling  the  psychical  world  a»  gravitalinn  {;cjvcrns  the  pli)'si- 
cal.  Sometimes,  it  is  trae,  another  view  has  cropped  up :  Ilcrbarl, 
in  particular,  speaks  of  a  direct  repioduction  by  way  of  sponlancons 
id»as.  Hartley,  too,  developed  a  physiological  theory  of  association, 
to  which  recent  pathological  observations  and  anatomical  investigations 
have  given  a  more  definite  form.  Experimental  psychoK^y  has  hitherto 
concerned  itself  but  little  with  the  association  question,  though  a  few 
valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  particular  processes  involved.  Lastly,  Wundt  has  distin- 
guished between  associative  and  apperceptive  connections.  The  former 
are  the  result  of  given  relations  between  ideas,  t./;.,  their  contiguity 
in  space  or  immediate  succession  in  time ;  the  latter  require  a  com- 
parative and  selective  activity  of  the  subject,  i.e.,  the  aid  of  appercep- 
tion. Wundt  also  considers  association  in  its  technical  sense  of  the 
condition  of  reproduction  to  be  only  a  sjiccial  case  of  ideational 
connection  in  general.  And  it  is  his  merit  to  have  denied  the  fun- 
damental value  of  the  distinction  drawn  in  psychology  previously 
between  perception  and  recollection,  which  we  have  ourselves  disputed 
in  the  two  foregoing  sections. 

2.  The  law  of  association  in  its  most  general  form  asserts  that  two 
ideas,  a  and  b,  ander  certain  circumst;mccs  connect  with  one  another 
is  auch  a  way  that  the  appearjnceol  thconcnf  them.fi,  effects  the 
rqiroduction   of  the  other,  b  (g  27.  10).     Now  it  can  be  shown  liiai 
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this  is  öot  the  only  possible  formulation  of  the  uniformity  in  question ; 
and,  what  is  more,  that  its  content  does  not  command  universal  assent. 
MilFs  proud  comparison  with  the  law  of  gravitation  is,  therefore,  in 
somewhat  sorry  case.  The  law  of  gravitation  can  be  stated  simply  and 
accurately  in  a  mathematical  formula.  But  (i)  every  psychologist  of 
standing  has  his  own  laws  of  association.  This  fact  alone  would 
decide  us  to  analyse  and  scrutinise  narrowly  the  facts  upon  which  the 
laws  are  based.  Moreover,  (2)  the  strict  school  of  association  requires 
that  every  reproduction  be  brought  about  in  the  same  way,  i.tf.,  that 
the  only  reason  for  the  return  of  a  reproduced  sensation  to  conscious- 
ness be  an  association  previously  formed  with  another  sensation. 
There  are  two  experiences  which  appear  irreconcilable  with  this 
requirement,  {a)  The  first  is  one  which  we  have  just  referred  to: 
direct  reproduction,  or  the  spontaneous  origination  of  ideas.  It  is 
not  seldom  that  a  complex  of  centrally  excited  sensations  suddenly 
'occurs'  to  us,  without  our  being  able  to  find  any  associative  origin 
for  it.  The  difficulty  of  this  exception  to  the  rule  that  association  is 
the  sole  condition  of  reproduction  is  usually  met  by  the  assumption 
of  unnoticed  or  unconscious  connective  terms.  Special  circumstances, 
it  is  said,  combine  to  prevent  the  conscious  appearance  of  any  but 
the  final  link  in  the  chain.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  resolution 
of  direct  into  indirect  reproduction  is  often  confirmed  by  a  subsequent 
analysis  of  experience.  But  whether  indirect  reproduction  is  the  only 
possible  form  remains  an  open  question.  And  its  answer  will  depend 
not  upon  particular  observations,  which  are  incapable  of  deciding  it,  but 
upon  the  theoretical  ideas  by  which  their  explanation  is  attempted. 

3.  {b)  But  there  is  another  experience  which  speaks  more  decisively 
than  the  spontaneous  origination  of  ideas  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
strict  school  of  association  psychologists.  It  is  the  indisputable  occurrence 
of  indirect  recognition  without  any  precedent  association  of  the  reproduced 
and  reproducing  ideas — without  any  previous  implication  in  an  associative 
connection  of  the  conscious  processes  concerned.  We  do  not  come  with 
vacant  minds,  helpless  and  heedless,  to  the  reception  of  new  impressions : 
the  novel,  like  the  familiar,  sets  up  a  movement  in  the  train  of  our  ideas, 
perhaps,  more  or  less  universal,  perhaps,  unequivocal  and  definite.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  qualities  are  simple  or  complex.  But 
as  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  latter  that  at  least  their  simple  constituents, 
the  truly  excitatory  or  reproductory  processes,  have  been  already 
experienced,  it  is  better  for  our  purpose  to  establish  the  fact  at  issue 
first  of  all  by  reference  to  simple  qualities  and  separate  sensations. 
No  one  can  say  that  he  has  seen  every  discriminable  degree  of  brightness, 
that  he   knows   every  possible   'gray*,  and  has  set  it  in  an  especial 
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And  7«t^  U17  quality  of  brightness  which  bccomei  Ihe 
ol^ect  of  attention  will  at  once  excite  a  name,  If  nothing  else,  and 
quite  poasibly  other  individual  ideas.  The  same  aigument  may  ob- 
viouriy  be  exteoded  to  all  sense  departments  in  which  the  number 
oT  qualities  is  laige,  «^.,  to  smell  and  hearing.  But  the  reasoning 
holds  equally  well  of  complex  impressions  which  reproduce  in  their 
totality,  and  not  by  way  of  particular  constituents  already  experienced 
and  connected.  A  painting,  a  musical  composition,  a  landscape,  may 
be  effective  as  a  whole  to  produce  centrally  excited  sensations;  and 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  in  every  case  certain  individual  factors  of 
the  total  impression  have  formed  the  starting  point  of  reproduction. 
The  psychological  explanation  of  a  subsuniption  of  concrete  processes 
under  a  general  concept  is  that  the  processes  given  in  perception 
reproduce  the  name  that  represents  the  concept.  But  the  subsumption 
by  no  means  involves  an  association  of  all  the  given  processes  with 
the  name  in  question. 

4.  But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  supply  of  factual  objections 
to  ttib  form  of  the  doctrine  of  associntion.  So  far  we  have  spoken 
only  of  qualities  as  reproducing  factors.  But  each  of  the  otlier  attributes 
of  sensation  may  be  effective  in  its  own  way  for  the  production  of 
central  excitation.  All  degrees  of  the  intensity,  all  gradations  in  the 
spatial  and  temporal  character  of  an  impression  may  give  occasion 
to  reproduction,  and  still  lielong  only  in  part  to  the  category  of  the 
experienced  and  associated.  Here  again,  then,  is  a  refutation  of  the 
assertion  that  all  indirect  reproduction  must  be  preceded  by  an  association. 
We  are  at  least  compelled  to  admit  an  indirect  reproduction  which 
is  not  a  simple  repetition  of  an  earlier  connection  formed  in  perception 
and  memory.  But  we  can  go  ferther.  When  we  remember  the  results 
of  the  foregoing  discussion,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  afhrm  that  a 
repetition  of  the  latter  kind  can  hardly  take  place  at  all.  Psychology 
cannot  say  absolutely,  even  of  perceived  impressions,  that  they  remain 
the  same  in  spite  of  changes  in  time  and  circumstance:  still  less  can 
It  assert  that  the  centrally  excited  sensation  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
peripherally  excited.  And  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
association  and  reproduction  turns  es.fcntially  upon  cases  in  which  the 
connection  between  two  perception  contents  is  given  as  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  revival  of  the  one  of  them  arovises  or  excites  the 
memorial  image  corresponding  to  the  other.  If,  then,  we  term  tli<j 
partial  identic  of  memory  image  and  peripherally  excited  sensation 
'similarity',  we  can  only  say,  in  strictness:  a  perception  content  a 
reproduces  an  idea  ß,  which  is  similar  to  a  ^  previously  connected 
with  it 
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5.  Again,  the  current  distinction  of  the  four  laws  of  association 
contains  an  admission  of  the  possibility  of  indirect  reproduction  with- 
out precedent  connection  of  conscious  contents.  Reproduction  on  the 
ground  of  temporal  or  spatial  contiguity  certainly  presupposes  that  the 
ideas  associated  have  been  previously  experienced  in  that  connection. 
But  the  recollection  of  an  impression  similar  to  or  contrasting  with 
the  object  of  perception  as  certainly  does  not  imply  that  the  two 
contents  thus  related  either  have  or  have  not  been  experienced 
together  in  the  past.  The  representatives  of  the  strait  doctrine  of 
association  which  we  are  here  opposing  have,  naturally,  proceeded 
now  and  again  to  draw  the  logical  conclusion  that  contiguity  is  the 
sole  incentive  to  association,  and  that  all  apparent  cases  of  reproduction 
by  similarity  or  contrast  must  really  be  referred  to  it.  We  cannot 
ourselves  admit  the  necessity  of  this  reduction,  as  we  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  discussion,  found  other  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  possibility  of  a  reproduction  which  is  not  dependent  upon  associa- 
tion. The  only  question  for  us,  then,  is  whether  the  allegation  of 
similarity  and  contrast  as  causes  of  an  indirect  reproduction  not 
associatively  effected,  can  be  regarded  as  a  correct  and  adequate 
description  of  the  facts.  The  similarity  of  two  simple  qualities  may 
consist  (a)  in  the  slightness  of  the  difference  that  obtains  between 
them.  Thus  two  just  discriminable  shades  of  indigo  blue  in  the 
spectrum  may  be  termed  similar  colour  tones,  {b)  Or  similarity  may  be 
defined  as  partial  identity.  Two  colour  tones  of  different  saturation, 
extension,  or  duration,  but  of  the  same  quality,  would  then  be  similar. 
(c)  Or,  lastly,  similarity  may  be  predicated  of  two  qualities  which 
stand  in  one  and  the  same  relation  to  a  third.  Thus  red  and  green 
are  similar,  because  both  reproduce  the  word  'colour*.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  these  definitions  may  cross  in  various  ways,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  may  contradict  one  another.  We  cannot,  therefore,  allow  the 
term  'similarity'  as  the  name  of  a  law  to  pass  imchallenged :  it  is  far 
too  ambiguous.  And  the  same  is  true  (it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details)  of  'contrast*.  Moreover,  it  is  suggestive,  that  only  the  second 
of  the  three  possible  meanings  of  similarity  can  be  at  all  precisely 
formulated;  and  that  even  here  there  is  the  danger  of  forgetting 
partial  identity,  and  falling  back  again  upon  a  vague  similarity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  anything  can  plainly  be  looked  upon  as  similar 
to  anything  else,  and  in  particular  a  relation  of  contrast  translated 
forthwith  into  a  relation  of  similarity. 

6.  It  has  accordingly  been  attempted  to  eliminate  contrast  altogethei, 
and  to  explain  all  cases  of  contrast  association  by  the  similarity  which 
contrast  implies.     But  then  we  have  an  equal  right  to  press  the  extreme 
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instabili^  anu  ici«u*n/  u  'nmilarity'  stil]  further,  and  to  draw  the 
conclusion  (higlily  ntishctaij  to  a  mind  dominated  by  &c  craving 
for  unification)  that  there  is  only  one  incentive  to  reproduction— 
rimtbiity.  Ab  a  natter  of  Utit,  all  the  teima  of  a  relation  of  temporal 
or  qntial  oonliguity  are  similar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  psychology 
and  not  logic  is  to  fiimish  the  criterion,  the  only  road  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  appearance  of  centrally  excited  sensations, 
to  a  determination  of  the  incentives  to  reproduction,  lies  through  an 
analysis  of  the  facts.  We  will  not  here  anticipate  the  results  of  this 
analyüs,  but  will  merely  remark  that  experience  undoubtedly  demonstrates 
the  effectiveness  of  associations  based  upon  the  contiguity  of  theii 
terms,  whereas  there  is  no  clear  proof  at  all  of  reproduction  by 
simuaii^  or  contrast  (o)  It  will  hardly  be  asserted  that  a  tone, 
odour,  or  colour, -which  is  but  little  difTcrent  from  another,  will  arouse 
that  other  in  virtue  of  the  slightness  ol  its  diiTerence.  Or  at  least,  it 
will  not  be  found  that  this  fact  alone,  apart  from  othei  incentives  to 
leimiduction,  gives  it  any  noticeable  advantage  for  memory  over  sen- 
sations whose  differences  are  more  considerable,  (b)  We  pass  to  the 
[larlial  identity  of  similar  contents.  As  referred  to  sensations,  this 
can  only  mean  that  one  attribute  is  the  same,  wlule  the  rest  are 
different.  But  as  referred  to  sensation  complexes  it  may  also  mean 
that  certain  constituents  are  identical,  or  that  certain  reblions  (teniporal, 
spatial  or  intensive)  make  the  same  impression  in  spite  of  absolute 
divergences.  Now  'reproduction  by  similarity'  presents  no  dilRcully 
in  the  case  where  an  absolutely  identical  or  at  least  apparently  identical 
quality  is  common  to  both  sensations  or  sensation  complexes.  When 
the  two  ideas  ah  and  ae,  which  are  'similar'  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
F^soduce  each  other,  the  process  of  recollection  is  plainly  mediated 
by  a  tubttituiion ;  i.e.,  the  identical  part  a  reproduces  its  former 
surroundings,  which  as  it  were  step  into  the  place  of  those  given  in 
the  perception  of  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  reduction  of  reproduction 
by  similarity  to  assodation  by  contiguity.  It  is  worth  while  ti) 
emphaase  tiie  fact  that  the  term  'substitution'  covers  a  real  process, 
and  b  not  a  mere  figment  of  theory.  The  idea  ab  does  not  function 
as  a  whole  to  reproduce  ac;  a  is  not  duplicated,  but  remains  unchanged, 
while  e,  which  it  excites,  attaches  itself  to  it.  Sensation»,  again,  do 
not  seem  to  reproduce  and  be  reproduced  in  this  simple  way.  A 
green  square  does  not  as  a  matter  of  course  call  up  a  green  triangle 
or  a  red  square.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  among  sensation  complexes,  the  common  constituents  ol 
which  can  Initiate  reproduction  in  their  own  individual  right.  Thus 
some  secondary   molff  in  a  piece   of  music  heard  tor  the  first  time 
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may  remind  the  auditor  of  a  familiar  composition  in  which  it  also 
occurs ;  or  an  odour  which  is  now  sensed  in  a  particular  connection  may 
arouse  the  idea  of  a  previous  situation  in  which  it  played  a  part 

7.     Much  more  difficult  of  explanation  is  the  other  case  of  partial 
identity:   that  due,   not  to  an  absolutely  identical  factor,  but  only  to 
a  relative  identity.    A  favourite  instance  of  reproduction  by  similarity 
is   the  suggestion  of  a  person  by  his  picture,  or  of  an  extensive  and 
variegated  landscape  by  a  small  monotone  photograph.     In  these  cases 
contour  and  light  and  shade  make  the  same  impression,  but  there  is 
no   really   common   constituent, — absolutely  regarded,  qualities  are  as 
different  as  forms.     There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  of  the  occur- 
rence  of  a  simple  substitution,  such  as  we  have  just  described.    But 
in  all  such  cases  recollection  takes  place  (in  the  author's  experience) 
only  if  we  already  possess  a  knowledge  of   the   significance   of   pic- 
ture and  photograph.    We  have  to  learn  (cf.  §  28.  5)  that  a  relation 
exists   between   them   and   the  objects   which  they  represent    When 
that  is   imderstood,    the   knowledge   that   what  we  have  before  us  is 
simply  a   copy   of  an   object   will   guide  reproduction  into  the  right 
path.    As   a  general  rule,  the  concrete  name  of  the  represented  im- 
pression appears  first  of  all  in  consciousness,  and  then  follows,  perhaps, 
its   memorial   image,   with   all  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  per- 
ception.     But    the    portrait   (in   the   author's   observation)   does  not 
arouse   the   idea   of  its   original   directly,    for  the  simple  reason  that 
the   two   contents   cannot   possibly  subsist  side  by  side,  and  that  it 
suffices  for  recollection  to  think  of  the  circumstances  and  name  which 
attach  to  the  original.     There  is  no  more  a  revival  or  duplication  of 
perception  here  than  there  is  in  recognition  (§  27.  8).     The  similar 
does  not  recall  the  similar,  but  has  the  same  effect  as  the  similar,  i>., 
reproduces  the  same  words,  ideas,  etc.     The  problem  which  this  instance 
presents  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  offered  by  similarity  {c)  in  its 
third  meaning.    Two  impressions,  we   said,  are   similar,    when   they 
stand   in    the   same    relation   to   a   third.     Here  again,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  similarity  works  as  an  incentive  to  reproduction,  but  only 
that  similar  contents  can  arouse  the  same  ideas.    We  shall  return  to 
this  point,   which  is  of  especial  importance  for  the  psychology  of  the 
concept,  in  the  following  Section  (§  30.  9,  10,  11.  Cf.  §  31.  2). 

8.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  confirmation  of  the 
hypothesis  that  similarity  is  a  law  of  reproduction.  In  many  cases 
its  influence  is  not  demonstrable  in  experience  at  all,  in  others  it  may 
be  reduced  by  caret  ul  analysis  to  a  particular  form  of  contiguity,  to  substi- 
tution, and  to  a  peculiar  psychological  phenomenon  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  described  hitherto  with  any  minuteness.     It  could 
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«8^7  be  ahown  diat  experience  speaks  with  equal  dedskm  against 
reprodoction  by  contnsL  But  we  need  not  spend  time  in  defence  of 
this  aneition,  as  the  theoiy  of  reproduction  by  contrast  is  hardly 
taken  seriously  by  modem  psychology.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
uiBwer  the  fundamental  qnestion  how  similar  ideas  come  to  have 
the  property  of  effectiveness  for  central  excitation,  since  we  have  not 
been  concerned  so  far  with  theoretic  explanation,  but  only  with  the 
ascertainment  of  the  lads  accessible  to  introspection.  But  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  inquiry,  we  can  hardly  avoid  raising  the  general  issue. 
Shnilarity  and  contrast  are  capable  of  quantitative  gradation.  At  least, 
in  its  first  and  simplest  meaning  of  a  slight  difference,  similarity  may 
be  regarded  as  of  various  degrees.  And  the  same  is  true  by  analc^y 
of  contrast,  which  would  indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  difference. 
Now  if  similarity  and  contrast  are  put  forward  as  incentives  to  repro- 
duction, we  should  expect  that  their  degrees  would  be  referred  to  as 
affording  a  quantitative  determination  of  their  reproducing  power.  It 
is  ciuious  that  the  literature  of  association  (so  far  as  the  author  can  dis- 
cover) is  silent  upon  this  point:  it  is  nowhere  stated,  e.g.,  that  a 
greater  simüaiity  is  more  effective  than  a  less.  This  is  only  another 
indication  of  the  uselessness  of  the  two  concepts  for  the  expression 
of  a  law  of  reproduction.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  experiences  upon  which  our  analysis  has  been  based  are  both 
incomplete  and  uncertain.  The  deficiencies  of  psychological  investigation 
when  unassisted  by  experiment  are  only  too  manifest  throughout. 

9.  We  have  not,  even  yet,  said  all  that  there  is  to  say  in  aitidsm 
of  the  doctrine  of  association,  (i)  For  the  word  assodalion  is  not  al- 
ways employed  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  it.  It  often  signi- 
fies reproduction  itself  and  not  a  condition  of  reproduction.  The 
phrase  :  '  the  idea  a  associates  to  the  idea  b  '■  then  simply  means  :  '  a 
reproduces  i. '  In  this  sense,  the  term  has  been  made  to  cover  every 
form  of  connection  of  ideas  or  sensations  which  occurs  in  conscious- 
ness. In  principle,  no  objection  to  the  usage  can  be  made:  it  is 
only  regrettable  that  more  has  not  been  done  over  the  whole  field  of 
sensational  connection.  For  the  connection  of  a  peripherally  excited 
sensation  with  a  centrally  excited  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  possible 
and  actual  coimections.  That  it  has  attracted  such  exclusive  attention 
is  due  to  a  purely  material  cause,  the  great  interest  that  attaches  to  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  cognition  and  volition.  (2) 
Association  has  often  been  interpreted  as  a  causal  link  between  ideas. 
Herbart  has  employed  it  in  this  sense  foi  the  construction  of  a  real 
mechanics  of  ideas  and  (heir  relations,  their  rise  and  fall.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  oui  purpose  to  discuss  this  construction,  which,  largely 
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conceived  as  it  was,  is  devoid  of  all  practical  significance,  and  has 
never  been  carried  to  its  full  completion.  The  metaphysical  postulates 
which  Herbart  required  in  order  to  subject  the  course  of  ideation  to 
mathematical  treatment  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  recent  observations 
of  nervous  physiology  and  pathology,  and  must,  therefore,  be  declared 
invalid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  reproduction  is  influenced 
in  quite  definite  ways  from  the  physiological  side.  But  if  the  associ- 
ated ideas  are  dependent  upon  cerebral  conditions,  we  need  not 
assume  a  particular  causal  connection  between  the  ideas  themselves. 
The  facts  which  seem  to  point  towards  its  existence  are  much  more 
simply  explained  by  the  causal  interconnection  of  certain  localised 
physiological  processes.  And  this  reference  is  especially  valuable  as  enablinj;; 
us  to  understand  the  variations  which  experience,  vmaided  by  meta- 
physics, cannot  but  notice,  and  find  adverse  to  the  theory  of  the  causal 
character  of  the  supposed  mental  relations.  (3)  Lastly,  the  association 
psychology,  as  a  rule,  takes  no  account  of  the  marked  influence  ex- 
erted upon  reproduction  by  temporary  mood,  direction  of  the  attention, 
etc.,  ue,y  by  general  and  special  conditions  of  a  central  nature.  We  shall 
endeavour  in  what  follows  to  tabulate  the  conditions  of  centrally  ex- 
cited sensations  with  some  degree  of  completeness. 

§  do.    Incentives  to  Reproduction  and  Liability 

of  Reproduction. 

I.  Centrally  excited  sensations  differ  from  peripherally  excited 
in  that  the  proximate  condition  of  their  origination  is  not  the 
excitation  of  a  sense  organ,  but  a  purely  central  process.  This  distinc- 
tion implies  that  they,  too,  stand  in  a  functional  relation  to  physiolo- 
gical processes.  We  cannot  give  any  more  precise  description  of  these 
than  we  could  in  the  case  of  peripherally  excited  sensations:  and  we 
cannot,  of  course,— as  in  their  case  we  could, — bring  specific  quality 
and  the  other  sensation  attributes  into  a  relation  of  thorough-going 
dependency  with  particularities  of  sense  organ  or  external  stimulus. 
The  central  nervous  processes  which  run  parallel  to  sensation  admit 
at  present  only  of  local  definition.  We  must,  therefore,  dispense  in 
our  investigation  of  centrally  excited  sensations  with  the  valuable  assist- 
ance which  an  exact  variation  of  physical  conditions  renders  to  psy- 
chology in  other  connections.  The  results  of  experiments  upon  living 
animals  might  be  appealed  to:  but  (i)  we  cannot  reason  without 
hesitation  from  the  animals  to  man;  and  (2)  the  established  facts  are 
too  few  in  number  to  have  added  much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  are  inadequate  to  overcome  the  many  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
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One  coodnloa,  in  paiticnlar,  which  has  been  drawn  from  phyiiological 
cocperiment, — that  the  'peicepticm  celU'  arc  different  from  the  'memory 
cells',  ü.|  that  the  locality  of  the  central  process  underlying  peripherally 
exdied  sensation  is  difierent  from  the  physical  counterpart  of  centrally 
eidled  sensation,— is  based  upon  a  very  insufficient  analysis  of  recog- 
nition (g  27.  8).  The  various  palhological  observations  of  disturbance 
of  memory,  intelligence,  etc.,  furnish  a  greater  number  of  useful  and 
reliable  facts.  But  for  the  most  part,  we  have  to  depend  upon  the 
result  of  introspection,  which  is  indicative  of  the  conditions  of  repro- 
duction, at  least  in  the  frequent  cases  in  which  they  arc  accompanied 
by  conscious  phenomena. 

2,  The  appearance  of  a  centrally  excited  sensation  is  declared  by 
introspection  to  be  dependent  (1)  upon  general  conditions,  e.g.,  upon 
attention,  feeling,  will.  These  conditions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to 
definite  centrally  excited  sensations,  but  constitute  a  complex  of  causes 
adequate  to  determine  their  general  character  in  consciousness.  Why 
this  reproduction,  and  no  other,  takes  place  at  a  particular  moment, 
cannot  be  explained  either  by  attention  or  by  the  feelings  as  such. 
(2)  The  second  class  of  conditions  of  the  appearance  of  centrally 
excited  sensations  is  composed  of  other  (peripherally  or  centrally 
excited)  sensations.  We  term  these  special  conditions,  because  they 
stand  in  an  exclusive  relation  to  definite  reproductions.  They  fall  into 
two  clearly  distinguishable  groups,  which  we  may  term  imenlives  to 
r^Toduction  and  materiab  of  reproduction.  The  former  comprehends 
the  sensations  which  give  occasion  to  the  formation  of  a  reproduction, 
i.e.,  covets  practically  the  same  ground  as  the  current  term  'association.' 
When  a  centrally  excitedsensation^apiiearsin  consequence  of  a  peripheral 
sensation  a,  a  is  the  incentive  to  the  reproduction  of  p.  The  relation 
which  must  be  assumed  to  hold  between  a  and  ^  we  will  call  liability 
of  reproduction;  and  it  will  be  part  of  our  problem  to  discover  the 
circumstances  upon  which  it  is  dependent.  The  second  group  of 
special  conditions  embraces  the  peripherally  excited  sensations,  which 
(experience  tells  us)  must  have  been  produced  for  centrally  excited 
sensations  similar  to  them  to  be  possible.  We  must  have  seen,  if  wc 
are  to  be  able  to  experience  visunl  memory  images;  there  are  no  cen- 
trally excited  visual  sensations  in  congenital  blindness.  These  materiah 
of  reproduction  are,  therefore,  always  peripherally  excited  sensations. 
The  relation  which  obtains  between  them  and  the  centrally  excited 
sensations  dependent  upon  them  we  will  call  tbefidetily  of  reproduction  : 
and  we  shall  have  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  influence  it. 
In  äie  present  Section  we  will  deal,  first  of  all,  with  ihe  incentives  to 
reproduction. 
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3.  If  we  are  seated  in  a  darkened  chamber  and  suddenly  catch  the 
scent  of  a  rose,  we  shall  be  apt  to  think  of  the  rose  as  an  object  of 
visual  perception,  z.^.,  the  scent  will  call  up  the  image  of  some  rose 
previously  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  reprcduction  could 
not  have  been  effected  without  experience.  We  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  had  both  contents  in  consciousness,  the  characteristic. fra- 
grance and  the  visual  idea  of  the  flower.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow*  that  this  definite  flower  was  connected  in  our  minds  with  this 
definite  scent;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  visual  image  arise  at  all. 
A  judgment  may  be  formed :  "there  are  roses  in  the  room" ;  or  we  may 
recall  a  situation  in  which  the  scent  of  roses  particularly  attracted  om 
attention,  and  so  on.  Which  of  these  different  possibilities  is  realised 
does  not  depend  upon  the  sensation  of  smell;  where  that  exerts  any 
influence  at  all  upon  the  character  of  the  reproduced  ideas,  it  does 
so  only  within  certain  limits.  If  our  sensible  discrimination  for  scents  is 
highly  trained,  the  centrally  excited  visual  sensation  of  a  rose  will  be 
restricted  to  a  definite  variety  of  the  flower;  but  even  in  this  case  the 
differences  of  form,  of  size,  and  of  surroundings  are  so  great  that  the 
reproduction  cannot  be  said  to  be  really  definite  and  individual.  So 
that,  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  seen  not  only  one  but  a  whole 
number  of  rose  blooms,  that  these  perceptions  occurred  under  different 
circumstances,  and  that  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  name  them, 
there  is  a  fairly  large  range  of  variation  for  the  conscious  contents 
aroused  by  the  olfactory  sensation.  Conversely,  perceived  roses  of  very 
different  colour,  form,  and  size  may  excite  the  same  olfactory  image  or 
olfactory  judgment.  The  same  thing  holds  of  every  other  sensible  quality. 
A  tone  does  not  necessarily  recall  definite  tones  or  definite  auditory 
perceptions,  nor  a  colour  definite  objects.  The  individual  quality  of 
a  centrally  excited  sensation  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  always  guaran- 
teed by  the  quality  of  the  sensation  which  excites  it.  The  character 
of  the  reproduced  idea  has  a  range  of  variation  proportional  to  the 
experience  of  the  subject. 

4.  Sensations  obtain  an  individual  significance  only  when  they 
enter  into  connection  with  one  another  or  combine  to  form  ideas. 
But  not  every  connection  possesses  an  equally  high  degree  of  indivi- 
duality. Thus  the  common  chord  of  C-major,  c  —  e  —  g  —  t ',  is  but  little 
cajmble  of  arousing  an  idea  of  entirely  definite  character.  The  ca- 
pacity is  most  strongly  developed  in  cases  where  the  sensations  have 
a  temporal  or  spatial  arrangement.  A  very  brief  musical  motif,  e,g,, 
may  give  occasion  to  the  unhesitating  reproduction  of  a  series  of  tonal 
ideas,  and  the  idea  of  a  human  figure  recall  a  definite  situation  of 
which   it  was  part.     We  shall  probably  not  go  far  wrong  in  regarding 
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'Bm  aufividnd  dgnificance  of  spatial  jnztapodtlon  and  temporal  suc- 
cesaion  as  tlie  piindpal  reason  for  the  exceptional  importance  attadied 
to  them  in  the  traditional  doctrine  of  association  and  repioduction 
{5  ^7-  S)-  In  ^eai  casCi  we  certainly  do  often  discover  an  entirely 
individual  dependency  of  idea  upon  idea,  and  can  dearly  trace  the 
influence  of  previous  experience  upon  later  reproduction.  Moreover, 
it  is  characteristic  of  spatial  and  temporal  colligation  that  its  separate 
constituents  have  their  independence  and  pecullarifies  emphasised,  i.e., 
äie  distinctness  of  their  apprehension  essentially  furthered,  by  com- 
Unation  (cf.  i  3.  4,  and  \  42).  And  lasily,  ii  is  possible  to  perceive 
and  to  retain  any  considerable  complex  of  sensations  as  a  distinctive 
whole,  only  when  its  components  are  contiguous  in  space  or  lime. 
Such  a  whole  may  be  termed  an  '  intuition' ;  and  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  space  and  time  are  then  designated  the  'forms  of 
intuitioii',  under  which  our  sensible  knowledge  is  comprised.  Bui 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  temporal  and  spatial  colligations  are 
the  only  connections  which  condition  reproduction.  They  occupy 
an  exceptional  position  in  the  scries  of  possible  connections,  simply 
because  they  present  particularly  favourable  circumstances.  Any  con- 
junction of  sensations  in  consciousness  can,  however,  function  as  an 
empirical  condition  of  reproduction.  Thus  our  own  instance  of  the 
reproduction  of  a  visual  idea  by  an  olfactory  sensation  is  a  connection 
of  psychical  states  which  need  not  have  originated  by  way  ehher  of 
spatial  or  temporal  collation. 

5.  This  brings  us  to  our  first  general  result.  Sensations,  ivhick 
hav*  at  some  lime  been  together  in  conscioumiss,  establish  a  liabiliiv  of 
reproduelion,  so  that  when  one  of  them  is  re-excited,  a  sensation  like 
the  other  (cf.  §  29.  4)  ordinarily  arises.  This  'being  together'  in 
conscioasness,  however,  requires  further  explanation.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  be  conscious,  i.e.,  that  the  connection  be  itself 
perceived;  but  the  more  nearly  the  sensations  present  in  conscious- 
ness approach  to  a  unitarily  perceived  lolal  impression,  the  greater 
is  the  liability  of  reproduction.  This  explains  the  fact  that  compar- 
atively few  of  the  large  number  of  sensations  simultaneously  present 
possess  or  acquire  a  noticeable  liability  of  reproduction.  Here  again, 
spatial  and  temporal  colligation  has  a  distinct  advantage,  in  that  the 
character  of  its  total  impression  facilitates  the  comprehension  of  its 
contents.  And  this  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  liability  of  re- 
production can  present  very  different  degrees.  We  have  found  here 
(i)  that  its  intensity  depends  upon  die  nature  of  the  conjunction  or  con- 
nection of  sensations  in  consciousness,  as  making  for  or  against  a  uni- 
tary appiehension  and  judgment.     This  unitary  appreliension,  however. 
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is  furthered  by  a  number  of  circumstances  besides  {a)  spatial  and 
temporal  colligation  Thus,  {b)  the  distance  of  the  impressions  from 
each  other  in  space  and  time  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  great- 
est liability  of  reproduction  is  correlated  with  a  direct  contiguity  or 
succession.  This  law  has  been  experimentally  established  by  Ebbing- 
haus,  in  his  excellent  investigation  into  the  laws  of  memory  for  non- 
sense syllables,  {c)  The  fact  that  impressions  belong  to  the  same 
or  to  different  sense  departments  naturally  influences  their  compre- 
hensibility.  Other  things  equal,  the  connection  of  homogeneous  im- 
pressions means  a  greater  liability  of  reproduction  than  that  of 
disparate,  (d)  The  nature  of  the  surroundings  is  to  be  mentioned. 
The  more  it  differs  from  the  group  of  contents,  the  easier  will  be 
their  unification,  and  the  greater  the  liability  of  reproduction  which 
it  sets  up.  {e)  The  character  of  the  temporal  succession  of  connected 
sensations  has  an  effect  upon  their  liability  of  reproduction.  It  is  a 
familiar  experience,  to  which  Ebbinghaus'  experiments  have  given  a 
quantitative  definition,  that  impressions  which  were  received  in  a 
particular  order  of  succession  can  be  reproduced  very  much  more  easily 
in  this  than  in  the  opposite  order.  (/)  The  existence  of  a  name 
for  the  whole  complex,  or  its  independent  reproductivity,  is  naturally 
of  great  importance  for  the  interconnection  of  the  separate  constitu- 
ents and  their  mutual  effectiveness  for  central  excitation.  It  is  this 
which,  in  part  at  least,  gives  a  special  significance  to  the  Mi»^-idea, 
the  idea  of  an  object.  Despite  the  complexity  of  qualities  psycholo- 
gically contained  in  it,  its  liability  of  independent  reproduction  ren- 
ders the  union  and  cohesion  of  these  elements  very  close,  {g)  And 
lastly,  individual  differences  of  'memory  type*  (types  auditif^  visuell  etc.) 
are  of  considerable  importance  (cf.  §§  69.  2;  71.7). 

6.  (2)  The  degree  of  liability  of  reproduction  inherent  in  a  connec- 
tion of  sensations  is  further  dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  sensations 
themselves,  {a)  The  more  individual  the  quality  of  the  connected  con- 
tents, the  stronger  is  the  liability  of  reproduction  of  each  by  the  others. 
The  simple  sensation,  which  (as  we  saw  just  now)  can  occur  in  the  most 
various  connections,  does  not  as  a  rule  possess  any  considerable 
effectiveness  for  central  excitation.  But  more  complicated  processes, 
ideas,  are  often  quite  individual  in  character,  and  endowed  with  a 
correspondingly  high  degree  of  liability  of  reproduction.  A  distinction 
has  been  drawn,  in  experimental  investigations  of  the  rapidity  of 
reproduction,  between  free  and  constrained  associations,  the  difference 
being  in  essential  that  of  the  degree  of  definiteness  of  the  connection. 
Taking  the  rapidity  of  association  in  this  sense  as  the  criterion  of 
liability  of  reproduction,  we  find  that  unequivocally  definite,  /.^.,  wholly 
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BM4iyidiiai  repiDdnctloiiB  ue  effected  most  quickly,  while  atnbiguoualy 
***<■"**<  i^Modoctioni^  which  have  a  limited  range  of  variation,  require 
a  longer  time,  and  free  tqproductions  aie  the  slowest  of  all.  The 
limit  of  variation  ia  set  for  a  particular  experiment  hy  a  previous 
statement  of  the  kind  of  reproduction  required.  Thus  a  visual  impression 
of  cohmr  can  be  made  individually  excitatory  by  the  condition  that 
the  observer  names  or  reproduces  in  imagination  the  colour  which 
lies  to  the  left  hand  side  of  it  in  the  spectrum.  This  arbitrary 
limitation  of  effectiveness  for  central  excitation  is  also  useful  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  fortuitous  definiteness  of  a  reproduction.  That  a  given 
sensation  actually  arouses  one  single  conscious  content,  out  of  the 
many  possible,  is  not  due  to  anything  in  the  sensation  itself.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  determinatcness  of  the  reproduction  is  that 
all  the  other  processes  present  in  consciousness  combine  to  further  the 
eidtation  of  the  content  in  queslinn.  The  result  is,  therefore,  always 
individual,  even  though  the  special  incentives  to  it  are  neillicr  obvious 
at  the  time  nor  discoverable  by  subsequent  analysis.  The  degree  of 
liability  of  reproduction  in  these  apparently  free,  but  really  constrained 
associations  is,  however,  not  so  high  :ls  in  the  typically  constrained  form, 
because  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  influences  in  their  fortuitous 
co-operation  is  apt  to  be  far  less  than  that  of  a  condition  expressly 
imposed,  and  because  the  influences  themselves  may  cut  across  one 
another,  »>.,  tend  to  divert  reproducUon  into  different  channels. 

7.  (i)  The  degree  of  effectiveness  for  central  excitation  is  depend- 
ent, again,  upon  the  inteasity  of  the  reproducing  sensations.  Not  only 
do  the  more  intensive  members  of  a  sensational  connection  acquire  a 
greater  liability  of  reproduction,  but  the  intensity  and  distinctness  of 
the  reproduced  sensation  are  dependent  upon  the  intensity  and  dis- 
tinctness of  the  reproducing.  We  do  not  readily  forget  the  time  and 
place  at  which  we  were  'so  bitterly  cold'  or  *in  such  intense  pain'. 
The  authority  of  many  teachers  over  their  scholars  is  maini)'  due  to 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  waves  issuing  from  their  vocal  oigans.  In 
psychophysical  experiments  we  find  Ihat  tlie  promptness  and  certainty 
of  judgment  increase  with  increase  of  the  magnitude  of  stimuluN 
difference  or  of  the  clearness  of  stimulus  quality,  etc.  Here,  too, 
belongs  the  fact  that  centrally  excited  sensations  as  a  class  are  less 
liable  to  reproduction  by  one  another  than  peripherally  excited  sensa- 
tions, and  that  the  peripheral  sensations  have  a  much  more  prcpon- 
derent  influence  upon  consciousness.  A  striking  instance  of  the  latter 
Statement  is  afforded  by  'Strünipell's  case'.  The  patient  showed  a 
complete  anaesthesia  of  skin  and  internal  organs,  and  his  remaining 
senses  were  so  seriously  deficient  that  the  entrance  of  external  stimuli 
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into  consciousness  could  easily  be  prevented.  If  under  these  circum- 
stances he  was  debarred  from  making  any  extensive  movements  (although 
these  again  did  not  evoke  sensations),  he  inevitably  fell  asleep  after  a 
few  minutes.  Since  Strümpell  observed  and  described  this  case,  many 
similar  experiments  have  been  made  on  other  persons  with  the  same 
result  It  is  noteworthy  that  Strümpell's  patient  came  in  time  to  object 
to  the  experiment,  because,  as  he  said,  there  was  'nothing  left  of  him.'  * 
We  could  not  have  a  more  convincing  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  peripherally  excited  sensations  for  ideation. — Evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  general  statement  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  is  fur- 
nished in  abundance  by  our  everyday  experience,  so  that  we  need 
not  spend  time  in  substantiating  it  here. 

8.  (c)  The  temporal  and  spatial  character  of  sensations  affects  their 
liability  of  reproduction  in  the  same  way  as  intensity.  We  have  foimd 
it  to  hold  elsewhere,  within  certain  limits,  that  the  extension,  duration 
and  frequency  of  a  stimulus  are  psychological  equivalents  of  its 
intensity  (cf.,  e,g,^  §  17,  2;  §  i8.  7;  §  19.  7).  Duration  and  frequency 
are  of  especial  importance  in  the  present  reference.  The  longer  a 
connection  of  sensations  is  continued  in  consciousness,  the  greater  will 
be  the  liability  of  reproduction  of  its  terms.  And  the  frequency  with 
which  a  connection^  is'  repeated'  has  a  precisely  similar  effect  We 
stand  for;a.lcai§-itiiBe':^löotöng'^at  ä  fambtts- picture,  because  we  wish  to 
be  able  to  recall  it  in  all  possible  distinctness  of  detail ;  and  we  fix 
a  poem  in  memory  by  'learning'  it,  1.^.,  by  reading  and  repeating  it 
over  and  over  again.  This  influence  of  duration  and  frequency 
manifests  itself  in  two  ways,  like  that  of  intensity.  Not  only  do  the 
more  permanent  and  more  frequent  members  of  a  sensational  connection 
acquire  a  greater  liability  of  reproduction,  but  the  effectiveness  of  an 
impression  for  central  excitation  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  its 
stay  in  consciousness  and  the  frequency  of  its  presentation  to  percep- 
tion. It  is  true  that  ideation  gradually  becomes  exempt  from  modifi- 
cation by  events  of  everyday  occurrence,  which  sink  to  unconsciousness 
or  (in  physiological  language)  affect  only  the  lower  centres.  But  it 
is  precisely  when  they  have  become  automatic  or  reflex-like  that  the 
effectiveness  of  these  persistent  peripheral  stimuli  for  central  excitation 
is  most  certain  and  reliable. — The  influence  of  frequency  upon  liability 
of  reproduction  in  the  first  sense  of  the  term  has  received  quantitative 
expression  in  experiments  by  Ebbinghaus.  A  series  of  7  nonsense 
syllables  could  be  repeated  without  a  mistake  after  a  single  attentive 
perusal;  a  series  of  12  had  to  be  read  over  some  17  times.  The 
number  of  readings  necessary  for  accurate  repetition  increased  at  first 

1  "Dann  bin  ich  ja  nicht  mehr  da." 
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i|uic)(ly,  ■«*  WKB-Brdt  mora  slowly,  with  ioaeaae  of  the  nninber  ot 
Kyllablea  comprised  in  a  series.  The  experimenta  ahow,  further,  that 
the  length  of  a  seriä  is  inveisely  proportional  to  the  degree  of  liabi- 
Kty  of  reproduction  of  any  one  tenn  by  the  next  following.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  when  the  series  of  syllables  'makes  sense',  the 
number  of  leadings  necessary  for  learning  it  by  heart  ia  reduced  about 
tenfold.  Apart  from  the  infiuence  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  (the  words 
learned  were  six  stanzas  of  Byron's  Den  Juan),  die  increased  liability 
of  reproduction  under  these  circumstances  is  mainly  due  to  the  defi- 
nitenesa  of  the  interconnection  of  the  separate  terms  of  the  series. 

9-  We  have  now  surveyed,  with  approximate  completeness,  the 
whole  domain  of  empirically  incited  reproductions,  i.e.,  of  what  are 
usually  termed  simultaneous  and  successive  associations.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  repeat  our  previous  statement  that  neither  the  repro- 
ducing nor  the  reproduced  sensation  need  be  identical  with  its  empirical 
conditions,— that  all  that  b  required  for  its  relation  to  previous  sen- 
sations  b  a  similarity,  in  the  sense  of  partial  identity  or  of  slight  differ- 
ence. If  we  denote  this  similarity,  as  before,  by  the  correlation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  letters,  we  can  say,  therefore,  that  a  connection  of  the 
sensations  a  and  b  m&y  be  the  incentive  to  the  reproduction  of  i  by 
a  and  of  a  by  ^,  to  that  of  ß  hy  a  and  a  by  b,  or  to  that  of  ß  by 
a  and  tt  by  p.  No  accurate  determination  has  been  made  of  the 
influence  of  the  degree  of  similarity  upon  liability  of  reproduction.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  enter  a  special  caution  against  the  confusion  of 
this  use  of  similarity  with  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  phrase 
'association  by  similarity'  (g  29,  7). 

The  second  class  of  reproductions,  besides  the  empirical,  includes 
what  we  may  call  free  reproductions.  We  have  already  given  some 
account  of  them  (§  29.  2,  3).  They  consist  (1)  of  spontaneous  ideas, 
the  reality  of  which  is  vouched  for  by  introspection,  and  can  scarcely 
be  disputed;  and  (2)  of  centrally  excited  sensations  which  can  be 
shown  never  to  have  been  together  in  consciousness  with  the  process 
that  excites  them,  and  which  are  not  either  similar  to  any  process 
which  has  been  connected  in  the  past  with  the  reproducing  scnsa- 
tion.  (i)  The  special  conditions  of  spontaneous  ideas  have  not  been 
investigated,  even  where  they  migiit  seem  to  be  accessible  to  introsjiec- 
tion.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  difGcult  to  subject  tliem  in  any  way  to 
s^tematic  experimentation,  since  tlicy  owe  their  very  existence  to  acci- 
dent, and  introspection  can  hardly  be  adequate  to  define  their  peculiarities. 
On  the  other  hand,  out  consideration  of  the  materials  of  reproduction  of 
centrally  excited  sensations  will  bring  to  light  a  number  of  more  general 
conditions  valid  for  spontaneous  ideas,  as  for  all  othn  similar  processes. 
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10.  (2)  The  second  group  of  free  reproductions  embraces  all  those 
cases  in  which  a  new  quality  or  a  new  complex  of  qualities  is  effect- 
ive for  central  excitation.  Our  investigation  of  them  is  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  we  may  assume  the  possibility  of  their  inclusion 
under  the  general  schema  to  which  we  have  referred  the  empirically 
conditioned  reproductions.  When  we  were  formulating  this,  we  found 
that  not  only  sensations  identical  with  those  which  had  formerly  been 
in  consciousness,  but  also  sensations  which  were  similar  to  previous 
sensations,  were  capable  of  reproducing  one  another.  No  other 
postulate  is  needed  for  free  reproductions,  as  we  have  defined  them. 
They,  too,  are  shown  by  experience  to  be  excited  simply  by  sensations 
similar  to  others  which  have  been  at  some  time  connected  with  them. 
No  impression  is  absolutely  strange  to  consciousness;  every  new 
impression,  that  is,  will  be  somehow  similar  to  one  .or  more  past 
experiences.  To  give  explicitness  to  this  aspect  of  free  reproductions 
in  our  schema,  we  will  use  indices  to  denote  similarity  to  the  pro- 
cesses symbolised  by  our  original  letters.  Let  a^,  a^,  a,,  be  peri- 
pherally excited  sensations,  similar  to  a  previously  experienced  sensa- 
tion a,  and  b^,  3g,  ^3  sensations  related  to  an  earlier  sensation  b\ 
and  let  a  and  p  be  the  centrally  excited  sensations  similar  to  a  and 
b.  Then  p  can  be  excited  not  only  by  a  or  a  (empirically  incited 
reproduction),  but  also  by  a^,  a,,  a,  (free  reproduction);  and  «  in 
the  same  way,  not  only  by  b  and  ft  but  also  by  b^,  b^,  b^.  All  that  we 
have  said  of  the  influence  of  the  attributes  of  sensation  upon  liability 
of  reproduction  will  now  hold,  with  slight  modifications  which  need 
not  here  be  particularised,  of  these  cases  of  free  reproduction.  Since 
centrally  excited  sensations  show  a  less  degree  of  qualitative  differentia- 
tion than  peripherally  excited  (§  28.  4),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  same 
a  or  ß  can  be  reproduced  by  a  whole  number  of  discriminate  peripheral 
impressions.  Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  be  transformed  into 
«1»  «a»  «8  5  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  happen  that  the  same  b  reproduces  different  a. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  total  surroundings  of  a  centrally  excited 
sensation  may  exert  an  influence  upon  its  character  (§  30.  5). 

11.  The  degree  of  similarity  which  must  or  may  be  assumed  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  free  reproduction  cannot  at  present  be  estimated. 
But  it  seems  indubitable  that  a  certain  similarity  must  exist  between 
the  effectual  incentive  to  a  free  reproduction  and  other  previous  expe- 
riences, related  to  the  centrally  excitable  processes  in  question  by  some 
liability  of  empirical  reproduction.  For  when  once  this  similarity 
sinks  below  a  certain  (not  definable)  lower  limit,  what  may  seem  to  be 
the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  definite  reproductions  proves  not 
to  be  their  actual  incentive.     Instances  are  sufficiently  common. 
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aver  to  look  bto  &  ipeetRMeope,  with  the  moark  that  he 
r<^  wh^  M  K  matter  6L  fact,  ooly  yellowiih  grcai  vai  vidble.  He 
at  OBOi  atatcd  that  he  nv  bMih  Ereoii  bnt  immediately  corrected  bimielf,  and 
dedand  that  It  wa«  jeUowiih  green.  The  iacentive  to  reproduction  in  the  judg- 
ment 'blnidi  sreen'  wai  certalslr  not  excluiively  the  yellowish  green  actnally  teen: 
Qie  difierence  between  the  two  colour  tones  is  too  coosiderable  for  the  same 
■pedfie  name  to  be  reproduced  by  Ehcm.  The  judgment,  then,  was  plainly  due  in 
part  to  the  precedent  luggestiou  of  'violet'. 

This  distortion  of  recorded  judgment  in  consequence  of  subjective 
prepossession  or  other  circumstances,  is  not  infrequently  noticeable 
in  psychophysical  experiments,  and  constitutes  another  reason  for  the 
employment  of  trained  and  careful  observers  (§  2).  Many  illustra- 
tions are  afforded,  also,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  recollection  of  com- 
plex processes.  It  is,  of  course,  doubtful  how  far  the  judgment  of 
the  observing  individual  may  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  criterion  of 
the  effectiveness  or  signihcance  of  a  sensation  as  an  incentive  to 
reproduction.  Certain  cases  of  'spontaneous'  ideation  may,  perhaps, 
be  referred  to  empirically  incited  or  free  rejiroductions ;  the  really 
excitatory  sensations  or  ideas  having  escaped  cognition  or  recognition 
as  incentives  to  reproduction.  We  have  seen  that  recognition  is  by 
no  means  always  reliable  (cf.  §  27.  7):  so  that  the  hypothesis  is  not 
altogether  improbable. 

\  81-    Materials  of  Reproduction  and  Fidelity 
of  Reproduction. 

I.  The  materials  of  reproduction  constitute  the  factual  basis  of 
tiie  dogmatic  belief  which  we  referred  to  above  {§  27.  i),  that  the 
memorial  attribute,  reproductivity,  always  implies  a  repetition  or  revival 
of  a  previous  perception.  Experience  seems  to  justify  the  inference 
that  there  would  be  no  centrally  excited  sensations,  if  there  were 
none  peripherally  excited.  But  the  process  of  reproduction  is  nothing 
so  simple  as  a  mere  renewal  of  a  precedent  excitation.  We  have 
seen  (S  28.  5  ff.)  that  recollection,  for  which  this  hypothesis  was 
thought  to  be  necessary,  is  explicable  without  it.  And  there  is  at 
present  no  proof  that  it  accords  with  the  facts  (§  27);  wliile  there 
are  very  definite  indications  that  centrally  excited  sensations  arc  not 
immutable  weaker  copies  of  earlier  peripheral  sensations,  (r)  First 
and  foremost  of  these  is  the  familiar  phenomenon  oi  /orgti/ulness. 
We  'forget',  when  we  are  incapable  of  recollecting  an  experience. 
This  incs^)adty  need  not  depend  upon  an  abrogation  of  'memorial 
images':  recollection  is  an  ambiguous  term  (g  27.  9).     For  as,  how- 
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ever,    it   is    interesting  only  when  really  based  upon  an  alteration  of 
the  centrally  excited  sensations  themselves. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  complex  impressions  undergo 
alteration  of  this  kind.  Psychologists  have  often  described  the  breaking 
down  of  ideas,  their  fading  away,  their  passage  into  vague  and  blurred 
contents.  These  terms  certainly  do  not  express  a  mere  weakening 
of  the  same  impression:  they  denote  a  concomitant,  more  or  less 
radical  change  of  its  quality.  But  simple  qualities  also  lose  their 
individuality,  in  this  process  of  forgetting;  fine  shades  of  difference 
become  incognisable,  and  fusion  with  other  qualities  takes  place. 
There  results  what  we  may  call  an  abstract  idea — however  dubious 
the  term  may  seem  after  Berkeley's  trenchant  criticism.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  wrong  to  assert  the  possibility  of  an  abstract  idea  which 
had  absolutely  no  specific  characters,  no  quality,  no  form,  etc.  But 
there  undoubtedly  are  abstract  ideas  in  the  sense  of  centrally  excited 
contents  which  can  call  up  a  large  number  of  peripherally  excited 
sensations,  i>.,  which  lack  the  definiteness  and  distinctness  characteristic 
of  these  latter.  They  have  peripheral  analogues,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced quite  easily  under  suitable  experimental  conditions.  If  a  colour 
stimulus,  e,g.^  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  eye  for  a  brief  instant  of 
time,  what  is  seen  is  no  more  than  'a  flash  of  light*,  which  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  define  further;  if  the  duration  of  the  stimulus  is  some- 
what increased,  it  is  cognised  as  a  colour  tone,  and  not  merely  as 
brightness,  but  its  quality  may  be  quite  A^idely  mistaken,  i>.,  it  may 
be  very  differently  interpreted.  This  want  of  individual  clearness  is 
found  in  all  centrally  excited  sensations  which  fall  a  prey  to  the 
change  involved  in  forgetting;  indeed,  in  a  certain  measure,  it  is  one 
of  their  regular  attributes  in  the  normal  consciousness.  And  it  is  this 
which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an  'abstract*  idea.  The  importance 
of  the  process  for  the  formation  of  concepts  is  obvious  (cf.  §  29,  7). 

3.  (2)  There  is  another  fact  to  mention,  besides  that  of  forgetfulness, 
in  evidence  of  the  independent  variability  of  centrally  excited  sensations. 
It  is,  the  manifold  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  other  conscious 
contents.  Here  again,  complex  impressions  show  the  clearest  traces 
of  central  modification.  New  combinations  are  constantly  being  formed 
among  reproduced  processes:  connections  are  severed,  and  separate 
ideas  connected;  elements  are  exchanged,  and  forms  remodelled. 
The  pranks  of  the  dream  imagination  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  striking 
instances.  But  simple  qualities  do  not  either  remain  unaltered  by 
their  new  connections;  they  adapt  themselves  more  or  less  to  theii 
changed  significance ;  and  the  result  may  be,  that  a  sensation  of  really 
peripheral  origin,  which  at  first  imprinted  a  cleai  image  upon  our  mind, 
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hardly  bll  to  reveal  casa  oi  the  kind.  They  cast  no  doubt,  however, 
upon  tiie  general  dependency  of  centrally  excited  on  precedent  peri- 
pherally ezdted  snuations.  The  congenitally  cobur  Uind  tiave  no 
idea  of  the  colours  which  they  do  not  see;  and  the  deaf-mute  who 
has  never  spoken  or  heard  has  no  'images'  of  speech  or  hearing. 
The  converse  fact,  (hat  the  child  who  is  accidentally  blinded  in  the 
first  yeaiB  of  its  life  retains  certain  visual  ideas  through  manhood  and 
old  age  shows  for  how  long  a  time  the  after-effects  of  peripheral 
excitations  may  be  reproduced  with  some  degree  of  fidelity.  In  what 
fdlows,  then,  we  shall  attempt  to  enumerate  the  conditions  of  this 
fidelity  of  the  memorial  image,  meaning  by  'greater'  or  'less'  fidelity  its 
greater  or  less  similarity  to  the  peripherally  excited  sensation  upon 
which  it  appears  to  be  directly  dependent.  Connected  with  this  is, 
probably,  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  the  particular  reproduction,  or 
(to  use  another  phraseology)  the  d^ee  of  our  preparedness  or  disposi- 
tion  for  certain  ideas. 

4.  (a)  The  fiist  of  these  conditions  is  the  quality  of  the  peripherally 
exdted  sensations.  The  more  widely  a  peripherally  excited  sensation 
differs  from  sensations  already  experienced,  the  more  nearly  will  its 
reproduction  resemble  it.  This  proposition  is  plainly  analogous  to 
that  which  we  formulated  above  (§  30.  6)  with  reference  to  the  degree 
of  liability  of  reproduction.  We  there  found  that  individuality  of 
character  of  the  sensational  connection  (i>.,  a  slight  decree  of  liability 
of  confusion  with  other  connections)  carried  with  it  a  comparatively 
high  d^iree  of  liability  of  reproduction.  Here,  in  the  same  way,  the 
diaünctness  of  a  quality,  its  sufficient  difTercnce  from  other  qualities, 
implies  that  the  centrally  excited  sensation  which  it  originates  has 
but  slight  tendency  to  vary  from  it.  A  'striking'  impression  leaves  a 
true  image  of  itself  in  memory.  Connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
qualities  of  the  same  sense  nm  but  little  risk  of  serious  alteration,  if 
they  differ  considerably  among  themselves:  pressure  and  temperature, 
*.g.,  or  the  specific  qualities  of  taste,  or  sensations  of  brightness  and 
saturated  colours.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  qualities  are  closely 
related,  passing  into  one  another  by  gradual  transition  (green  and 
greenish  blue,  or  tones  of  nearly  similar  pitch),  the  centrally  excited 
sensations  possess  but  httle  fidelity  or  permanence.  (^)  Intensity  has 
an  effect  upon  these  attributes.  The  more  intensive  a  peripherally 
excited  sensation,  the  greater  is  the  fidelity  of  the  coresponding  cen- 
trally excited  sensation.  It  is  an  everyday  experience  that,  other  things 
equal)  memory  is  more  retentive  of  intensive  than  of  weak  impressions, 
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whatever  their  character,  (c)  The  temporal  and  spatial  charactei  of 
the  peripherally  excited  sensation  exerts  a  similar  influence.  Wide 
extension  or  peculiar  form  increases  the  reproductivity  of  a  quality. 
The  effect  of  duration  and  frequency  upon  fidelity  of  recollection  is 
well  known.  Every  lesson  that  we  learn  shows  the  importance  of  repe- 
tition for  the  retention  of  a  memorial  image.  And  apart  from  the 
intensification  of  the  liability  of  reproduction  which  occurs  in  'learning', 
an  impression  will  *fix  itself*  better  in  the  mind,  when  its  imprint  is 
the  result  of  repetition.  In  practice  it  is,  naturally,  difficult  to  separate 
the  two  processes.  Ebbinghaus  found  by  experiment  that  the  capacity 
to  reproduce  a  series  of  attentively  read  nonsense  syllables  increased, 
within  certain  limits,  in  approximate  proportion  to  the  number  of 
repetitions. 

5.  No  other  systematic  experiments  than  these  of  Ebbinghaus 
have  been  made  upon  the  dependency  of  fidelity  of  reproduction  on 
the  character  of  the  peripherally  excited  sensations  which  reproduction 
presupposes.  We  have  valuable  researches  upon  recognition  and  various 
functions  of  memory;  but  they  all  deal  with  something  quite  different 
from  the  laws  and  processes  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched  in  the 
present  discussion.  Thus,  the  experiments  of  A.  Lehmann  upon  direct 
and  indirect  recognition  tell  us  something  of  the  peimanence  and 
degree  of  liability  of  reproduction  in  different  cases.  It  was  found, 
e.g,^  that  those  brightnesses  were  best  cognised  which  possess  definite 
names  (light  gray,  dark  gray,  etc.);  that  only  7  p.c.  of  a  large  nimiber 
of  judgments  of  62  different  scents  showed  a  direct  recognition  in  its 
piure  form,  etc.  But  to  assume  that  in  all  cases,  where  a  sensation 
a  of  peripheral  origin  is  to  be  judged  as  like  or  unlike  a  previously 
experienced  sensation  b,  a  \&  compared  with  the  memorial  image  of 
h  (in  our  terminology,  /5),  and  the  relative  certainty  and  correctness 
of  the  judgment  depend  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  /5  reproduces  b^ 
is  to  set  up  a  hypothesis  which,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  does  not  really  express  the  facts.  The  judgment  'like'  or 
'different'  is  generally  passed  quite  as  directly  as  the  judgment 
*  known '  in  (technically)  direct  recognition.  In  neither  case  is  a  com- 
parison instituted  with  a  centrally  excited  sensation, — the  quality  of 
which,  moreover,  in  the  sphere  of  brightness  sensation,  is  usually 
very  different  indeed  from  the  quality  of  the  peripheral  excitation. 
If  we  reserve  the  term  'indirect'  for  comparison  mediated  by  repro- 
duction, or  involving  any  other  conscious  application  of  empirical 
criteria,  this  particular  form  of  recognition  must  be  referred  in  most 
cases  to  a  direct  comparison.  Direct  comparison  occurs,  again,  in 
experiments  upon  sensible  discrimination  for  successive  stimuli,  which 
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has  also  ^^^..  -..~^.,  intaprated  to  conaiit  in  the  camparison  of  the 
present  impreWton  witii  the  memorial  image  (all  that  is  left)  of  the 
preceding.  This  view  explains  the  time  eiror  of  the  experiments 
(cf.  g  6.  9)  as  due  to  the  natuial  weakness  of  the  memorial  image  in 
cnnpariaon  with  the  vividness  of  the  sertsible  impression.  But  if  the 
explanation  held,  the  enor  must  be  least  with  weak  and  greatest 
with  strong  stimuli,  and  always  take  the  same  direction.  The  facts 
are  otherwise.  It  is  only  with  weak  stimuli  that  the  time  error  has 
the  rignificance  which  the  theory  ascribes  to  it,  (>.,  that  the  second 
impression  appears  the  stronger;  it  then  decreases,  and  with  very 
strong  stimuli  changes  its  direction  entirely,  so  that  the  second  stimulus 
actually  appears  the  weaker.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
mediation  of  a  comparison  by  the  memory  image,  but  that  judgment 
is  passed  immediately  after  the  perception  of  the  second  stimulus, 
just  as  in  direct  lecognition. 

6.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  neither  Lehmann's  experiments  upon 
recognition  nor  those  of  Wolfe  (carried  out  by  quite  similar  methods) 
upon  tonal  memory  can  tell  us  anything  of  the  fidelity  of  centrally 
excited  sensations.  The  judgments  are  passed  altogether  independently 
of  them.  We  have  rather  to  explain  direct  comparison  and  direct 
recognitirn  somewhat  as  follows,  (i)  In  many  cases,  the  direct  form 
is  a  de.ivative  of  the  indirect.  The  transformation  is  due  to  the 
working  of  a  law  of  excltuion  of  intermediate  terms,  which  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  determination  of  ideational  connection  in  general. 
It  may  be  formulated  in  this  way :  when  a  simultaneous  or  successive 
connection  of  three  contents,  a,  6,  and  e,  has  established  a  liability 
of  reproduction  between  a  and  e,  e  gradually  comes  to  be  excited 
directly  by  a,  without  the  intermediation  of  b.  This  'short  cut' 
through  experience  is  of  immense  importance  both  theoretically  and 
practically  for  the  rapid  advance  of  knowledge.  And  we  have  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  passage  of  indirect  recognition  and  comparison 
into  the  direct  forms.  {2)  'Like'  and  'diiferent*,  'known'  and  'un- 
known' are  all  concepts  of  relation.  They  can  never  be  predicated 
of  a  content  as  such,  but  only  of  it  as  related  to  other  contents. 
As,  however,  no  other  contents  play  a  conscious  part  in  direct  com- 
parison and  recognition,  we  must  imagine  that  equivalent  physiological 
processes,  not  at  present  definable,  combine  with  the  perceived 
impression  to  reproduce  the  judgments.  In  other  words,  we  have 
always  to  presuppose  the  co-operation  of  a  central  excitation,  which 
may  either  be  already  present  when  Üie  stimulus  '.'f  conijiarison  is 
given  (as  in  anticipated  and  purposive  recognition  or  comparison), 
or  is  excited  by  it  (as  in  uiumticipated  rcrognition  and  com]inri:ion). 
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This  central  excitation  need  not  be  a  residuum  of  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  standard  stimulus  or  object  of  reference;  it  may  be  the  equi- 
valent of  other  contents  subserving  comparison  and  recognition.  It 
will, .  therefore,  hardly  be  disputed  that  experiments  involving  an  inten- 
tional comparison  of  a  given  impression  witli  an  impression  previously 
experienced  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  fidelity  of  memorial  images 
but  for  the  most  part  simply  indicate  the  liability  of  reproduction  exist- 
ing between  sensation  and  central  excitation  (the  after-effect  of  the 
previous  impression  or  of  any  other  indirect  criterion)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  particular  judgment  on  the  other. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  these  experiments,  as  well  as  certain  series 
taken  by  Ebbinghaus  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  of  memory, 
may  be  appealed  to  for  information  upon  another  point, — the  influence 
of  time  (i,e.,  of  the  time  interval)  upon  the  liability  of  reproduction. 
We  know  from  experience,  that  the  longer  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  a  particular  event,  the  more  uncertain  and  incorrect  is  our  recol- 
lection of  it.  It  is  with  this  law  and  its  exact  formulation  that  ex- 
periments upon  recognition,  memory,  etc.,  are  principally  concerned. 
If  we  term  the  weakening  of  recollection  *forgetfulness',  and  measure 
forgetfulness  either  by  the  work  necessary  for  the  complete  restitution 
of  the  recollection,  or  by  the  number  of  correct  judgments  formed  in 
the  process  of  determinate  recognition  or  direct  comparison,  we  may 
say  in  general  that  forgetfulness  increases  at  first  quickly  and  then 
more  slowly.  Ebbinghaus  and  Wolfe  discovered  a  logarithmic  relation 
for  it,  which  is  stated  by  the  former  as  follows:  the  quotients  of  reten- 
tion and  forgetfulness  (of  the  time  saved  in  and  required  for  releam- 
ing)  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  times  passed 
since  the  first  learning.^  This  agreement  in  experimental  results  shows 
clearly,  as  against  the  various  opinions  of  philosophical  psychology, 
that  forgetfulness  really  exists,  and  that  its  existence  cannot  be  invali- 
dated by  the  allegation  (supported  merely  by  an  indefinite  '  experience ') 
that  what  seems  to  be  forgotten  only  needs  the  right  occasion  to 
reappear  with  entire  fidelity.  But  nothing  can  be  inferred  firom  the 
experiments  as  to  an  obscuration  and  weakening  of  memorial  images, 
or  a  crumbling  of  their  connections,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these 
'images'  are  neither  the  materials  of  judgment  in  direct  comparison 
nor  the  necessary  incentives  to  motor  activity  in  subsequent  repetition. 
Here  again,  we  must  rather  emphasise  the  variety  of  the  processes  actually 
involved,  as  we  did  before  in  the  case  of  recollection  (§  28.  7). 

=  /| 7j3 »  where   i  =  BehaUenex    (retained),  v  =  Vergessenes  (forgotten),  /=  timc- 

interral,  and  k  and  c  are  constantt 
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i  33.     The  General  CondiHons  of  Centrally  Excited 
Sensations 

I.  (i)  The  most  imporlant  of  the  general  conditions  of  reproduction 
is.  unrtoubledly,  the  stale  of  tilttnlion.  Unfortunately,  its  significance 
fo[  special  acts  of  recollection,  reiirodiiction,  etc.,  has  not  been  tho- 
toughly  made  out.  We  do  not  know,  in  particular,  how  far  what  is 
ordinarily  called  'association',  and  what  we  ourselves  have  somewhat 
inconsistently  termed  reproduction,  can  be  brought  about  without  the 
co-operation  of  attention.  We  find,  however,  that  its  action  is  two- 
fold; it  renders  the  incentives  to  reproduction  more  effectual,  ami 
gives  the  materials  of  reproduction  a  greater  consequence.  In  other 
words,  it  enhances  the  asiociability  and  reprodur.tivHy  of  sensations, 
Instances  of  this  influence  are  suificienüy  common:  all  the  rules  wliich 
we  have  laid  down  for  the  special  conditioning  of  centrally  exciled 
sensations  arc  based  upon  the  implicit  assumption  that  the  processes 
which  they  cover  are  experienced  in  the  state  of  attention  (cf.  g  5.  2,  3). 
Hence  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, how  associability  and  reproductivity  would  be  affected  if  wo 
abstracted  from  the  influence  of  attention.  That  it  is  not  the  only 
condition  operative  is  indicated  by  two  sets  of  fads:  ia)  the  familiar 
experience  of  'not  catching'  a  question,  and  then  recollecting  and 
being  able  to  answer  it  after  some  interval  of  time,  or  of  'overlook- 
ing' a  constituent  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  yet  reproducing  it  with 
more  or  less  ßdelity;  and  (i)  the  impossibility  of  the  reduction  of  all 
the  ditTercnt  effects  of  the  special  conditions  of  centrally  excited  sen- 
sations to  their  effects  for  attention  alone.  In  any  case,  however,  it 
is  desirable  to  collect  obsen'adons,  and  if  possible  make  special  expe- 
riments upon  a  point  of  such  importance  for  the  theory  of  centrally 
excited  sensations.  It  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  attention  can 
hardly  be  e.xa^erated.  Everyone  knows  how  little  the  inattentive 
repetition  of  a  lesson  does  for  its  retention.  Fechner  observed  that 
the  mtmorial  after-image,  as  he  called  the  voluntary  reproduction  of  a 
recently  perceived  impression,  appeared  only  if  the  object  of  perception 
had  also  been  the  object  of  attention,  and  contained  only  those  con- 
stituents of  the  perception  on  which  the  attention  had  been  particu- 
larly directed.  In  psychological  experiments  upon  association,  again, 
it  is  often  remarked  that  the  associability  of  two  visual  objects  which 
arc  perceptible  together  for  a  short  time  b  essentially  dependent  upon 
llie  degree  of  attention  with  which  the  connection  of  the  impressiona 
was  regarded.    We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  special  factors  comprised 
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under  the  general  name  of  attention:  we  shall  treat  of  them  in  the 
third  Part  of  the  book  (§§  72  flf.) 

2.  (2)  Besides  attention,  practice  and  fatigue  have  a  general  influ- 
ence upon  associability  and  reproductivity.  We  discriminated  above 
between-  general  and  special  practice  and  fatigue  (§  5.  9),  and  can 
apply  the  distinction  again  in  the  present  connection.  The  facts  which 
belong  under  this  rubric  are  those  of  the  *  trained,'  'overstocked,' 
*  worn  out,'  etc.,  memory.  The  more  general  practice  we  have  had  in 
learning  by  heart,  the  easier  is  our  retention  of  a  particular  lesson;  but 
different  qualities  and  different  arrangements  require  a  further  and  more 
special  practice.  The  various  'types '  of  memory,  memory  for  names  and 
figures,  for  colours  and  tones,  etc.,  are  in  great  measure  referable  to 
special  practice  in  these  classes  of  centrally  excited  sensations,  itselt 
due  to  inclination  or  opportunity.  The  schoolboy  who  whistles  every 
melody  that  he  hears  does  not  thereby  improve  his  memory  for 
colours  or  forms,  words  or  odours.  The  various  types  of  sensible  memory 
(§  io>  5)  require  altogether  individual  development,  just  as  physical 
training  can  be  exclusively  directed  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  same,  again,  with  the  influence  of  fatigue.  The  general 
relaxation  which  we  experience  after  a  sleepless  night  weakens  asso- 
ciability and  reproductivity  in  all  sense  departments  alike.  But  the 
fatigue  of  memory  produced  by  persistent  occupation  with  a  particular 
object  need  not  extend  to  other  objects ;  indeed,  it  may  change  to  an 
undiminished  vigour,  when  attention  is  turned  to  a  wholly  different 
complex  of  processes,  dependent  upon  other  conditions.  The  more 
extensive  the  draft  made  upon  the  sensible  memory  by  a  given 
occupation,  the  more  general  is  its  consequent  fatigue.  Mental  work, 
which  involves  the  most  diverse  conscious  processes,  is,  therefore, 
productive  of  general  fatigue.  It  is  again  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  these  processes  influence  associability  and  reproduc- 
tivity directly,  or  only  indirectly,  i.e.,  by  way  of  attention.  The 
abnormal  increase  of  central  excitability  at  a  certain  stage  of  fatigue 
(evidenced  by  vivid  dreams,  multiplication  of  illusions,  etc.)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  diminution  of  associability  and  reproductivity  resulting 
from  fatigue  does  not  affect  the  central  sensations  themselves  so  much 
as  the  arrangement,  connection  and  direction  which  are  normal  to 
them  under  the  guidance  of  voluntary  attention.  An  analysis  of  the 
influence  of  practice  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion.  We  must,  there- 
fore, suspend  judgment  upon  the  question  whether  practice  and 
fatigue  are  conditions  of  centrally  excited  sensations  co-ordinate  with 
attention. 

3.  {3)  The  same  holds  of  the  feelings  of  pleasantness  and  impleas- 
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anlness.  Wc  coo,  it  is  true,  lay  down  the  geneial  lule  thai  the  <isso- 
liability  and  rcproductivity  of  siziisalions  ate.  greater,  Ihc  more  vivid 

the  (ocÜQgs  counetled  with  them:  but  wt;  tannol  say  wilh  certainly 
whether  a  direi  t  I'unciional  relation  otitains  between  feelings  on  tlic 
one  hand,  and  associability  and  rcproducliviiy  of  centrally  excited 
sensations  on  the  other,  or  whether  t!ie  feelings  are  simply  concoini- 
tanl  ptocesseä,  implied  in  every  high  degree  of  attentional  concentration, 
and  in  lliat  way  acijuiring  an  apparent  inliucnce  of  their  own  upon 
association  and  reproduction.  It  must,  consequently,  remain  doubtful, 
whetlier  the  feelings  which  accompany,  e.g.,  a  peripheral  impression, 
arc  themselves  the  conditions,  promoters,  or  mediators  of  its  influence 
upon  the  train  of  ideas,  or  whether  the  increase  of  atlention  which  an 
affectively  toned  impression  regularly  commands  is  the  really  important 
factor.  The  facts  are  familiar  enough.  Pleasure  and  interest  in  an 
object  increase  the  capacity  of  memory  both  in  the  child  and  in  the 
adult,  and  unpleasant  impressions  leave  a  deep  imprint  and  are  recalled 
wilh  great  fidelity.  The  influence  of  the  two  qualities  of  affective  lone 
upon  the  reproductivity  of  sensations  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the 
same.  Their  effect  upon  associabiüty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  different, 
plciisantness  being  a  decided  incentive  to  association,  and  unpleasant- 
ness a  hardly  less  decided  preventive  of  connection,  A  sensation  of 
strongly  unpleasant  tone  elbows  its  way  into  consciousness,  so  to  speak, 
and  leaves  no  standing  ground  for  other  ideas. 

The  most  indelible  impression  of  melancholy  which  I  received  from  b  visit  to 
a  liiiutlc  Biylum  was  made  by  a.  miildle-aged  woman  nllliclnl  with  mtlanehelta. 
She  SBC  mouoole^s  upon  a  rjiair,  her  fcatuivs  wi^aring  b  look  of  intense  spdons 
■od  bittetDcsa,  her  hi-ad  sunk,  ihc  eyes  iccmiagly  tixed  upon  the  one  inoviuble 
borror  which  fke  could  not  even  name.  Bui  initonces  are  oat  wanting  in  ordinaiy 
life.  The  moumci  prefers  to  dwell  upon  bis  grief  In  solitude,  where  he  \s.  no: 
cdmpelled  In  ülruggle  »gainst  exciting  impresiioni,  but  can  nurse  his  sorrow  unhin- 
detcd  until  the  spell  '»  brukeu  by  a  salutary  eihaustion. 

Pleasnrahly  toned  sensations  show  something  of  the  same  character. 
A  very  intensive  feeling  of  pleasure  may  bring  abi5Ut  a  temporär)- 
paralysis  of  consciousness,  though  the  condition  lasts  only  for  a  very 
.shcirt  time.  Aa  a  general  rule,  however,  pleasure  means  communica- 
tiveness and  enlivens  the  course  of  thought,  hurr^-ing  it  from  image  to 
image,  friini  scene  to  scene,  from  action  to  action.  The  flight  of  ideas 
in  mania,  due  to  an  excessive  cheerfulness  of  mood,  is  thus  the  precise 
opposite  of  the  insistent  brooding  of  mtlanelwlia. 

.\.  A  question  of  especial  importance  in  this  connection  is  whether 
the  feeling«  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  may  of  themselves 
dcietminc  the  course  or  the  quality  of  a  tram  of  ideas,  i.e..  arc  to  be 
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classed  among  the  processes  directly  subserving  ideational  excitation. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  associability  and  reproductivily  of  a  sen- 
sation are  modified  by  its  attendant  feelings,  but  that  these  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  independent  causes  of  reproduction.  It  is,  again, 
hardly  possible  to  decide  the  matter  at  the  present  time.  But  there 
are  certain  observations  which  point  to  the  necessity  of  the  recognition 
of  feeling  as  a  real  incentive  to  reproduction,  {a)  It  is  an  everyday 
experience  that  a  cheerful  impression  recalls  other  cheerful  impressions, 
and  depressing  circumstances  others  like  them,  {b)  In  mania  and 
melancholia  the  predominant  mood  (pleasantness  or  unpleasantness] 
determines  the  course  of  the  train  of  ideas ;  nothing  is  reproduced  which 
does  not  stand  in  connection  with  the  affective  disposition. 

This  fact  showed  itself  very  strikingly  in  a  case  of  hashish  poisoning  which  I 
had  opportunity  to  observe.  The  emotions  of  the  moment  seemed  to  have  usnrped 
the  actual  direction  of  the  course  of  ideas  in  consciousness.  The  patient  was  not 
at  all  incapacitated  for  introspection,  and  his  subsequent  recollection  of  the  details 
of  his  case  was  very  accurate.  He  himself  noticed  and  emphasised  the  importance 
of  the  affective  disposition.  The  excitement  imder  which  he  generally  laboured 
gave  occasion  to  a  whole  series  of  more  or  less  incoherent  reproductions,  originat- 
ing (as  he  said)  simply  and  solely  in  the  affective  state.  Fits  of  depression  and 
intervals  of  keen  anxiety,  by  which  it  was  interrupted,  immediately  changed  the 
course  of  the  ideational  movement.  The  observation  is,  of  course,  by  no  means 
imequivocal.  For  (a)  we  might  analyse  this  <  reproduction  by  feeling '  as  we  have 
already  analysed  '  association  by  similarity '.  It  might  be  referred,  in  particular,  to 
Üie  category  of  reproduction  mediated  by  substitution  (cf.  §  29,  6).  In  this 
event,  feeling  would  undoubtedly  possess  an  importance  of  its  own  for  the  origin- 
ation of  centrally  excited  sensations;  it  would  be  the  persbtent  identical  element, 
which  arouses  a  new  idea  whose  similar  has  previously  been  together  with  it  in 
consciousness,  and  which  is  thus  the  reproducing  factor  in  the  complex.  But  {ß)  we 
might  also  imagine  that  not  the  feelings,  but  the  concomitant  movements  which 
are  so  accurately  adjusted  to  express  them,  and  wliich  are  correlated  with  definite 
organic  sensations,  were  the  reproductory  agents,  (y)  Both  explanations  assume 
that  the  reproduction  was  not  effected  by  way  of  some  secondary  character  of 
sensation  or  idea;  but  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  is  not  by  any  means  certain. 

5.  (4)  Lastly,  there  is  to  be  mentioned  the  dependency  of  centrally 
excited  sensations  upon  the  will.  By  'will'  we  understand  here  not  a 
new  elementary  quality  of  consciousness  (the  evidence  for  which  we 
shall  discuss  in  §  40),  but  what  is  called  'will'  in  the  language  of  every- 
day life  and  of  modem  psychology  alike— the  capacity  which  the 
individual  possesses  to  determine  his  own  attitude  and  action,  internal 
and  external.  Wimdt  has  shown  that  will  and  attention  are  intimately 
related,  and  has  employed  the  term  apperception  to  denote  their  com- 
mon constituent.    We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  details  of  the  apper- 
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ception  controversy:  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  that 
apperception  itself  is  obviously  not  a  speculative  construction,  or  a 
metaphysical  faculty,  or  any  other  of  the  objectionable  things  which 
hostile  critics  have  represented  it  to  be,  but  an  expression  for  undeniable 
facts  of  consciousness.  If  we  did  not  possess  the  capacity  of  will  or 
attention  or  apperception,  whichever  we  call  it,  consciousness  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  external  impressions  (which  we  have  found  to  be 
ordinarily  stronger  than  any  class  of  reproduced  sensations),  thinking 
would  be  made  impossible  by  the  noisiness  of  our  surroundings,  etc. 
The  normal  individual  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  open  a  free  path 
to  certain  ideas  and  movements,  while  he  inhibits  certain  others ;  i>., 
to  determine  the  direction  and  character  both  of  his  thoughts  and  of  his 
bodily  movement.  But  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  this  capa- 
city, will,  on  the  origination  of  centrally  excited  sensations,  can  hardly 
be  answered  without  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  particular  pro- 
cesses comprised  under  the  general  name,  and  a  more  concrete  defi- 
nition of  the  name  itself.  We  may,  therefore,  briefly  remark  that  we 
regard  the  activity  of  will  as  the  expression  of  the  totality  of  previous 
experiences,  in  all  the  degrees  of  authority  and  consequence  which 
they  have  acquired  in  accordance  with  universal  psychological  laws, 
and  with  all  the  weight  of  influence  which  distinguishes  the  old  and 
proved  from  the  new  and  strange.  It  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  small 
and  fragmentary  measure  of  this  that  finds  its  way  into  consciousness : 
the  reserve  of  energy  which  gives  eflicacy  to  will  lies  below  the  con- 
scious limen.  Even  this  short  account  (the  detailed  investigation  and 
exposition  follow  in  §§  40  and  y'j)  will  be  enough  to  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  will — a  capacity  which  sums  up  in  itself  the  whole  course 
of  individual  development — must  be  a  condition  of  exceptional  import- 
ance for  the  course  of  centrally  excited  sensations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  can  by  its  assistance  reproduce  an  idea  or  suppress  a  repro- 
duction or  divert  associability  into  a  definite  channel.  ^The  product 
of  volition  is,  of  course,  not  a  creation  out  of  notliing,  though  it  may 
sometimes  present  this  appearance  to  introspection,  when  the  particular 
determinants  of  will  and  of  the  ideas  willed  do  not  emerge  from  the 
limbo  of  the  unconscious,  of  physiological  processes.  This  bare  state- 
ment must  suffice  in  the  present  connection.  We  need  only  add  that 
what  are  called  the  mental  dispositions  (logical  or  mechanical  memory, 
inductive  or  deductive  intellect,  receptive  or  constructive  imagination, 
talent,  etc. :  cf.  §  39.  6)  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  ultimate  general 
conditions  of  centrally  excited  sensations.  They,  too,  are  forces,  which 
appear  in  the  course  of  individual  development,  but  which  are  only 
fragmentarily   accessible  to  introspection;  though  the  name  is  further 
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\i^r*\  U*  itidii  .lie  sfH'i  i.i!  iTti  hn.itiMn  f<*r  « rruin  cUft%CA  n|  inlrmal  ami 
r\t«  iii.il  .1- ti\it\  \Vhf^!i«r  th'-\  rrijui't  itxli^iiltkit  mriititjii,  nvcr  ami 
al*.\r    ihr    >{'Ci  lal   •  tti-lition^.  n  a  ipir-Nti-iii  «liH  h  it  IB  impuuiMc  to 

§  33.    Theory  of  Centrmlly  Eiciled  Sensatkms. 

I.     Ttiirr    Atr    thrr nsii|ri.itiitii<«    «huh    «unvinrc    lit    that   the 

««•tkiliti-'U'«  f-iiuriiriaU'il  iti  the  !«••  |>rc%i*>u<«  M*iltiiii%  clu  not  riin«titiitc 
an  .i«ti  >)ii.tlr  thr<>rv  ••!  1  ciitrally  c\i  iti*«l  v  rixatiifii«  (U  Spunlannm* 
ulr.iN  i.iriii"t  lie  rx|il.iihr«l  hy  any  "f  the  %|ii-t  ul  <  «■fMltlnin«  hitherto 
funnuUtcil.  F'T  tht'v  arc  ih^tiii^uiOinl  fr<im  «»ihrr  rrpriiductioiM  by 
thr  .ili^'-rnr  I  if  a  4••nMl••ll^  un  cntivc  V*  th«-ir  arnuul;  and  all  the 
( iintliti'hH  vkhi«h  «r  \i.t\*'  mrrtti'innl  liavr  lirrti  r%|ilM  ttiv  gained  by 
a)"«tr.i*  ti'-n  ir*>iii  intr  «}n  •  ti>n.  <.')  Ihr  prutrx^  ••!  iliro  t  •cn^atiimal 
o>ni)tan«>  It  ^ti"«%  that  t)tc  «Ir|irii4lrn«  v  "I  rr|it«Mtui  ti-in  u|ti»n  prn nirnt 
4iin^i'>ii^  iinjirrsM  >ii%  mu^t  ti>'t  lir  intt  T|'trtr«l  tu  mran  that  the 
iirt^iltati-'n  *'f  (cntially  rti  itr«l  hivjLs  |^  thr  r\i  lui%ivr  funa'tiuo  (4 
|irriphrral  »tiniuli  «!i'>vr  cttr«  t  l%  «liv  ••\rrablc  hy  intr<i%|ict  tutn.  This 
an«l  many  uthrr  lri^tanl  r%  ••!  'un»  t.nv  iku^Iv  '  in<<hatr«l  ir|>ri«lticti««ii 
pffi>%r  t)iat  **\u  '!h|ir«ial  <  ••tuhti  tns'  (  ;&  v)  Skic  n<iK  al#«iilulrly  nctcMiry 
|>rcHUp|i"^itton4  nf  i  rntralU  i'\iititl  vnsatiiin«  |  \i  Anal  the  Uit  few 
lie«  atlr^  ha\r  f  «irU  •ivrrvhrlinrtl  |n\i  hulifvy  «itli  laftTi  «»(  |iathi4iiKital 
(Icranc«  n)f-nt  *»t  ninn  ■r\.  a^^^.«  iati-«n  an^t  rrjiriMliii  ti*in.  in  a  lar|{c  ntmber 
•  •f  «hi«h  ilirt-i  t  aii.it  ni!i  il  ar.il  |>h\Ai<*l- v'h  al  ili^tuit^ni  r«  have  lircn 
(lcni"n^iraM<-.  ^l..!*-  tl.*  ji  r.f  ral  <  tiarat  trr  ••(  all  |»rcvcnti  thru 
ris>l.ihati>  Ik  in  ari\  -  thi-r  wav  It  «c-  1«  lu%r  t"  atlniit  tlir  «aliditv  of 
|fh%^i  I- %:'i' at  iritrr;  rrtati'ik.  «r  ^ha)]  i-*'  *  'iniM  il«  il  rithrff  t«i  |p%-r  up 
thr  !ai  t^  a«  «ii  ^Tiiati«  al.  'ft-  t.ikr  r«  fucTr  tti  iiit  !.i{  h\  %!•  «  i»r  myUNniB. 

In    111  it^«  I    r\rrit    :«    1  ;«!i    r    il-  Itr    t- •    ihr    «i  iriitit:«     |-l<iMrni        Wr    muU, 

tiirii!<rt.    !.!•  f     th'-    •    i.w  •■i:rtj> ' -«  t<  •  «huh  thr^-  (.!•  t«  Irad.  aJthiiU|th 
.*      I>;«*.i:'^  III«  r^    .  !    Hi*  i:i  i\    .ifr    •  I  \r:\    \jkti-  ii%  lihd«      Wr  Bay 

I  la««it\      I'flii     !.;:.•!•  r     thr     )  •   t  !  f    ^fnrrj,'    jinl    i//  / 1/  drtangmieflL 

Th«-    ("iinr;    t.:«!'a!'^    thr   t  fS  •  !iM-r.f  n%   ft    thr   i!iifrrf  lit  tnalmali  c4 

n  {  r  «lu«  !:• -li  I  •  t  r.!'a!'i  r\.  iv.l  %rrt«a{:'*n%  1  ^  ^  I .  thr  Uitrr  lenrei  ID 
r\{'la;ri  af.-i  cl^i'  ^!.i!t-  V..'  «}«•  ul  1  it'!:Tj  r.«  •  I  tr{-r-«h*>  tt--n  (  S  jn»).  C^e- 
{•rr.iJ  •i:«t.:rtMri' r^  |  n.' n.  !\  a!*-  i.-C  i.n..tri!  !■•  .«r.«  «.i.a;lr  «rn«r  drfian- 
niri.t.  ..;  :  r:i.^'  .»r*  il  1  ihrik  :  1*1  -.  *  ir.  Jif«  tl«r  1 4|iai  lt%  Ut  all 
Ih.o  •:  II*. I...!  r.  .1;  ;«  1'^  .if  :•  :  1.  -r!n  t!  •  ::>  ;;ni«tar«i  r^  «ith  ailvant  m^ 
a.*«-.      I'.!     r  :t.«     :*%  i.;w     ii.        !•<<;.••.   «      I        il' i.nitr     Ijmi       At   hnl. 

tJ.i  •  ^\     rnj  rr«-.    i.*    j'r   i«..    tii-  -»i   r  4-  '\    I   r^'iCfrff.     ihrn  ihc  tl^fr 
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of  ideas  gni«liuilly  dLsappcars,  in  the  order  from  more  recent  acquisi« 
tioh  \n  more  rcni"tr.  Tht*  Nuhjcit's  v«MabuUry  is  aLv>  narrowed  in 
a  pet  uliar  way:  huli>tantiv<.'!»  arc  forgotten  niurc  qui«  kly  than  verbs 
and  adjcitivcs,  pro|>cr  names  m4»re  quiiLly  than  lonimim,  concrete 
terms  more  quu  kly  than  abstrait.  All  tltcse  stages  uf  forget  fulnes» 
a|>|>car  also  in  traiusicnt  or  |>crmanent  derangements  o(  memory  caused, 
/j^'..  by  violent  ct»ncuss»ion  of  the  brain.  The  facts  tell  tis  nothing 
hew :  they  are  simply  fresh  instances  of  the  special  and  general 
(«»iMÜtions  of  centrally  excite^l  sensations  whii^h  we  discansed  above 
(  .^$  .)^>^3^)*  They  are  cs|)e<  tally  indicative  of  the  influence  of 
frei)uency  of  reproduction,  the  individual  significance  of  the  impression, 
attention,  etc.  There  is,  however,  one  point  which,  if  not  explained 
by  reference  to  attention  or  fatiguo  (and  the  expli nation  is  doubtful), 
tikes  us  at  once  to  conditions  not  accessible  U»  introspection:  the 
IN  lint  that  in  old  age  the  latest  and  newest  impressions  are  worst 
reproduced,  while  in  childhtMKl,  other  things  e(|ual,  they  have  the 
advantage  over  all  others.  We  will  group  these  conditions  together 
under  the  general  heading  of  a  retardation  of  nervous  processes 
(orri'latcil  with  decay  of  the  organic  functions.  The  retardation, 
whi<  h  may  tlqiend  u|>«>n  a  reduction  of  metabolism,  must  obviously 
tie  greatot  where  the  ex«  iutions  are  following  wholly  new  |>aths,  and 
will  gradually  affect  more  accustomed  processes,  inhibiting  always 
that  which  offers  the  least  resistance. 

\,  Another  instance  of  general  derangement  of  memory  is  furnished 
l>v  the  pheni»mcnon  of  double  consciousness  or  the  divided  self, 
MliNerve<l  in  cases  of  hyphoeiis,  hysteria,  etc.  It  is  characterised  by 
tlie  existence  of  a  more  (»r  less  cttmplete  separation  of  two  aggregates 
«*(  (onstMous  priM-esHcs,  which  alterimte  at  certain  intervals  or  can  be 
<  allfi)  up  in  irreguLir  sequence  by  favourable  conditions.  The  two 
.ik'i:re>;ates  are  oftentimes  of  entirely  op|i«Mite  character.  An  individual 
vkh«isr  behaviwur  i>  normally  sert«)us  and  decorous  shows  himself,  in 
hiH  new  cinle  «if  ideas,  frivolous  and  impudent  The  *two  minds' 
>u(«ee<l  each  other  without  conflict;  frequently  they  know  nothing  of 
r.i«  h  «ithrr.  AU  those  factors  in  the  mental  and  physical  attitude 
and  i«»ruluct  of  the  individual  whii'h  we  call  conscience,  taste, 
I  inn«  iples,  etc .  seem  to  |M-rsiHt  in  the  one  self  with  unchanged  inten» 
Mty  and  unimi»:iir«  if  inHui.*nce,  while  in  the  other  they  are  either 
dr:Htr«iye«l  or  tran^furmed  int«»  their  «»pposites.  We  cite  these  facts 
in  the  present  c«»nnection,  because  fr«im  the  purely  psychological 
stan<l|><  »int  they  arc  in  the  last  resort  simply  phenomena  of  memory. 
It  has  Ix-rn  su.ti't'Nted  that  the  im|>ortanre  <if  the  common  sensations 
and    of   the    general    minid    or    tem|>er    of    mind    which    reflects  tbe 
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used  to  indicate  special  inclination  for  certain  classes  of  internal  and 
external  activity.  Whether  they  require  individual  mention,  over  and 
above  the  special  conditions,  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to 
answer. 

§  33.    Theory  of  Centrally  Excited  Sensations. 

1.  There  are  three  considerations  which  convince  us  that  the 
conditions  enumerated  in  the  two  previous  sections  do  not  constitute 
an  adequate  theory  of  centrally  excited  sensations,  (i)  'Spontaneous' 
ideas  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the  special  conditions  hitherto 
formulated.  For  they  are  distinguished  from  other  reproductions  by 
the  absence  of  a  conscious  incentive  to  their  arousal;  and  all  the 
conditions  which  we  have  mentioned  have  been  explicitly  gained  by 
abstraction  from  introspection.  (2)  The  process  of  direct  sensational 
comparison  shows  that  the  dependency  of  reproduction  upon  precedent 
conscious  impressions  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
origination  of  centrally  excited  ideas  is  the  exclusive  function  ot 
peripheral  stimuli  whose  effect  is  discoverable  by  introspection.  This 
and  many  other  instances  of  'unconsciously'  mediated  reproductions 
prove  that  our  'special  conditions'  (§  30)  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
presuppositions  of  centrally  excited  sensations.  (3)  And  the  last  few 
decades  have  fairly  overwhelmed  psychology  with  cases  of  pathological 
derangement  of  memory,  association  and  reproduction,  in  a  large  number 
of  which  direct  anatomical  and  physiological  disturbances  have  been 
demonstrable,  while  the  general  character  of  all  prevents  their 
explanation  in  any  other  way.  If  we  refuse  to  admit  the  validity  of 
physiological  interpretation,  we  shall  be  compelled  either  to  give  up 
the  facts  as  enigmatical,  or  to  take  refuge  in  metaphysics  or  mysticism. 
In  neither  event  is  justice  done  to  the  scientific  problem.  We  must, 
therefore,  face  the  consequences  to  which  these  facts  lead,  although 
we  can  state  them  only  in  outline. 

2.  Disturbances  of  memory  are  of  very  various  kinds.  We  may 
classify  them  under  the  heads  of  general  and  special  derangement. 
The  former  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  different  materials  of 
reproduction  of  centrally  excited  sensations  (§  31);  the  latter  serves  to 
explain  and  elucidate  the  special  conditions  of  reproduction  (  §  30),  Ge- 
neral disturbances  of  memory  are  not  limited  to  any  single  sense  depart- 
ment, but  bring  about  a  diminution  of  recollective  capacity  in  all. 
This  diminution  appears  under  normal  circumstances  with  advancing 
age,  and  runs  its  course  in  obedience  to  definite  laws.  At  first, 
the  newest  impressions  are  the  most  easily  foi^gotten;  then  the  store 
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of  I4ea»  gradually  disappears,  in  the  order  &om  mora  leccuit  acquiii- 
tiwn  to  more  rcmot«.  Tlic  Multjoct's  vücitbulary  U  alwi  nsirruwcd  iu 
a  peculiar  way:  siili»  Ian  lives  arc  forgoUcn  tniTc  quickly  than  verbs 
and  adjectives,  proper  aamcs  more  quickly  than  conimoo,  concrete 
terms  more  quickly  than  abstract.  All  these  stages  of  forge tfuliiesS 
up{>ear  also  in  tTaustent  ot  penuaiient  derangemeiils  of  memory  caused, 
'•i-<  ^y  violent  conclusion  iif  the  brain.  The  facts  tell  us  nothing 
new:  they  are  »imply  fresh  instances  of  the  special  and  general 
conditions  of  centrally  excited  sensations  which  we  discussed  above 
(  SS  30-~32).  They  arc  especially  indicative  of  tlie  influence  of 
frequency  of  reproduction,  the  individual  significance  of  the  impression, 
attention,  etc.  There  is,  however,  one  point  which,  if  not  explained 
by  reference  to  allenlion  or  fatigue  (and  the  ejtplanation  is  doubtful), 
takes  us  at  once  to  conditions  not  accessible  to  introspection;  the 
point  that  in  old  age  the  latest  and  newest  impressions  are  worst 
repniduced,  while  tn  childhood,  other  tilings  equal,  they  have  the 
advantage  over  all  others.  We  will  group  these  conditions  together 
under  the  general  heading  ol  a  retardation  of  nervous  processes 
correlated  with  decay  of  the  organic  functions.  The  retardation, 
which  may  depend  upon  a  reduction  of  metabolism,  must  obviously 
be  greatest  where  die  excitations  are  following  wholly  new  paths,  and 
will  gradually  affect  more  accLtstomed  processes,  inhibiting  always 
that  which  offers  the  least  resistance. 

3.  Another  instance  of  general  der^ingcment  of  memory  b  furnished 
by  the  phenomenon  of  double  consciousness  or  the  divided  self, 
observed  in  cases  of  hypnosis,  hysteria,  etc.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  complete  separation  of  two  aggregates 
of  conscious  processes,  which  alternate  at  certain  intervals  or  can  be 
called  up  in  irregular  sequence  by  favourable  conditions,  The  two 
aggregates  are  oftentimes  of  entirely  opposite  character.  An  individual 
whose  behaviour  is  normally  serious  and  decorous  shows  himself,  in 
his  new  circle  of  ideas,  frivolous  and  impudent.  The  'two  minds' 
succeed  each  other  without  conflict;  frequently  they  know  nothing  of 
each  other.  AU  those  factors  in  the  mental  and  physical  attitude 
and  conduct  of  the  individual  which  we  call  conscience,  taste, 
principles,  etc..  seem  to  persist  in  the  one  self  with  unchanged  inten- 
sity and  unimpaired  influence,  while  in  the  other  they  are  either 
destroyed  or  transformed  into  their  opposite».  We  cite  these  facts 
in  tlie  present  connection,  because  from  the  purely  psychological 
standpcHDt  they  are  in  the  last  resort  simply  phenomena  of  memory. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  importance  of  the  common  sensations 
and   of  the  general   mood    or   temper   of  mind   which    reflects  the 
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State  of  the  whole  body  is  such  as  to  mark  them  out  as  the 
nucleus  or  substrate  of  these  conscious  aggregates.  Attention  has 
also  been  called  to  analogous  divisions  of  the  normal  consciousness 
occurring,  e,g,^  when  we  carry  on  a  conversation  while  composing  a 
letter.  However  it  may  be  with  these  hypotheses,  the  two  selves 
constitute  two  more  or  less  independent  circles  of  ideas,  mediation 
between  which  is  prevented  by  some  reason  inaccessible  to  introspec- 
tion. Here  again,  then,  we  are  forced  to  the  assumption  of  physio- 
logical conditions.  But  we  cannot  at  present  make  any  probable 
conjecture  as  to  their  character. 

4.  The  general  disturbances  of  memory  which  extend  merely  to 
experiences  subsequent  to  a  particular  event  or  comprised  within  a 
definite  period  are  absolutely  inexplicable  by  a  psychology  which 
refuses  to  pass  beyond  introspection  into  physiology.  These  tem- 
porary obscurations  of  memory  have  been  not  infrequently  observed. 
Sometimes  they  are  confined  to  the  sense  impressions  received  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  particular  time,  while  the  actions 
which  had  become  automatic  are  not  affected ;  at  others,  they  include 
every  acquisition  whose  date  falls  within  it.  Sometimes  again,  a  pre- 
vious experience  intervenes  between  new  impressions,  but  is  not  judged 
as  familiar.  All  these  cases  of  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  the 
capacity  to  recollect  precedent  experiences  require  for  their  scientific 
explanation  a  dependency  of  the  reproductivity  of  sensations  and 
ideas  upon  some  set  of  nervous  processes.  The  lost  memory  is 
often  fully  restored  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  serious  anatomical  derangement.  Indeed,  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  disturbance  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
functional.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
special  symptoms  in  amnesia.  Disturbances  of  speech,  in  particular, 
have  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  show  almost  every  conceivable 
type  of  isolated  inhibition  of  the  recollective  capacity.  Besides  pure 
motor  aphasia^  which  is  of  no  interest  to  us  here,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  sensory  forms.  One  patient  (alexia)  will  be  more  or  less 
completely  incapable  of  translating  written  words  into  speech  move- 
ments, 1.^.,  of  'reading'  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  although 
he  can  repeat  what  he  hears  quite  correctly;  while  another  suffers 
from  more  or  less  complete  abrogation  of  the  connection  between 
audition  and  speech,  although  he  can  read  without  trouble.  Or 
again,  audition  and  vision  may  be  convertible  into  spoken  words, 
while  there  is  more  or  less  lack  of  understanding  of  what  is  read 
and  repeated.  Yet  again,  pathological  cases  are  known  where  wrong 
letters    or   words  are  constantly  employed,  consciously  and   uncon- 
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sdoiisly,  in  reading  or  repeating  what  has  been  heard,  and  in  volun- 
tary speaking.  All  these  disturbances  appear  to  be  also  possible  in 
the  translation  of  vision,  audition,  or  speech  into  the  movements 
subserving  writing.  And  within  each  of  the  larger  groups  we  can 
discriminate  highly  specialised  individual  cases,  in  which  the  derange- 
ment is  limited  to  definite  classes  of  words,  dcfmite  words,  definite 
letters,  etc. 

5.  We  find  analogous  phenomena  in  other  departments  of  memory. 
Thus  memory  for  the  forms  of  visible  objects,  and  the  musical  me- 
mory under  all  its  different  aspects  seem  to  be  capable  of  isolated 
derangement.  But  we  can  pass  fairly  easily  from  the  normal  con- 
sciousness even  to  these  deep-seated  pathological  inhibitions,  (i)  be- 
cause similar  disturbances  of  less  intensity  sometimes  occur  in  ordinary 
life,  and  (ii)  because  individual  inclination  or  education  usually  leads 
to  a  preference  for  definite  kinds  of  ideation  and  centrally  excited 
sensations.  Putting  all  the  facts  together,  we  may  draw  (i)  the  general 
conclusion  that  memory  is  not  a  unitary  force,  equally  and  always  at 
the  disposal  of  every  mind  for  every  mental  process,  but  takes  on  a 
special  form  for  the  separate  groups  of  centrally  excited  sensations 
and  their  combinations;  so  that  what  we  call  'memory'  consists 
in  a  number  of  special  memories,  and  is  not  a  peculiar  capacity  above 
and  beyond  them  (§§  30.5;  32.  2).  We  may  also  assert,  wiUiout hesitation, 
that  (2)  the  conditions  of  centrally  excited  sensations  determinable  by 
introspection  are  not  their  real  conditions,  but  only  symbols  or  indi- 
cations of  the  reaUty.  If  we  attempt  to  explain  all  the  facts  upon 
no  other  data  than  those  of  introspection  we  are  compelled,  in  cases 
like  those  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  either  to  dispense  with  an 
explanation  altogether,  or  to  introduce  vague  and  indefinite  con- 
cepts of  unconscious  ideas,  mental  faculties,  dispositions,  tendencies, 
etc.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  up  our  minds  to  consider  ner- 
vous processes  as  the  actual  conditions  of  centrally  excited  sensations, 
we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  explain  all 
the  facts,  in  principle  at  least,  without  putting  pressure  upon  them 
or  shifting  our  own  point  of  view,  while  we  also  reap  the  benefit  of 
basing  our  theory  upon  a  universal  law  of  nervous  structure  and 
function,  which  obtains  whether  or  not  there  are  psychical  phenomena 
to  accompany  excitation.  It  cannot  be  charged  against  an  explanation 
of  this  kind  that  it  is  either  arbitrary  or  merely  hypothetical. 

6.  When  we  come  to  details,  however,  we  can  offer  little  more 
than  hypothesis.  Our  present  ideas  of  the  nature  of  these  nervous 
processes,  which  we  take  to  be  the  conditions  of  centrally  excited 
sensations,  are  quite  vague  and  general.     A  current  physiological  view 
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rr|{.irils  the  i  rlU  ••!  thr  ccrfbral  curtcx  as  iliflrrciilutod  oq^an«,  tub- 
M-r\iiii*  |mrti<  iiLir  |*rii  i  |•ll•'l.^  ariil  !(-•  "Il«  i  tMii».  It  u  lli«iU}(lit  thai 
I  ai  li  <>r|Mr.itr  ii|t.i  }i.i^  itH  M-at  in  a  Mp.ir.iU*  «rll;  aiiil  a  iakuLiti<*n 
it.iN    lirrli     lii.idr   *•{   \Uv.    luiinlt  i    i*(   ^ati^li**li   4  dU,   iftllh   tlic   C(4n(iirtin|S 

n-Hult  that  thrtr  arc  i  if'iiuh  i»(  tlimi  tii  huld  the  »ttick  u(  idea« 
ai  f  uniulatiil  in  tlic  htfiinir  of  thi  intli%iilual.  Tliii  tlieury  date» 
Imi  k  in  |iririi  i|ilc  X>»  thr  <K:%rnlt  t-iith  •  rnlury.  Iltiwocr  inuginativcly 
M-iikctl  out.  It  IS  iiHi  « ru«lr  iti  lic  a« « rpted  as  c%cn  an  appriiiüaulii«! 
t>i  thi:  tiuc  r\{ilanati"n.  He  Mtlc-^,  there  i«  rki»thirig  in  the  fa^tj^ 
ri'irnial  mf  [utli<'l<%;iial,  tt»  MiK;;i-<st  it»  vlotii»n  lr<4n  the  li»t  til  pi«- 
Mhihtic«!,  a[urt  fr«ini  the  purr  I  v  |thyM>>l<  vi«  al  «ir  |Hirrly  phvftiial  dift- 
(ultir^  whi«  Ii  it  |irrM-iiL%  An  attempt  ha.%  iM-cn  niadr  U*  ^t*^r*t  || 
hy  « ••rti  l.iiiii^  thr  rlmirntary  i.aivinus  |iri«rxM-^  i»ith  the  clcincat- 
ary  «  •ri^iiiiimu  ••!  ihr  i  «-i<  hral  •••rtr\.  aiul  thu^  making;  »cniatitiB 
the  H|M<i(i*  I  ri4-r^\  xt  the  •••r!.i.il  ;:aij«:I:>ik  f  rll  I S  ut  n> 'thing  M  gained 
l»y  thr  nr«  l<>riiiu!.iti  •!).  Thi-  ••LI  «hl!i- uliif-%  irniain  |iraitHallv  at 
lh«-v  vkrrr.  ahil  ut-yk  .iir^  arr  ail«tr4l  Fi<r  iii%Lint  r.  rvcn  the  reracxl 
« rllular  h\|ii*thc-^iN  «an  )iar«Ilv  i-\)<lain  h^*«  it  hap|>rn«  that  «rnsaliiin 
|•'^l|»k-\r^  >fthlih  «ulitaiii  th«'  satne  «  IcrnrtitN  alul  (liller  fmoi  c 
an*ithrr    ••nly    in    thr    arraii;;f'inrnt  **l  their  «••ntint»  tan  he  |ii 

•  •f  »II«  h  %an«'UH  irntii<rtaif  r  t  «r  nirnmrv.  An«!  it  i\  l&ardiv  nioici«'« 
ahir  tth'iuish  this  ••!')«-<  ti^>n  h><Uls  a.s  against  Ihr  nklrr  fi»nn  iil  the 
lhriir\  as  «rlli  ih.it  %imli1  M-ri%ati*>fi^  ••(  an\  t ••nMt|rral»le  e&tcn»iiia 
I  an  lrt-  i<-|'ii  ^1  f.ri  .1  -  .n  thr  |'h\  «i-l<v:i*  al  suh*  )•%  thr  r&iitali«4i  itf  a 
«iii::lr  i  (  II  \\  ill  viivk-».  !i<  i»fM  r.  arr  put  ••lit  ••(  « niiil  hv  their 
ir.  it  ilitv  (•■  ^^  ■»  11%  I."«  •!  vk).v  a  I.«  aI\  arTi\«<l  M:n\ali«iri  ««r  idea 
^«  l«-i  t%  a  |>.ii1i  \iiir   •  rtl   ••lit   • -1   t*ir   »h>'lr   i.iirnl««-i   at   its  ih«|ii*al 

7  Thi<*  h\|->l'i«N:%  "t  th«-  wat  ••(  thr  M  |i.iia1r  avsiHUlhU  rlemcftU 
(mils  its  •  -  ntp«  n«rtit  m  thr  :i::tri«r  h\;««thr%i^  tttat  irurtitnrs  tit  tl»r 
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only  between  vXtvA  <>f  different  sense  departments,  but  between  im- 
prcssionn  of  the  jome  seiuse.  The  explanation  ron.se(|uently  requires 
the  assumption  of  connetting  fibres  tietween  the  rells  of  the  indtvi- 
dual  sensory  rentre.  (2)  Wc  rowit  also  sup|xi«c  that,  «is  the  spcrific 
sulvsttates  of  «lefinite  ideas,  the  tells  |)osmh»s  sficcihc  ass<KÜition  paths. 
But  our  present  knoulfd^e  of  the  striHture  of  the  cerebrum,  so  far 
from  pving  NUp|)ort  to  this  view,  ti'lls  dire<  tly  against  it.  Besitles  which, 
all  the  diflirulties  of  the  cellular  theory  re<'ur  again  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  s|)e«ific  ass<Kiation  |>aths.  (3)  Morco\*er,  the 
phrase  'ass«iciation  ivith  *  suggests  that  the  fibres,  or  their  function, 
are  the  actual  et)uivalent  of  *ass(N  iation  *,  in  the  |Kiych«>li>giral  sense 
(»f  the  ct>nnection  of  sensations  in  con^  if>u>ness.  We  need  hardly 
give  realms  for  the  omtrary  l»elief,  that  the  function  of  tlie  paths  is 
merely  a  tondition  of  empirically  incited  ami  free  reproduction  (§  30.  9), 
and  not  the  s|>ei'ial  to|Migraphi<  al  substrate  of  the  simultaneity  of 
avsociated  sciisathms  in  cons(*iousness. 

tS.  It  Lh  obvi«»aH  that  all  these  ideas  are  cN>selv  connected  with 
that  of  the  law  of  s|>ecific  sensi»ry  energies  and  the  strict  d(K:trine  of 
l«N  alis.ition  of  cortical  fun<  tion.  Indeed,  if  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  transferretl  fnmi  periphery  to  centre,  there  »  no  difficulty  in 
xviigiiing  every  discriminable  consciotis  (]uality  its  partimlar  seat  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  (cf.  §  9.  5  ff.).  It  will  then  depend  sim|>ly  upon 
the  view  of  the  individual  psychologist,  whether  he  make  the  single 
<^ll  the  deiMisitory  of  a  simple  or  com|>lex  mental  process.  How  far 
the  bias  of  this  individtial  psych«>lo|^  may  lead  »  shown  by  the 
disitn«  tion  drawn  between  pcneptive  and  rccollective  cclb  on  the 
Imnjh  of  the  facts  of  mental  blindn(*ss  and  mental  deafness  (cf.  §  27. 
'%.  7.  8).  an<l  by  the  h^altsation  of  a  sfKrt^ial  comttpiual  Ktmlrt  along* 
"idc  of  thr  various  s4»ns«i>ry  i-entres.  But  there  is  a  further  develop- 
rnnit  t«i  mention.  As  the  cerebral  cortex  contains  motor  as  well  as 
s#>nsory  f  rntres.  r«-ct»urse  has  been  had  of  late  to  schematic  drawings, 
t«>  ithiHtr.itr  the  connection  which  intr<is|»cction  finds  to  hold  between 
tdr.i  and  mi»\-ement.  We  shall  dispense  with  this  convenient  mode 
of  iltiiNtration  here,  for  two  reasons:  (i)  becatisc  it  would  reflect  the 
•  pini'in  '»f  only  one  gT«»tip  of  psychologists,  and  (2)  l>ecause  we 
regard  the  m  hematic  figures  ordinarily  cmpKn*ed  not  only  as  premature, 
t'ut  as  wrong  in  their  essential  implications.  Besides  the  adherents 
f  the  «trt«t  l«>calisation  doctrine,  there  is  a  school  of  physiologists 
vktich  h«>l<N  that  all  motr»r  centres  are  also  son^ir)*:  another  (to 
•Alinh  Ct\\?  liel'*ngs  in  parti«  ular)  which  keeps  more  or  less  consist- 
rfitiv  to  the  vh:w  of  Flourens,  that  the  cerebrum  as  a  whole  is  the 
substrate  of  aO  mental  function;  and  yet  others  which  adopt  neither 
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regards  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  as  difierentiated  organs,  sub* 
serving  particular  perceptions  and  recollections.  It  is  thought  that 
each  separate  idea  has  its  seat  in  a  separate  cell;  and  a  calculation 
has  been  made  of  the  number  of  ganglion  cells,  with  the  comforting 
result  that  there  are  enough  of  them  to  hold  the  stock  of  ideas 
accumulated  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  This  theory  dates 
back  in  principle  to  the  seventeenth  century.  However  imaginatively 
worked  out,  it  is  too  crude  to  be  accepted  as  even  an  approximation 
to  the  true  explanation.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts, 
normal  or  pathological,  to  suggest  its  selection  from  the  list  of  pos- 
sibilities, apart  from  the  purely  physiological  or  purely  physical  diffi- 
culties which  it  presents.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  amend  it 
by  correlating  the  elementary  conscious  processes  with  the  element- 
ary constituents  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  thus  making  sensation 
the  specific  energy  of  the  cortical  ganglion  ceil.  But  nothing  is  gained 
by  the  new  formulation.  The  old  difficulties  remain  practically  as 
they  were,  and  new  ones  are  added.  For  instance,  even  the  revised 
cellular  hypothesis  can  hardly  explain  how  it  happens  that  sensation 
complexes  which  contain  the  same  elements  and  differ  from  one 
another  only  in  the  arrangement  of  their  contents  can  be  possessed 
of  such  various  importance  for  memory.  And  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able (though  this  objection  holds  as  against  the  older  form  of  the 
theory  as  well)  that  visual  sensations  of  any  considerable  extension 
can  be  represented  on  the  physiological  side  by  the  excitation  of  a 
single  cell.  Both  views,  however,  are  put  out  of  court  by  their 
inability  to  show  us  how  or  why  a  newly  arrived  sensation  or  idea 
selects  a  particular  cell  out  of  the  whole  number  at  its  disposal. 

7.  This  hypothesis  of  the  seat  of  the  separate  associable  elements 
finds  its  complement  in  the  further  hypothesis  that  incentives  to  the 
reproduction  of  centrally  excited  sensations,  or  (to  use  the  commoner 
expression)  associations,  are  anatomically  and  physiologically  mediated 
by  the  tracts  of  fibres  connecting  the  various  sensory  centres.  Hence 
we  hear  of  association  pathsy  along  which  the  excitation  is  propagated 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  by  whose  means  the  idea  which  has 
previously  been  connected  with  an  impression  is  reproduced  when  the 
impression  is  repeated,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  temporal  and 
spatial  contiguity.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fibre  masses 
which  can  be  anatomically  demonstrated  to  run  from  quarter  to 
quarter  of  the  cerebral  cortex  stand  in  relation  to  the  association  of 
ideas.  Lesion  or  degeneration  of  the  one  is  followed  by  disturbance 
of  the  other.  But  this  relation  is  both  inadequately  and  mislead- 
ingly  expressed  by  the  hypothesis.     For  (i)  association  is  possible  not 
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only  between  idene  of  dUTeicnt  sense  deparlmeDtt,  but  between  im* 
pn:»ionN  o(  the  tjame  sense.  The  explHiialion  omscqucntly  requires 
Ihi:  aswinplio»  cif  c«niitK:ting  fibres  t>clw(,'cii  the  cells  uf  the  indivi- 
(linl  senMiiy  centre.  (2)  Wc  must  also  suppose  that,  aa  the  si^cciho 
Bubstralcs  of  definite  ideas,  the  cells  possesa  s]K^cJlic  assuciatioii  putliK. 
But  our  present  knowledge  or  the  slruclure  of  the  cerebnmi,  scj  Uit 
fTom  giving  support  lo  this  view,  tells  directly  against  it.  Besides  which, 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  celluhtf  theory  recur  again  in  connection 
wilh  the  theory  of  specific  association  paths."  (3)  Moreover,  the 
phra.te  'as.N(iciiitlon  path'  suggests  that  the  fibres,  or  their  funcüon, 
arc  the  actual  equivalent  of  'association',  in  the  psychological  sense 
of  the  connection  of  sensations  in  consciousness.  Wc  need  hardly 
give  reasons  for  the  contrary  belief,  that  the  function  of  the  paths  is 
merely  a  condition  of  empirically  incited  and  free  reproduction  (g  30.  g), 
and  not  tlie  special  topographical  substrate  of  the  simultaneity  of 
associated  sensations  in  coosciousness. 

8.  It  is  obvious  that  all  these  ideas  are  closely  connected  with 
that  of  die  law  of  specific  sensory  energies  and  the  strict  doctrine  of 
locali.sation  of  cortical  function.  Indeed,  if  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  transferred  from  ])criphety  to  centre,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  every  discriminable  conscious  quality  its  particular  seat  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  {cf.  §  9.  5  ff.).  It  will  then  depend  simply  upon 
the  view  of  the  individual  psychologist,  whether  he  make  the  single 
cell  the  depository  of  a  simple  or  cora|ilex  mental  process.  How  far 
the  bias  of  this  individual  psycholt^  may  lead  is  shown  by  the 
distinction  drawn  between  perceptive  and  recollective  cells  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  of  mental  blindness  and  mental  deafness  (cf,  g  27. 
3,  7,  8),  and  by  the  localisation  of  a  special  conceplual  centre  along- 
side of  the  various  sensory  centres.  But  there  is  a  further  develop- 
ment to  mention.  As  the  cerebral  cortex  contains  motor  as  well  as 
sensory  centres,  recourse  has  been  had  of  lale  to  schematic  drawings, 
to  illustrate  the  connection  which  introspection  finds  to  hold  between 
idea  and  movement.  We  shall  dispense  with  this  convenient  mode 
of  illustration  here,  for  two  reasons:  (i)  because  it  would  reflect  the 
opinion  of  only  one  group  of  psychologists,  and  (3)  because  we 
regard  the  schematic  figures  ordinarily  employed  not  only  as  premature, 
but  as  wrong  in  their  essential  implications.  Besides  the  adherents 
of  the  strict  localisation  doctrine,  there  is  a  school  of  physiologists 
which  holds  tliat  all  motor  centres  are  also  sensory;  another  (to 
which  Golti  belongs  in  particular)  which  keeps  more  or  less  consist- 
ently to  tlic  view  of  Plourens,  that  the  cerebrum  as  a  whole  is  the 
substiate  of  aJl  mental  function ;  and  yet  others  which  adopt  neither 
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of  the  extreme  theories,  but  accept  the  localisation  of  sense  depart- 
ments and  motoi  impulses,  while  they  reject  the  hypothesis  of  specific 
cells  and  refuse  to  posit  a  different  cellular  substrate  for  perception 
and  recollection  or  an  independent  conceptual  centre.  In  face  of 
this  divergence  of  opinion,  the  author  may  be  permitted  to  present 
his  personal  standpoint. 

9.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  at  least  exceedingly  misleading  to  speak 
of  a  'seat'  of  sensation  or  idea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
term,  with  the  incorrect  metaphor  which  it  embodies,  must  share  the 
responsibility  of  many  epistemological  and  psychophysical  difficulties. 
When  we  'localise'  a  sound  heard,  we  do  not  make  it  spatial:  we 
merely  determine  the  part  of  space  which  is  the  seat  of  its  visible 
source  or  condition.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  distinguish  local 
cortical  centres,  we  are  not  placing  sensations  or  ideas  within  a 
limited  spatial  area,  but  simply  defining  the  locality  of  the  visible 
conditions  upon  which  they  are  dependent.  All  that  a  localisation 
of  cortical  centres  can  do,  then,  is  to  furnish  a  topography  of  the 
central  nervous  condition^  of  psychical  processes.  The  real  question  at 
issue  in  the  conflict  of  opinions  is,  therefore,  simply  this :  are  the  central 
conditions  of  sensation  referable  to  distinct  localities,  as  its  peripheral 
conditions  admittedly  are?  To  this  question  we  may  probably  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  appealing  to  the  most  reliable  observations  of 
pathological  anatomy  for  facts  upon  which  to  base  our  answer.  As  the 
course  of  particular  sensory  nerves  has  been  traced  again  and  again  to 
definite  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  central  processes  are  locally  restricted,  as  are  the  processes  in  the 
peripheral  sense  organs.    At  the  same  time,  this  does  not  necessarily 

'mean  {a)  that  the  sensory  centres  are  the  ultimate  conditions  of 
/  sensation.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  they  are  only  links  in  a 
serial  chain  of  conditions,  which  begins  with  the  peripheral  sense 
organ,  and  is  continued  beyond  the  sensory  centre  (since  in  evexy 
case  paths  lead  from  this  to  the  frontal  brain  region)  to  reach  its 
final  conclusion,  possibly,  in  the  frontal  cortex.  And  (b)  this  local 
differentiation  of  sensory  centres  does  not  by  any  means  imply  the 
validity  of  the  cellular  hypothesis  criticised  above.  We  attempted  to 
show  in  a  previous  connection  (§  9.  7)  that  the  law  of  specific  sensory 
energies  was  tenable  only  if  the  specific  function  was  brought  into 
connection  with  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  sense  oigans,  and  its  ex- 
tension to  the  individual  qualities  of  sense  made  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  special  character  of  the  experiences  and  observations  com- 
prised within  a  given  sense  department  {ct.  vision  with  audition). 

10.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  motor  centres  of  the  cerebral 
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coitei^  moia  eqwoiltf  is  die  ndgfabmiriiood  of  the  anterior  centrsl 
convcdutiaa,  ue  mulcedly  difierent  in  histological  stmctme,  the  sensoiy 
centm  (the  visual  in  the  occipital  lobes,  the  acoustic  in  the  temporal, 
etc)  present  a  very  similar  appearance  in  microscopical  prepaiatioos. 
We  find,  accoidingly,  that  central  disability  of  a  motor  area  is  over- 
come with  extreme  difficulty,  whereas  a  sensory  derangement  is  com- 
paratively easily  and  quickly  compensated.  Similarly,  the  extirpation 
of  a  motor  portion  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  permanent  local  dis- 
turbance of  movement;  whereas  an  animal  deprived  of  a  sensory 
portion  will  very  soon  show  every  sign  of  complete  recovery,  provided 
that  the  exsected  area  was  not  too  extensive,  i.e.,  that  connection  was  not 
entirely  severed  between  cortex  and  sensory  nerve.  All  these  pheno- 
mena are  evidence  that  the  specific  function  of  a  nervous  excitation 
is  as  a  rule  dependent  upon  its  normal  place  of  origin:  the  peripheral 
O^an  in  the  case  of  sensoiy  nerves,  the  central  in  the  case  of  motor. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  may  compare  the  unknown  processes 
of  the  sensory  centres  with  the  known  phenomena  of  the  motor  peri- 
phery, and  attempt  in  this  way  to  gain  a  more  definite  idea  of  their 
nature.  We  must  then  correlate  the  particular  sensation  not  with  the 
excitation  of  a  single  cell,  but  with  that  of  a  larger  01  smaller  cortical 
area,  according  to  the  range  of  the  peripheral  stimulation.  Moreover, 
we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  a  'superposition'  of  the 
different  cortical  hinctions;  since  this  only  requires  that  each  particular 
form  of  movement  occurring  in  the  cerebral  cortex  be  independently 
renewable,  without  disturbance  or  abolition  of  others.  And  lastly,  we 
may  designate  the  state  of  the  nervous  substance,  in  which  the  various 
cfHtical  areas  are  capable  of  reproduction, — employing  a  phrase  proposed 
by  Wundt,— Anf/f'eiia/  disposition.  Just  as  the  piano  player  uses  hands 
and  fingers  for  the  most  varied  combinations  of  movements,  so  the 
same  parts  of  the  cortex  may  be  concerned  in  very  different  forms  of 
excitation.  The  view  which  we  oppose  to  the  cellular  hypothesis  ma>', 
therefore,  be  termed  a  dynamic  hypothesis.  It  takes  account  of  the 
comparatively  rapid  compensation  of  limiled  brain  injuries,  white  it 
also  recognises  local  differences  within  the  cortex. 

II.  If  we  suppose,  further,  that  these  central  excitations  can  be 
originated  not  only  by  a  peripheral  stimulation  (which,  of  course,  is 
the  conditio  sine  qua  »on  of  excitatinu  in  general,  on  our  own  theory 
as  wdl  as  on  the  others),  but  also  by  purely  central  causes,  we  have 
in  these  last  the  physiological  equivalent  of  cenlrally  excited  sensations. 
We  most  take  it  for  granted  that  the  mechanics  of  nervous  substance 
realises  the  necessary  special  condition  of  empirical  reproduction, 
simultaneous  occurrence  in   consciousness   (§  30.  5),  and  responds  t<i 
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all  the  influences  which  introspection  showed  to  be  detenninants  of 
the  eff^ectiveness  of  this  condition.  As  we  might  lay  down  quite  similar 
rules  for  combinations  of  movements  of  our  limbs,  we  may  conjecture 
that  they  are  general  laws  of  nervous  excitation.  We  can  at  present 
form  no  positive  idea  of  the  physiological  equivalent  of  conscious 
simultaneity.  We  might,  perhaps,  conjecture  that  the  parallel  process 
was  a  confluence  of  the  separate  sensory  excitations  in  a  supreme 
central  organ,  which  seems  anatomically  given  in  the  frontal  lobes. 
As  the  existence  of  such  a  central  organ  is  also  vouched  for  by  the 
phenomena  of  attention  and  will  (§  76.  5,  §  77.  7),  and  as  we  were 
compelled  to  give  attention  the  most  important  place  among  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  centrally  excited  sensations,  if  not  to  regard  it  as  the 
inevitable  condition  of  reproduction  and  association  (§  32.  i),  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  present  hypothesis  is  not  a  mere  analogical  con- 
struction. 

The  occurrence  of  free  reproduction,  again,  presents  no  difficulty 
on  oui  theory.  Introspection  is  imable  to  discover  any  condition  for 
the  spontaneous  origination  of  ideas.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  central  causes  of  the  origination  of  the  parallel  excitations 
are  not  represented  in  consciousness.  Nor  is  the  other  group  of  free 
reproductions  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  physi'^'oor'cal  explanation, 
when  we  remember  the  general  corollary  of  the  law  of  causation,  that 
similar  causes  produce  similar  effects.  The  schema  to  which  we 
reduced  these  phenomena  (§  30.  10)  can  be  applied  directly,  from  this 
point  of  view,  to  the  central  nervous  excitations.  The  conditions  of 
centrally  excited  sensations  enumerated  above  (§§  31,  32)  also  admit 
of  a  physiological  interpretation  in  accordance  with  our  d3mamic  theory 
Indeed,  we  have  already  shown,  in  certain  instances,  that  this  translation 
offers  no  special  difficulty  (cf.,  e.g,^  §  3i-  ^J  §  32.  5).  Coming,  lastly, 
to  the  pathological  observations  which  have  been  so  largely  influential 
in  suggesting  a  ph)rsiological  explanation,  we  can  say  that  our  hypo- 
thesis is  able  to  do  them  full  justice,  even  though  it  cannot  state  in 
detail  how  precisely  this  or  that  derangement  of  memory  is  produced. 
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Section  II.  Feelings. 
I  34-    Sensation  aad  Feeliog. 

I,  It  is  beyond  question  that  we  owe  the  riclincss  and  complexity 
of  uia  coiisoous  cxijcrience  lo  sensation.  We  found  that  there  aic 
some  13,000  dislinguisliabie  sensation  qualities  (§  15.  4,  §  iH.  5, 
g  ig.  4);  and  this  number  is  far  exceeded  by  the  various  combina- 
tions of  sensations,  and  the  discriminable  differences  of  intensity,  etc., 
in  which  each  quality  can  be  given.  The  qualitative  differentiation  of 
feeling  is  poor  indeed  in  comparison.  Nevertheless,  the  feelings  oc- 
cupy a  far  more  important  place  in  popular  opinion  than  sensations. 
Th«y  pass  for  real  states  of  the  experiencing  subject,  hw  most  in- 
timate possession,  the  expression  of  his  [lersonality  and  activity; 
while  sensations  seem  to  be  sometliing  foreign  to  the  self,  imposed 
upon  it  from  without,  passively  received  by  it.  This  divergent  estimate 
of  the  two  classes  of  conscious  elements  is  well  founded.  It  is  based 
(l)  upon  It's  observation  that  the  interrelations  of  feelings  can  nevei 
be  independent  *.,.  the  subject  as  those  of  many  sensations  can,  i.e., 
thai  feelings  have  no  objective  significance  over  and  above  their  psy* 
chological.  Feelings,  in  other  words,  appear  as  somediiiig  purely 
BUbjoctive,  while  sensations  are  only  partially  subjective.'  Bui  it 
also  (2)  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  feelings  are  comparatively  much 
less  dependent  upon  external  stimuli  than  sensations,  and  are  conse- 
quently much  more  independent  of  the  objective  influences  to  which 
the  subject  is  exposed.  This  means  that  the  attitude  of  the  inilivi- 
dual  himself  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  origination  and  course  of 
feeling,  and  the  impression  is  produced  that  ihc  sole  condition  of  its 
appearance  and  character  at  any  given  moment  resides  in  him  as 
experiencing  subject 

a.  But  the  view  of  the  relation  between  feeling  and  sensation  implied 
in  these  suggestions  is  not  definite  enough  to  be  psychological!)'  salis- 
facttiry.  Psychologically  regarded,  both  processes  alike  are  dependent 
Upon  the  experiencing  subject;  and  external  stimuli  exercise  a  realii 
influence  upon  the  feelings,  although  it  is  less  than  in  the  case  ot\ 
sensations.    The  relation  of  the  two  elements,  then,  calls  for  a'closet 
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examination.  Wc  find,  first  of  all,  an  important  difference,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  for  the  special  laws  governing 
feeling  and  sensation.  We  divided  sensations  into  two  great  groups, 
peripherally  excited  and  centrally  excited,  and  found  that  this  distinc- 
tion, so  far  from  being  inessential  for  consciousness,  was  normally 
^  recognised  in  every  case  by  introspection.  But  there  is  no  difierence 
I  •.  of  moment  between  peripherally  and  centrally  excited  feelings.  The 
centrally  excited  are  usually  as  vivid  as  the  peripherally  excited^  and 
can  compete  with  them  successfully  for  the  determination  of  the  will. 
It  is  curious  that  the  representatives  of  eudaemonistic  ethics  seem  one 
and  all  to  have  overlooked  this  fact,  which  is  really  the  necessary  presup- 
position of  their  theory.  If  centrally  excited  feelings  resembled  centrally 
excited  sensations,  a  present  pleasure,  satisfaction  of  the  senses,  would 
inevitably  be  victorious  over  an  expected  pleasure  or  a  merely  imagined 
satisfaction.  Moral  action,  which  on  the  eudaemonistic  view  always 
requires  an  imagined  pleasure  as  its  determinant,  would  then  be 
possible  only  if  the  present  condition  were  that  of  sensuous  dissatis- 
faction or  of  peripherally  conditioned  indifference.  The  immense  im- 
portance of  this  equivalence  of  centrally  and  peripherally  excited  feel- 
ings for  instruction  and  education,  indeed,  for  the  general  progress  of 
humanity,  is  obvious.  Only  the  very  highest  degrees  of  sense  pleas- 
ure and  sense  pain  are  now  able  to  overpower  the  centrally  excited, 
'higher*  feelings.  Even  here,  the  advance  of  civilisation  has  effected 
a  partial  emancipation,  although  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  rage 
of  lust  are  still  all  too  frequent  causes  of  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faintness  of  centrally  excited  sensations  as  compared  with  peri- 
pherally excited  is  of  great  importance  for  an  unimpeded  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  for  the  progress  of  empirical  investigation. 
We  distinguish  memory  from  perception,  the  product  of  imagination 
from  the  presentation  of  sense,  so  easily,  that  there  can  be  no  serious 
disturbance  of  the  course  of  objective  knowledge;  and  the  growth  of 
naturalism  in  art  and  of  object-teaching  in  education  affords  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  the  capacity  of  imaginative  interpretation  of  per- 
ception or  of  vivid  reproduction  of  (or  reconstruction  from)  description 
finds  no  encouragement  to  further  development. 

3.  These  phenomena  furnish  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
relatively  slight  dependency  of  feeling  upon  external  stimulus.  If 
centrally  excited  feelings  are  of  equal  value  with  peripherally  excited, 
an  affective  state  which  results  from  the  combination  of  peripheral 
and  central  causes  will  evidently  show  but  little  trace  of  the  influence 
of  external  stimulation.  Consciousness  will  hardly  ever,  one  might 
say   never,   be  exclusively  determined  by  a  peripheral  stimulus,  even 
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ß^gti  altcnlioo  place  no  obstacle  in  iis  path.  There  will  .Uways  be 
ccnttaUy  cseiteil  »entiiiilons  owTe  or  leas  rlcarly  present ;  and  as  they, 
too,  are  urdifiuiily  conni-cled  with  feelings,  ihc  affective  inilacncc  of 
aD  exteniul  stiTniilus  will  always  be  modified  by  a  ptc-existent  affec- 
tive state.  It  will  depend  upon  circumstances  wtielher  a  particular 
stimulus  is  pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  neutral,  although  the  sensation 
which  it  arouses  remains  practically  the  same  in  every  case.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  general,  wholly  indifferent  for  the  investigation  of  sen- 
sitivity and  sensible  dLsertraination  whether  the  stimuli  are  agreeable, 
disagreeable,  or  neither,  provided  only  that  their  affective  value  does 
not  divert  the  attention.  We  may  leave  it  for  the  present  undecided 
whether  this  modification  of  the  affective  influence  of  a  peripheral 
stimulus  may  not  be  due  in  some  measure  to  other  peripheral  exci- 
tations. The  facts  alleged  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  feelings  obey 
different  laws  from  tliose  of  sensation,  and  that  other  processes  and 
other  conditions  are  involved  in  their  origination.  A  systematic  in- 
quiry into  the  relation  of  sensation  to  feeling  leads  to  the  same  resull. 
Three  forais  of  this  relation  are  theoretically  possible.  We  may  regard 
feeling  (i)  as  an  altrihuU  of  sensation,  co-ordinate  with  quality  and  in- 
tensity; (2)  as  an  eficcl  ox  function  of  sensation  orof  a  sensation  attri- 
bute; or  (3)  as  an  indtjitnieni  eonuiom  process,  which  accompanies  sensa- 
tion under  given  conditions,  but  which  requires  separate  description  and 
explanation.  We  will  pureue  our  investigation  under  these  three  heads. 
4.  (i)  FrtUng  as  AllribaU  of  Sensaiion.^-We  reject  this  possibility, 
ior  three  principal  reasons,  (a)  We  can  discriminate  the  same  attri- 
butes of  feeling  which  we  previously  obtained  by  our  analysis  of 
sensation, — quality,  intensity  and  duration.  Extension  does  not  attach 
to  feeling ;  but  neither  does  it  to  all  sensations  (§  4.  3)-  It  is  logically 
inadmissible  to  count  a  process,  itself  possessed  of  these  different 
attributes,  as  one  among  the  corresponding  attributes  of  sensation. 
At  the  very  least,  we  should  be  compelled  to  look  upon  it  as  an  attri- 
bute of  quite  different  rank  or  character;  and  for  this  there  is  no 
reason.  It  would  be  equally  justifiable  to  consider  sensation  an  attribute 
of  feeling.  (6)  We  made  it  a  criterion  of  the  attributes  of  sensation 
that,  if  they  applied  at  all,  they  were  inseparable  characteristics  of  the 
content.  If  any  one  of  them  =  O,  the  whole  sensation  =  o  (g  4.  i). 
Measured  by  this  standard,  feeling  cannot  be  called  an  attribute  of 
sensation.  For  the  affective  tone  of  a  sensation  may  very  well  disappear, 
without  the  cessation  of  the  sensation  itself.  We  actually  find  sensa- 
tions preaent  where  feeling  is  absent,  i.*.,  we  have  sensations  which 
are  neither  agreeable  nor  disagreeable ;  and  we  further  find  (such,  at 
least,  ia  the  auUior's  experience)  feelings  present  where  sensation  is 
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absent,  i.e.^  we  have  feelings  which  are  not  accompanied  by  or  attached 
to  a  definite  sensation,  or  which  arise  where  the  nervous  conditions 
of  sensation  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  influence 
on  consciousness.  When  cases  like  these  exist,  it  is  evidently  wrong 
in  principle  to  speak  of  feeling  as  an  attribute  of  sensation,  (c)  Sen- 
sation, as  we  saw  above  (§  4.  i),  is  not  something  beyond  or  beside 
the  attributes  of  quality,  intensity,  extension  and  duration.  It  is  ade- 
quately defined  by  the  definition  of  all  these  characteristics.  •  But  the 
feeling  which  belongs  to  a  sensation  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  this 
definition,  one  without  which  a  complete  characterisation  is  impossible. 
The  relation  between  the  two  is  precisely  similar  to  that  between  the 
sensations  of  pressure  and  temperature.  Pressure  may  be  warm  or 
cold  or  thermally  indifferent.  But  its  own  quality  is  not  more  fully 
or  accurately  defined  by  the  statement  of  this  secondary  fact;  the 
statement  is  simply  a  description  of  a  new  phenomenon,  whose 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  in  consciousness  depends  upon  special 
circumstances.  Sensation,  in  the  same  way,  is  something  beside  or 
beyond  the  present  or  absent  feeling,  and  feeling  is  something  beside 
or  beyond  sensation. 

5.  (2)  Feeling  as  Function  of  Sensation, — Feeling  may  be  considered 
a  function  of  sensation,  {a)  if  the  attributes  of  sensation  directly  con- 
dition its  course,  i.e.,  if  a  parallelism  obtains  between  the  two  processes 
similar  to  the  functional  relation  which  we  found  to  obtain  between 
sensation  and  stimulus,  or  {b)  if  certain  connections  of  sensations 
exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  it.  The  second  of  these  views, 
stripped  of  its  metaphysical  wrappings,  is  represented  in  the  history  of 
psychology  by  Herbart.  In  its  exclusive  form,  it  is  plainly  negatived 
by  the  verdict  of  introspection.  We  constantly  find  ourselves  attrib- 
uting agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  to  sensations  absolutely,  without 
basing  our  judgment  on  their  relation  to  other  sensations.  Toothache 
remains  disagreeable,  although  the  other  sensations  in  consciousness 
are  neither  of  the  same  nor  of  the  opposite  affective  quality.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  this  objection  by  drawing  a  sharp 
line  of  distinction  between  the  affective  tone  of  sensation  and  the 
feeling  originating  in  the  mutual  relations  of  ideas.  But  the  distinction, 
again,  entirely  disregards  the  testimony  of  introspection,  which  declares 
that  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  attaching  to  a  simple  sensation 
does  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  or  attribute  from  the  feeling 
attaching  to  a  relation  between  sensations.  And  the  other  view, 
which  makes  feeling  a  function  of  particular  sensations,  is  equally  one- 
sided, since  feelings  can  undoubtedly  attach  to  their  interrelations  as 
well  as  to  themselves.     There  remains  the  question  whether,  perhap% 
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a  combination  of  both  views  is  introspcctively  possible.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  answer  this,  it  will  be  suflicicnt  fur  us  to  examine  one  of  them 
only, — that  which  can  be  the  more  summarily  treated.  This  is  the 
hypothesis  of  the  dependency  of  feeling  upon  the  particular  sensation, 
or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  upon  the  attributes  of  sensation. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  the  attributes  of  feeling  is 
dependent  (ij  upon  the  quality  of  sensation.  There  are  no  sensation 
qualities  which  are  everywhere  and  always  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
strongly  toned  or  weakly  toned,  provocative  of  long  continued  or 
transient  affective  result.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  (we  shall  discuss 
the  question  in  detail  in  S  36)  that  every  sensation  quality  possesses  a 
specific  affective  tone,  distinct  from  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness 
peculiar  to  other  sensations.  This  would  mean  that  we  had  in 
consciousness  at  least  twice  as  many  affective  qualities  as  sensational  — 
a  wealth  of  contents  of  which  introspection  reveals  nu  trace.  We  often 
speak,  again,  of  *warm'  and  *co]d'  colours,  of  'grave*  and  *  cheerful' 
tones,  etc.,  but  the  phrases  need  not  be  inteq^reted  to  imply  that 
qualitative  differences  of  feeling  are  correlated  with  certain  sensation 
qualities.  The  view  that  feeling  is  dependent  upon  sensation  is, 
therefore,  usually  narrowed  down,  (ii)  and  feeling  becomes  a  function 
of  the  intensity  of  sensation.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  weak  to  moderately  intensive  sensations  are  pleasant,  more 
intensive  unpleasant.  But  it  is  not  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
the  sensation  as  such  which  gives  this  law  its  real  or  general  signifi- 
cance. Different  sensations  in  different  sense  departments,  and  even 
within  the  same  sense  department,  fall  under  it  at  very  different 
absolute  intensities.  Thus  a  very  slight  intensity  of  organic  sensation 
is  distinctly  unpleasant  (a  stomachic  derani^cnient,  e.^.,  which  is 
represented  in  consciousness  by  hardly  any  definite  sensations  at  all), 
while  sensations  of  pressure,  sight  and  hearing  must  reach  a  fairly 
high  intensity  before  they  can  produce  a  similar  ell'ect  upon  feeling. 
And  while  deep  tones  are  rarely  unpleasant,  even  when  they  arc 
intensive  enough  to  excite  the  nerves  of  touch  as  well  as  those  of 
hearing,  weak  tones  from  rods  or  tuning  ft»rks  of  very  high  pitch  are 
exceedingly  disagreeable.  Pathological  evidence  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  these  observations.  Cases  arc  known  in  which  a  gentle 
contact  is  painful,  faint  noises  unbearable,  and  dim  light  very  disturb- 
ing; and  although  they  usually  show  a  general  increase  of  sensitivity, 
the  increase  is  never  sufTicicnt  (as  is  demonstrated  by  the  value  of 
the  stimulus  limen)  to  explain  the  alteration  (jf  the  affective  reaction. 
We  are  forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  intensity  of  sensation  is 
not    the   determinant  of  the  c<iurse  of  teelini«:,  and  that  the  law  laid 
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down  above  holds  only  under  certain  circumstances,  i,e,,  when  the 
changes  in  sensational  intensity  coincide  with  changes  in  other  processes 
which  constitute  the  actual  conditions  of  feeling. 

7.  The  same  thing  holds  (iii)  of  the  temporal  and  spatial  character  of 
sensation.  The  relation  of  duration  and  extension  to  feeling  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  intensity :  long  duration  and  wide  extension 
have  the  effect  of  high  intensity.  We  have  found  this  rule  to  obtain 
for  sensation  (cf.,  e,g.y  §  18.  7),  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  investi- 
gations into  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  (cf.  §  9.  10).  So 
that  what  we  have  said  of  the  relation  between  feeling  and  intensity 
I  of  sensation  applies  of  the  analogous  relation  between  feeling  and 
duration  and  extension  of  sensation.  But  the  spatial  character  of 
sensation  includes  form  or  shape,  as  well  as  extension;  and  this 
seems  to  have  a  special  effect  upon  feeling,  more  particularly  in  the 
sphere  of  sight.  Certain  forms  are  pleasing,  others  displeasing.  The 
feelings  thus  originated  have  been  termed  elementary  asthetic  feelings^ 
and  the  phrase  used  to  cover  every  degree  of  pleasantness  or  un- 
pleasantness correlated  with  the  temporal  arrangement  and  spatial 
form  of  sense  impressions,  apart  from  their  qualitative  or  intensive 
contents. 

But  here  again  it  can  be  shown  that  form  as  such  is  not  provoca- 
tive of  feeling.  Not  only  do  different  individuals  give  very  different 
affective  reactions  (and  we  cannot  refer  the  differences  here,  as  we 
could  in  the  case  of  sensation,  to  peculiar  dispositions  or  functional 
differences  of  the  perceptive  organs),  but  the  same  individual  b 
very  differently  affected  by  the  same  form  at  different  times.  In 
other  words,  we  are  again  unable  to  discover  a  parallelism  between 
feeling  and  sensation.  And  as  the  same  arguments  may  be  applied 
to  the  alternative  hypothesis,  that  feeling  attaches  to  the  relation 
between  sensations,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
simple  functional  relation  between  the  two  contents. 

(3)  There  remains  only  the  last  of  the  three  possible  views  of  the 
relation  of  feeling  to  sensation,  that  which  makes  feeling  an  independent 
conscious  process.  All  the  objections  which  we  have  urged  against  the 
other  two  tell  in  its  favour.  We  will,  therefore,  accept  it  as  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  without  intending  for  a  moment  to  deny 
the  normal  connection  of  feeling  with  sensation  in  consciousness. 

3  35«  The  Investigation  of  the  Feelings. 

I.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  Section  that  an  investigation  of  the 
feelings  will  demand  special  methods;  that  we  cannot  make  direct 
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application  of  tiie  rules  which  we  have  found  to  hold  for  sensation. 
Experiment  in  particular,  which  did  such  good  service  for  sensation 
analysis,  must  now  be  employed  in  a  difl'erent  way,  to  suit  the  changed 
conditions.  But  we  cannot  either  classify  the  feelings  on  the  lines  laid 
down  for  the  classification  of  sensations  (§  4.  10).  For  (a)  there  is  no 
essential  difTerence  between  peripherally  excited  and  centrally  excited 
feelings  (§  34.  2) ;  and  (b)  the  quality  of  focling  is  not  dependent  ujx)n 
the  character  of  the  perceptive  organ — so  tluit  wc  have  nu  classes  cor- 
responding to  the  'cutaneous',  *  visual',  etc.,  sensations  (§  34.  6).  It 
will  be  easily  seen  that  the  classification  of  the  fctlings  must,  under 
these  circumstances,  present  peculiar  (lilUcLillies.  For  introspection  is 
no  more  able  to  suggest  an  independent  priiuiple  of  arrangement  here 
than  it  was  in  the  case  of  sensation  (cf.  §  3.  i).  (1)  Feelings  are  verv 
commonly  divided  into  higher  \k\\^  loiver.  The  ])Ie.is.'iiitness  of  a  colour 
or  a  taste,  e.g.y  is  a  lower  feeling ;  pleasure  in  a  j^iiture  or  in  a  piece 
of  good  news  a  higher.  But  the  criterion  which  gives  these  values  to 
particular  contents  is  plainly  derived  fr«»in  a  definite  theory  of  life,  a 
more  or  less  complicated  and  individual  systemutisation  of  the  rules 
of  action,  thought  and  sensation.  What  is  valueless,  in  the  firbt 
instance,  is  not  the  feeling,  but  the  sensation  or  idea  which  underlies 
it.  This  distinction  of  higher  and  lower  feelings  is,  therefore,  simply 
an  offshoot  of  a  more  general  di>tinctioii,  which  ranks  sense  impres- 
sions, the  whole  domain  of  sense  perception,  as  Mow',  in  comparison 
with  concepts,  the  activity  of  reason  or  umlcrstanding.  Such  an 
appraisement  belongs  to  rationalistic  metaphysics,  not  to  scientific  psy- 
chology. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  ijualitative  dilference 
discoverable  *  Ixitwecn  the  pleasantness  of  a  colour  and  that  of  a 
successfully  concluded  argument,  when  careful  abstraction  is  made  from 
the  very  wide  differences  in  all  their  attendant  circumstances.  It  cannot 
serve,  then,  as  the  basis  of  a  Classification  of  the  feelings. 

2.  (2)  A  very  similar  classiliration  of  feelings  pj(»ups  them  as 
sensible  and  intilltr.tual.  The  latter  are  further  subdivided  into  logical, 
ethical,  religious,  and  aesthetic.  It  is  evident  that  the  line  of  separa- 
tion here  practically  coincides  with  the  line  of  separation  in  the 
previous  classification,  into  *  higher'  and  Mower'.  The  sensible  feelings 
are  identical  with  the  lower.  But  it  is  a  distinct  advance  to  have 
exchanged  the  irrelevant  criterion  of  metaphysical  value  for  the  simple 
dependency  of  feeling  upon  its  excitatory  processes.  The  sensible 
feelings  are  aroused  by  sense  impressi(.)ns,  more  especially  by  their 
quality  and  intensity ;  the  intellectual  are  productid  by  ideas  and  inter- 
relations of  ideas.     At  the  same  time,  this  classification,  like  the  othei, 

1  In  my  own  v.xj»cri«'nt<»  and,  1  inia^in«',  in  Uiat  »»f  otlu-rs  also. 
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pays  no  regard  to  the  qualitative  diffeiences  within  feeling  itself.  And 
where  that  is  the  case,  it  is  the  conditions  of  the  feelings,  and  not  the 
feelings  as  such,  which  are  really  classified. 

(3)  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the  term  'feeling*  not  for  simple 
conscious  processes,  but  for  those  more  or  less  complex  contents  which 
we  should  regard  as  connections  of  sensation  (idea)  and  feeling.  The 
suggestion  finds  support  in  popular  German  and  in  popular  and  scien- 
tific English  phraseology;  and  its  adoption  naturally  carries  with  i1 
the  possibility  of  a  very  extensive  classification.  Bain,  and  more 
recently,  Lehmann,  have  given  us  classifications  under  this  head.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  any  useful  result  has  been  attained  by 
them.  For  if  we  assume  that  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  the 
only  'emotional'  elements,  then  they  may  obviously  connect  with  a^ 
possible  sensations  and  sensation  complexes ;  and  there  is  no  need  01 
a  special  classification  of  the  connections,  since  sensations  and  sensa- 
tion complexes  have  been  already  classified.  If  we  believe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  emotional  elements,  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness, are  themselves  capable  of  qualitative  gradation,  then  il  is 
before  all  things  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  scientific  inquiry,  that 
their  various  simple  qualities  be  exhibited  in  the  greatest  possible 
purity.  We  say  nothing  at  all  of  the  transference  of  popular  phrases 
into  scientific  terminology,  and  its  doubtful  value  for  the  analysis  and 
comprehension  of  the  facts. 

3.  (4)  Lastly,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  scientific  discrimination 
of  emotion,  mood,  impulse,  etc.,  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  corresponding 
classification  of  feelings.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  emotions 
01  anger,  joy,  etc.,  regarded  as  'feelings',  upon  precisely  the  same 
plane  as  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  in  a  given  complex  of  sensations. 
But  again,  when  we  raise  the  fundamental  question  whether  thp  pleas- 
antness and  unpleasantness  in  all  these  cases  are  as  such  specifically 
different,  01  whether  the  experiential  difference  between,  e.g.,  an 
unpleasant  feeling  and  an  unpleasant  emotion  is  not  rather  referable 
in  its  entirety  to  concomitant  conscious  processes,  there  seems  to  be 
no  escape  from  an  answer  in  the  sense  of  the  latter  alternative. 
Emotions  and  moods  obtain  their  peculiar  'colouring*  principally  from 
organic  sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
characteristic  quality  of  impulse,  which  appears  again  in  voluntary 
action,  in  desire  and  in  longing,  can  be  reduced  to  organic  sensa- 
tions, or  is  an  irreducible  elementary  content,  an  elementary  volition 
or  feeling  of  effort.     (We  shall  discass  this  point  at  length  in  §  40.) 

We  cannot,  then,  accept  any  classification  of  the  feelings.  We  are 
\eft    with    the   simple   qualities   of    pleasantness   and   unpleasantness. 
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which  refuse  to  admit  of  further  subdivision.  This  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  independent  position  which  feeling  occupies  with 
regard  to  sensation  (§  34.  7).  All  the  more  imperative,  therefore,  is 
the  necessity  of  discovering  a  reliable  metliod  for  the  investigation 
of  feeling,  irrespectively  of  simultaneously  present  sensations.  Two 
affective  methods  are  now  beginning  to  be  employed:  the  first  and 
older  of  which  we  may  terra  the  serial  method,  the  second  the  method 
of  expression.  The  former  consists  in  the  systematic  application  of 
stimulus  series,  the  latter  in  an  accurate  registration  of  the  centrifugal 
mpnifestations  of  feeling. 

4.  (i)  The  serial  method  attempts  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
which  the  relation  of  feeling  to  sensation  (§  34)  puts  in  the  way  <>f 
an  experimental  investigation  of  the  aftbctivc  consciousness  by  the 
aid  of  external  stimuli.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  functional  relation 
to  external  stimulus  is  open  to  very  similar  if  not  t(.)  the  same 
objections  as  a  functional  relation  to  sensation.  We  may,  it  is  true, 
assume  that  the  stimulus  will  exercise  a  special  inlUicnce  on  feeling, 
apart  from  its  effect  for  sensation;  and  this  is  so  far  an  advantage. 
But  feeling  is,  as  a  matter  of  fad,  no  more  an  ex(  lusive  function  nf 
external  stimulus  than  it  is  an  exclusive  function  of  sensation.  At 
the  same  time,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dependency, — the  determination  of  which  is  the  object  of  the  serial 
method.  It  sets  out  from  the  fact  that  although  the  alVective  result 
of  stimulation  differs  absolutelv  within  wide  limits  untler  different 
circumstances,  yet  relatively  the  origination  or  modification  of  feeling 
by  particular  stimuli  may  remain  constant.  If,  e.g.^  we  are  in  the 
mood  to  find  all  colour  tones  indiirerent,  we  shall  still  be  able,  when 
a  number  of  coloured  objects  is  placed  before  us,  to  discriminate 
between  their  effects  upon  our  airectivc  state.  Some  will  please  us 
more  than  others,  or  at  least  some  will  cli>please  us  less  than  others; 
and  so  we  may  arrange  them  in  a  series  from  the  relatively  most 
pleasing  to  the  relatively  most  displeasing,  independently  of  the 
absolute  affective  value  of  each  separate  impression.  The  regard  or 
disregard  accorded  to  the  various  terms  of  a  series  of  this  kind  is 
then  an  expression  of  the  dependency  of  feeling  upon  the  stimuli. 
Experiments  can,  of  course,  be  made  with  all  attributes  of  stimulus, 
with  that  which  corresponds  to  sensation  quality,  as  well  as  with 
those  underlying  the  intensity,  duration  and  extension  of  sensatiMU. 
The  method  has  not  as  yet  received  any  cpiantitativc  formulation: 
and,  in  particular,  no  real  measurement  (»f  affective*  chan^^e  has  been 
obtained,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  measurement  of  sensitivity  and 
sensible  disci iniination.     It  remains  to  be  seen  wln-ther  a  just  notice- 
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able  affective  change  ot  apparently  equal  affective  changes  can  be 
produced  with  any  degree  of  constancy,  even  where  the  absolute 
affective  disposition  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation.* 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  serial  method  with  those 
of  similar  modes  of  procedure  in  certain  sense  departments  at  once 
suggests  itself,  (i)  Thus  we  might  compare  the  relative  judgment  of 
tone  pitch  with  the  relative  regard  or  disregard  expressed  in  the 
affective  series.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  a  tone  imder  normal 
conditions  will  be  heard,  if  at  all,  at  the  definite  pitch  which  is 
physically  characteristic  of  it,  and  will  therefore  appear  higher  or  lower 
only  as  related  to  other  similarly  fixed  and  definite  tones;  whereas 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  definite  affective  result  as  such  from 
a  stimulus  as  such,  but  only  a  result  more  or  less  constant  in  the 
relative  way  indicated  above.  Oui  ordinary  inability  to  give  the 
quality  of  a  tone  a  specific  name  must  be  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  a 
well  developed  liability  of  reproduction  as  between  tonal  pitch  and 
denomination,  not  to  any  relativity  or  mutability  attaching  to  the 
sensations  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bare  judgment  that 
a  stimulus  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant  is  very  simple  and  easy;  but  it 
follows  from  the  very  nature  of  feeling  that  it  will  vary  greatly  even 
for  the  same  stimuli,  (ii)  Or  again,  we  might  (as  we  did  above, 
§  II.  5)  compare  the  feelings  with  the  temperature  sensations.  They 
share  with  feeling  this  variability  of  reaction  to  external  stimulus. 
But  in  their  case,  too,  the  difference  between  sensation  and  feeling 
is  unmistakable.  The  occurrence  of  a  sensation  of  warmth  or  cold  iSj 
in  general,  determined  by  quite  definite  peripheral  conditions,  i>., 
the  temperature  of  the  skin.  This  we  saw  to  be  algebraically  added, 
whatever  its  degree,  to  the  thermal  attribute  of  the  stimulus;  so  that, 
when  it  is  taken  into  account,  a  parallelism  of  stimulus  and  sensation, 
though  difficult,  is  nevertheless  possible  (§  11.  2).  But  feelings  are 
not  thus  regulated  by  peripheral  apparatus.  At  the  same  time,  the 
analogy  holds  to  the  extent  that  'warm'  and  'cold*  mean  very 
different  things  as  predicated  of  the  external  stimulus;  and  that  this 
difference  has  its  root,  not  in  the  relation  between  sensation  and 
judgment,  but  in  sensation  itself.  We  can  speak,  too,  of  a  given 
impression  as  'warmer'  or  'colder*,  without  there  being  a  sensation 
of  warmth  or  cold  present  in  consciousness. 

6.  The  general  dependency  of  feeling  upon  stimulus,  in  the  serial 
method,  can  evidently  be  represented  only  by  a  curve  showing  the 
subjective  changes  which  answer  to  a  determinate  form  of  change  in 

2  And    the    necessary    distinction   between   constant   and  variable  enora  ti  fet  to 
be  drawn. 
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the  stimuli.  The  values  of  this  curve  have  no  absolute  significance, 
but  must  be  conceived  of  merely  as  varying  between  the  relatively 
highest  and  relatively  lowest  degrees  of  pleasure.  If  all  the  curves 
obtained  for  the  same  form  of  stimulus  change  have  an  entirely 
similar  course,  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  a  reliable  expression 
of  the  dependency  under  investigation.  We  cannot  predict  a  priori 
what  will  happen ;  but  certain  sets  of  experiments,  taken  by  the  serial 
method,  on  the  aesthetic  effect  of  figures  seem  to  show  that  the 
course  of  the  curve  is  not  only  constant  for  the  same  individual,  but 
approximately  similar  for  different  individuals.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  these  curves  into  relation  with  the  absolute  affective 
tone,  by  ascribing  positive  and  negative  values  to  the  ordinates  that 
express  the  degree  of  feeling,  the  plciisantness  values  being  made 
positive,  the  unpleasantness  values  negative,  and  the  o-ordinale  the 
point  of  affective  indifference.  But  it  follows  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion that  this  procedure  is  not  only  dangerous,  but,  in  view  of  the 
facts,  incorrect.  The  judgments  of  different  individuals  and  of  the 
same  individual  at  different  times  are,  in  their  absolute  affective  value, 
exceedingly  variable.  It  is,  therefore,  altogether  irrelevant  for  the 
application  of  the  serial  method  (until  we  obtain  an  accurate  measure 
of  affective  change :  cf.  4  above)  how  high  above  the  abscissae  we  place 
beginning  and  end,  maxima  and  minima  of  the  curve :  they  must  only 
be  brought  as  far  as  possible  into  accord  with  the  verdict  of  intro- 
spection. From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  regard  affective  change 
itself  as  a  purely  quantitative  pnxcss,  the  maximum  of  which  is  given 
by  the  relatively  most  pleasant,  the  minimum  by  the  relatively  most 
unpleasant  feeling.  The  various  degrees  of  feeling  intermediate  between 
these  limiting  values  will  then  form  an  unbroken  chain,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  pass  continuously  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  wc  can  in  the 
colour  triangle  from  a  saturated  colour  to  :i  jnirc  wliite  (§  17.  5,  6).  The 
dist:overy  and  exact  formulation  of  these  interrelations  of  the  various 
feelings  are  most  valuable.  But  it  is  equally  desirable  to  be  able  accu- 
rately to  detennine  the  qualitative  significance  of  pleasurable  and  un- 
pleasurable  states.  This  seems  to  be  rendered  possible  by  the  method 
of  expression;  which  thus  supplements  the  serial  method,  as  the  test 
of  sensitivity  supplements  that  of  sensible  discrimination. 

7.  (2)  The  serial  method  was  first  employed  by  Fechner,  in  his 
experimental  investigation  of  esthetics;  the  method  of  expression  in 
its  systematic  form  is  due  to  Mosso.  The  various  'expressive  move- 
ments*, voluntary  and  involuntary,  possess  so  obvious  an  importance 
as  means  for  the  expression  of  emoliun,  mood,  impulse,- -everything, 
in    short,   which   can   be  called  an  affective  process,  that  it  is  natural 
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to  make  them  the  starting  point  of  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the 
internal  states  of  which  they  are  the  bodily  manifestations.  Good 
results  have  been  obtained  from  observations  of  the  change  of  pulse 
and  respiration,  of  the  variation  in  the  volume  of  a  limb,  and  of  the 
extent  of  voluntary  movements,  under  the  domination  of  different 
feelings.  No  use  can  be  made,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  various 
forms  of  gesture  and  of  the  manifold  play  of  feature  which  serve  to 
express  affective  disposition,  for  three  reasons,  {a)  It  is  difficult  to 
turn  them  to  experimental  account.  They  can  be  (and  often  have 
been)  photographed,  and  so  made  permanent:  but  that  is  all.  (b) 
Their  dependency  upon  the  will  gives  them  a  certain  independence 
of  feeling.  And  (c)  they  are  indicative  not  only  of  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness,  but  of  concomitant  ideational  contents  as  well  (of. 
§  54).  The  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  collected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  of  expression  render  it  probable  that  the  changes 
in  power  and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  respiration  (indicated  by  the  re- 
gistration apparatus),  the  variation  in  volume  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  tissues,  and  the  extent  of  voluntary  move- 
ments (read  off  directly  from  a  special  instrument)  stand  in  a  quite 
uniform  relation  to  states  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  (§  37.  i). 
It  appears,  if  we  take  the  state  of  indifference  as  normal  and  regard 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  as  diverging  from  it  in  opposite  di- 
rections, that  all  deviations  from  the  corresponding  physiological  norm 
which  we  see  reflected  in  these  different  processes,  really  give  direct 
and  simple  expression  to  the  affective  state  of  the  moment,  (i)  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  an  accurate  employment  of  this  metliod 
(and  this  is  an  undeniable  difficulty),  that  the  norm  be  determinable 
not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  for  every  individual  case  and  for 
every  experimental  series,  as  representing  the  indifference  of  affective 
disposition  of  the  particular  subject  at  the  particular  time. 

8.  This  difficulty  has  hitherto  received  too  little  consideration. 
The  method  has  been  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  more 
obvious  expressive  differences,  whose  existence  could  be  demonstrated 
irrespectively  of  a  strict  standard  of  reference.  But  it  can  evidently 
give  us  absolute  values  for  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  only  under 
the  condition  that  the  '  normal '  reaction  denotes  an  affective  indifference 
of  consciousness.  We  must  trust  to  future  investigators  to  establish 
its  claim  to  rank  with  the  other  psychophysical  methods  more  securely, 
by  as  accurate  as  possible  a  comparison  of  objective  and  subjective, 
and  of  the  various  objective  results  with  one  another,  (ii)  But  there 
is  a  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  application.  The  changes 
which   have  been  registered   by  observers  so  far  are  dependent  not 
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only  upon  the  affective  state«  but  partly  also  upon  oilier  circum- 
stances. We  know,  ^^.,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  liable  to  a 
certain  increase  with  increase  in  the  rate  of  succession  of  auditory 
impressions,  while  consciousness  may  be  affectively  neutral,  or  the 
precedent  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  remain  stationary.  It  has 
been  found,  again,  that  quick  movement  shortens  the  period  of  pulse 
and  respiration;  and  a  whole  series  of  other  physiological  conditions 
of  their  variation  miglit  be  given.  If  the  method  of  expression  is 
to  furnish  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  feelings,  we  must  be  able  to 
distinguish  certainly  between  the  |ihysical  changes  due  to  afTective 
fluctuation,  and  those  produced  by  other  causes,  of  whatever  kind. 
No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  at  present,  except  that  all  external 
sources  of  error,  accidental  sounds,  etc.,  must  be  as  far  as  possible 
eliminated,  (iii)  Again,  the  method  has  hitherto  been  developed  only 
along  qualitative  lines;  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  dog; re;  of  pleasant- 
ness or  unpleasantness,  (iv)  And  histly,  it  is  still  an  open  question, 
how  the  feelings  can  be  best  evoked  for  examination.  Two  modes 
of  procedure  are  possible.  We  can  obtain  the  desired  efTcct  by  ex- 
ternal stimulation,  or  we  can  suggest  the  rcproducticm  of  certain  sensa- 
tions or  ideas,  and  so  excite  tlie  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  which 
attaches  to  them.  In  neither  case  (certainly  not  in  the  first)  have 
we  any  means  of  determining  a  priori  how  much  of  the  changes 
registered  is  the  result  of  feeling,  and  how  much  the  result  of  other 
processes  set  up  by  the  stimulus  or  central  excitation.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  much  preliminary  work  is  necessary,  before  tlie  method  of 
expression  can  be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  adaptable  instrument  for 
the  experimental  investigation  of  the  affective  consciousness.  The 
serial  method  seems  to  have  the  advantage  as  regards  perspicuity 
and  reliability  on  nearly  every  count.  But  it,  too,  requires  to  be 
carefully  checked  on  one  point.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  devel- 
oped consciousness,  in  presence  of  a  series  of  fc^rms,  qualities,  etc., 
to  abstract  entirelv  from  the  relations  in  which  one  or  other  of  them 
must  inevitably  stand  to  its  general  stock  of  ideas  (cf.  §  75.  4).  It 
may,  therefore,  very  well  happen  that  an  affective  reaction  is  called 
forth  not  merely  by  the  particular  impression  whose  value  in  the 
series  we  wish  to  determine,  but  partly  also  by  the  recollection  into 
which  it  is  absorbed.  A  green  colour,  e.g.,  may  be  pleasing  not  in 
itself,  but  because  of  the  ideas  of  pleasant  meadows  and  shady  trees 
which  it  excites.  If  the  curve  which  represents  the  affective  value 
of  a  colour  series  is  made  to  include  judgments  of  this  kind,  it  will 
plainly  bring  together  a  medley  of  very  heterogeneous  states.  Fechner 
has  drawn  a  useful  distinction  between  intrinsic  and  associative  aflcc- 
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tive  value,  which  serves  to  keep  the  two  classes  of  judgment  separate. 
The  only  direct  means  of  preventing  the  interference  of  associative 
factors  is  to  keep  a  careful  introspective  watch  upon  the  process  of 
judgment.  Secondarily,  however,  the  comparison  of  different  experi- 
mental series,  taken  from  the  same  or  from  different  subjects,  may 
perhaps  suffice  for  the  detection  of  extraneous  influences. 

Fechner  distinguished  three  methods :  the  method  of  selection^  the  method  of 
production^  and  the  method  of  usage.  The  first  is  identical  with  that  which  we 
have  termed  the  serial  method.  In  the  second,  the  most  pleasing  impression  (visual 
figure,  e.g^  is  'produced*  by  the  subject  himself  (in  the  form  of  a  drawing).  The 
third  consists  in  the  comparison  and  measurement  of  the  pleasing  or  displeasing 
relations  actually  presented  by  nature  or  art.  It  is  plain  that  only  the  first  of 
these,  our  serial  method,  has  any  general  claim  to  rank  as  a  real  experimental  method. 
But  no  exact  formulation  has  as  yet  been  obtained  even  for  it.  We  do  not  know, 
in  particular,  whether  we  may  combine  the  judgments  of  different  individuals  to 
an  average  result,  whether  they  can  be  employed  simply  for  the  determination  cf 
the  relatively  most  pleasant  impression,  or  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
tinuous curve  of  affective  values,  whether  in  this  latter  case  the  particular  degrees 
of  pleasingness  should  be  specially  defined,  etc,  etc.  The  method  of  production 
is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  serial  method,  if  the  conditions  for  the  application 
of  the  allied  method  of  average  error  (§  8.  9,  11)  are  observed. — While  the 
methodology  of  sensation  has  already  attained  a  certain  measure  of  finality,  that 
of  feeling  is  still  lamentably  deficient.  But  there  is  good  hope  that  the  feelings, 
variable  as  they  are,  can  now  be  subjected  in  their  turn  to  an  accurate  and 
detailed  examination,  with  similarly  successful  result. 

§  36.    The  Attributes  of  Feeling, 

I.  We  use  the  phrase  'attributes  of  feeling'  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  spoke  of  attributes  of  sensation  (§  4.  i).  That  is, 
we  understand  by  them  certain  inseparable  characteristics,  which  attach 
to  every  individual  feeling,  and  whose  disappearance  implies  that  of 
the  feeling  itself.  All  feelings  have  the  attributes  of  quality,  intensity 
and  duration.  The  terms  are  identical  with  those  employed  to  designate 
the  attributes  of  sensation,  except  that  extension,  which  we  ascribed  to 
visual  and  tactual  sensations,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  class  of 
feelings.  'Quality'  is,  again,  the  name  of  the  most  important  and 
fundamental  attribute;  the  qualitative  definition  of  feeling  consists  in 
its  cognition  as  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  'Intensity*  denotes 
the  degree  of  vividness  at  which  a  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  is  given 
in  consciousness,  and  'duration'  is  the  elementary  temporal  character 
of  a  feeling.  In  view  of  the  facts  of  the  previous  Section,  we  cannot 
hope  to  determine  these  attributes  as  positively  and  comprehensively 
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as  we  could  those  of  sensation,  or  at  least  of  sensations  of  peripheral 
origin. 

(1)  This  expectation  is  confirmed  at  once  when  we  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  quality  of  feeling.  Psych oli>gist.s  agree  that 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  qualitative  clillcrences,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  at  one  upon  the  question  whether  the  terms  arc 
simply  classificatory  concepts,  covering  a  variety  of  qualitative  difler- 
ences,  or  individual  concepts,  expressive  of  an  ultimate  qualitative 
divergence.  An  unlimited  number  of  qualities  of  pleasantness  and  un- 
pleasantness is  as  axiomatic  to  one  as  a  simple  duality  of  alVective  tunc 
is  to  another.  It  is  hardly  possible  at  the  present  time  to  reach  a 
final  soluticm  of  this  basal  problem.  From  the  point  of  view  of  method, 
however,  preference  must  be  given  to  the  second  view :  it  is  the  more 
simple,  and  it  avoids  the  unscientific  use  of  'feeling'  as  denoting  a 
content  which  the  observer  cannot  or  will  not  subject  to  a  careful 
analysis.  In  ordinary  phraseology  everything  may  be  a  'feeling'  or 
depend  upon  a  'feeling*;  we  have  a  'feeling'  that  something  is  right 
or  true,  we  'feel'  for  ourselves  and  others,  etc.  If  we  introtluce  into 
psychology  this  custom  of  terming  everything  a  'feeling'  which  is  not 
obviously  something  else,  we  run  the  risk  of  stopping  short  in  our 
analysis  whenever  we  come  upon  a  process  which  in  any  way  suggests 
the  word.  This  source  of  error  is  eliminated  where  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness  are  reg«irdcd  as  the  only  qualities  of  feeling. 

2.  From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  onus  probandi 
in  the  question  at  issue  lies  with  the  psychologists  who  accept  a  plurality 
of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  tones.  Tln)se  who  simply  assert  that  the 
difference  between  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  is  a  difference  of 
quality,  need  have  no  fear  of  contradiction ;  this  fact  is  fundamental 
for  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings.  But  those  wIkj 
pass  beyond  it  to  the  assertion  f)f  an  unlimited  number  of  qualitative 
varieties,  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  at  every  step  to  bring  evidence 
for  their  position  from  the  facts.  It  will,  therefore,  only  be  necessary 
here  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
second  view  is  supported.  What  follows  is  simply  supplementary  to 
what  was  said  above  (§  35.  i,  2,  3)  c^{  the  clas-ificaticm  of  the  feelings. 

(a)  The  most  obvious  theory  attributes  a  peculiar  affective  quality 
to  every  quality  of  sensation  (cf  §  34.  6).  The  feeling  of  a  'blue' 
would  then  be  different  from  the  feeling  of  a  'red',  and  the  allective 
reaction  to  colours  in  general  different  from  that  to  sounds.  But  this 
would  mean  that  every  sensation  had  two  diflerent  affective  t<mes,  one 
bearing  a  general  character  of  pleasanlno>^,  the  other  a  general  char- 
acter of  unpleasantness.     For  every   sensation   (|ualiiy  may  be  either 
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pleasant  or  unpleasant,  according  to  the  intensity  of  stimulus  and  the 
total  state  of  consciousness.  Now  it  is  hardly  credible  that  tliere 
are  twice  as  many  qualities  of  feeling  as  there  are  of  sensation.  If 
there  were,  the  difference  between  extreme  terms  within  the  affective 
system  would  surely  be  so  distinct  that  no  doubt  could  exist  in  regard 
to  it.  The  most  unmusical  ear,  i.e,^  an  ear  of  the  lowest  discriminative 
capacity,  finds  a  difference  between  a  note  in  the  bass  and  a  high 
tone  in  the  treble.  If  there  really  are  so  many  different  feelings,  and 
if  they  are  so  much  alike  in  different  individuals  as  they  appear  to  be, 
it  is  impossible  that  their  difference  should  not  manifest  itself,  of  its 
own  accord,  in  introspection.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  sensation 
differences,  which  undoubtedly  exist,  obscure  the  finer  divergences  of 
feeling.  But  colours,  as  we  saw  (§  17.  3),  are  always  connections  of 
simple  qualities,  brightness  and  colour  tone ;  and  yet  we  are  none  the 
less  able  to  estimate  the  separate  variation  of  either  constituent. 
Lastly,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  with  so  many  separate  qualities 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  what  must  be  regarded  as  the 
abstract  difference  between  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  in  general 
should  be  so  much  more  distinct  than  any  instance  of  difference  given 
in  the  concrete. 

3.  (U)  If  we  restrict  the  discriminable  pleasantnesses  and  unpleasant- 
nesses to  certain  groups  of  sensations,  we  obtain  no  more  support  from 
the  facts,  while  we  have  absolutely  no  principle  upon  which  to  rely 
for  guidance.  It  cannot  be  said,  ^.^.,  that  high  tones  possess  a  dif- 
ferent affective  character  from  deep  tones :  (i)  because  the  musical 
representation  of  a  particular  mood  is  not  effected  by  the  employment 
of  tones  of  any  particular  pitch,  and  (ii)  because  all  the  differences 
that  really  exist  are  easily  explicable  from  certain  temporal  and  intensive 
peculiarities  of  the  sensations.  We  know  that  high  tones  can  be  given 
in  more  rapid  succession,  without  fusion,  than  low  tones;  hence  they 
are  in  general  better  adapted  for  quick  rhythms.  The  impression  of 
gravity  and  dignity  made  by  deep  tones  is,  therefore,  a  consequence 
of  the  relative  slowness  with  which  they  must  succeed  one  another, 
in  order  to  be  distinguishable.  This  dignity  or  gravity,  however,  does 
not  point  to  any  specific  feeling,  but  rather  to  a  certain  carriage  of 
the  body  (with  its  concomitant  organic  sensations)  and  a  preponderant 
disposition  towards  unpleasant  feel'igs.  In  the  same  way,  the  'cheerful* 
character  ordinarily  ascribed  to  high  tones  indicates  their  frequent 
employment  in  quick  passages,  a  corresponding  attitude  and  mobility 
of  the  body,  and  a  predominant  disposition  to  plejisant  feelings.  But, 
as  we  said  just  now,  either  region  of  the  tonal  scale  may  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  representation  of  either  mood.     Brahms,  the  greatest  of 
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^^^^nSuu  cumpuscTS,  uflen  makes  use  of  very  high  intervals,  combina- 
^^H  ituns  of  the  highest  and  lowest  tones,  for  tlie  exprcsbion  of  a  deep 
^^H  seriousness,  The  cUatinctioii  ur  'grave'  and  'cheeiful'  liinr^,  then, 
^^B  cannot  tre  accepted  as  implyiof;  a  uutiinctiou  of  specilically  difierent 
^^B  aßcctive  qualitiex.  And  the  »uine  >!<  true  of  tltc  'warm'  colours  of 
^^B  the  long-wave  end  of  the  spcctnim,  and  the  'cold'  colours  of  the 
^^K  shon-wave  end.  There  is  a  tendency  to  connect  red  and  yellow  with 
^^1  passionate  CKCitemcnt,  and  blue  with  a  quiet  circum^ipcction.  But  apart 
^^V  from  the  (act  that  thia  iaterprclaliun  of  the  'wann'  colours  is  by  no 
^^B  means  constant,  we  cannot  admit  that  a  'mood',  here  or  elsewhere, 
^^1  denotes  a  specißc  alfective  quality.  It  is  not  a  simple  conscious  process 
^^1  at  all,  but  essentially  a  complex  of  organic  sensations,  plus  a  disposi- 
^^B  lion  towards  certain  feelings  occa^i'ined  by  (or  correlated  with)  them. 
^^1  The  excitement  into  whicli  we  are  thrown  by  wann  colours  is  prin- 
^^1  I'ipally  due  to  the  more  mobile  attitude  of  the  body;  and  this  is  con- 
^^1  ncctcd  with  a  disposition  towards  pleasurable  feelings.  In  presence  of 
^^1  cotd  colours,  on  the  olhet  hand,  we  experience  a  certain  evenness  of 
^H  mood,  resulting  from  the  steadiness  of  bodily  carriage,  and  indicative 
^H      of  an  indifference  of  affective  disposition. 

^^1  4.  (f)  The  attempt  to  prove  the  diversity  of  pleasantnesses  and 
^^1  impleasantnesses  by  purely  formal  argument  is  still  less  successful. 
^^H  Thus  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  abstract  concept,  pleasantness  or 
^H  unpleasantness,  must  of  necessity  be  discriminated  from  the  concrete 
^^1  e^cperiences  which  fall  under  it,  Bui  such  a  statement  merely  begs 
^H  the  question,  whether  the  two  concepts,  as  qualitatively  regarded, 
^^v  are  classilicatory  or  individual.  (</)  Again,  it  has  been  ui^ed  that 
^H  both  intensity  and  quality  of  stimulus  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
^^1  feelings,  and  that  every  feeUng  is  therefore  variable  in  two  directions. 
^^H  Nuw  this  inference  can  be  made  the  ground  of  acceptance  of  the 
^^H  '  diversity  '  theory,  only  if  the  variability  atiribuied  to  feeling  transcend 
^V  the  indisputable  qualitative  duality,  accepted  by  all  theories  ahke 
(cf.  2,  above).  But  a  twofold  dependency  upon  stimulus  does  not 
necessarily  carry  this  implication  with  it.  We  were  obliged  to  correlate 
the    qualities    of  the    brightness  series,   in  visual   sensation,   and  the 

I  qualities  of  warmih  and  cold,  in  temperature  sensation,  with  a  stimulus 
series  capable  of  only  intensive  or  quantitative  gradation.  So  here, 
iho  relations  obtaining  between  character  of  stimulus  and  attributes 
of  feeling  may  be  of  the  most  various  kinds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  find  that  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  correlated  not  only! 
with  different  quahties,  but  with  different  intensities:  a  simple  increase 
of  stimulus  mtensity  will  change  pleasantness  into  unpleasantness.  | 
An  aprioristic  determination  of  the  number  of  affective  qualilicft  on 
. 1- 
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this  basis,  is,  therefore,  altogether  impossible,  {i)  Lastly,  the  fact 
that  we  can  distinguish  pains  which  arise  in  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body  as  stabbing,  gnawing,  burning,  etc.,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  qualitative  differences  within  the  state  of  unpleasantness. 
The  evidence  is  not  convincing,  however,  because  the  organic  sensa- 
tions which  are  also  excited  within  the  body  (cf.  §§  22y  23)  furnish 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  distinction.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  that  pain  must  be  recognised  as  a  special  category  of 
sensation,  distinct  from  unpleasantness  which  is  contained  in  and 
exp'*s*sed  by  it,  and  originated  as  a  rule  by  very  intensive  stimulation 
of  any  sensory  nerve  (cf.  §  10.  4).  But  even  in  this  case,  there  would 
be  no  qualitative  differences  within  unpleasantness,  but  only  within  the 
specific  pain  sensation  which  combines  with  it  i*^  the  concrete  pain. 
5.  For  the  present,  then,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  the 
view  that  the  feelings  possess  no  more  than  two  different  qualities, 
and  that  other  differences  must  be  referred  to  changes  in  duration, 
intensity,  or  concomitant  sensations.  The  two  qualities  stand  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  each  other:  they  are  separated  by  a  state  of 
ndifference,  a  neutral  point.  A  stimulus  on  either  side  of  this  point 
will  excite  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  according  to  its  character. 
The  existence  of  the  state  of  indifierence  can  hardly  be  doubted  in 
face  of  a  long  series  of  observations  which  support  it.  For  instance, 
any  impression,  pleasing  or  displeasing,  is  apt  to  become  indifferent 
if  long  continued.  Very  weak  stimuli  are  naturally  indifferent,  unless  we 
make  them  disagreeable  by  giving  ourselves  especial  trouble  to 
apprehend  them.  If  an  originally  pleasant  stimulus  intensity  is  slowly 
increased,  there  will  be  a  gradual  decrease  of  pleasantness,  and, 
following  that,  a  gradual  increase  of  unpleasantness.  Introspection  is 
not  so  clear,  however,  in  this  case,  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  pleasantness  and  impleasantness,  the  stage  of  indifference. 
It  has  even  been  argued,  from  an  experiment  of  the  kind  (the  gradual 
heating  of  a  vessel  of  water  in  which  the  hand  is  plunged)  that  the 
neutral  point  is  altogether  imaginary.  The  argument  does  not  hold. 
For  (i)  the  whole  process  is,  in  all  probability,  too  short  for  the 
determination  of  a  period  of  such  narrow  limits,  (ii)  Again,  the 
different  portions  of  the  hand  have  not  an  equal  sensitivity  to  tem- 
perature; so  that  one  part  may  still  be  mediating  a  pleasant  warmth^ 
while  others  have  become  unpleasantly  hot.  And  (iii)  we  may  observe 
the  transition  from  cold  to  heat  in  a  similar  experiment,  without 
noticing  the  interval  of  indifferent  temperature.^     On  the  whole  then, 

1  I  myself,  at  least,  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  occurrence  of  a  neutral  tem- 
perature in  such  an  experiment. 
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we  may  regard  the  indifference  of  feeling  as  an  established  fact 
This  implies,  of  course,  that  there  are  sensations  which  are  neither 
pleasantly  nor  unpleasantly  toned, — a  statement  which  is  sufficiently 
justified  by  a  reference  to  the  indifferent  ideas  and  actions  of  every- 
day life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise,  in  conclusion,  the 
theoretical  importance  of  affective  indifTerencc.  We  saw  that  the 
method  of  expression  is  dependent  upon  its  deterinination  (§  35.  7,  8), 
i.e,,  that  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  feelings  is  largely 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  its  reality  and  graphic  representability. 
But  besides  this,  a  certain  direction  is  given  to  our  theoretic  ideas 
of  the  origin  of  the  feelings  by  the  fact  that  pleasantness  and  un- 
pleasantness cannot  appear  or  subsist  side  by  side,  like  two  colours 
or  tones  or  tastes,  but  are  antagonistic  to  each  other,  arising  from  a 
change  of  the  'normal*  process  in  opposite  directions  (cf.  §  39.  7). 

6.  (2)  The  intensity,  like  the  quality,  of  feeling  can  be  exactly  de- 
fined only  by  its  relation  to  indifference.  The  greater  the  distance  from 
this  in  either  direction,  the  greater  is  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasant- 
ness. Neither  can  be  increased  indefinitely;  so  that  we  can  speak  of 
a  maximal  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  as  the  analogues  of  the 
terminal  stimulus  in  the  sphere  of  sensation  (§  24.  2).  We  may  also 
introduce  the  concept  of  the  limen,  defining  the  just  noticeable  devi- 
ation from  indifference  as  a  liminal  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness. 
Any  change  in  the  position  of  the  neutral  point  carries  with  it  a  change 
in  the  relation  of  affective  intensity  to  stimulus,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  observations  extant,  produces  no  alteration  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  particular  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  intensities. 
We  may,  therefore,  conceive  of  the  course  of  feeling  as  dependent  in 
its  totality  upon  external  and  internal  conditions.  This  means  a 
considerable  simplification  of  affective  investigation:  for  a  single 
determination  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  course  of  feeling  in 
general.  If  we  find,  e.g.y  that  a  stimulus  excites  pleasure  to  a  definite 
noticeable  degree,  it  is  at  once  possible  (provided  that  this  degree  is 
capable  of  numerical  expression)  to  calculate  the  position  of  the  neutral 
point  and  of  the  various  degrees  of  unpleasantness.  The  most  useful 
determination  for  an  exact  definition  of  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
character  of  a  given  conscious  process  is  plainly  that  of  the  underlying 
affective  indifference.  At  the  same  time,  the  determination  of  the 
relation  of  affective  intensities  to  one  another  does  not  seem  to  require 
any  reference  to  the  point  of  indifference,  any  more  than  to  pleasant- 
ness or  unpleasantness  absolutely  regarded.  At  present,  wc  can  only 
speak  in  the  abstract  of  an  affective  limen  or  of  maximal  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness,  since  no  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view 
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to  their  quantitative  expression,  and  the  pain  limen  (which  has  been 
frequently  determined)  cannot  be  considered  either  as  the  limen  or 
the  maximum  of  unpleasantness. 

§  37.    Results  of  the  Method  of  Expression.  Dependency 
of  Feeling  upon  the  Attributes  of  Stimulus. 

I.  (i)  The  results  of  the  method  of  expression  furnish  practically 
all  the  material  available  for  an  experimental  treatment  of  affective 
quality.  There  are  four  bodily  processes,  which  appear  to  stand  in  a 
functional  relation  to  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness :  voluntary  move- 
ments, which  can  be  read  off  from  the  dynamometer;  changes  of 
pulse,  which  are  registered  by  the  sphygmograph ;  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  chest  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  registered  in  a  very  similar 
way  by  the  pnemnatograph ;  and  variations  in  the  volume  of  a  limb, 
recorded  by  the  Plethysmograph.  The  employment  of  the  Plethys- 
mograph has  the  advantage  that  the  instnunent  registers  the  periodic 
oscillations  of  pulse  and  respiration,  at  the  same  time  that  it  records 
the  alteration  of  volume  due  to  blood  supply;  though  it  does  not 
render  the  use  of  sphygmograph  and  pneumatograph  superfluous.  Now 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  muscle  is  entirely  dependent,  other 
things  equal,  upon  the  intensity  of  the  motor  central  innervation;  the 
height  of  the  curves  of  pulse  and  respiration  upon  the  innervation  of 
the  cardiac  and  respiratory  muscles ;  and  the  blood  supply  of  a  particu- 
lar organ  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels  and  so 
upon  the  innervation  of  the  vascular  muscles.  This  shows,  that  all 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  taken  as  expressive  of  feeling  are 
conditioned  by  some  group  of  central  influences,  governing  central 
motor  innervation.  These  influences,  then,  will  be  the  real  physiologi- 
cal correlates  of  the  feelings.  The  phenomena  evidently  owe  their 
especial  value  for  the  expression  of  feeling  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
capable  of  variation  from  a  norm  (itself  variable)  in  two  different 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  innervation  may  be  intensified,  and  the 
curve  of  respiration  or  pulse  heightened  or  quickened,  or  muscular 
work  increased ;  on  the  other,  innervation  may  be  inhibited  or  dimin- 
ished, and  pulse,  respiration  and  muscular  force  weakened.  We  may 
accordingly  conjecture  that  the  feelings  will  find  more  or  less  simple 
and  direct  expression  in  these  opposite  tendencies. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experimental  results  go  far  to  confirm 
this  conjecture.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  {a)  wear  an  appear- 
ance of  complexity,  due  to  the  very  different  character  of  certain  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  phenomena,  and  {b)  are  not  altogether 
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nnequivocal,  some  of  the  efiects  observed  under  the  four  rubrics 
being  referable  to  diflferent  causes.  For  instance,  the  innervation  ot 
the  cardiac  and  respiratory  muscles  may  be  mediated  by  excitatory 
or  inhibitory  nerves,  the  blood  vessels  may  be  arterial  or  venous,  their 
nerves  vasodilator  or  vasoconstrictor,  while  the  excitation  of  the  different 
centres  for  the  motor  nerves  concerned  may  be  directly  or  reflexly  set 
up.  To  take  a  concrete  case :  increase  in  the  blood  supply  of  the  arm, 
recorded  by  the  Plethysmograph,  may  proceed  from  a  dilatation  of 
the  veins  and  arteries;  it  may  be  produced  directly  by  innerva- 
tion of  the  vasomotor  centre  (perhaps  from  higher  centres)  or  re- 
flexly, e,g,j  by  alteration  of  the  cardiac  activity;  it  may  result  from 
an  inhibition  or  diminution  of  excitation  of  the  vasoconstrictors  or  a 
special  excitation  of  the  vasodilators.  The  facts  as  observed  du  not 
warrant  a  positive  decision  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  possibilities ; 
and  consequently  no  statement  of  the  central  conditions  of  the  phe- 
nomenon can  be  anything  more  than  hypothetical.  So  that  although 
we  spoke  just  now  without  qualification  of  an  intensification  and  inhib- 
ition of  motor  innervation,  it  cannot  be  assumed  at  the  outset  that 
these  opposites  are  definitely  correlated  with  the  qualitative  opposites 
of  feeling.  The  method  of  expression  must  at  any  rate  be  much 
more  fully  investigated,  before  we  can  say  anything  positively  of  the 
conditions  of  the  processes  directly  recorded  and  observed.  More- 
over, the  differences  between  the  primary  and  secondary  phenomena 
represented  on  a  curve  of  unpleasantness  render  the  interpretation  of 
the  facts  additionally  difficult. 

3.  The  experimental  results  are  as  follows,  (i)  Pleasurable  states 
are  regularly  accompanied  by  increase  of  the  force  of  voluntary  mus- 
cular action,  and  unpleasurable  states  as  regularly  by  its  diminution. 
If  we  may  assume  that  the  conditions  here  are  of  a  purely  central 
kind,  the  result  is  relatively  unequivocal;  the  first  case  apparently 
presupposing  an  increased,  and  the  second  a  diminished  excitability 
of  the  motor  centres,  (ii)  Pleasurable  feelings  are  regularly  evidenced 
by  increased  power,  though  not  by  any  constant  acceleration  of  pulse. 
The  first  effect  of  unpleasant  feelings  is  generally  a  weakening  of  the 
pulse,  without  any  necessary  reduction  of  its  rapidity;  and  this  is 
followed,  not  by  a  simple  return  to  the  normal,  but  by  increase 
beyond  it.  The  difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  phe- 
nomena of  unpleasantness  seems  to  be  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  excitatory  impressions.  Whether  this  depends  upon  the  un- 
pleasantness or  upon  the  intensity  of  stimulus  can  hardly  be  dec  ided. 
(iii)  The  respiratory  curves  show  a  similar  divergence.  Pleasurable 
feelings   usually    mean   an   increased   depth   of  respiration,  shown  by 
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the  greater  amplitude  of  the  curve.  Unpleasant  feelings,  again,  give 
somewhat  more  complicated  and  ambiguous  phenomena.  If  the  stimuli 
are  weak,  they  first  of  all  effect  a  diminution  of  the  depth  of  respira- 
tion, which  is  afterwards  replaced  by  an  abnormal  increase.  If  the 
stimuli  are  more  intensive  {e.g.,  very  disagreeable  tastes  or  smells),  this 
stage  of  increased  depth  of  respiration  appears  suddenly  as  the 
almost  immediate  result  of  stimulation,  its  permanence  and  amplitude 
being  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus:  then  follows  a 
relaxation  indicated  by  a  lowering  of  the  respiratory  curve.  Here 
again,  we  do  not  know  how  much  is  the  consequence  of  the  inten- 
sive stimulus  as  such,  and  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unpleasantness. 
So  that  it  is  no  more  than  conjecture  to  make  the  relative  decrease 
of  depth  of  respiration  the  real  functional  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  unpleasantness.  In  all  probability,  pleasure  has  the  same  two 
stages  of  expression  (only  in  the  contrary  direction),  and  it  is  merely 
due  to  the  small  intensity  of  the  pleasurable  feelings  experimentally 
aroused  that  they  have  not  been  remarked,  (iv)  Pleasurable  states 
are  ordinarily  attended  by  an  increase  of  volume,  i.^.,  a  dilatation  of 
the  peripheral  blood  vessels,  and  unpleasant  states  by  a  diminution 
of  volume,  i.e.,  a  constriction  of  the  peripheral  vessels. 

4.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  the  various  possibilities  of  their  interpretation;  but  we  may 
endeavour  to  formulate  a  general  hypothesis  from  which  the  experimental 
results  can  be  deduced  with  some  degree  of  simplicity  and  probabi- 
'lity.  It  would  seem  that  the  imiversal  concomitant  of  a  pleasurable 
state  is  an  increased  excitability  of  the  sensory  and  motor  areas  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  This  appears  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
fact  that  weak  or  moderately  intensive  stimuli,  which  increase  the 
excitability  of  the  nervous  centres,  ordinarily  give  rise  to  pleasurably 
toned  sensations  (§  34.  6).  It  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  universal  concomitant  of  an  unpleasurable  state  is  a  diminution 
of  central  excitability  in  the  motor  and  sensory  spheres.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  familiar  fact  that  more  intensive  stimuli,  which 
are  ordinarily  unpleasant,  bring  about  a  reduction  of  nervous  excita- 
bility. Introspection  affords  a  confirmation  of  the  general  hypothesis. 
In  a  pleasurable  state,  we  usually  find  an  acceleration  of  the 
train  of  ideas,  an  increased  tendency  to  movement,  a  greater  fodlity 
in  the  apprehension  and  estimation  of  perceptive  material;  in  an  un- 
pleasurable state,  a  retardation  and  restriction  of  the  course  of 
ideation,  a  diminished  disposition  to  voluntary  and  involuntary  move- 
ment, and  a  difficulty  of  discriminative  perception.  And  lastly,  obser- 
vations upon  mania  (in  which  there  is  excess  of  pleasure)  and  melan- 
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cholia  (in  which  fliere  is  constant  unpleasantness)  point  to  the  &ct 
that  the  ultimate  physiological  equivalent  of  a  pleasurable  state  is  the 
increase  of  e3ccitability  following  from  a  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels 
which  supply  the  brain,  while  the  ultimate  physiological  equivalent  of 
an  unpleasurable  state  is  the  lasting  diminution  of  excitability  con- 
nected with  constriction  of  the  central  vessels.  We  must,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  increase  of  cardiac  and  respiratory  activity  and  of 
voluntary  movement,  observed  in  the  experiments,  is  a  simple  conse- 
quence of  the  heightened  excitability  of  the  pleasurable  state,  while 
the  corresponding  decrease  of  these  motor  phenomena  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  lowered  excitability  in  the  unplccisurable  state. 
The  increase  or  reduction  of  voliune,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  reflex  result  of  the  increase  or  reduction  in  cardiac 
activity ;  and  the  secondary  phenomena  in  unpleasantness  as  the  reflex 
motor  effects  of  intensive  stimuli.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
in  the  latter  connection,  that  the  first  effect  of  a  diminution  of  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  is  probably  an  increase  of  excitability, 
which  passes  later  into  a  more  or  less  marked  decrease. 

5.  (2)  The  serial  method  has  been  employed  hitherto  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  temporal  and  spatial  aspects  of  stimulus.  No  really 
systematic  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  relation  of  its  quality 
and  intensity  to  feeling.  We  must  therefore  attempt  to  determine  this 
from  the  more  occasional  observations  of  everyday  experience,  (a)  The 
quality  of  stimulus  seems  to  be  of  some  importance  for  feeling  in  all 
sense  departments ;  certain  qualities  are  distinctly  preferred  to  others ' 
of  the  same  sense,  quite  apart  from  individual  variation.  Deep  tones 
are  ordinarily  more  pleasant  than  high  tones,  e.g.,  and  the  very  highest 
are  as  a  rule  positively  disagreeable.  Many  persons  find  the  colours 
of  greater  refrangibility  than  green  more  pleasant  than  those  of  less 
refrangibility  (red  and  yellow).  1  Yellow  in  particular  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  least  agreeable  colour.  Sweet  is  usually  consitlcred  the 
relatively  most  pleasant  taste,  and  bitter  the  relatively  most  unpleasant.  ' 
Scents  are  so  closely  connected  with  feeling  that  they  are  commonly 
divided  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  As  we  have  no  scientific 
principle  of  classification  of  the  olfactory  qualities  (§  13.  3),  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  with  any  further  degree  of  accuracy  which  are  pleasant 
and  which  unpleasant.  In  the  sphere  of  cutaneous  sensation,  warmth 
is  generally  more  pleasant  than  cold ;  pain  is  decidedly  unpleasant ; 
and  smoothness  and  bluntness  are  preferred  to  roughness  and  sharp- 
ness. The  organic  sensations,  again,  are  so  intimately  and  constantly 
connected  with  feeling,  that  the  resultant  complexes  (moods  and  emo- 
tions) have  only  recently  been  analysed  into  their  components.     We 
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have  no  means  at  present  of  drawing  up  a  scale  of  qualities,  and  cannot 
therefore  reduce  the  complicated  interrelations  of  the  two  to  any  simple 
schema.  It  appears,  however,  that  all  the  qualities  of  organic  sensa- 
tion, but  those  of  the  common  sensations  in  particular,  can  combine 
with  relatively  vivid  feelings,  and  that  the  more  intensive  the  sensation, 
the  more  distinct  is  its  affective  colouring.  The  articular  sensations 
are  perhaps  less  markedly  affective  than  the  tendinous  and  muscular, 
and  these  again,  perhaps,  than  hunger,  thirst,  etc. 

6.  We  cannot  say  at  present  why  it  is  that  a  particular  quality 
caUs  forth  a  particular  affective  reaction,  since  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  different  stimuli.  But  the  fact  that 
no  stimulus  is  absolutely  and  always  a  stimulus  of  pleasantness  (§  34.  3 ; 
§  35-  4)  seems  to  show  that  the  differences  in  the  affective  influence 
of  particular  stimulus  qualities  must  be  referred  in  the  last  resort  to 
differences  of  quantity  or  intensity.  In  other  words,  the  dependency 
of  the  feelings  upon  the  quality  of  stimulus  must  probably  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  dependency  of  the  point  of  indifference  or  of  the  affective 
limen.  A  high  tone  will  produce  the  same  effect  upon  feeling  as  a 
low  tone,  on  this  view,  if  it  is  given  at  a  certain  difference  of  intensity 
from  the  low  tone.  Or  a  very  large  dose  of  sweet  will  produce  the 
same  unpleasant  effect  as  a  very  small  dose  of  bitter.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  possible,  by  suitable  gradation  of  stimulus  intensity,  to  obtain 
affective  equations  expressive  of  the  influence  of  quality.  And  it  might 
then  be  conjectured  that  the  various  qualities  at  the  same  intensity 
set  up  quite  different  physiological  processes.  Unfortimately,  the 
hypothesis  cannot  be  applied  in  detail,  as  there  are  no  observations 
extant  upon  the  point,  either  psychological  or  physiological.  We  will 
therefore  assume,  for  simplicity's  sake,  that  the  different  stimulus  qua- 
lities have  different  effects,  positive  or  negative,  upon  the  excitability 
of  the  cerebral  cortex ;  and  that  the  intensity  necessary  for  its  increase 
or  decrease,  is  very  different  for  different  stimuli.  There  is  no  need 
to  justify  this  particular  formulation  (cf.  4,  above).— Only  one  stimulus, 
again,  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  and  always  a  stimulus  of  un- 
pleasantness—that of  pain.  But  the  stimulation  is,  of  course,  very 
intensive ;  consisting  either  in  a  direct  alteration  (mechanical,  electrical, 
thermal,  or  chemical)  of  the  sensory  nerve  fibres,  or  a  very  strong 
excitation  of  the  sense  organ  itself.  Nevertheless,  it  may  run  its  course 
also  without  unpleasantness,  if  the  excitability  of  the  central  nervous 
substance  is  artificially  diminished  {e,g,,  by  chloroform)  or  has  been 
reduced  by  disease  (^.^.,  tabes  dorsalis).  We  then  have  analgesia,  a 
state  of  painlessness,  in  which  an  ordinarily  painful  impression, 
say,  a  needle  prick,  is  sensed  simply  as  pressure  or  contact. 
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7.  (S)  The  gnat  Importance  of  stimolua  inUtaity  for  pleasantness 
and  unpleasantness  is  vouched  for  by  the  result  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  between  feeling  and  stimulus  quality.  It  is 
usually  summed  up  in  the  following  rule  :  weak  to  moderately  strong 
stimuli  excite  pleasantness,  stronger  stimuli  unpleasantness  (g  34.  6 ; 
cf.  4,  above).  But  this  law  cannot  lay  claim  to  universal  validity,  since 
it  says  nothing  of  the  influence  of  quality ;  and  it  is  very  variously 
applicable  in  different  circumstances,  being  crossed  by  the  more  general 
conditions  of  the  affective  consciousness  (§  39).  It  is  radically  wrong 
in  correlating  the  appearance  of  the  two  feeling  qualities  with  particular 
stimulus  magnitudes,  however  relative  their  definition.  We  can  only 
repeat  here  what  we  have  said  before,  that  no  stimulus  intensity  is  in 
itself  provocative  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness ;  and  that  conse- 
quently difference  in  intensity  can  be  accredited  only  with  a  relative 
importance  as  determioing  the  d^ree  of  feeling  under  otherwise  equal 
conditions.  If  a  weak  stimulus  excite  pleasantness,  at  a  greater  inten- 
sity it  may  either  increase  pleasantness,  or  decrciise  it  and  ultimately 
change  it  to  unpleasantness,  according  to  the  position  of  the  neutral 
point.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  a  stimulus,  to 
produce  increase  or  de- 
crease of  pleasantness, 
must  be  of  this  or  that 
particular  strength  or 
weakness  in  the  particu- 
lar case.— The  ordinary 
course  of  the  affective 
reaction,  as  depicted  in 
the  psychologies,  is  as 
follows ;  a  very  weak, 
but  sensible  stimulus  has 
no  noticeable  effect  upon 
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feeling ;  as  its  intensity  increases,  the  limen  of  pleasantness  is  reached 
and  passed,  and  maximal  pleasure  attained ;  from  this  point  the 
intensity  of  feeling  decreases  up  to  the  stage  of  indifference ;  and  this 
in  turn  gives  way  to  a  liminal  unpleasantness,  increasing  by  degrees 
to  maximal  implcnsantness.  Wundl  has  represented  this  course  by  a 
curve,  which  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  8.  The  various  points  of  the  line 
xxi  denote  stimulus  intensities,  from  the  zero-value,  x,  to  an  intensity 
beyond  that  of  the  terminal  stimulus,  x*.  The  ordinates  yy'  give  the 
intensity  of  pleasurable  (calculated  in  the  positive  direction,  above  xxi) 
and  unplesaurable  (negative,  below  xxf)  feeling.     The  continuous  curve 
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shows  the  increase  of  sensation  intensity;  a  is  the  stimulus  limcn, 
e  the  neutral  point,  c  the  cardinal  sensation  value  (the  value  at  which 
sensation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  stimulus  intensity).  Wundt 
conjectures  that  maximal  pleasure  coincides  with  this  cardinal  value  of 
sensation.    The  dotted  curve,  lastly,  indicates  the  course  of  feeling. 

8.  The  validity  of  this  schema  and  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  affective  stages  have  never  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
experimental  test.  We  may  hope  that  the  serial  method  in  particular 
will  assist  us  to  a  more  accurate  formulation  of  the  dependency  of 
feeling  upon  intensity  of  stimulus.  An  absolute  estimation  of  the 
affective  value  of  a  stimulus  intensity  leaves  too  much  to  the  temporary 
disposition  and  purpose  of  the  individual,  and  so  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  an  index  of  its  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  That  intensity 
of  stimulus  is  of  great  importance  for  feeling  is  put  beyond  all  doubt 
by  facts  of  everyday  occurrence  in  ordinary  life.  And  certain  effects 
of  (c)  the  temporal  relations  of  stimulation  are  reducible  to  it  We  have 
more  than  once  remarked  that  the  duration  of  a  stimulus  may 
produce  the  same  result  in  consciousness  as  its  intensity  (§  17.  2,  etc.). 
We  may  now  bracket  with  duration  the  frequent  repetition  of  stimula- 
tion, intermittent  excitation.  Both  duration  and  frequency  exert  an 
influence  upon  sensation,  but  to  nothing  like  the  same  degree  as 
upon  feeling.  A  weak  stimulus,  which  at  first  is  hardly  pleasurably 
toned  at  all,  may  if  it  persists  call  forth  every  form  of  the  affective 
reaction,  up  to  maximal  unpleasantness.  And  the  influence  of  inter- 
mittent stimulation  is  even  more  marked.  It  accounts,  e,g,y  for  the 
unpleasantness  of  tickling  (§  23.  3),  of  flickering  lights,  and  of  beating 
tones  (§  14.  3).  The  stimulus  may  at  first  be  pleasant  (as  is  often 
the  case,  e,g,,  with  tickling) ;  but  this  primary  effect  of  weak  stimulation 
very  quickly  changes  to  the  opposite  quality.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
all  these  modifications  of  stimulus  —intensity,  frequency  and  duration — 
are  famiUar  to  neurologists  as  conditions  of  central  excitability. 
As  a  general  rule,  stimuli  which  are  weak  to  moderately  strong,  of 
short  duration,  and  of  infrequent  recurrence,  increase  excitability, 
A  while  those  which  are  very  strong,  which  persist  for  a  long  time,  or 
0  which  recur  at  brief  intervals,  decrease  it  (cf.  4,  above).  Here  is 
^  further  evidence,  then,  of  the  importance  of  central  excitability  for 
the  affective  consciousness. 

§  38.    The  Elementary  .£sthetic  Feelings. 

I.    The  temporal  relations  of  stimulation  produce  a  quite  different 
effect  upon  feeling,  when  the  temporal  attribute  as  such  is  the  object 
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di  peicqition  ud  jodgmea^  i^„  «hen  pleaaantnen  and  unpleasant- 
nfltt  an  thdr  direct,  aod  not  simply  their  indirect  results.  Their 
affisctive  influence  is  then  altogether  independent  of  that  of  the  other 
stimuhia  attributes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  spatial  relations  of 
■timulatioD,  which  also  serve  within  certain  limits  (§  17.  2)  merely  to 
increase  or  replace  intensity.  The  sphere  of  this  special  influence  is 
that  of  the  elementary  sesthelic  feelings;  the  sphere  in  which  the 
serial  method  has  found  its  most  extensive  application  (§  37.  5). 
Ever  since  there  have  been  works  of  art,  paintings  and  statues, 
capable  of  exciting  pleasure  by  the  arrangement  and  proportion  ot 
their  constituent  parts,  and  ever  since  the  preference  of  one  time 
order  over  another  has  shown  itself  in  the  rhythmical  succession  of 
movements,  words  and  tones,  the  aesthetic  judgment  has  been  mainly 
founded  upon  the  mind's  appreciation  of  the  temporal  and  spatial 
relations  of  its  impressions.  Both  lie  beyond  the  limits  which  we 
have  set  hitherto  to  our  treatment  of  affective  variation— the  limits 
of  a  purely  sensible  dependency  of  feeling  upon  stimulus.  A  perfect 
square  is  more  pleasing  than  a  slightly  imperfect  square,  aitliuugh 
the  area  of  the  two  figures,  the  quantity  of  light  which  they  reflect, 
the  duration  of  their  action  upon  the  retina^in  a  word,  all  the 
sensible  attributes  in  virtue  of  which  they  could  produce  a  difference 
in  sensible  excitation — are  precisely  the  same.  And  a  rhythm  in  ] 
time  with  accentuation  of  the  first  quarter  note  is  generally  more 
pleasing  than  an  exactly  similar  rhythm  with  accentuation  of  the 
secoad  or  third,  altogether  irrespectively  of  the  sensible  effect  of  the 
total  interval  or  the  separate  intervals,  of  the  intensity  of  each  note, 
etc.  The  variation  of  feeling  in  these  cases  cannot,  then,  be  referred 
to  the  power  of  stimulus  directly  to  increase  or  decrease  the  degree 
of  central  excitability.  Important  as  that  may  be  secondatily,  in 
particular  instances,  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  a.'Sihetic  judgment  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

2.  A  further  reason  for  tliis  conclusion  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
esthetics,  the  Eesthetic  attitude  and  judgment,  is  a  historical  develop- 
ment, not  necessarily  implicit  in  the  sensible  organisation.  The 
pleasurable  or  unpleasurable  effect  of  stimulus  qualities  and  intensities 
can  be  traced  in  the  animal  mind  as  certainly  as  in  our  own,  by  the 
aid  of  unequivocal  expressive  movements;  but  aesthetic  effect  pre- 
supposes a  certain  degree  of  human  civilisation.  Again,  the  conditions 
of  the  Eesthetic  judgment  difier  widely  from  time  to  time,  from  nation 
to  nation,  from  individual  to  individual;  but  this  has  no  analogue, 
even  approximately,  in  the  sphere  of  sensible  feeling.  And  lastly, 
the  internal  dispositions  or  conditions  are  ol  absolutely  decisive  import- 
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ance  for  the  appearance  of  aesthetic  pleasure  or  displeasure,  while 
they  are  far  less  significant  for  the  feelings  which  depend  upon 
stimulus.  Everything  points,  then,  to  the  origination  of  the  aesthetic 
feelings  in  central  relations.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature 
of  these  relations  by  the  slow  development  of  the  aesthetic  feeling: 
it  is  not  often  that  it  arises  at  once,  like  the  sensible,  as  the  simple 
and  direct  consequence  of  the  impression.  If  we  look  a  little  closely 
into  the  contents  of  this  interval  of  development,  we  find  comparison, 
reflection,  vacillatory  judgment— in  a  word,  a  manysided  activity  of 
reproduction.  We  may  accordingly  conjecture  that  the  aesthetic  feeling 
originates  in  a  relation  of  the  perceived  impression  to  the  reproduction 
which  it  excites.  Our  schematic  representation  of  the  course  of  feeling 
under  the  influence  of  stimulus  intensity  will  then  be  applicable  in 
the  present  connection.  Too  little  effectiveness  for  reproduction  will 
produce  no  affective  result ;  a  greater,  pleasure ;  too  great,  unpleasant- 
ness. Now  if  the  relation  between  sensation  and  judgment  (to  put 
it  briefly)  is  the  source  of  origin  of  the  aesthetic  feelings,  the  degree 
of  facility  and  certainty  with  which  judgment  is  passed  must  naturally 
have  a  part  to  play  in  their  arousal;  i.^.,  they  may  be  brought  into 
connection  with  sensible  discrimination.  And  this  origin  would  serve 
to  explain  further  why  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  is  'disinterested'. 
The  reproductory  effectiveness  of  a  sensation  has  plainly  nothing  to 
do  with  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  the  object  which  excites  it 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  still  other  consequences  of  our 
hypothesis,  we  will  give  a  short  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  serial  method  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  spatial  relations  of 
stimulus  upon  feeling.  Only  one  general  remark  needs  to  be  made  by 
way  of  preface.  We  are  dealing  here  not  with  absolute  spatial  mag- 
nitudes, but  with  the  relations  of  spatial  magnitudes  to  one  another. 
The  former  topic  has  already  been  discussed  by  implication:  ex- 
tension and  duration  (or  frequency)  produce  the  same  impression  as 
intensity  (cf.  §  37.  8).  This  fact  is  also  of  importance  as  indicating 
the  distinctive  position  in  which  the  aesthetic  feelings  stand.  But  the 
category  is  wider  than  we  have  hitherto  made  it.  We  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  relations  of  qualities  and  intensities  (more  especially  of 
qualities),  quite  apart  from  their  absolute  and  separate  significance. 
The  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  a  judgment  of  this  kind  is  also 
denominated  an  aesthetic  feeling.  Thus  our  judgment  of  the  beauty 
of  a  picture  may  be  essentially  determined  by  the  qualitative  factor, 
as  well  as  by  the  spatial;  indeed,  the  artist  may  even  be  led  to  dis- 
regard the  latter  in  his  striving  for  qualitative  effect,  as  we  see  in  the 
works,   e.g.y   of  Arnold  Böcklin.     Unfortunately,  no  systematic  experi- 
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mania  hare  been  nude  on  this  point  A  serial  investigation  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  visual  quality,  colour  tone  and  brightness,  indepen- 
dently and  in  their  mutual  relations,  would  be  especially  valuable.  —In 
the  same  way,  a  connection  of  tones  in  a  compound  clang  oi  a 
melody  is  the  object  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  quite  irrespectively  of 
the  affective  value  of  the  individual  tone  or  clang.  When  we  speak  of 
a  melody  as  'voluptuous',  etc.,  we  have  in  mind  the  peculiar  esthetic 
effect  of  the  qualitative  relation.s  which  it  employs,  an  effect  wliich 
may  persist  unimpaired  though  the  sensible  clang  stimulus  as  such  is 
very  greatly  weakened.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  basis  ()f  the 
ssthetic  feeling  is  the  same  in  all  these  cascN,  as  in  those  cited  above. 
The  conjecture  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  rules  of  iL-slhetic  piac- 
tice  in  painting  and  music,  so  far  as  anything  to  the  point  can  be 
learned  from  them. 

4.  We  may  now  enter  upon  a  dwcussion  of  the  uuiformity  discovered 
for  simple  spatial  relations.  The  first  maximum  of  pleasantness  in 
the  division  of  a  straight  line  is  given  with  the  apparent  equality  uf 
the  two  parts,  i.e.,  with  the  apparent  proportion  1:1.  Our  visual 
sensible  discrimination  of  length  is  relatively  very  accurate,  and  the 
aisthetic  feeling  is  very  sensitive  to  noticeable  deviations  from  sym- 
metry. Thus,  an  objective  bisection,  which  is  not  judged  as  a  bisec- 
tion, in  consequence  of  optical  illusions  or  other  constant  sources  of 
error,  is  not  feh  as  pleasing,  but  as  relatively  very  unpleasing.  A 
second  maximum  of  pleasantness  in  the  division  of  a  straight  line 
occurs  at  the  golden  section.  In  the  proportion  of  the  golden  section, 
the  smaller  part  (minor)  stands  to  the  larger  part  (major)  as  the  larger 
to  the  whole  line.  If  we  call  the  minor  i  and  the  major  x,  we 
have    a    simple    expression    for  the  golden  section  in   the  proportion 

I  ±  vr 

\:x  =  x:i-\-x,   which   gives  an   irrational  number,  a;  = ~. 

The  sign  of  the  square  root  is  positive  for  a  positive  major,  negative 
for  a  negative.  The  ratio  of  minor  to  mitjor  is  approximately 
r  ;  I.6t8.  Arithmetically,  the  right  proportion  is  more  closely  ap- 
proached, the  farther  the  series  2,  3,  5,  8,  ij,  21,  34,  55. . .  .(inwhich 
each  term  forms  the  sum  of  the  two  next  before  it)  is  continued. 
This  series  renders  it  quite  easy  to  divide  a  tine  according  to  the 
golden  section  with  practical  accuracy,  even  without  the  aid  of  the 
construction  ^miliar  from  elementary  geometry.  The  interesting 
mathematical  properties  of  the  gulden  division  have  frequently  been 
discussed;  but  no  one  has  called  attention  to  its  most  important 
psychological  characteristic,  i.e.,  to  the  tart  that  the  ratio  which  it 
expresses   is   simply   a   special  case  of  the  constancy  ol  tlie  relative 
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sensible  discrimination,  or  of  Weber's  law  (cf.  §  7.  8;  §  26).  If  this 
law  holds  for  visual  measurement,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  division 
of  a  line  at  the  golden  section  produces  apparently  equal  differences 
between  minor  and  major  on  the  one  hand  and  major  and  whole 
line  on  the  other. 

5.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Weber's  law  has  been  found  to  hold  foi 
visual  measurements  within  certain  limits  (cf.  §  59).  Unfortunately, 
sensible  discrimination  has  not  been  investigated  by  the  method 
required  for  a  strict  comparability  of  results :  there  has  been  no  com- 
parison of  the  relations  of  three  lengths  to  one  another,  and,  more  parti- 
cularly, no  testing  of  sensible  discrimination  by  the  division  of  a  total  mag- 
nitude. But  we  have  seen  (§§  6,7)  that  a  difference  limen  determined 
by  one  of  the  methods  of  error  or  gradation  may  be  regarded  as  a 
difference  which  is  apparently  equal  to  all  other  difference  limens. 
And  if  the  relative  5*s  remain  approximately  constant,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  apparently  equal  differences  of  supraliminal  magnitude 
will  correspond  to  equal  objective  relations.  In  that  case,  we  have 
in  the  pleasingness  of  the  golden  section  simply  the  pleasingness  of 
apparently  equal  differences.  It  represents,  so  to  speak,  a  symmetry 
of  a  higher  order.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  deviations  from 
an  accurate  division  at  the  golden  section  are  not  so  quickly  or  cer- 
tainly felt  to  be  displeasing  as  deviations  from  apparent  equality. 
For  (a)  the  estimation  of  the  equality  of  differences  appears  always 
to  be  made  with  less  assurance  than  the  estimation  of  the  equality  of 
stimuli.  And  (3)  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  a  line,  the  conditions 
are  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  an  estimation  of  the  former  kind.  This 
explains  why  a  deviation  from  Weber's  law,  which  has  frequently  been 
found  in  investigations  of  sensible  discrimination,  has  but  little  efiect 
upon  the  pleasingness  of  the  golden  section  for  feeling. 

The  same  two  maxima  of  aesthetic  effect  have  also  been  observed 
in  figures  in  which  the  proportions  of  symmetry  and  of  the  golden 
section  somehow  recur.  Thus,  the  most  pleasing  rectangles  are  the 
apparent  square  (/.^.,  i  :  i)  and  the  figure  whose  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sides  stand  in  the  ratio  of  the  golden  section ;  the  most  pleasing 
ellipse  is  that  whose  two  axes  stand  in  this  ratio,  etc.  Constant  errors 
of  overestimation  or  underestimation  of  distances,  such  as  always 
attend,  e.g,^  the  comparison  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  must,  of 
course,  be  eliminated  before  the  proportions  are  calculated.  It  is 
easy  to  determine  the  relative  pleasingness  of  other  linear  divisions 
by  intercomparison,  and  so  to  construct  a  curve,  the  ordinates  of 
which  express  degrees  of  pleasingness,  and  the  abscissae  stimulus 
proportions.    We   need  not  here  go  into  further  detail,  especially  as 
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the  experimental  investigations  extant  are  by  no  means  complete. 
We  wfll  call  attention  only  to  two  other  points:  to  the  noteworthy 
fJEurt  that  variation  of  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  separate  terms  of 
a  proportion  does  not  influence  the  aesthetic  judgment,  provided  that 
it  does  not  noticeably  disturb  comparison,  and  to  the  observation  that 
if  complicated  figures  are  employed,  presenling  various  proportions  for 
estimation,  one  or  another  is  very  apt  to  have  no  share  in  the  aes- 
thetic impression,  or  to  be  overlooked  in  the  aesthetic  judgment  It 
is  therefore,  necessary  for  the  experimenter  to  be  extremely  careful 
to  define  the  real  object  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 

6.  After  this  summary  of  the  results  of  experiment  upon  the 
elementary  aesthetic  feelings,  we  may  return  to  our  attempt  to  group 
them  under  an  explanatory  rubric,  (a)  We  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  observations  lend  every  support  to  our  conjecture  that  these 
feelings  are  not  due  to  simple  sensible  excitation,  but  to  a  relation 
between  sensation  and  judgment,  impression  and  reproduction.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  pleasingness  or  unpleasingness  of  the  division 
of  a  line  is  determined  by  its  influence  upon  eye  movement.  The 
pleasantness  of  apparent  equality,  we  must  admit,  might  possibly  be 
conditioned  in  this  way;  but  the  hypothesis  breaks  down  in  face  of 
the  ordinary  preference  of  division  at  the  golden  section  to  apparent 
bisection,  and  is  obviously  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  similar  proportions  in  rhythm.  We  must  rather  suppose  that 
the  conditions  ot  aesthetic  effect  are  not  particular  influences,  valid  for 
a  single  sense  organ,  but  influences  of  a  general  nature,  valid  for  sense 
impressions  in  general.  There  seem  to  be  three  principal  factors  in 
the  production  of  the  elementary  aesthetic  leelings.  The  first  (i)  is 
the  determinateness  of  the  reproduciory  effect  of  a  sensation.  The  more 
definite  the  effect,  the  more  plciising  will  the  impression  ordinarily  be. 
The  second  (ii)  is  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  reproduction  is 
consummated.  Here  we  have  the  three  familiar  stages :  the  too  easy, 
which  does  not  excite  any  noticeable  feeling;  the  moderately  easy, 
which  excites  pleasure;  and  the  too  difiicult,  which  excites  unpleas- 
antness (cf.  2  above).  And  the  third  (iii)  is  the  relation  hettveen  the 
reproduciory  effect  of  the  total  impression  and  that  of  its  separate  consti- 
tuents. The  greater  the  agreement  between  the  two,  the  pleasantcr 
does  the  impression  appear.  The  co-operation  of  all  three  in  the 
concrete  case  is  sufficiently  obvious,  (i)  The  judgment  of  the  appa- 
rent equality  of  stimuli  and  stimulus  dilVcrences  (as  we  have  remark  cd 
in  another  connection:  cf.  §  6.  4)  is  psyrholo;;ically  simple,  unequi- 
vocally conditioned.  The  judgment  'diflbrcnt,'  on  the  other  hand, 
can    be  put  into  definite  form  only    by  a  special  and  laborious  cun- 
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nection  of  several  judgments,  which  implies  an  extreme  vacillation  and 
uncertainty  of  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Slight  devia- 
tions from  apparent  equality  are,  therefore,  particularly  unpleasing. 
(ii)  Again,  it  is  easier  to  cognise  the  apparent  equality  of  stimuli 
than  the  apparent  equality  of  stimulus  diflferences.  In  the  first  case, 
cognition  is  on  the  borders  of  the  *  too  easy,'  in  the  second  it  usually 
corresponds  exactly  to  what  we  have  called  the  'moderately  easy,* 
/>.,  the  pleasurable.  At  the  same  time,  this  relation  is  not  constant. 
If  the  figures  are  very  complicated,  the  judgment  of  apparent  equality 
of  differences  may  be  too  difficult.  In  that  case,  division  at  the  golden 
section  is  not  always  found  pleasant,  or  pleasanter  than  the  apparent 
equality  of  the  magnitudes  or  their  complexes,  (iii)  And  lastly,  with 
apparent  equality  of  differences,  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  impres- 
sion for  reproduction  is  entirely  coincident  with  that  of  its  separate 
constituents,  inasmuch  as  these  are  reproductively  active  only  in  their 
mutual  relation,  and  not  in  their  own  right.  With  the  golden  section, 
the  single  judgment  'equal'  covers  all  proportions.  But  with  the 
apparent  equality  of  the  distances,  the  judgment  'equal'  holds  simply 
of  the  relation  of  the  separate  parts,  while  the  relation  of  each  of 
them  to  the  total  distance  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  i  :  2.  The 
required  agreement  is,  therefore,  less  with  apparent  equality  of  dis- 
tances than  with  apparent  equality  of  their  differences.  This,  again, 
serves  to  explain  the  customary  preference  of  the  latter  in  the  affec- 
tive judgments.  (3)  And,  finally,  our  general  theory  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  constant  error  in  the  comparison  of  spatial  magnitudes 
is  of  determining  influence  on  aesthetic  appreciation.  This  clearly 
shows  that  it  presupposes  a  relation  of  the  sensations  to  sensible 
discrimination  or  sensitivity. 

7.  The  view  here  presented  has  one  obvious  advantage :  we  obtain 
fi-om  it  a  quantitative  formulation  of  the  degree  of  pleasantness  or 
unpleasantness,  which  can  always  be  tested  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
facts.  Another  of  its  good  qualities,  not  so  evident,  perhaps,  but  none 
the  less  real,  is  that  it  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  psychophysical 
theory,  and  co-ordinated  with  the  physiological  interpretation  which 
we  gave  above  of  the  results  of  the  method  of  expression  and  the 
influence  of  stimulus  intensity  upon  the  feelings.  This  appears  most 
plainly  with  regard  to  our  second  principle.  It  is  natiu^l  to  posit  the 
same  differences  of  central  excitability  for  the  relative  facility  of  a  repro- 
duction as  for  the  relative  intensity  of  an  impression.  The  dynamic 
revival  of  previous  excitations  must  also  stand  in  intimate  relation  to 
the  excitability  of  the  nervous  substance,  and  restriction  to  a  limited 
area   and   a   slight   expenditure   of  energy   will  produce  a  different 
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central  efifect  from  that  of  extension  over  a  wide  range  and  intensive 
action  upon  numerous  centres  of  excitation.  But  the  analogy  with 
the  effect  of  stimulus  extends  further,  to  the  relative  dcterminateness 
of  a  reproduction  (our  first  principle).  Indeterminate  reproduction 
may  be  conceived  of— and  the  interpretation  is  supported  by  introspec- 
tion— as  an  intermittent  process,  a  vacillation  between  different  judg- 
ments or  reproductions.  But  intermittent  stimuli  excite  unpleasantness ; 
and  the  disagreeableness  of  an  impression  which  gives  rise  to  indeter- 
minate reproductions  may  very  well  have  its  source  in  the  alternation, 
the  restless  oscillation  of  the  activity  of  reproduction.  We  have  a 
similar  intermittence  of  reproductory  impulses,  combined  with  oscilla- 
tion of  impulses  to  movement,  in  uncertainty,  hesitancy,  doubt,  etc.; 
and  all  these  states  are  unpleasant  moods  or  emotions.  Lastly, 
the  third  principle,  the  relation  of  the  reproductory  effect  of  the  total 
impression  to  that  of  its  separate  constituents,  points  to  an  adjuvant 
or  inhibitory  function  of  different  reproductions,  exercised  when  they 
are  given  in  juxtaposition.  We  cannot  at  present  ft)rm  any  defmitc 
conception  of  the  actual  mechanism  of  this  reinforcement  or  inhibition. 
Apart  from  it,  unpleas*intness  may  be  excited  here,  too,  by  an  inter- 
mittence of  reproduction,  due  to  a  divergence  of  the  judgments 
suggested  by  the  total  impression  and  by  its  separate  constituents.— 
In  this  way  we  obtain  a  simple  psychophysical  interpretation  of  the 
elementary  aesthetic  feelings,  which  is  again  couched  in  terms  of 
increase    or    decrease    of    excitability    in    the    central    organs    (cf. 

§  37.  4). 

8.     Something  must  be  said,   in  conclusion,   of  the  applicability  <)f 

our  three  principles  to  other  relations  than  the  temporal  and  spatial. 
Where  qualities  and  intensities  of  sensation  are  the  factors  in  affective 
excitation,  the  absolute  character  of  the  various  stimuli  will  always 
play  a  large  part  in  the  result.  But  some  importance  must  be  attrib- 
uted, at  least  in  many  cases,  to  the  relation  obtaining  between  im- 
pression and  reproduction.  We  prefer,  e.g.,  a  series  of  colours  whose 
brightness  is  evenly  graduated  to  a  series  which  shows  irregular  differ- 
ences of  brightness.  This  judgment  contains  an  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, based  upon  the  difference  of  reproductory  effect  in  the  two 
cases.  Again,  some  tones  are  pleasant  in  combination,  others  un- 
pleasant or  indifferent.  This  is  also  due  (apart  always  from  the 
sensible  effect  of  the  separate  tones,  or  the  possible  occurrence  of 
beats)  to  the  relation  of  their  reproductions,  and  more  especially  to 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  excitation  of  the  activity  of  reproduction 
by  the  total  impression,  as  compared  with  its  excitation  by  the  indi- 
vidual tones   or  clangs.     The   affective  result  has  notliing  to  do  with 
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the  degree  of  harmony.  The  most  harmonious  tones  are  those  whose 
vibration  rates  stand  in  the  proportion  i  :  2,  /.^.,  which  constitute  the 
octave.  But  this  interval  hardly  excites  feeling  at  all ;  it  is  indiflferent 
The  most  pleasant  interval  for  most  persons  is  the  major  third,  which 
is  not  so  perfect  a  harmony.  The  reason  must  be,  that  the  repro- 
ductory  effect  of  the  total  impression  is  here  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  the  separate  clangs.  In  some  cases  the  affective  judgment  is 
further  influenced  by  the  apparent  equality  of  the  diflferences  in 
chords  or  tonal  series.  No  one  of  these  phenomena  has  been  ade- 
quately investigated. 

The  principles  are  also  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  activity 
of  memory  and  imagination,  to  the  moral,  logical,  and  religious 
feelings.  The  pleasurable  feeling  aroused  in  us  by  a  valid  judgment, 
a  good  action  or  a  settled  conviction,  is  capable  of  reduction  to  the 
relation  between  impulse  to  reproduction  and  reproductory  effect: 
we  cannot  here  enter  into  details.  The  more  complicated  the  object 
of  affective  appreciation,  the  less  possible,  of  course,  is  it  to  decide 
a  priori  what  aspects  of  it  will  be  effective,  and,  consequently,  what 
will  be  the  nature  of  the  resultant  feeling.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
already  remarked  (§  35.  8),  the  associative  factor  is  lai^ely  concerned 
in  all  the  'higher'  feelings.  This  means  that  the  agreeableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness  of  an  experience  is  determined  by  the  affective  value  which 
the  ideas,  judgments  and  actions  excited  by  it  possess  for  the  individual. 

§  39.    The  General  Conditions  of  Feeling. 

I.  By  the  general  conditions  of  feeling  we  understand,  in  the  first 
place,  the  processes  indicated  by  the  terms  attention,  expectation,  \ 
habituation,  fatigue,  etc.  (cf.  §  5).  In  connection  with  the  attention 
we  must  also  take  account  of  the  influence  of  will,  and  of  the  various 
individual  dispositions  of  the  affective  consciousness.  And  lastly,  we 
must  examine  into  the  apparent  dependency  of  the  feelings  upon  one 
another. 

(i)  {a)  We  begin  with  attention.  The  relation  of  attention  to  sensi- 
tivity and  sensible  discrimination  has  already  been  discussed  (§  5.  2,  3). 
We  found  that  its  influence  was  distinctly  favourable :  it  increased  the 
clearness,  vividness,  and  reproductivity  of  sensations.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, be  justified  in  supposing  that  a  definite  influence  upon  feeling 
accompanies  these  effects  upon  sensation.  And  we  find,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  attention  is  equivalent  in  its  effect  to  an  intensification  of 
external  stimulus.  A  weakly  pleasurable  feeling  is  intensified  by  the 
direction   of  the  attention  upon  its  concomitant  sensations,  and  an 
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impression  which  stands  on  the  borderline  between  pleasantness  and  f 
unpleasantness  may  be  made  unpleasant  by  an  intense  concentration  ' 
of  the  attention  upon  it.    In  a  certain  sense,  then,  attention  is  a  ^^  ^ 
favourable  condition  for  the  feelings  as  it  is  for  sensation.    But,  curi-.(  ^ 
ously  enough,  the  result  is  quite  different  if  attention  is  turned  upon 
the  feeling  itself.     It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  contemplation  of  the  feelings, 
the  devotion  of  special  attention  to  them,  lessens  their  intensity  and  . 
prevents   their  natural  expression.     This  diminution  of  intensity  does 
not  consist  in  a  reversal  of  the  course  of  feeling  under  intensificatory 
influences  (§  37.  7),  but  in  a  tendency  of  the  affective  contents  to  dis- 
appear  altogether,    to    make   way    for   the   state    of   indifference.     It 
would  seem  that  attention  never  transforms  an  unpleasantness  into  a 
pleasantness.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  author's  experience. 

2.  Attention,  then,  is  adverse  to  the  feelings,  when  concentrated 
directly  upon  them,  i>.,  produces  quite  different  results  upon  feeling 
and  sensation.  The  fact  needs  further  investigation,  preferably  by  the 
method  of  expression  It  is  of  great  importance  for  a  the<:)ry  of  the  feel- 
ings. There  appear  to  be  only  two  possible  explanations  of  it,  and  they 
are  closely  related,  (i)  We  might  suppose  that  the  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  feeling  accompanying  a  sensation  is  equivalent  to  its  diver- 
sion from  the  sensation.  The  further  consequences  would  then  follow  of 
themselves,  if  we  assume  that  feeling  is  in  some  way  dependent  upon 
sensation.  The  diversion  of  attention  from  the  sensation  renders  it 
less  vivid  and  distinct,  etc.;  the  feeling,  which  is  dependent  upon 
these  attributes  of  sensation,  must  therefore  undergo  a  similar  modifi- 
cation, (ii)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling  is  regarded  as  a  product 
of  the  co-operation  of  sensation  and  attenli«jn,  it  is  plain  that  diminution 
or  alteration  of  the  second  factor  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
feeling  as  obscuration  or  alteration  of  the  first.  The  only  difference 
(it  will  be  noticed)  between  the  two  hypotheses  is  that  the  latter  gives 
attention  a  definite  share  in  the  origination  and  direction  (^f  the 
feelings.  In  neither  case  is  it  meant,  of  course,  that  sensation  and 
attention  as  such,  i.e.^  as  experiences,  condition  feeling;  the  words 
are  merely  used  to  cover  psychophysical  pro(  esses  which  stand  in  a 
determinate  relation  to  the  psychophysical  process  of  feeling.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide,  at  present,  between  the  two  views,  as  the  facts 
can  be  brought  equally  well  under  either.  But  as  within  certain 
limits  (defined  by  the  intensity,  number,  and  rcproductory  effect  of 
sensations:  §  75)  we  can  concentrate  the  attention  upon  any  one 
sensation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  infer  from 
its  relation  to  feeling  that  the  feelinj^s  stand  in  a  l:ln^cl  connection 
with  sensations  than  these  with  one  another. 
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3.  A  decision  can  be  reached  only  by  way  of  an  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  effect  ot  the  direction  of  the  attention  upon  feeling. 

I  made  a  series  of  sphygmographic  experiments  upon  this  point,  which  seem  to 
throw  some  light  upon  it,  although  they  have  no  claim  at  all  to  be  regarded  as 
final.  The  attention  curve  (I  use  this  expression  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to 
denote  the  sphygmogram  obtained  when  the  attention  was  directed  upon  a  feeling) 
showed  a  constant  approximation  to  the  normal  curve  (curve  of  indifference,  taken 
before  the  experiments)  only  in  the  case  of  pleasurable  feelings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  during  the  course  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  was 
increased  by  an  affective  direction  of  the  attention.  The  subject  often  insisted 
that  the  feeling  had  altogether  disappeared  under  attention,  and  that  it  was  very 
difficult,  in  any  case,  to  attend  to  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  Feeling  has 
too  little  objectivity  and  substantiality  for  the  attention  to  be  directed  and  held 
upon  it.  It  is  focussed  for  a  moment,  and  then  other  processes,  especially  or- 
ganic sensations,  interpose  and  take  possession  of  the  conscious  fixation  point. 
This  fact,  again,  is  easily  explained  on  the  assumption  that  attention  is  adverse  to 
feeling. 

The  first  of  the  alternative  views  given  above  asserts  that  the 
direction  of  attention  upon  feeling  is  always  equivalent  to  a  weakening 
of  sensation  or  of  the  stimulus  which  occasions  it.  But,  in  that  case, 
it  must  be  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  unpleasantness 
to  be  transformed  into  pleasantness ;  diminution  of  an  intensive  and 
consequently  unpleasant  impression  may  make  it  pleasant.  Now  if, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  direction  of  the  attention  upon  feeling  always 
results  in  indifference,  its  effect  is  plainly  not  simply  that  of  a  weakening 
of  stimulus  or  sensation,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  a  special  part 
to  play  in  the  origination  of  the  feelings, — as  the  second  hypothesis 
maintains.  Presupposing  that  pleasantness  is  connected  with  increase 
and  unpleasantness  with  decrease  of  excitability  in  the  central  organ, 
we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclasion  that  the  effect  of  attention  is  to 
compensate  these  functional  modifications.  The  result  is  produced, 
however,  only  when  the  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  feeling  and 
not  upon  its  attendant  sensation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  psychophysical 
process  in  sensation  is  allowed  free  scope  as  a  determinant  of  excita- 
bility. This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  consideration  that  attention 
is,  in  all  probability,  not  a  positive  process,  which  adds  something 
to  the  conscious  contents  already  present,  but  a  process  of  inhibi- 
tion (§  76.  5). 

4.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  facts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  great  practical  importance.  Attention  gains 
a  new  significance  as  the  fons  et  origo  of  circumspection,  sobriety, 
coolness  of  judgment.  It  illuminates  the  obscurity  of  feeling,  and 
allows  a  clear  and  just  view  of  the  question  at  issue:  or,  to  change 
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the  netqdior,  tt  pub  die  leiiu  of  conduct  in  the  hands  of  reason. 
We  speak  of  an  'onotiooal'  mind,  when  we  mean  one  that  is  too 
ezchisirely  subject  to  the  guidance  of  its  feelings,  one  which  does 
not  make  these  feelings  themselves  the  object  of  observation  and 
examination;  of  a  'rational'  mind,  where  we  see  evidence  of  a 
developed  capacity  of  active,  inhibitory  resistance  of  feeling.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  regarding  the  difference  as  due  in  the  main 
to  the  special  direction  of  the  attenüon,  which  in  the  first  case  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  sensations  accompanying  feeling,  in  the  othei 
is,  often  at  least,  diverted  to  the  feelings  themselves.  The  difference 
between  the  naif  or  impulsive  and  the  reflective  or  calculating  dis- 
positions is  of  a  precisely  analogous  character, 

(£)  It  will  be  readily  imdeistood  that  the  influence  of  txpectatton 
upon  feeling  is  practically  the  same  with  that  of  attention.  If  it  is 
directed  upon  the  concomitant  sensations,  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
ness attain  their  full  force,  while  its  concentration  upon  the  feeUngs 
effects  a  noticeable  reduction  of  their  intensity.  It  is  a  familiar 
experience  that  the  unpleasant  is  more  disagreeable,  and  the  pleasant 
more  delightful  in  anticipation  than  in  reality.  A  long  expected 
pleasure  is  often  disappointing  in  its  realisation.  There  may,  of 
course,  be  other  reasons  for  this ;  there  may  be  aspects  of  the  reality 
which  were  not  foreseen  and  expected  and  which,  nevertheless, 
contribute  largely  to  the  affective  result;  or  hope  deferred  may  have 
broi^ht  relaxation  and  exhaustion,  with  a  consequent  lack  of  appreciation 
when  the  hoped-for  happens.  But  quite  apart  from  these  secondary 
phenomena,  the  influence  of  expectation  as  preparatory  attention 
may  be  conceived  of  as  similar  to  the  influence  of  attention  itself. 
I  g.  {c)  The  effect  of  habituation  on  feeling  is  very  like  that  o( 
attention,  i.e.,  under  its  influence  both  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness 
approach  indifference.  Here  again,  there  is  no  evidence  that  un- 
pleasantness passes  into  pleasantness  (cf.  i,  above).  Observations 
that  seem  to  point  towards  any  such  process  are  referable  to  other 
causes.  At  least,  the  reverse  passage,  of  pleasantness  into  unpleasant- 
ness, will  be  found  to  be  of  hardly  less  trequent  occurrence;  and  no 
one  would  attempt  to  explain  it  by  habituation.  The  organism  adapts 
itsell  to  constantly  repeated  excitations,  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  mind  is  reassured  by  the  occurrence  of  the  known  (ci.  §  27.  5). 
Habituation  has  the  same  compensatory  power  in  the  sphere  ol 
feeling  which  we  ascribed  to  attention  (cf.  3,  ab'^)vc). 

[d)  The  effect  01  Jatigue  is  the  same  with  tiiat  of  an  intensification 
of  the  internal  or*extemal  stimulus.  It  weakens  what  would  otherwise 
be    a    pleasure,   and    increases  what   would   normally   be  a  moderate 
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unpleasantness.  If  fatigue  is  continued  to  exhaustion,  this  increased 
stimulability  is  changed  to  an  equally  well-marked  dulness.  In  tlie 
first  stage,  quite  weak  stimuli  may  be  very  unpleasant,  in  the  second, 
stimuli  of  considerable  intensity  exert  no  noticeable  influence.  This 
agrees  with  the  general  characterisation  of  unpleasantness,  as  correlated 
first  with  an  increased,  and  then  with  a  greatly  diminished  excita"bility 
(§  37-  4)-  Now  if  we  set  out  with  an  abnormal  degree  of  excitability, 
as  in  the  first  stage  of  fatigue,  even  a  weak  stimulus  must  be  unpleasant, 
since  it  will  necessarily  bring  about  a  still  further  increase.  The 
influence  of  fatigue  is,  therefore,  explicable  in  terms  of  the  underlying 
central  nervous  excitability. 

(e)  Contrast  has  sometimes  been  included  among  the  general  condi- 
tions of  feeling.  But  it  is  not  a  simple  principle,  and  its  influence 
cannot  be  unequivocally  defined.  If  we  understand  by  it  merely  the 
effect  of  the  unaccustomed  and  novel,  we  may  say  that  it  gives  rise 
to  unpleasantness.  The  unknown  is  disquieting  and  exciting,  and 
arouses  unpleasantness  in  its  primary  stage  (§  27.  5).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  mean  by  affective  contrast  that  an  unpleasantness  is  greater, 
the  greater  the  previous  pleasantness,  and  vice  versa^  the  principle 
cannot  claim  universal  validity.  A  pleasurable  excitation  commg 
after  a  long  period  of  sufliering  is  not,  as  a  rule,  particularly  pleasuiable 
in  feeling.  Contrast  effects  are  not  found,  that  is,  at  any  rate  in  the 
,  second  stage  of  unpleasantness,  that  of  diminished  excitability.  Nor  is 
the  proposition  variatio  delectat  universally  valid.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  variable.  So  that  the  particular  cases  in 
which  feeling  is  referred  to  the  eftect  of  'contrast*  must  be  carefully 
kept  separate,  and  the  special  conditions  of  excitability  examined. 

6.  (2)  (ä)  It  is  usual  to  deny  the  dependency  of  the  feelings  upon 
the  will.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  feeling  is  directly  produced  by  the 
intention  of  the  subject  And  it  is  also  true  that  a  present  feeling 
cannot  be  changed  at  wDI, —destroyed,  or  transformed  into  its  opposite. 
But  an  indirect  influence  of  will  upon  feeling,  and  the  education  of 
the  affective  consciousness  which  this  implies,  are  not  only  possible 
but  must  be  admitted  as  well  authenticated  facts.  Reproduction, 
attention,  and  movement  (in  part:  cf.  §  77.  i)  are  dependent  upon 
will;  and  as  these  are  all  factors  in  the  determination  of  feeling,  uill 
must  plainly  be  counted  among  its  conditions.  Nowhere,  we  may 
think,  is  the  task  of  self-education  more  severe  or  its  results  more 
wonderful  than  in  the  sphere  of  feeling.  Especially  important  is  the 
control  of  expressive  movements.  The  course  of  feeling  seems  to  be 
least  disturbed  and  the  conditions  of  its  development  most  favourable 
when  these  movements  are  given  full  play;  and  their  suppression,  by 
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voluntaiy  inhibitioiiy  €^,^  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  means 
of  weakening  and  destroying  feeling. 

{b)  The  existence  of  special  individual  dispositions  towards  the  origin- 
ation and  direction  of  feeling  has  long  been  recognised.  They  find 
expression  in  such  words  as  'temperament/  or  in  the  phrases  'emo- 
tionally minded,'  'rationally  minded/  'capricious,'  'reliable,'  etc.  Not 
all  of  these  terms,  it  is  true,  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment or  state  of  feeling  in  an  individual ;  but,  whatever  else  they  may 
mean,  all  alike  tend  in  this  direction.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
four  temperaments,  the  sanguine,  choleric,  melancholy,  and  plilegmatic. 
The  concepts  are  not  properly  co-ordinate;  and  only  one  of  them 
(that  of  melancholy)  contains  any  direct  imi)lication  of  a  disposition 
toward  a  particular  affective  quality  (unpleasantness).  The  others 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  sanguineness)  are  indicative  not  of  an 
inclination  to  definite  feelings,  but  only  of  the  normal  rapidity  and 
constancy  of  conscious  processes.  They  are,  i.e.,  formal  definitions, 
which  we  may  very  well  refer  with  Wundt  to  the  contrast  of  strong 
and  weak  on  the  one  hand,  and  quick  and  slow  on  the  other.  But 
these  formal  definitions  are  as  valid  for  the  feelings  as  for  other 
contents.  In  the  sanguine  mind,  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness 
arise  quickly  and  easily,  and  as  quickly  and  easily  disappear.  In  the 
phlegmatic,  there  seems  to  be  a  predisposition  to  the  state  of  indiffer- 
ence. In  the  clKjlcric,  we  find  a  comparatively  slight  susceptibility 
to  change,  and  a  high  degree  of  constancy  in  the  retention  of  certain 
feelings  and  incentives  to  feeling.  We  have  already  discussed  the 
terms  'emotionally  minded'  and  *  rationally  minded'  (§  39.4).  They 
may,  however,  be  intequeted  in  another  way,  the  former  to  denote  a 
disposition  favourable  to  the  origination  of  feelings,  and  the  latter  a 
predisposition  to  the  contrar}\  Again,  we  say  that  a  character  is 
'capricious,'  when  we  see  that  similar  impressions  give  rise  to  very 
different  feelings  at  different  times,  i.e.,  when  the  mood  is  ver^^  vari- 
able, and  changes  without  allcgcablc  external  cause.  Capriciousness 
of  character  and  sanguineness  of  temperament  are  thus  very  closely 
related,— unless,  indeed,  we  define  sanguineness  (as  is  sometimes  done) 
with  special  reference  to  pleasure.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
there  are  also  specific  affective  dispositions.  We  speak  of  'cheerful' 
and  'gloomy'  natures,  and  have  a  pathological  exaggeration  of  the  two 
in  mania  and  melancholia.  And  we  contrast  *dulncss'  with  'liveli- 
ness,' 'evenness'  of  temper  with  'excitability,'  meaning  to  oppose  a 
customary  affective  indifference  to  an  unusual  suscxptihility  for  feelings. 
We  may  conjecture  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  all  these 
distinctions  have  reference  to  cer\tral  excitability. 
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7.  (3)  Lastly,  we  have  to  discuss  the  apparent  dependency  of  feelings 
on  one  another.  The  facts  are  as  follows.  An  impression  that  would 
excite  pleasure,  if  we  were  indifferent,  leaves  us  cold  if  we  are  out  of 
humour ;  or  an  impression  that  would  excite  unpleasantness,  if  we  were 
indifferent,  has  no  effect  upon  us  if  we  are  cheerful  and  in  good 
humour.  This  holds  also  when  a  single  impression  has  its  agreeable 
and  disagreeable  aspects.  We  may,  of  course,  alternate  between  the 
two,  directing  our  attention  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other; 
but  if  we  regard  only  the  total  impression,  the  two  feelings  cancel 
each  other  in  proportion  to  their  intensities.  We  may  accordingly 
say  that  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  antagonistic,  or  that  they 
can  be  added  together  algebraically.  These  facts  appear  to  contradict 
the  effects  of  contrast  (mentioned  above,  5);  since  contrast  points  to 
an  intensification  of  pleasantness  by  precedent  unpleasantness,  and 
vice  versa.  But  a  somewhat  closer  consideration  of  the  two  cases 
shows  an  important  difference  between  them:  contrast  effects  are 
successive,  the  others  simultaneous.  A  pleasantness  is  increased  by 
contrast,  it  would  seem,  only  after  the  cessation  of  the  precedent 
unpleasantness,  and  not  during  its  continuance.  We  can  explain  the 
influence  of  contrast  by  supposing  that  the  neutral  point  is  shifted 
(cf.  Fig.  8,  §  37.  7),  and  find  at  least  a  temporary  support  for  this 
assumption  in  the  analogy  of  the  alteration  of  the  physiological  zero 
point,  under  similar  conditions,  in  the  sphere  of  temperature  sensa- 
tion (§  II.  2).  We  suppose,  ;>.,  that  a  continuance  (not  too  long)  of 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  stimulation  shifts  tlie  neutral  point  in  the 
direction  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  and  that,  consequently, 
a  feeling  of  the  opposite  quality,  if  it  occurs,  appears  more  intensive 
'than  it  otherwise  would  appear.  The  algebraical  addition  of  feelings, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  only  if  we  are  exposed  to  the  simul- 
taneous influence  of  a  number  of  excitations,  in  themselves  of  various 
affective  value.  It  becomes  intelligible  when  we  recall  the  physiolog- 
ical equivalents  of  the  two  affective  qualities,  and  assume  that  increase 
and  decrease  of  excitability  cannot  exist  peaceably  side  by  side,  but 
somewhere  and  somehow  seek  to  compensate  each  other.  This 
hypothesis  is  quite  plausible,  as  it  stands;  but  it  admits  of  different 
interpretations,  and,  moreover,  contradicts  an  often  repeated  observa- 
tion. Many  observers  have  recorded  the  occurrence  of  mixed  feelings^ 
feelings  in  which  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  arise  and  exist  in 
consciousness  side  by  side.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  to  decide  positively  for  or  against  the  reality  of  these 
mixed  feelings.  The  position  taken  up  in  regard  to  them  is  ordinarily 
determined   by  theoretical  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  feelings.     If  we 
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have  their  pioh  b  central  subatrate,  the  possibilify  of 
mixed  feelings  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if  we  imagine  that  they  aie  i 
untlarily  localised,  or  not  localised  at  all,  mixed  feelings  must  be 
n^arded  as  improbable.  In  our  own  view,  mixed  feelings  are  cer-  I 
tainly  less  well  authenticated  than  cancellation  ot  feeling.  This  we 
explain  by  the  hypothesis  that  when  a  stimulus  to  pleasantness  and 
a  stimulus  to  unpleasantness  meet,  neither  can  produce  its  normal 
effect;  so  that  the  resultant  total  feeling  does  not  originate  in  definite 
partial  feelings,  but  is  the  sole  and  simple  afleciive  result  of  the  con- 
ditions of  excitability. 

§  4o.    The  Question  of  an  Elementary  Quality  of  Will. 

I.  Veiy  different  meanings  attach  to  the  word  'will'  in  different 
psychological  treatises.  Some  writers  use  it  to  denote  what  is  meant 
by  'will'  in  the  language  of  everj'day  life,  while  others  believe  that 
it  designates  special  conscious  processes,  distinct  from  sensation  and 
Iceting.  In  the  former  sense,  will  is  a  general  attitude  of  the  subject, 
co-ordinate  with  automatic  or  impulsive  and  reflex  reaction;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  regarded  as  a  specific  concrete  conscious  content,  capable 
under  certain  circumstances  of  combining  with  ideas  and  affective 
processes.  And  theory  is  naturally  as  widely  divergent  as  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  one  case,  it  consists  in  a  tabulation  of  the  conditions 
of  a  state  of  consciousness,  upon  which  not  only  particular  mental 
processes  but  the  movements  of  the  subject  are  dependent  In  the 
other,  it  seeks  to  furnish  the  definition  and  explanation  of  a  new 
element  in  mental  life  in  general.  There  is  no  necessary  contra- 
diction between  the  two.— We  must  defer  the  examination  of  the  first 
and  more  important  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  will  until  we  come 
to  our  third  Part  (cf.  §  77);  but  we  may  here  approach  the  special 
problem  of  an  elementary  will  quality. 

The  psychologists  who  assert  the  validity  of  this  third  element  of 
mind  have  generally  been  led  to  do  so  by  their  analysis  of  certain 
complex  states  or  processes.  The  most  obvious  material  for  an  analysis 
of  the  kind  is  furnished  by  the  experiences  which  we  call  in  ordinary 
life  voluntary  actions,  resolutions,  etc.  [']  No  one  doubts  that  sensa-' 
tions  are  concerned  in  a  voluntary  action,  or  that  ils  course  is  com- 
monly attended  by  feelings.  The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  we  can 
discover,  besides  these  familiar  processes,  a  specific  act,  an  elementary 
will.     It  may  be  looked  for  in  the  decision  for  one  particular  action  v 
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in  face  of  all  the  many  possibilities;  or  in  an  internal  initiative,  sig- 
nificant of  the  active  interference  of  the  subject  in  the  mechanical 
course  of  events;  or  in  an  efiort,  such  as  is  present  also  in  impulse, 
in  unsatisfied  and  unexpressed  desire,  in  longing  and  aspiration. 

2.  It  must  be  fully  understood  that  however  the  issue  is  decided, 
whether,  i.e.,  we  accept  or  reject  this  elementary  will  quality,  nothing 
is  thereby  gained  for  the  explanation  and  analysis  of  volimtary  action 
itself.  The  psychophysical  question,  in  particular, — the  question 
whether  the  physiological  substrate  of  the  voluntary  action  is  anything 
other  than  the  sensory  excitations  underlying  the  automatic  succession 
of  ideas,  and  a  motor  innervation  directly  determined  by  them — is 
not  touched  at  all.  The  two  inquiries,  as  was  hinted  just  now,  must 
be  kept  entirely  separate;  not  only  because  their  subject  matter  is 
different,  but  because  the  elementary  quality,  if  it  existed,  could  not 
possibly  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  voluntary  action.  There 
is    obviously  no   invariable  connection  between  them:   for  voluntary 

( action  assuredly  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  *  feeling '  of  internal  initia- 
tive, the  *  sensation '  of  an  effort  of  decision,  or  the  intensity  of  desire  or 
aspiration.  We  may,  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  abstract  altogether 
from  the  significance  for  voluntary  action  of  a  possible  simple  con- 
scious content,  over  and  above  sensation  and  feeling.  This  granted, 
we  believe  that  all  the  empirical  observations  of  internal  initiative, 
as  given  in  impulse,  longing,  etc.,  are  explicable  in  terms  of  one  defin- 
ite phenomenon,  which  we  may,  perhaps,  most  adequately  and  objec- 
tively describe  as  effort.     We  understand  by  it  an  urgency  from  within 

/outward,  a  mental  strain,  an  activity  of  the  self.  If  stress  is  laid  on 
the  analogy  of  this  state,  in  its  subjective  aspect,  with  the  feelings, 
it  is  termed  the  *  feeling  of  effort ' ;  if  its  analogy  with  sensations  is  to 
be  emphasised,  the  *  sensation  of  innervation.'  A  special  relation  to  the 
feelings  seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that  effort  is  opposed  to  reluct- 
ance [*]  in  the  same  way  as  pleasantness  to  unpleasantness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quality  of  effort  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  organic  sensations,  and  especially  the  tendinous  and  articular 
sensations.  The  question  arises,  then,  what  the  psychology  of  the 
process  really  is. 

3.  There  are  two  experiences  in  which  effort  plays  a  particularly 
distinct  part.  The  first  is  that  of  resistance  to  an  opposition,  of 
struggle  under  a  physical  or  mental  burden,  and  the  second  is  the 
wish  for  a  change  in  a  given  state,  which  may  be  conceived  of  as 
indifferent.     In  both  cases,  enc)rt  appears  to  be  a  complex  of  more  or 

\  less  vivid  organic  sensations,  composed  of  tendinous  (strain)  and  arti- 

[*]     Streben^    Widerstreben, 
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oolar  BCOBiaont,  poi^ibflnllx  and  centnll;  e»jtod.  Evidoice  for  thi« 
asatyns  is  fumUied  by  two  sets  of  facts:  the  relative  inteiui^  of 
efibrt  nuu  parallel  to  the  relative  intensity  of  the  organic  sensations; 
and  wherever  we  find  effort,  we  find  motor  innervations,  actual  or 
ideal.  Moreover,  effort  can  be  voluntarily  aroused  by  the  thought  ofai 
pleasant  change  of  locality.  The  pleasantness  in  this  instance  simply 
acts  as  an  effective  stimulus  to  the  origination  of  ideas  of  movement, 
and  the  sensations  occasioned  by  ihe  imagined  movement  of  the 
limbs.  The  elementary  will  quality,  therefore,  would  seem  to  reduce  - 
to  definite  sensation  qualities.  This  conclusion  helps  us  to  understand 
the  distinctness  of  effort  in  so  many  voluntary  actions,  where  it  is  not 
essential:  the  organic  sensations  involved  are  for  the  most  part  those 
attending  ideal  or  real  movement.  In  desire  and  longing,  where  it 
b  also  distinct,  the  conditions  are  again  favourable  for  the  origination 
of  these  sensations.  The  analogy  with  the  feelings  is  not  difficult  of 
explanation.  The  difference  between  effort  and  reluctance  is  not  refer- 
able to  a  specific  difference  of  sensations,  but  to  the  opposition  of 
affective  quality  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  that  of  the  direction  of 
movement,  made  or  intended,  on  the  other.  The  idea  of  movement 
towards  the  object  of  effort  is  connected  with  a  feeling  of  pleasant- 
ness; while  reluctance  is  characterised  by  intended  or  actual  movement 
from  the  repellent  object,  and  an  unpleasant  feeling  which  attaches 
to  it,— The  phrase  '  sensation  of  innervation '  may  be  understiXKl  to 
mean  tliat  the  process  of  central  motor  innervation  itself  is  accompanied 
by  sensations;  which  is  not  the  case.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  avoid 
the  expression  altogether. 

§  41.    Theory  of  Feeling. 

1.  All  the  difficulties  which  we  have  encountered  in  our  discussion 
of  the  laws  of  feeling  recur  when  we  attempt  to  elaborate  a  theory 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  This  is  plainly  not  includetl  in 
the  theory  of  sensation,  since  the  feelings,  as  we  have  shown  (§  34.  7), 
must  be  regarded  as  specific  and  independent  conscious  processes. 
It  will,  however,  resemble  the  theory  of  sensation  in  its  psychophysi- 
cal formulation:  the  phenomena  of  the  dependency  of  feeling  upon 
stimulas,  of  expressive  movements,  etc.,  refer  us  directly  lo  physiologi- 
cal processes.  Any,  theory,  therefore,  which,  like  that  of  Herbar!, 
derives  the  feelings  from  the  interrelation  of  sensations  may  be  rejected 
at  the  outset.  We  can  distinguish  three  ditfcrent  forms  of  the  psy- 
chophysical theory  of  feeling:  a  teleologiial,  a  peripheral  physiological 
and  a  central  physiological.     The  first  attempts  to  explain  the  fDctings 
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by  reference  to  the  various  effects  of  stimuli  upon  the  organism.  The 
second  ascribes  the  origination  of  feeling  to  certain  processes  in  the 
peripheral  nerve  or  sense  organ.  And  the  third  finds  the  conditions 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  in  certain  central  processes,  which 
may  be  modified  but  are  not  wholly  determined  by  peripheral  influences. 

(i)  The  teleological  theory  brings  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness 
into  connection  with  the  useful  or  harmful  effect  of  stimulation  upon 
the  organism.  It  is  based  upon  the  evolutionary  view  that  this  dif- 
ference of  effect  arose  through  adaptation,  selection,  and  heredity. 
In  its  more  general  form  it  emphasises  the  effect  upon  the  organism 
as  a  whole;  in  a  more  special  formulation,  the  hurt  or  advantage  of 
the  directly  stimulated  organ.  Now  it  is  indisputable  that  there  is  a 
wide  reaching  correspondence  between  the  useful  and  hurtful  on  the 
one  side,  and  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  on  the  other,  so  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  regarding  the  quality  of  feeling  as  a  criterion 
of  the  nature  of  stimulus.  But  it  is  equally  indubitable  that  the 
parallelism  is  not  coextensive  with  the  facts.  The  teleological  theory 
in  its  more  general  form  is  thus  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  quali- 
fication or  subsidiary  hypothesis  to  meet,  e.g.^  the  unpleasantness  of 
many  wholesome  foodstuffs  and  the  pleasantness  of  many  that  are 
deleterious.  In  its  special  form  it  can  always  say  that  the  hurt  or 
advantage  does  not  extend  beyond  the  directly  stimulated  oigan;  in 
the  instance  given,  that  of  taste. 

2.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  feeling  are  intelligible  enough,  {a)  It  illustrates  the  all-pervading 
tendency  of  biology  to  regard  the  course  of  organic  development  as 
purposive,  and  every  form  of  organic  reaction  upon  or  reception  of 
external  influences  as  preservative  of  race  or  individual;  and  {ft)  it  is 
in  complete  accordance  with  the  popular  conception  of  feeling,  which 
makes  pleasantness  a  symptom  of  health  and  unpleasantness  a  sign  of 
ill  health,  pleasure  the  final  goal  of  all  activity  and  mutation,  and 
pain  a  preliminary  or  transition-stage  necessary  to  its  achievement,  and 
consequently  the  almost  invariable  stimulus  to  action.  But  there  is 
obvious  danger  that  the  biological  analogy  or  the  adoption  of  the 
views  of  ordinary  life  will  obscure  the  real  task  of  a  psychophysical 
theory;  and  the  fact  that  many  psychologists  are  content  with  a  bare 
statement  of  the  parallelism  shows  that  it  is  not  always  escaped.  It 
is  no  explanation  of  the  winking  reflex  to  say  that  it  is  of  use  for  the 
protection  of  the  eye.  We  must  demand  of  a  theory  that  it  enter 
more  fully  into  details,  showing  what  sensory  nerves  are  stimulated, 
how  and  where  the  excitation  is  transferred  to  motor  centres  and 
thence   to   the  muscles  of  the  eyelid, — in  a  word,  that  it  reveal  the 
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mechanism  of  the  whole  process.  Neither  can  the  practical  value  of 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  a  theory 
of  the  feelings.  For  all  that  it  tells  us  is  that  the  useful  and  harmful 
are  really  identical  with  the  (sooner  or  later)  pleasurable  and  unpleas- 
urable.  An  unpleasantly  bitter  medicine  is  termed  useful,  because  its 
effects  are  satisfactory;  and  a  sweet  poison  harmful,  because  its  ulti- 
mate consequences  are  exceedingly  painful.  If  the  teleological  theory 
made  no  attempt  to  go  behind  these  statements,  it  could  never  arrive 
at  any  real  explanation  or  transcend  the  simple  enumeration  of  the 
conditions  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  For  as  tlic  useful  is 
the  pleasurable,  and  the  hurtful  is  the  unpleasurable,  the  theory  would 
be  a  mere  restatement  of  its  own  problem.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
until  'useful'  and  'harmful'  have  been  defined  in  other  terms  than 
those  of  their  relation  to  feeling,  we  cannot  speak  of  a  teleological 
theory  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  The  general  form  of  the  teleological  theory  makes  no  difficulty 
of  this  definition.  Everj'thing  which  destroys  or  deranges  the  organ- 
ism is  harmful;  everything  which  secures  or  furthers  its  life  and 
growth  is  useful.  But  such  propositions  arc  evidently  far  too  inde- 
finite to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  psychophysical  theory,  (i)  In 
all  probability,  feelings,  like  sensations,  arc  corrckitcd  with  excitatory 
processes  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  would,  therefore,  always  be  in 
place  to  raise  the  further  question  of  the  relation  between  organic 
furtherance  or  derangement  and  the  central  nervous  processes  which 
presumably  underlie  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  (ii)  Again,  it  is 
at  least  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  define  the  usefulness  or  harmfulness 
of  the  excitatory  factors  in  the  case  of  centrally  excited  feeling  (aes- 
thetic, moral,  etc.),  independently  of  their  affective  result,  (iii)  And 
the  whole  theory  is  too  crude  to  be  adequate  to  all  the  finer  grada- 
tions of  feeling.  That  pain  is  deleterious  to  the  organism  is  obvious 
on  the  surface;  but  the  result  of  a  less  intensively  unpleasant  stimulus 
is  far  more  easily  determinable  in  its  affective  aspect,  than  in  its 
detrimental.  And  the  same  thing  holds  of  pleasantness  in  general,  (iv) 
Lastly,  there  are  certain  facts  which  the  general  teleological  explan- 
ation cannot  cover.  There  are  very  serious  organic  derangements 
(phthisis,  tf.^.)  which  are  hardly  unpleasurable  at  all;  and  the  degree 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  does  not  stand  in  any  sort  of 
uniform  relation  to  the  extent  of  organic  furtherance  or  derangement. 
The  pain  of  a  diseased  tooth  is  one  of  the  worst  that  we  can  ex- 
perience, and  is  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  organism. 

Certain  of  these  objections  hold  also  as  against  the  special  foini  of 
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the  teleological  theory.  This  can  always,  of  course,  be  brought  into 
formal  agreement  with  the  facts;  it  is  always  possible  to  assume  that 
pleasantness  .goes  with  sustentation  of  the  stimulated  organ,  and  un- 
pleasantness with  its  impairment, — since  there  is  at  present  no  objective 
criterion  to  which  these  processes  can  be  referred  independently  of 
the  feelings.  But  we  are  no  more  justified  here  than  we  were  before 
in  speaking  of  a  theory,  until  *  use  *  and  *  harm  *  have  been  objectively 
defined,  in  principle  at  least,  as  specific  phenomena.  And  if  this 
definition  involves  their  translation  into  physiological  terms,  i.^.,  the 
distinction  of  processes  within  the  stimulated  nerve  or  its  central 
terminations,  which  are  conceived  of  as  advantageous  or  detrimental 
to  these  organs,  the  special  form  of  the  teleological  theory  passes  at 
once  into  a  peripheral  physiological  or  central  physiological  h3rpothesis. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  misleading  expressions 
'useful*  and  'harmful'  altogether. 

4.  (2)  The  common  element  in  the  peripheral  physiological  and 
central  physiological  theories  is  their  assumption  of  a  special  *  affective ' 
nervous  process,  or  at  least  of  a  definite  modification  of  sensory  ex- 
citations, as  the  equivalent  or  excitatory  condition  of  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness.  They  differ  only  in  their  localisation  of  this  process; 
the  former  placing  it  in  the  peripheral  nerve,  while  the  latter  refers 
it  to  the  central  organ.  The  peripheral  physiological  theory  regards 
the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  stimulated  nerves  as  the  sole  condition 
of  the  origination  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  Every  stimulus, 
besides  setting  up  a  specific  excitation  in  a  sensory  nerve  (the  con- 
scious correlate  of  which  is  sensation),  must,  evidently,  make  a  more  01 
less  extensive  draught  upon  its  store  of  energy ;  and  the  force  required 
for  the  restoration  of  the  original  conductive  capacity  will  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  or  duration  of  stimulation.  These  processes 
of  the  distribution  or  consumption  of  stored  energy  and  its  subsequent 
restitution  are  regarded  by  the  theory  as  the  physiological  equivalents 
of  the  feelings.  The  more  intensive  the  stimulus,  the  greater  is  the 
demand  made  on  the  latent  nervous  energy,  and  the  more  difficult 
and  uncertain  the  return  to  the  original  state.  The  weaker  the 
stimulus,  the  more  adequate  is  the  reserve  of  energ\'  to  cover  the 
loss  due  to  excitation.  The  stimulus  is  accordingly  felt  as  pleasant 
(or  a  pleasurably  toned  sensation  arises)  under  favourable  conditions 
of  supply  and  expenditure,  i>.,  (to  phrase  the  matter  in  Hering's 
terminology:  cf.  §§  11,  21)  as  long  as  the  dissimilation  which  it  has 
caused  is  not  in  excess  of  the  subsequent  or  simultaneous  assimilation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  is  unpleasant  (01  there  arises  an  un- 
pleasurably    toned    sensation),    if   the  dissimilation  is  so  great  that  a 
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complete  restitution  is  impossible  at  the  moment  The  neutral  stage 
of  feeling  will  then  be  correlated  with  the  equilibrium  of  assimilation 
and  dissimilation. 

5.  The  first  objection  (a)  to  be  urged  agciinst  the  peripheral  phy- 
siological theory  of  feeling  is  that  it  is  at  best  not  a  theory  of  feeling 
in  general,  but  only  of  the  sensible  feelings.  It  is  difhcult  to  see  how 
the  division  of  a  line  at  the  golden  scctit^n,  ^.^.,  sliould  make  less 
demand  on  the  energy  of  the  peripheral  optic  nen-c  than  any  other 
division.  And  the  homogeneity  of  the  affective  quality  makes  this 
objection  a  strong  one.  (b)  But  the  theory  can  be  jastly  criticized 
even  as  an  explanation  of  the  sensible  feelings.  If  the  excess  of  de- 
mand over  supply  in  the  sensory  nerve  can  be  carried  to  greater  and 
greater  lengths,  and  un|)lcasantness  increase  in  proportion,  it  is  only  logical 
to  suppose  that  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand  will  in  turn  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  corresponding  intensity  of  pleasantness.  The  facts  are 
otherwise.  We  must,  therefore,  choose  between  a  conclusion  win«  h 
satisfies  the  hvpothesis  but  violates  the  facts, — that  the  weakest  stimuli 
are  the  most  pleasant;  and  a  conclusirm  which,  though  adequate  t<'> 
the  facts,  is  apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  hyj)othesis,— that  assim- 
ilation increases  within  certain  limits  with  dissimilation,  so  that  the 
excess  of  supply  over  demand  grows  constantly  larger,  up  to  a  certain 
intensity  of  stimulus,  (c)  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonise  this  theory 
with  the  well  authenticated  physiological  fact  of  the  inexhaustibility  of 
the  nerve.  The  presupposition  of  an  excessive  consumption  of  energy 
is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  observation  that  the  capacity  of  a  nerve 
is  not  noticeably  diminished  by  continued  and  intensive  stimulation. 
{d)  And  lastly,  the  theory  makes  no  attempt  at  all  to  account  for  the  various 
indications  of  a  definite  state  of  the  central  nervous  substance  which  we 
found  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  methr)d  of  expression  and 
its  results  (§  37),  the  influence  of  attention  on  the  feelings  (§  30),  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objecticm  that  the  processes  of  nutrition 
within  a  nerve  have  no  possible  claim  to  rank  as  the  specific  nervous 
substrate  of  feeling  cannot  be  recognised  as  valid.  If  the  process  of 
*  excitation  *,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  altogether  unknown,  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  equivalent  of  sensati<^n,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
consumption  and  restoration  of  nervous  energy  which  it  involves  should 
not  be  the  equivalent  of  feeling.  No  one  except  Hering  (in  his 
theory  of  the  antagonistic  nervous  processes  underlying  visual  and 
temperature  sensations)  has  suggested  that  the  restorati«  )n  of  the  loss 
of  energy  consequent  upon  excitati<^n  is  in  any  way  relic«  ted  in  sen- 
sation. It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  pn»css  may  quite  well  be 
regarded  as  an  expression  or  condition  of  feeling. 
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6.  (3)  The  peripheral  physiological  theory  is  obliged  to  take  some 
account  of  the  central  conditions  of  feeling.  But  it  regards  them  as 
the  simple  consequences  of  the  peripherally  initiated  process.  The 
central  physiological  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  exci- 
tations set  up  at  the  periphery  produce  their  due  intensive  or  temporal 
effect  upon  feeling  only  under  certain  circumstances,  i>.,  that  they 
are  merely  stimuli,  whose  affective  result  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  nervous  substance.  The  real  conditions  of  the  origin- 
ation of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  found  in  the  central 
organ.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  adopted  a  general  view  of 
this  nature  in  our  preliminary  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  method 
of  expression  and  their  interpretation ;  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  correlated  with  differt  ces  m  the 
excitability  of  the  central  substance  (§  37.  4).  A  central  theory  has 
one  great  and  obvious  advantage:  it  enables  us  to  explain  all  the 
facts  of  the  affective  consciousness.  It  helps  us  to  understand  why 
there  is  no  radical  difference  between  peripherally  excited  and  centrally 
excited  feelings,  as  there  is  between  the  corresponding  categories  of 
sensation  (§  34.  2).  And  it  certainly  furnishes  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  obtained  by  the  combined  application  of  the  serial 
and  expressive  methods  (cf.  §  37.  8),  and  of  the  homogeneity  of  feel- 
ing, /.^.,  the  impossibility  of  a  simultaneous  experience  of  more  than 
one  pleasant  or  unpleasant  state  (§  39.  7).  But  the  theory  may  take, 
and  has  actually  taken,  very  different  forms.  In  what  follows  we  shall 
mention  only  two  of  these:  the  theories  of  Meynert  and  Wundt. 
According  to  Meynert,  the  physiological  equivalent  of  feeling  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  variation  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  cortex; 
on  that  of  Wundt,  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  arise  from  the 
reaction  of  apperception  (cf.  §  32.  5)  upon  sensations,  or  (in  physio- 
logical terms)  from  the  reaction  of  a  special  apperceptive  centre  upon 
the  sensory  excitations  set  up  in  the  various  sensory  areas.  The  two 
theories  are  essentially  different;  the  former  regarding  the  affective 
processes  as  distributed  throughout  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  the 
latter  giving  them  a  determinate  localisation  in  a  particular  brain 
centre. 

7.  (i)  Meynert  supports  his  theory  by  a  reference  to  the  physiolog- 
ical processes  which  are  observed  to  follow  from  intensive  (painful) 
and  weak  (pleasant)  stimuli.  In  the  former  case,  (a)  the  excitation  is 
greatly  retarded  in  its  conduction  through  the  gray  substance.  Pain 
arises  only,  if  the  stimulation  can  reach  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  this  offers  much  more  resistance  to  the  propagation  of  an 
excitation   than   does   the   white   matter  (cf.  §  10.  7).    (/J)  Intensive 
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(painfhl)  stimuli  are  followed  by  a  reflex  constriction  of  the  arteries. 
Intense  bodily  pain  may  in  this  way  produce  a  swoon,  and  the 
tortures  of  the  rack  have  sometimes  put  the  victim  to  sleep.  (/)  This 
arterial  constriction  implies  a  reduction  of  metabolism  in  the  nervous 
elements,  and  must,  therefore,  produce  a  change  in  their  chemical 
relations,  a  dyspnoeic  phase  of  their  nutrition,  which  in  its  turn  may 
give  rise  to  definite  movements,  e.g.,  deep  inspiration  or  even  convul- 
sions. The  phenomena  of  weak  and  pleasant  excitation  are  the  exact 
contraries  of  these.  They  are  (a)  an  unimpeded  nervous  conduction, 
i.tf.,  a  quick  and  certain  propagation  of  excitation  to  particular  nervous 
centres;  (/J)  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  />.,  a  functional  hyperaemia; 
(y)  and,  lastly,  an  increased  metabolism  in  the  nervous  elements,  />., 
an  apnoei'c  phase  of  their  nutrition.  The  feelings  are  thus  an  expres- 
sioü*  of'*cne  state  of  nutrition  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  cortex 
itself  on  Meynert's  view  has  two  active  functions:  the  innervation  of 
trains  of  thought  and  the  movements  asso(  iatcd  with  them,  and  the 
innervation  of  the  muscles  subserving  arterial  constriction.  Inactivity 
of  thought  means  increased  inner\'ation  of  these  muscles,  />.,  is  correl- 
ated with  functional  anaemia;  while  activity  of  ideation  and  energy 
of  the  movements  which  it  conditions  bring  with  them  a  dilatation  of 
the  arteries,  />.,  a  functional  hyperaemia.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
unpleasantness,  in  the  latter  pleasantness. 

8.  (ii)  Meynert's  theory  sets  out  from  purely  physiological  phenomena, 
the  movements  of  seizure  and  avoidance  which  follow  the  action  of 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  stimuli.  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
primarily  concerned  to  explain  the  observed  facts  of  the  affective 
consciousness.  The  ordinary  view  of  feeling  as  a  more  subjective 
process  than  sensation  (cf.  §  34.  i)  he  regards  as  indicative  of  the 
central  character  of  its  physiological  substrate.  Again,  the  contrary 
direction  of  the  will  in  effort  and  reluctance  points  to  its  relationship 
to  feeling,  in  whose  qualities  the  same  opposition  recurs  (§  40.  3). 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  feeling  is  most  correctly  defined  as  the 
mode  of  reaction  of  apperception  upon  sensations.  Pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness,  that  is,  appear  only  when  sensations  are  apperceived, 
i.e.,  the  attention  directed  upon  them.  This  view  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  increase  of  feeling  aj)pears  to  follow  a  similar  law 
to  that  of  the  intensity  of  sensation  (Weber's  law),  i.e.,  that  feeling 
increases  proportionally  to  the  logarithm  of  the  affective  stimulus 
(cf.  §  26).  For  Wundt,  as  we  have  seen,  regards  this  law  as  a  law 
of  apperception. — The  assumption  that  feeling  arises  in  the  appercep- 
tion of  sensations  carries  with  it  a  localisation  of  its  physiological 
substrate.     Wundt   places   the   activity    of  apperception   in  a   special 
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cerebral  organ  (certain  areas  of  the  frontal  lobes);  and  we  must, 
therefore,  suppose  that  feelings  originate  in  the  interaction  of  this 
organ  and  the  sensory  centres.  Wundt  does  not  say  how  this  inter- 
action is  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  two  qualities  of 
feeling.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  various  physical 
phenomena  which  accompany  feeling  are  readily  explicable  upon 
his  theory. 

9.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Meynert's  theory  of  feeling  has  many 
advantages,  despite  the  extremely  hypothetical  nature  of  certain  of 
its  arguments.  It  enables  us  to  determine  the  physiological  equivalents 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  brings  the  affective  qualities  into  a  simple  relation  with  the  results 
of  the  method  of  expression  and  other  facts  which  we  have  mentioned 
above.  The  general  increase  of  excitability  in  pleasurable  states,  and 
its  general  decrease  in  impleasurable,  in  particular,  may  very  well  be 
referable  to  functional  hyperaemia  and  anaemia.  And  the  primary 
stage  of  unpleasantness  (an  increased  capacity  of  function,  at  least 
upon  the  motor  side,  which  shows  itself  in  deep  inspiration  and  even 
in  convulsions)  can  be  easily  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  theory,  if  we  take  into  account  the  familiar  fact  that  a  stage 
of  overstimulation,  of  abnormal  excitability,  precedes  the  stage  of 
exhaustion,  of  decreased  excitability  (§  37.  3).  But  there  are  two 
facts  which  seem  hardly  reconcilable  with  it.  In  the  first  place, 
^j  ^  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  appear  immediately,  as  the  eflFects-^ 
^^  of  stimuli,  simultaneously  with  the  sensations  which  the  stimuli  evoke. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  their  condition  is  a  functional  hyperaemia 
or  anaemia  produced  by  stimulation.  The  alteration  of  volume, 
pulse,  and  respiration  which  the  method  of  expression  shows  to  result 
from  pleasant  or  unpleasant  stimuli  is  produced  comparatively  slowly, 
whereas  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  (apart  from  the  primary 
stage  of  unpleasantness)  arise  far  more  quickly.  We  shall,  therefore, 
rather  incline  to  regard  these  changes  as  the  consequences  of  feeling 
or  of  its  psychophysical  conditions.  The  second  fact  is  the  homoge- 
neity of  feeling.  Functional  anaemia  or  hyperaemia  need  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  extend  over  the  whole  cortex  or  to  all  the 
sensory  centres,  but  may  be  strictly  localised.  Nevertheless,  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness  appear  unable  to  subsist  side  by  side;  and  \^ 
we  have  no  simultaneous  experience  of  different  pleasantnesses  and 
unpleasantnesses  (cf.  6,  above).  Neither  of  these  observations  presents 
any  difficulty  to  the  alternative  theory.  The  homogeneity  of  feeling 
agrees  excellently  with  the  homogeneity  of  apperception;  and  the 
feeling    which    accompanies    a   sensation   in   consciousness   may   be 
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PART   II.     THE   CONNECTIONS  OF  CONSCIOUS 

ELEMENTS. 

§  4a.  Definition  and  Classification  of  Connections. 

1.  Our  concrete  experiences  are  always  made  up  of  connections  of 
the  conscious  elements.  Simple  qualities,  isolated  sensations  and  feel- 
ings, are  products  of  scientific  analysis  (§  3.  5),  and  their  separate  inves- 
tigation is  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  special  methods  and  under 
favourable  general  conditions.  Even  so,  the  actual  experience  is 
practically  always  complex  in  character. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  these 
actual  experiences.  Our  discussion  of  conscious  connections  must  also 
travel,  for  some  time  at  least,  along  abstract  lines.  Psychology  (i) 
has  to  show  that  (and  how)  the  connections  arise  from  the  elements, 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  total  impression  and  its  elementary 
constituents;  and  (ii)  has  to  inquire  whether  the  connections  are  all 
of  a  single  kind,  or  show  characteristic  differences,  and  in  the  latter 
case  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  divergence.  We  have,  i>.,  a  further 
series  of  problems  for  analytical  treatment,  whoseT  solution  is  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  the  concrete  mind. 

2.  The  elements  of  consciousness  are  of  two  kinds,  sensations  and 
feelings.  We  may,  therefore,  have  connections  of  sensations  with 
sensations,  of  feelings  with  feelings,  and  of  sensations  with  feelings. 
It  is  evident  a  priori  that  these  three  types  of  connection  cannot 
be  of  equal  importance  in  consciousness.  The  qualitative  differences 
of  sensation  are  very  numerous  (§  34.  i),  those  of  feeling  very  few 
(§  35'  3)  J  and  the  forms  and  laws  of  the  interconnection  of  sensa- 
tions will  accordingly  be  various  and  complex,  while  those  of  the 
other  two  categories  of  connection  are  correspondingly  simple.  This 
is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  we  should  be  ill  advised  to  discuss 
the  subject  matter  of  the  second  Part  of  our  psychology  under  three 
co-ordinate   rubrics.     But   there   is   another   and   a   more   important 

reason  for  the  rejection  of  a  classification  by  contents.    The  doctrine 
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of  ocntscioiiB  corapomids .  n  mainly  ocaqned  with  an  exact  investiga- 
tion of  the  fonnation  and  attributes  of  connections.  Our  task  will  be 
very  greatly  simplified,  therefore,  if  we  can  discover  in  these  certain 
general  pecuharities  (irrespectively  of  the  quali^  of  the  connected 
elements)  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  broad  distinction  into 
definite  groups.  The  best  classification  of  connections,  i.e.,  is  a  clas- 
sification in  terms  of  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  con- 
nections themselves, — provided  always  that  no  violence  is  done  by 
it  to  the  alternative  classification  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  con- 
nected elements.  We  have  aheady  stated  (§  3)  that  connections^ 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  fall  into  two  great  classes,  and  have 
termed  them  fusion  and  colligation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  fusion 
that  the  elements  contained  in  it  are  more  difficult  of  analysis,  ofthe 
colligation  that  they  are  easier  of  analysis,  in  connection.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  diS'erent  terms:  other  things  equal  (apart,  i.e.,  from  the  general 
conditions  of  sensible  discrimination,  and  its  special  laws  within  the 
given  sense  department),  the  character  of  the  connection  of  compared 
qualities  is  of  determining  influence  upon  the  magnitude  and  delicacy 
of  sensible  discrimination.  In  both  aspects,  it  is  relatively  diminished 
by  fusion  and  increased  by  colligation. 

5.  A  close  examination  of  the  conditions  imder  which  the  two  kinds 
of  connection  appear  in  consciousness  leads  to  two  important  results. 
We  find  (a)  that  the  quality  of  sensations  or  feelings  is  inessential 
for  fusion  and  colligation  alike ;  i.t.,  that  the  terms  really  indicate 
general  peculiarities  of  conscious  connection,  and  are  not  mere  clas- 
sificatory  names,  applicable  only  to  definite  elements.  And  {b")  we 
discover  a  simple  rule  for  the  cognition  of  the  particular  form  of  con- 
nection in  a  given  case.  The  rule  is  couched  in  terms  of  the  three 
(or  four)  attributes  of  sensations  and  feelings.  It  is  plain  that  we  have 
no  right  to  speak  of  a  connection  unless  we  can,  directly  orindirectlv, 
analyse  it  into  its  elements.  If,  e.g.,  two  sensations  are  temporally 
and  spatially  indistinguishable  and  qualitatively  identical,  we  actually 
have  but  one  sensation,  though  two  stimuli  may  be  acting  upon  con- 
sciousness. Nor  can  we  speak  in  strictness  of  a  connection  of  two 
sensations  where  the  two  stimuli  differ  merely  in  intensity;  since  stimuli 
which  are  identical  in  all  other  respects  will  ordinarily  give  rise  to  a 
single  sensation.  Connection,  that  Ls,  presupposes  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  quality,  extension,  or  duration  of  its  elements.  Our  rule  now 
runs  as  follows:  if  the  connected  elements  are  temporally  and  s[>.-itially 
identical,  but  differ  in  quality,  their  connection  must  be  termed 
fusion;  if  they  difier  in  duration  or  extension,  colligation.  Fusion, 
I.«.,   may   be   briefly   defined   as   a  qualitative,  and  colligation  as  a 
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temporal  or  spatial  connection.  The  rule  has  a  further  formal  value, 
as  transcending  the  relativity  of  our  general  definition  of  fusion  and 
colligation.  This  relativity  has  no  practical  significance,  however:  for, 
given  equality  of  conditions,  the  different  facility  of  analysis  of  the 
two  connections  is  constant  and  well  marked.  The  general  definition 
is  really  relative  only  in  the  sense  that  it  restricts  the  discrimination  of 
fusion  and  colligation  to  cases  in  which  their  elements  are  the  same. 
It  tells  us  that  we  may  compare  tonal  fusion  with  tonal  colligation,  the 
fusion  of  coloiu:  tone  and  brightness  with  their  colligation,  etc.,  but  that 
we  have  no  means  for  the  comparison  of  the  fusion  of  certain  elements 
from  one  sense  with  the  colligation  of  certain  elements  from  another. 
4.  This  limitation  is  another  proof  of  the  dependency  of  conscious 
processes  upon  sensible  conditions  (§  3.  3).  The  dififerences  in  the 
sense  organs  and  their  adequate  stimuli  prevent  any  quantitative  com- 
parison of  the  sensations  of  different  sense  departments.  Hence  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  the  course  of  the  intensive  sensible  dis- 
crimination as  between  sense  and  sense  (§  25).  It  follows  that  we 
must  here  treat  of  fusion  and  colligation  with  special  reference  to  the 
forms  which  they  assume  in  dififerent  sense  departments;  we  must 
examine  separately  the  fusion  of  auditory  sensations,  the  fusion  of 
visual  sensations,  etc.  Many  of  these  departments  have  been  but 
very  imperfectly  explored,  and  we  shall  often  be  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  demonstration  of  a  few  typical  cases  of  the  pheno- 
mena, while  reviewing  the  rest  in  more  summary  fashion.  Again,  it 
will  be  necessary,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  colligation,  to  set  forth 
in  extenso  the  psychological  doctrine  of  time  and  space,  since  we 
postponed  the  consideration  of  the  temporal  and  spatial  attributes  of 
the  conscious  elements  (§  4.  10)  in  order  to  bring  them  into  relation 
with  more  complicated  phenomena  of  the  same  order.  We  shall  also, 
of  course,  have  to  discuss  the  connection  of  sensations  of  different 
senses  and  of  different  classes  of  elements  (sensations  and  feelings). 
Connections  of  the  former  kind  were  named  by  Herbart  complications ; 
the  sense  impressions  which  enter  into  them  we  term  disparate.  As 
feelings  are  ordinarily  attached  to  sensations,  the  connection  of  sen- 
sations and  feelings  will  take  the  shape  of  fusion.  Special  forms  of 
this  connection  are  denoted  by  the  abstract  terms  emotion,  impulse, 
mood,  and  passion.  A  comparison  of  these  fusions  with  corresponding 
colligations  is,  directly  at  least,  impossible.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
satisfied  either  to  prove  that  they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  fusion 
in  general,  or  to  ascribe  them  without  proof  to  this  class  of  connec- 
tions, in  order  to  bring  them  into  agreement  with  our  schema.  In 
the  Sections  on  colligation,  besides  the  problems  of  time  and  space 
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mentioned  just  now,  we  have  to  discnnthe  qualitative  relatiou  of  the 
elements  given  in  temporal  or  spatial  connection,  and  especially  the 
phenomena  cS  visual  contrast  and  of  what  is  popularly  called  'action.' 
The  doctrine  of  compounds,  like  that  of  elements,  must  b^in  with 
peripherally  excited  sensations.  Our  remarks  upon  centrally  excited 
sensations  may  in  any  case  be  made  very  brief,  since  their  connections 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  already  considered  in  the  special 
Sections  devoted  to  them  in  our  fitst  Part. 

5.  It  only  remains,  after  this  hasty  survey  of  the  contents  of  our 
second  Part,  to  explain  how  we  distinguish  a  connection  of  conscious 
elements  from  a  concrete  mental  experience.  A  musical  mot:/  or  a 
melody  has  as  much  right  to  be  called  a  connection  of  elements  as 
a  chord  or  a  clang;  and  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  room,  or  a  house, 
or  a  street,  as  well  as  of  a  chair  or  a  table.  In  other  words,  we 
must  attempt  to  define  a  'connection  of  conscious  elements'  as  regards 
number  of  components,  spatial  extent,  and  period  of  duration.  If  we 
do  not  draw  a  fixed  line  of  demarcation,  the  term  connection  will  be 
very  vague  and  ambiguous,  and  may  even,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  coextensive  with  consciousness  itself.  Now  (o)  in  the  first  place,  our 
sensible  organisation  and  our  capacity  of  attention  prevent  the  num- 
ber of  elements  simultaneously  present  in  consciousness  from  exceeding 
a  certain  finite  limit,  (ß)  The  normal  restriction  of  the  field  of 
vision  sets  a  certain  finite  limit  to  the  spatial  extension  of  connected 
visual  qualities.  And  (y)  the  normal  interruption  of  consciousness  by 
sleep  (§  78)  divides  the  temporal  course  of  our  experiences  into  sections 
of  definite  length.  But  it  is  plain  that  these  are  not  the  only  limits 
set  to  conscious  connections.  We  distinguish  special  combinations, 
particular  groups  of  elements,  within  the  total  consciousness  of  the 
moment,  within  the  field  of  vision,  and  within  the  waking  day.  The 
melody,  and  the  chord,  and  ihe  chair,  are  relatively  small  parts  of 
the  possible  whole.  There  must,  then,  be  some  special  reason  for 
the  further  limitation  of  conscious  connections.  It  appears  to  be  this : 
that  certain  combinadons  of  elements  are  effective  for  reproduction, 
i.e.,  can  serve  as  incentives  to  or  as  materials  of  reproduction  (cf.  g  30), 
On  this  view,  all  the  various  forms  of  particular  connections  can  be 
readily  explained.  As  we  have  already  seen  (§  30.  4),  the  associative 
coherence  of  elements  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  reproductory  \'aluc 
of  their  total  impression.  Provision  is,  therefore,  made  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  these  separate  connections  in  consciousness. 

6.  Our  investigation  of  the  processes  of  fusion  and  colligation  is  not 
gready  affected  by  these,  consider»  I  ions.  We  shall  have  to  inquire, 
in  the  particular  case,  into  their  possible  dependency  upon  the  number. 
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duration  or  extension  of  the  connected  elements.  But  the  difference 
between  them  persists  independently  of  any  such  influence.  The 
question  of  the  origination  of  separate  connections,  therefore,  does  nol 
further  concern  us,  since  we  have  already  discussed  the  relations  of 
centrally  excited  sensations  to  each  other  and  to  peripherally  excited 
sensations  (§§  27,  29—31).  For  the  same  reason,  we  shall  not  use  the 
current  term  idea  to  denote  a  connection  of  sensations,  as  it  merely 
indicates  reproductory  value  and  contains  no  reference  to  the  actual 
process  of  connection.  A  qualitative  fusion  and  a  temporal  or  spatial 
colligation  of  elements  may  equally  well  be  termed  ideas,  provided 
that  they  can  reproduce  or  be  reproduced  as  wholes.  It  is  evident 
that  this  qualification  does  not  necessarily  attach  to  either  of  the  con- 
nective processes.  The  factors  upon  which  the  degree  of  liability  of 
reproduction  and  the  effectiveness  of  materials  of  reproduction  are 
dependent,  do  not  include  the  character  of  the  attributive  interconnection 
of  elements  in  consciousness.  The  word  *idea',  therefore,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  definition  of  the  actual  connection  of  elements,  but 
merely  expresses  a  consequence  of  connection  which  is  important  for 
the  course  of  thought.— Wundt  has  distinguished  between  apperceptive 
and  associative  connections  (cf.  §  29.  1),  according  as  the  active  apper- 
ception is  or  is  not  involved  in  the  origination  of  the  particular 
processes.  But  we  may  defer  their  consideration,  on  similar  grounds, 
until  we  come  to  our  Section  upon  the  will  (§  'j'j). 

Section  i.    Fusion. 

Chapter  I.    The  Fusion  of  Auditory  Sensations. 
§  43.    The  General  Phenomena  of  Tonal  Fusion. 

I.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  choice  of  tonal  fusion  as  the 
principal  illustration  of  sensation  fusion  in  general,  (i)  In  the  first 
place,  it  comprises  a  great  variety  of  special  processes,  all  of  which 
have  been  investigated  with  some  degree  of  thoroughness.  (2)  Again, 
successive,  as  well  as  simultaneous  connections  of  the  separate  elements 
are  of  familiar  occurrence  within  the  sphere  of  tonal  sensations.  (3) 
And  lastly,  there  is  a  close  relation  between  tonal  fusion  and  the  tonal 
connections  whose  aesthetic  effect  is  displayed  in  music.  We  are 
thus  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  the  results  of  centuries  of 
artistic  practice  to  compare  with  the  outcome  of  psychological  experi- 
mentation. Since  the  introduction  of  polyphony  into  music,  a  more 
or  less  sharp   line   of  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  consonant 
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and  dnBOnant  compound  clangs  (chords),  between  hannonious  aod 
inhannonious  tonal  connections.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
distinction  is  based  upon  a  definite  psychological  effect ;  and  success- 
ful attempts  have  been  made,  more  especially  since  the  work  of 
Helmholtr,  to  discover  the  psychophysical  foundations  of  musical  forms. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  affective  value  (pleasant  or  unpleasant)  of  the 
compound  clangs,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible  connection 
itself  have  not  been  differentiated  with  sufficient  clearness.  We  shall 
see  that  consonance  is  not  identical  with  agree  ab  leness,  or  dissonance 
with  disagreeableness  (§  48,  2;  cf,  also  §  37.  8). 

2.  The  physical  result  of  the  meeting  of  two  simple  periodic  sound 
waves,  under  favourable  conditions,  is  their  combination  to  a  third, 
resultant  wave,  whose  period  of  vibration  b  equal  to  that  of  the  longer 
of  the  two  component  waves,  and  whose  amjilitude  is  represented  by 
the  algebraic  sum  of  their  amplitudes.  If  this  resultant  wave  strike 
the  ear,  it  is  not,  however,  transmitted  to  the  auditory  nerve  as  a  tot;il 
movement  of  definite  form,  duration,  and  intensity,  but  is  again  separ- 
ated into  its  primary  constituents  by  the  analysing  apparatus  which 
we  have  found  to  exist  in  the  cochlea  (§  16.  4),  and  so  comes  to 
consciousness  as  a  complex  of  individual  sensations,'  When  a  com- 
pound clang  is  sounded,  we  always  hear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number 
of  individual  clangs;  and  with  practice  even  a  simple  clang  (a  con- 
nection of  fundamental  and  overtones)  can  be  analysed  up  to  the 
first  few  overtones.  But  the  instance  of  the  simple  clang  shows  us 
that  the  subjective  analysis  of  a  cumplex  sound  wave  is  not  always 
possible,  and,  indeed,  we  must  say  in  general  that  the  connection  of 
simultaneously  sounding  tones  is  highly  prejudicial  to  their  separate 
discrimin  ability  and  cc^isabilily. 

3.  It  has  been  argued  from  thisfact  (which  is  characteristic  of  fusion 
in  general:  §  42.  2)  that  a  simultaneous  connection  of  tones  is  really 
sensed,  not  as  a  multiplicity,  but  as  a  unity.  The  action  of  a  complex 
sound  wave  upon  the  ear  would  then  give  rise  to  a  sensation  quality 
as  simple  as  that  excited  by  a  simple  petiodic  vibration.  The  oldei 
view  of  the  clang  colour  (g  14.  4)  of  dilfercnt  musical  instruments 
led,  it  is  true,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  influence  of  vibration  form 
upon  consciousness  as  due  to  a  special  qualitative  colouring.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  attribute  to  auditory  sensations  a 
second  series  of  qualities  beside  the  familiar  differences  of  pitch,  and 
to  include  within  this  new  schema  of  qualitative  variation  not  only  the 
simple  clang,  but  all  the  compound  clangs  as  well.     And  we  should 

'  We  abstract  for  the  monifnt  from  certain  secondary  effects  |brats  or  ccmhination 
tone«)  which  are  otdinarily  piodnced  by  the  omhinalinn  ot  limple  ?oimd  waves. 
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further  be  compelled  by  the  theory  to  assert  that  a  purporting  ana- 
lysis of  tonal  connections  merely  presents  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
ception of  several  sensations  without  its  reality,  and  is  based  upon 
familiar  associations  which  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  particular  clangs  or  compound  clangs. 

4.  But  this  view,  which  we  may  briefly  term  the  doctrine  of  unity, 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  whole  number  of  facts.  Musicians 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  the  analysis  of  tonal  sensations  to  be 
original  and  not  simply  mediated  by  association.  We  can  resolve 
into  its  separate  constituents  a  compound  clang  which  we  hear  for 
the  first  time  as  easily  as  we  can  resolve  a  familiar  chord.  And 
overtones,  if  heard  at  all,  are  heard  in  absolute  purity,  t.^.,  not  at 
all  as  they  are  really  given  by  instruments  of  'equal  temperament/ 
All  these  reasons  tell  decisively  in  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  a  direct 
analysis  of  tonal  connections,  at  least  in  certain  cases.  Besides  which, 
the  doctrine  of  unity  as  such  is  untenable,  while  it  is  no  difficulty  to 
the  theory  of  direct  analysis  that  tonal  connections  sometimes  give 
the  impression  of  unitariness  or  simplicity.  The  combination  of  a 
number  of  simultaneously  present  qualities  into  an  unanalysed  total 
impression  is  a  possible  phenomenon  in  every  sense  department 
Simplicity  would  accordingly  be  a  limiting  case,  referable  to  an  ex- 
ceptional intimacy  of  connection  or  a  high  degree  of  fusion.  We 
are  thus  brought  to  realise  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  fusion. 
The  lowest  degree  of  fusion  is  that  which  presents  the  least  difficulty 
of  analysis,  and  the  highest  degree  that  which  offers  the  greatest 
resistance  to  a  discrimination  of  its  primary  constituents. 

5.  The  degree  of  tonal  fusion  is  obviously  dependent  on  very 
d  fferent  conditions,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  subject  to  certain 
general  conditions  of  introspection;  attention,  expectation,  practice, 
fatigue,  etc.  (/J)  But  it  is  also  conditioned  in  special  ways  by  the 
character  (quality,  intensity,  number,  etc.)  of  the  connected  tones. 
All  these  influences  manifest  themselves  in  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  degree  of  fusion.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  trace  their 
effect  in  detail,  illustrating  it  as  far  as  possible  by  reference  to  ex- 
periment But  before  we  enter  upon  this  task,  we  may  briefly  con- 
sider the  peculiarity  of  what  must  be  called  the  fusion  whole,  the 
total  impression  as  contradistinguished  from  the  separate  and  separ- 
ately cognisable  tones.  If  the  doctrine  of  unity  were  in  the  right, 
this  total  impression  would  ot  necessity  be  essentially  different  from 
the  elements  contained  in  it.  The  fact  is  otherwise :  the  fusion  whole 
appears  always  either  in  the  quality  of  its  predominant  constituent 
(as,    e.g,f   is  the  case  with   clangs,   where  the  fundamental  is  usually 
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taken  to  be  the  qnali^  of  the  whde  imprassioD),  or  as  a  dmohaneit; 
of  several  tonea  (as  in  the  compound  dai^,  where  the  separate  gimple 
clangs  exert  an  equal  influence  upon  consciousness).  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  we  need  not  undertake  a  special  investigation  into  the 
quali^  of  tonal  fusion.  It  will  be  sufficient,  when  we  are  discussing 
the  various  degrees  of  liiaion,  to  indicate  the  importance  of  quality 
for  the  total  impression.  It  follows  also  and  more  particularly  that 
fusion  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  chemical  combination, 
the  properties  of  which  are,  of  course,  essentially  difierent  from  the 
properties  of  its  elementary  components.  Intensity  forms  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule. 

6.  We  do  not  make  any  general  distinction  between  intensive  and 
qualitative  fusion,  because  the  connection  of  two  or  more  sensations, 
which  differ  in  intensity  but  are  in  all  other  respects  identical,  gives 
rise  to  what  is  really  a  single  sensation,  incapable  of  resolution  inlu 
its  components  by  any  refinement  of  analysis  (cf.  §  42.  3).  But  a 
high  degree  of  fusion  of  qualitatively  different  sensations  carries  with 
it  a  resultant  intensity,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  intensity  ol 
the  fusion  whole.  It  is  conjecturable  a  priori  that  this  resultant  inten- 
sity will  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  intensities  of  the  primary 
impressions.  We  may  expect,  in  accordance  with  Weber's  law,  that 
the  total  intensity  will  be  noticeably  greater  than  the  intensity  of  a 
given  component,  only  when  the  intensity  of  al!  the  rest  taken  together 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  upper  difference  limen  of  that  component. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  in  experiments  upon  the  inten- 
sive suppression  of  a  sound  sensation  by  another  simultaneous  sound, 
that  the  stimulus  intensities  must  stand  in  the  ratio  1  :  3  il'  the  weaker 
is  to  be  just  audible  beside  the  stronger.  If  we  translate  this  result 
into  terms  of  sensible  discrimination  as  determined  by  the  aid  of  suc- 
cessive stimuli,  it  teils  us  that  two  sound  intensities  must  be  just 
noticeably   different  when   they  are   in   the  proportion   of  3  to  4,  or 

when  —  =  -i-     But    this  is  the  exact  value  of  the  relative  difference 

limen  obtained  in  previous  experiments  on  the  sensible  discrimination 
for  soimd  intensities  (cf.  §  25.  4).  This  relation  to  sensible  discrimin- 
ation enables  us  to  state  at  once  the  general  law  governing  the 
total  intensity  of  a  tonal  fusion,  wherever  the  conditions  of  a  total 
intensity  are  realised.  The  lower  the  degree  of  fusion,  the  more 
difficult  does  it  become  to  say  anything  positively  of  its  total 
intensity. 

7.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  phenomena  of  tonal  fusion  itself 
can   be  simply  explained  as  instances  of  the  intensive  suppression  of 
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component  by  component;  that  as  a  total  intensity  is  not  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  separate  elements  (Weber's  law), 
the  intensity  of  each  of  the  connected  tones  must  suffer,  and  analysis 
be  consequently  rendered  more  difficult.  The  hypothesis  would  be 
inadequate,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  leaves  altogether  out  of 
account  the  influence  of  sensation  quality  upon  tonal  fusion,  which  is 
demonstrably  very  considerable.  But  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  Diffi- 
culty of  qualitative  analysis  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with 
diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  sensations.  In  certain  circumstances, 
a  complex  of  weak  sensations  may  very  well  be  easier  of  analysis 
than  a  connection  of  intensive  elements.  The  distinctness  of  a  con- 
scious content  is  not  the  same  thing  as  its  intensity.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  systematic  investigation  into  the  analysis  of  sensations 
under  unfavourable  intensive  conditions.  But  the  difference  between 
the  clearness  or  distinctness  and  the  intensity  of  an  impression  has 
been  clearly  brought  out  of  late  in  experiments  upon  the  attention. 
We  shall  find  frequent  occasion,  in  our  review  of  the  various  degrees 
of  fusion,  to  make  use  of  this  factor  of  distinctness,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  intensity  is  only  one,  and  not  the  sole  condition  of 
fusion. 

8.  We  have  at  present  no  reliable  methods  for  the  measurement 
of  the  degrees  of  tonal  fusion.  Stumpf,  who  was  the  first  to  turn  the 
concept  of  tonal  fusion  to  general  account  in  psychological  acoustics, 
bases  his  inferences  (a)  partly  upon  his  own  observation  of  the  total 
impression  of  different  musical  intervals,  (6)  partly  upon  the  results  of 
experiments  made  with  unmusical  subjects.  But  subjective  analysis, 
here  as  elsewhere,  furnishes  too  uncertain  a  standard  for  quantitative 
discrimination;  and  experiments  upon  the  apparent  number  of  tones 
contained  in  a  tonal  connection  are  limited  to  unmusical  persons, 
if  the  intervals  are  simple,  and  furnish  at  best  a  merely  external 
rrirerion  of  the  degree  of  fusion.  Recourse  should  be  had,  therefore, 
to  other  methods  of  inquiry,  {c)  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
utilise  the  reaction  metliod  in  this  regard  (cf.  §§  69  ff.).  Two  series 
of  experiments  were  taken,  with  the  major  and  minor  chords  as  sti- 
muli; the  reaction  movement  following  the  cognition  of  the  special 
character  of  the  chord.  The  reaction-time  with  the  minor  was  con- 
stantly though  but  slightly  shorter  than  that  with  the  major.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  method  is  capable  of  wider  applica- 
tion for  the  determination  of  degree  of  fusion.  The  general  rule 
would  obviously  be,  that  the  chord  which  is  the  more  quickly  cognised 
is  the  worse  fusion,  {d)  Another  method  of  investigation  which  suggests 
itself  is  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  duration  of  the  compared  inter- 
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vih  to  die  point  at  «bich  analysis  is  impossble.  If  this  limiting 
duiatioD  proved  to  be  different  for  different  intervals,  it  might  be 
made  a  measure  of  the  d^ree  of  fu^on,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
longer  the  time  requiied  for  analysis,  the  higher  must  be  the  degree 
of  fusion  of  the  particular  interval.  But  experiments  of  the  kind 
made  with  tuning-fork  tones  upon  musically  educated  subjects  have 
not  given  any  satisfactory  result.  Plainly,  then,  there  is  great  need 
in  this  department  of  psychology  of  the  elaboration  of  delicate  and 
trustworthy  methods.  Especially  would  it  be  desirable  (e)  to  employ 
the  qualitative  sensible  discrimination  tor  the  testing  of  degree  of 
fusion. — The  facts  and  laws  given  in  the  following  Sections  are,  for 
these  reasons,  derived  rather  from  occasional  observations  and  the 
rules  which  obtain  in  music  than  from  any  exact  experiments. 

g  44.    The  Dependency  of  Tonal  Fusion  upon  the 
Quality  of  the  Components. 

1.  We  have  only  to  compare  two  intervals  like  the  octave  and 
the  major  seventh  to  see  that  the  quality  of  the  tones  conlained  in 
a  tonal  connection  is  not  indifferent  for  the  unitariness  of  the  impres- 
sion. The  analysis  of  the  octave,  where  the  vibration  rates  of  the 
two  (ones  stand  in  the  ratio  i  :  2,  is  extraordinarily  difficult, — not 
always  possible  even  for  musically  educated  persons;  while  the  presence 
of  two  tones  in  the  seventh,  where  the  vibration  rates  are  in  the  ratio 
of  8  ;  15,  is  usually  cognised  even  by  unmusical  subjects.  Treatises 
upon  harmony  distinguish  between  consonant  and  dissonant  intervals, 
and  divide  the  consonances  into  perfect  and  imperfect.  Perfectly 
consonant  intervals  are  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  fourth;  in  which 
the  ratios  of  vibration  rates  are  i  1  a,  2  :  3,  and  3  :  4.  Imperfectly 
consonant  are  the  major  and  minor  thirds  and  the  major  and  minor 
sixths,  whose  vibration  rates  stand  in  the  relation  4:5,  5:6,  3:5, 
and  5  :  8  respectively.  All  other  intervals  arc  dissonant;  more 
particularly  the  major  and  minor  seconds  and  the  major  and  minor 
sevenths,  whose  ratios  are  8:9,  15  :  16,  8  :  15,  and  4  :  7.  The 
different  intervals  have  different  affective  values;  dissonances  are 
certainly  less  pleasant  than  consonances.  But  if  we  refer  their  dis- 
crimination not  to  relative  pleasingness  or  unpleasingness,  but  to  the 
d^:ree  of  unitariness  of  the  total  impressions,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  musical  order  is  in  essential  an  nrrangement  by  degree  of  tonal 
fusion. 

2.  StumpFs  observations  are  in  complete  agreement  with  this 
hypothesis.     He   distinguishes   five   different   degrees   of  fusion  within 
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the  limits  of  the  octave.  The  highest  («)  is  that  of  the  octave  itself; 
then  follow  (/})  the  fifth,  (y)  the  fourth,  and  (d)  the  pure  thirds  and 
sixths;  worst  of  all  («)  are  the  minor  seventh  and  the  ren^aining 
intervals.  It  is  especially  important  to  note  that  these  degrees  of 
fusion  recur  independently  of  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  components. 
We  may,  accordingly,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  degree 
of  fusion  of  two  tones  is  constant,  if  the  ratio  of  their  vibration  rates 
is  constant.  The  rule  can  be  easily  verified  by  a  comparison  of  the 
same  intervals  in  different  regions  of  the  tonal  scale.  It  must  not, 
of  course,  be  confused  with  the  law  of  sensible  discrimination  for  tone 
pitch.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  constancy  of  the  absolute  sensible 
discrimination  within  certain  limits  (cf.  §  15.  2);  in  the  other  an 
independence  of  the  degree  of  tonal  fusion  as  regards  absolute  differences 
of  vibration  rate,  which  rather  suggests  an  analogy  with  Weber's  law 
(§  26).  But  these  facts  of  tonal  fusion  are  only  indirectly  related 
to  sensible  discrimination,  even  as  determined  by  the  aid  of  succes- 
sive tonal  stimuli;  and  Weber's  law  is  not  applicable  to  them,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  different  intervals  present  such  var3äng  difficulty 
of  analysis.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  analogy,  in  the  existence 
of  upper  and  lower  deviations  from  the  fusion  law.  Owing  to  the 
decrease  of  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination,  the  equality  of  degree 
of  tonal  fusion  in  the  same  interval  does  not  extend  to  the  extreme 
regions  of  the  scale  in  either  direction.  The  same  reason  accounts 
for  the  restriction  of  ordinary  musical  usage  to  a  range  of  some 
seven  octaves,  embracing  the  vibration  rates  between  (approximately) 
32  and  4,000. 

3.  The  degree  of  a  fusion  is  not  noticeably  changed  by  slight 
deviation  of  the  component  vibration  rates  from  their  strict  proportion. 
But  it  seems  that  the  magnitude  of  the  noticeable  change  is  less,  the 
higher  the  original  degree  of  fusion,  i,e.,  that  a  slight  misadjustment 
is  more  quickly  and  easily  cognised  in  the  octave  than  in  the  fifUi, 
and  in  the  fourth  than  in  the  sixth.  This  law  of  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  noticeable  deviation  to  the  degree  of  fusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  results  of  experiments  upon  sensitivity  for  the  purity  of  intervals. 
These  were  made  with  tuning  forks,  and  the  two  tones  of  each  interval 
given  in  succession.  In  the  order  from  greatest  to  least  sensitivity, 
the  series  for  one  observer,  e.g,f  was  as  follows:  octave,  fifth,  fourth, 
major  sixth,  major  third,  minor  third,  second,  minor  sixth,  minor 
seventh,  major  seventh.  The  only  important  difference  between  this 
list  and  the  series  of  fusion  degrees  is  the  comparatively  high  position 
occupied  by  the  second,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  from  the 
frequency  of  this  particulai  interval  in  musical  usage.    Further  investiga- 


tion  may,  ^ .,, have  here  a  key  to  the  quaotitative 

definition  ai  th«  dq;ree»  oi  S  a  (cf.  §  43.  8).  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  &n  of  a  fiuion  deg  ree  from  a  higher  to  the  lowest  level,  in 
consequence  of  gradual  alteratioD  of  vibration  rate,  appears  to  take 
place  at  once,  i.t.,  does  not  involve  a  tninsition  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate stages. 

4.  There  remain  the  intervals  beyond  the  limits  of  the  octave. 
Stumpf  asserts  that  the  degree  of  fusion  outside  the  octave  remains 
the  same,  if  the  vibration  rates  of  the  primary  tones  stand  in  the  ratio 

—;   where   v  is  the  vibration  rate  of  the  lower  tone,  v^  that  of 

the  higher,  x  a  simple  whole  number,  and  ■}■>  —  Ü-     With  x^o, 

the  interval  becomes  an  octave. — If  this  law  holds,  the  double  octave 
(i  :  4)  has  the  same  degree  of  hision  as  the  octave,  the  twelfth  (1  :  3) 
the  same  as  the  fifth,  the  tenth  (2  :  5)  the  same  as  the  major  third, 
etc.  But,  in  the  author's  observation,  these  results  do  not  accord  with 
the  facts.  While  the  relative  degree  of  fusion  remains  the  same  for 
intervals  beyond  the  octave  that  it  is  for  corresponding  connections 
within  the  octave,  all  the  intervals  of  the  former  kind  stand  upon  a 
somewhat  lower  level  of  fusion  than  their  less  remote  correlates.  In 
other  words,  the  double  octave  possesses  a  higher  degree  of  fusion 
than  the  twelfth,  the  twelfth  than  the  tenth,  etc.,  but  the  double  octave 
in  its  tum  fuses  less  well  than  the  octave,  the  twelfth  than  the  fifth, 
etc.  No  more  positive  statement  can  be  made  at  present  of  the 
relation  between  the  fusion  degrees  of  intervals  beyond  the  octave 
and  those  of  connections  within  the  octave. 

The  dÜTerence  between  the  various  discriminable  degrees  of  fusion 
seems  to  increase  with  increase  of  the  fusion  itself  The  difference 
between  the  fusion  of  the  octave  and  that  of  the  fifth  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  fusion  difference  of  the  fifth  and  the  fourth. 

As  the  different  degrees  of  fusion  do  not  appear  to  stand  in  any 
uniform  relation  to  the  relative  differences  of  vibration  rate,  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  the  phenomena  of  this  Section  by  reference  to  the 
physical  composition  of  the  sound  waves,  differences  of  tonal  pitch, 
or  other  extraneous  facts.  Hence  we  have  no  choice  but  to  conclude 
that  the  dependency  of  tonal  fusion  upon  the  quality  of  the  com- 
ponents ia  a  problem  for  pinely  psychological  or  psychophysical 
solution. 
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%  4S.    The  Dependency  of  Tonal  Fusion  upon  the 
Intensity  of  the  Components. 

1.  Two  questions  fall  to  be  considered  under  this  heading:  Üiat 
of  the  influence  of  the  absolute,  and  that  of  the  influence  of  the  re- 
lative intensity  of  components  upon  tonal  fusion.  As  a  general  rule, 
alteration  of  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  primary  tones  does  not 
appear  to  affect  the  degree  of  fusion,  provided  that  their  relative 
intensity  remains  constant.  If  two  tuning-forks,  whose  tones  constitute 
a  definite  musical  interval,  are  sounded  at  approximately  equal  inten- 
sities, and  allowed  to  *die  away',  there  is  no  noticeable  alteration  in 
the  fusion.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  resonance  boxes  upon 
which  the  two  forks  stand  are  closed,  or  alternately  opened  and  closed 
by  a  sliding  shutter,  care  being  taken  that  the  closure  is  equally 
effective  in  both  cases:  the  absolute  diminution  and  reinforcement  of 
the  intensity  of  the  tones  are  indifferent  for  the  total  fusion  effect.  The 
law  is,  then,  that  tonal  fusion  is  independent  of  the  absolute  intensity 
of  the  components.  There  are,  however,  upper  and  lower  deviations 
from  it  (cf.  §  44.  2);  if  the  two  components  are  very  intensive  oi 
extremely  weak,  the  clang  makes  an  impression  of  greater  unitariness, 
and  analysis  is  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  tonal  fusion  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
dependent  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  the  components.  This  is 
easily  proved  by  experiments  with  tuning-forks;  if  one  resonance  box 
is  closed,  while  the  other  remains  open,  the  clang  becomes  distinctly 
more  unitary,  i.e.,  the  degree  of  fusion  is  increased.  And  the  character 
of  the  total  impression  alters  at  the  same  time.  If  the  intensities  stand 
in  the  ratio  i :  i,  i.e,,  if  the  components  are  of  equal  absolute  inten- 
sity,^ the  two  tones  contained  in  the  interval  are  of  equal  import- 
ance in  perception ;  but  if  the  components  are  of  unequal  absolute 
intensity,  the  total  impression  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  more  inten- 
sive tone,  so  that  the  weaker  is  more  or  less  effectually  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  mere  attribute  of  the  stronger.  It  gives  a  certain 
colouring,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  to  the  predominant  tone  of 
the  complex,  and  the  unitariness  of  the  resultant  fusion  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distinctness  of  its  specific  quality  within  the  tonal 
connection. — The  most  favourable  conditions  of  analysis  are,  tlierefore» 
given  with  equal  absolute  intensity  of  the  components.  We  cannot  at 
present,   however,  obtain  any  exact  formulation  of  the  law  of  change 

^  It  must  bo   remembered   in  this  connection  that  equal  intensities  of  tonal  stimuli 
are  not  necessariJiy  correlated  with  equal  intensities  of  sensation:  cf.  §  24.  5. 
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of  fusion  d^;ree  with  vaiiation  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  compo- 
nent tones.  Two  questions  in  particular  must  be  left  for  the  future 
to  decide.  We  cannot  say  whether  Weber's  law  exerts  an  influence 
upK>n  the  course  of  fusion  change,  or  how  it  is  affected  by  the  quali- 
tative differences  already  mentioned  (§  44). 

3.  (i)  The  best  illustration  of  an  alteration  of  tonal  fusion  with 
variation  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  components  is  fumislied  hy  clang 
colour  (§  14.  4).  The  fundamental  in  a  simple  clang  is  ordinarily  more 
intensive  than  the  overtones,  while  these  again  diffcr  intensively  among 
themselves.  Every  musical  instrument  p(  assesses  a  specific  clang  colour, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  peculiarity  is  due  to  difibr- 
ences  in  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  overtones  contained  in  the 
clang.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  fundamental  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive determinant  of  the  character  of  the  total  impression.  A  clang 
which  is  rich  in  overtones,  especially  if  it  bel(^ng^?  to  the  lower  region 
of  the  scale,  seems  higher  than  a  simple  tuning  fork  tone  whose  pitch 
is  the  fundamental  of  the  clang.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
first  overtone  of  a  clang  is  subjectively  more  intensive  than  the  fun- 
damental; we  have  seen  that  higher  tones  in  general  are  sensed  as 
more  intensive  than  lower  tones  of  the  same  vibration  amj)litude 
(§  24.  5).  Moreover,  the  overtones  of  a  clang  are  not  all  equally  easy 
of  analysis.  Certain  of  the  higher  overtones  are  often  particularly  dis- 
tinct: thus  in  the  clang  of  a  reed-pipe,  whose  fundamental  is  the  c 
of  128  vibrations,  the  fourth  overtone  (the  e"  of  640  vibrations)  is  more 
easily  cognised  than  the  third  (the  c"  of  512  vibrations).  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  in  this  fact  a  reference  to  the  qualitative  degree  of 
fusion.  Hence  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  odd 
numbered  overtones,  other  things  equal,  are  easier  of  analysis  than 
the  even  numbered  immediately  before  tliem  (cf.  §  46.  4). 

4.  The  unitariness  of  the  clang  has  been  variously  explained,  (i) 
Helmholtz,  in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Lehre  von  den  Tonenip- 
findungen^  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  customary  association.  We 
are  accustomed,  he  said,  to  look  upon  a  sum  of  sensations  as  the 
sign  of  a  single  object;  and  the  ability  to  resolve  this  sign  into  its 
elements  comes  only  with  special  practice  and  a  gradual  acquisition 
ol  knowledge.  The  clang  of  the  violin  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  violin, 
the  clang  of  the  piano  characteristic  of  the  piano,  and  the  unitariness 
of  the  object  suggests  a  unitary  apprehension  of  its  clangs.  This 
view  is  certainly  incorrect  For  [a)  it  has  never  been  observed  that 
the  reference  of  a  clang  to  an  object  ceases  at  the  moment  when  some 
one  of  its  overtones  becomes  audible,  {b)  Again,  the  musician,  who 
is  familiar  with  instruments,  is  better  able,  as  a  general  rule,  to  analyse 
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their  clangs  than  the  unmusical  person,  whose  ignorance  may  entirely 
prevent  him  from  referring  a  given  clang  to  a  particular  instrument. 
{c)  Again,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  one  overtone  is  audible, 
all  the  rest  are  at  once  perceived,  although  the  connection  of  the 
clang  is  broken  by  the  first  step  in  its  analysis  and  its  reference  to 
an  object  thereby  made  impossible.  (</)  And  lastly,  the  principle  is 
in  any  case  inadequate  to  the  unitariness  of  total  impression  in  a 
compound  clang,  in  which,  nevertheless,  precisely  the  same  phenomena 
recur,  with  a  simple  difference  of  quantity,  (ii)  Helmholtz  subsequently 
gave  up  this  view  for  another,  in  which  the  problem  of  the  clang  is 
inverted.  Instead  of  seeking  reasons  for  the  unitariness  of  the  impres- 
sion, he  now  attempts  to  explain  the  possibility  of  its  anal3rsis.  The 
explanation  hinges  upon  the  alleged  empirical  fact,  that  if  overtones 
are  to  be  analysed  out  of  a  clang,  they  must  previously  have  been 
perceived  separately.  But  it  follows  from  what  we  have  already  said 
of  the  purity  of  overtones  when  heard  (§  43.  4)  that  this  rule  is  not 
without  exceptions ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  apply  only  to  a  portion 
of  the  phenomena  under  consideration  (§  47.  8). 

5.  (iii)  Another  view  makes  the  clang  the  psychical  resultant  of 
simultaneous  nervous  stimuli,  one  or  other  of  which  may  be  brought 
to  perception  by  a  special  direction  of  the  attention.  We  need  not 
here  enter  into  the  question  whether  this  interpretation  of  the  facts 
is  adequate  as  a  theory  of  tonal  fusion  itself.  It  is  preferable,  in 
any  event,  to  consider  the  clang  simply  as  a  particular  form  or  degree 
of  the  general  phenomenon  of  fusion,  (iv)  And  lastly,  an  attempt 
has  quite  recently  been  made  to  explain  clang  colour  by  the  ascrip- 
tion of  an  analogous  characteristic,  tone  colour,  to  simple  tones.  The 
difference  between  a  dull  and  a  clear  clang  can  only  be  explained, 
it  is  urged,  by  the  attribution  of  a  certain  clearness  or  dulness  to  the 
separate  tones.  Tone  colour  varies  with  tone  pitch,  and  the  resultant 
of  the  colours  of  the  individual  tones  is  clang  colour.  Such  a  view 
obviously  gives  up  all  the  advantages  of  the  concept  of  fusion. 
The  character  of  the  total  impression  is  necessarily  different  from 
that  of  the  separate  components;  and  a  unitariness  of  certain 
clangs  is  implicit  in  the  very  idea  of  fusion,  since  fusion,  according 
to  circumstances,  has  all  degrees,  up  to  a  complete  impossibility  of 
analysis.  But  the  fact  that  a  sensation  cannot  be  qualitatively  analysed 
out  of  a  complex  of  impressions  can  never  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  it  is  not  present:  each  of  the  components  must  be  imagined  to 
contribute  a  certain  share  to  the  total  impression.  All  the  separately 
imperceptible  overtones  of  a  clang  contribute  something,  as  their 
intensity    and    quality   allow,    to    the    perception    of  the   whole;  and 
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the    sum    of    these    contributions    constitutes   what    we    call    clang 
colour. 

6.  We  are  thus  led  by  our  discussion  of  the  clang  to  the  consider- 
ation of  an  important  fact  of  general  psychology,  that  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  iinnoticed  components  in  the  total  effect  of  a  connection  of 
conscious  processes.  We  might,  perhaps,  use  the  word  unconscious  to 
denote  these  components,  and  so  find  a  place  for  the  term,  which  we 
have  hitherto  avoided,  in  our  description  of  psychical  phenomena. 
Nothing  could  be  objected  to  this  usage  if  the  observations  which  we 
are  here  describing  had  furnished  the  sole  reason  for  the  origination 
and  application  of  the  concept  As  ordinarily  employed,  however,  it 
includes  processes,  whose  very  existence  is  not  attested  by  introspec- 
tion, but  which  are  merely  the  results  or  the  postulates  of  certain 
philosophical  reflections.  Some  authr)rs,  e.g.^  have  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  'pure'  psychology, — and  *pure'  psychological  exposition  and  dis- 
cussion require  the  aid  of  unconscious  intermediaries;  others  have 
interpreted  the  principle  of  psychophysical  parallelism  to  mean  that 
an  unbroken  chain  of  psychical  processes  must  be  correlated  with  the 
uninterrupted  cc^ntinuum  of  physical.  The  'unconscious'  which  is 
reached  in  this  way  is  not  only  unknown  to  introspection  as  a  specific 
process,  but  does  not  either  betray  its  existence  by  any  sort  of  modi- 
fication of  the  material  of  perception.  For  ourselves,  who  believe  that 
an  empirical  psychology  must  and  can  hold  aloof  from  the  acceptance 
of  any  such  metempirical  concept,  an  'unconscious'  is  pos  iblc  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  constituent  of  a  connection  of  elements,  which 
contributes  something  to  the  total  impression,  but  is  not  separately 
perceptible.  The  'unconscious',  in  this  meaning  of  the  word,  is 
characteristic  of  the  activity  of  two  processes,  fusion  and  attention 
(§  7^-  3)*  Just  as  in  the  clang  the  various  overtones  which  accom- 
pany the  fundamental  combine  to  form  a  total  impression  (clang 
colour),  the  cognition  of  whose  individual  constituents  presents  more 
or  less  of  difficulty,  so  in  the  consciousness  of  a  given  moment  all 
those  various  processes  upon  which  the  attention  is  not  directed  con- 
stitute an  unanalysed  whole,  the  background,  as  it  were,  of  the  favoured 
process  placed  at  the  fixation  point  of  attention. 

7.  Clang  colour  is  not  the  only  normal  instance  of  a  dependency 
of  tonal  fusion  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  the  components.  The 
same  phenomenon  can  be  observed  (2)  in  compound  clangs,  in 
which  the  simple  clangs  that  carry  the  melody  are  made  especially 
intensive.  When  an  air  is  sung  to  a  continuous  harmonic  accompani- 
ment, the  voice  stands  out  most  clearly  in  virtue  of  its  relative 
intenhincation,  while  the   tones  accompanying  it  combine  to  form  a 
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total  impression  which  is  comparatively  little  analysed.  We  may. 
therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  fusion  is  more  complete, 
the  greater  the  relative  difference  of  the  component  intensities. 
(3)  Another  instance  is  furnished  by  what  are  called  combination  tones^ 
which  are  of  two  kinds:  difference  tones  and  summation  tones.  The 
vibration  rate  of  the  former  is  given  by  the  difference  between  the 
vibration  rates  of  the  primary  tones,  that  of  the  latter  by  their  sum. 
Thus,  if  two  tones  are  given  whose  vibration  rates  are  256  and  384, 
we  shall  have  a  difference  tone  of  128  and  a  simimation  tone  of  640. 
Both,  and  the  summation  tones  in  particular,  are  relatively  weak. 
Hence  they  were  not  discovered  until  very  late, —the  difference  tones  in 
the  eighteenth  and  the  summation  tones  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nothingis  knownwith  certaintyof  their  objective  origination.  Helmholtz, 
it  is  true,  has  shown  by  calculation  that  both  kinds  of  combination  tones 
are  produced  by  the  interference  of  two  different  tone  waves.  But  we 
do  not  know  in  what  relation  these  secondary  waves  stand  to  the 
auditory  apparatus;  and  the  fact  that  difference  tones  can  be  fairly 
distinctly  heard  where  the  primary  tones  are  relatively  weak  is  an 
indication  that  the  condition  of  their  production  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  simply  and  solely  in  the  formation  of  resultant  vibrations, — which 
are  set  up  only  when  the  primary  sound  waves  are  intensive.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  recently  suggested  that  the  difference  tones  are  in 
reality  heat  tones,  i,e.,  tones  arising  from  the  recurrence  of  beats  at 
a  certain  rapidity.  Beats  (§  14.  3)  are  intensive  fluctuations,  which 
are  perceived  with  especial  clearness  when  the  difference  between  the 
vibration  rates  of  the  primary  tones  is  but  slight.  Their  number 
tallies  exactly  with  this  difference  of  vibration  rate,  since  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  intensity,  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  tone,  are 
dependent  for  their  frequency  upon  the  periods  of  the  two  sound 
waves.  If  the  difference  is  increased,  the  rate  of  succession  of  the 
intensive  fluctuations  will  also  be  increased,  and  we  may  ultimately 
have  a  third  tone  whose  pitch  is  defined  by  the  nimiber  of  beats 
in  the  second. 

8.  If  the  vibration  rates  of  the  two  beating  tones  are  but  slightly 
different,  we  ordinarily  hear  a  single  tone  which  sounds  alternately 
stronger  and  weaker.  With  a  more  considerable  difference  of  vibration 
rates,  we  sense  the  separate  tones,  their  beats,  and  also  a  new,  third 
tone.  This  tone  cannot  be  termed  either  a  beat  tone  or  a  difference 
tone,  as  its  vibration  rate  lies  midway  between  the  rates  of  the  primary 
waves.  It  appears  to  suffer  most  of  all  from  the  fluctuations  in  intensity. 
We  may  conjecture  (and  the  conjecture  is  in  accordance  with  auditory 
theory)   tliat  the  tone  arises  from  a  co-excitation  of  the  parts  of  the 
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auditoi7  Appantus  lying  midway  between  die  seosoiy  fibtes  whidi 
Bubsarvfl  the  perception  of  the  priraaiy  tones. 

In  all  probability,  difference  tones  are  differently  originated  from 
beat  tones.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this  view,  (a)  Difference 
tones  are  relatively  distinct  in  consonant  intervals  which  give"  no 
perceptible  beats,  (i)  Difference  tones  require  for  their  production 
an  equal  absolute  intensity  of  the  primary  tones,  whereas  a  difference 
of  this  absolute  intensity  is  the  most  favourable  cundilion  for  the 
formation  of  beat  tones.  It  has  been  similarly  conjectured  that 
summation  tones  are  simply  high  overtones,  and  not  new  formations. 
But  the  most  recent  observations  seem  to  show  that  they  are  clearly 
audible  under  circumstances  which  hardly  admit  of  the  origination  of 
noticeable  overtones.  Thus,  if  the  primary  tones  stand  in  the  ratio 
t  :  ro,  the  tenth  overtone  of  the  lower  dang  will  be  hardly  perceptible, 
and  yet  a  tone  corresponding  to  its  relative  vibration  rate,  11,  is 
heard  with  comparative  distinctness  when  the  two  are  sounded  together. 
There  are  also  summation  and  difference  tones  of  the  second,  third, 
etc.,  order,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  first  order  which  we  have 
mentioned  hitherto.  A  difference  tone  of  the  second  order  is  produced 
when  the  difference  tone  of  the  first  order  forms  a  difference  tone 
with  one  of  the  primaries.  The  combination  tones  of  these  higher 
orders  are  not  always  weaker  than  those  of  the  first  order.  We 
cannot  here  enter  into  the  further  details  of  the  subject. 


§  46.     The  Dependency  of  Tonal  Fusion  upon  the 
Number  of  the  Components. 

I.  In  the  previous  Section  we  confined  ourselves  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  cases  of  the  fusion  of  two  components,  although  tlic  iiistiinres 
of  a  fundamental  with  its  overtones,  and  of  two  primaries  with  llieir 
combination  tones,  took  us  beyond  the  limit  of  composition  of  the 
simple  musical  interval.  So  far,  however,  we  have  only  been  interested 
to  determine  the  influence  of  intensity  in  these  connections.  We  must 
now  enter  upon  a  sj^tematic  investigation  into  the  changes  of  fusion  degree 
caused  by  the  addition  of  a  t^ird  tone,  of  approximately  equal  absolute 
intensity,  to  the  two  tones  constituting  an  interval.  A  tonal  connection 
which  consists  of  more  than  two  simultaneously  sounding  tones  is  called 
a  chord.  It  is  of  especial  importance  to  discover  whether  the  influence 
of  the  number  of  components  is  dependent  upon  the  purity  of  the 
selected  tones,  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  modified  in  any  way  by 
cbng  colour.     It  seems  to  follow  from  the  observations  of  Stumpf  and 
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of  the  author,  as  well  as  from  the  facts  of  musical  practice,  that  the 
clang  colour  of  the  fundamentals  contained  in  a  chord  is  ordinarily 
indifferent.  The  rule  is  at  least  so  far  true,  that  the  relations  obtain- 
ing between  fusion  and  niunber  of  components  in  different  compound 
clangs  remain  relatively  the  same;  although  the  degree  of  fusion, 
absolutely  regarded,  is  usually  higher  in  clangs  than  in  simple  tones. 
This  fact  simplifies  our  investigation  very  considerably.  The  problem 
reduces  itself  to  that  of  the  relative  modification  of  the  various  degrees 
of  tonal  fusion  by  the  number  of  components.  In  particular  cases, 
where  certain  overtones  are  very  intensive,  the  degree  of  fusion  will 
be  dependent,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  of  these  overtones,  as  well 
as  upon  the  number  of  the  fundamentals;  but  such  cases  are  excep- 
tional. 

2.  If  we  strike  on  the  piano  the  notes  c-g^c'  in  the  middle  r^on  of 
the  tonal  scale,  we  have  fusions  of  octave  and  fourth  for  the  upper  c\ 
of  octave  and  fifth  for  the  lower  r ,  and  of  fifth  and  fourth  for  the  g. 
Each  of  the  tones  seems  more  distinct  in  this  connection  than  in  the 
simple  intervals  c-c'  or  c-g.  On  the  other  hand,  g  and  c'  are  heard 
more  distinctly  in  the  interval  g-d  than  in  the  chord.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  connection  f-g-c^-  Here  we  have  fusions  of  second  and  sixth 
for  /;  the  tone  is  less  distinct  than  in  the  interval  f-g,  and  more 
distinct  than  in  the  interval  /-(f.  For  g  we  have  fusions  of  second 
and  fifth;  the  tone  is  clearer  than  in  the  fifth  g-tf,  and  less  cleai 
than  in  the  second  f-g.  From  these  and  similar  facts  wc  may  draw 
the  general  conclusion  that  where  more  than  one  interval  is  given 
a  mean  degree  of  fusion  is  the  result.  The  better  fusion  seems  able 
partly  to  compensate  the  worse,  and  the  worse  partly  to  offset  the 
better.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  for  musical  effect;  the  dis- 
sonant intervals  are  made  far  less  harsh  by  combination,  and  can  thus 
be  employed  with  greater  aesthetic  advantage.  For  instance,  the  chord 
of  the  sixth,  d-fg-b  (the  ordinary  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
seventh)^  shows  but  little  trace  of  the  unpleasant  roughness  of  the 
fusion  of  the  second. 

3.  The  same  law  obtains  beyond  the  limits  of  the  octave  that 
holds  within  it.  The  combination  of  several  tones  or  clangs  gives  rise 
to  a  mean  degree  of  fusion,  the  resultant  of  the  fusion  degrees  pre- 
dicable  of  the  component  intervals  as  such.  If  the  number  of  com- 
ponents is  at  all  largely  increased,  an  extraneous  factor  intervenes  to 
prevent  analysis, — the  narrow  range  of  our  attention,  i.e.,  our  inability 
to  observe  and  judge  a  large  number  of  simultaneous  processes  with  any 
degree  of  uniformity.  We  therefore  restrict  our  inquiry  into  the  influence 
of  the  number  of  components  upon  fusion  to  the  simplest  case  of  a  con- 
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nection  of  thne  tooes  or  clangs.  Here,  too,  we  can  naturaUy  hope  to 
discover  really  vaUd  laws  only  when  we  have  made  accurate  quan- 
titative measurements  of  the  degrees  of  fusion.  In  all  probability  the 
number  of  components  will  then  be  found  to  admit  of  very  consider- 
able increase,  since  the  capacity  of  analysis  must  be  specially  tested 
for  all  the  separate  constituents  of  the  connection,  A  procedure  which 
might  be  serviceable  in  this  regard  would  consist  in  the  determination 
of  the  intensity  which  a  component  must  possess  if  it  is  to  be  heard 
out  from  its  connection.  At  present,  the  application  of  any  such 
method  is  prevented  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  practicable 
objective  measurement  of  tonal  intensity, 

4.  The  clang,  again,  furnishes  one  of  tlie  best  illustrations  of  a 
fusion  of  several  tones.  We  have  already  sijoken  of  the  induence  of 
relative  component  intensity  in  the  connection  of  fundamental  and 
overtones  (§  45),  But  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  dilTiculty 
which  certain  of  the  latter  present  to  analysis  is  not  wholly  attributable 
to  their  relative  weakness,  but  is  partly  due  to  the  high  degrees  of 
fusion  which  occur  among  the  overtones  themselves,  or  at  least  among 
the  first  few  of  them.  The  ratios  of  the  vibration  rates  of  fundamental 
and  successive  overtones  are  expressed,  of  course,  by  the  series  of 
simple  whole  numbers,  i;  2:  3;  4:  5:  6,  etc.  (cf.  §  14).  The  first 
half-dozen  partial  tones  obviously  stand  upon  a  high  level  of  fusion  :  we 
have  the  octave,  fifth,  fourth,  major  and  minor  thirds,  twelfth,  etc 
This  also  explains  the  fact  that  certain  overtones  can  be  more  dis- 
tinctly heard  than  others:  they  fuse  less  perfectly  with  llie  fundamental, 
the  predominant  tone  in  the  clang  (cf  §  45.  3),  Stumpf  asserts  that 
the  degree  of  fusion  of  two  clangs  is  the  same  with  that  of  two  tones, 
whose  pitch  is  that  of  the  fundamentals  ol  the  clangs.  But  the  iic«' 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  (a)  A  simple  comparison  of  an  interval  as 
given  by  the  tuning  forks  with  the  same  inten*al  as  composed  ol  the 
clangs  of  two  reed  pipes  shows  that  clang  fusii  m  is  greater  than  tonal 
fusion.  {§)  Moreover,  the  fusion  of  two  clangs  of  equal  pitch  of  fun- 
damental but  different  clang  colour  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  fusion  of  two  clangs  of  the  same  fundamental  and  like  clang  colour, 
or  with  that  of  simple  and  qualitatively  similar  tones.  In  the  two 
latter  cases,  the  fusion  is  simply  intensive,  and  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible to  analyse  the  total  impression  into  its  components,  or  at  least 
(in  the  instance  of  the  clangs)  to  separate  the  two  fundamentals;  in 
the  first  case,  the  fundamentals  can  be  easily  held  apart  in  perception. 
In  a  unison  of  instruments  of  different  clang  colour  the  indiviilual 
clangs  may  quite  well  be  distinguished,  despite  the  likeness  of  their 
fundamentals.    And  a  clang  octave,  in  the  same  way.  seems  to  fuse 
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decidedly  better  than  a  tone  octave.^     All  these  examples  tell  against 
Stumpfs  view. 

5.  The  constituents  of  a  compound  clang  are  said  to  be  *  related  * 
when  the  fundamental  of  one  coincides  with  an  overtone  of  the  other, 
when  both  contain  one  or  more  identical  overtones,  or  when  both  are  re- 
ferable to  a  common  fundamental.  In  the  first  two  cases  we  speak  of  a 
direciy  in  the  latter  of  an  indirect  clang  relationship.  The  degree  of 
direct  clang  relationship  is  proportional  to  the  number  and  intensity 
of  the  coincident  overtones.  As  the  intensity  of  the  overtones  de- 
creases with  increase  of  the  number  denoting  their  place  in  the  series, 
direct  relationship  will  be  noticeable  only  in  clangs  the  vibration  rates 
of  whose  fundamentals  are  expressible  by  small  whole  numbers.  And 
as  the  number  of  coincident  overtones  decreases  with  increase  of  the 
distance  of  the  first  coincident  pair  from  their  fundamentals,  the  degree 
of  direct  clang  relationship  will  be  here  determined  by  the  nearness  of 
Ihe  common  overtones,  />.,  again,  by  the  smallness  of  the  pumbers 
expressing  the  vibration  rates  of  the  two  fundamentals.  Indirect 
clang  relationship  is  proportional  to  the  nearness  of  the  common  fun- 
damental to  the  fundamentals  of  the  two  related  clangs.  This  defini- 
tion, again,  makes  the  degree  of  relationship  dependent  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  numbers  giving  the  vibration  rates  of  the  funda- 
mentals ;  a  common  fundamental  must  obviously  lie  nearer  to  clangs 
whose  ratio  is  2  :  3  than  to  clangs  whose  ratio  is  5  :  6,  etc.  It  is 
evident  that  the  series  of  degrees  of  clang  relationship,  obtainable  by 
these  criteria,  is  very  similar  to  the  series  of  grades  of  tonal  fusion 
referred  to  above  (§  44.  2). 

6.  Indeed,  the  earlier  theorists  (Helmholtz  ^  and  Wundt  in  parti- 
cular) have  used  the  principle  of  clang  relationship  to  explain  the 
musical  value  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  harmony  and  disharmony, 
with  or  without  simultaneous  reference  to  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
beats  in  dissonant  intervals  (cf.  §  48.  2,  3).  But  there  are  several 
indications  that  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  phenomena,  (i)  The 
consonance  or  dissonance  of  simple  tones,  and  of  clangs  of  different  clang 
colour,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  clangs  of  the  same  instrument. 

*  If  tuning  forks  are  used,  I  am  always  able  to  cognise  the  two  tones  in  the  in- 
terval of  the  octave,  while  I  am  sometimes  deceived  by  clangs  with  numerous  orer- 
tones.  This  is  perfectly  natural,  since  the  first  overtone  in  a  clang  is  the  octave  of  the 
fundamental,  so  that  when  the  octave  clang  is  given,  this  overtone  is  merely  intensified, 
and  no  new  quality  introduced  with  the  total  impression. 

'  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  course  of  the  present  discussion  that  the  two  degrees  of 
clang  relationship  recognised  by  Helmholtz  arc  only  partially  identical  with  those  dis- 
tinguished by  Wundt  (who  is  followed  in  the  text),  and  that  Helmholtz  employs  them 
principally  for  the  explanation  of  clang  sequence. 
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Thü  can  haidljr  bs  exidiined  by  the  tules  of  clang  relatioiuhip.  We 
should  expect,  according  to  them,  that  intervals  composed  of  pure 
tones,  aüd  conseqaently  containing  no  common  partial  tones,  would 
either  not  be  consonant  or  disaonant  at  all,  or  would  differ  radica.llv  from 
dai%  intervals  in  their  musical  effect ;  and  that  clangs  of  different 
clang  colour,  whose  overtones  differ  in  number,  quality  and  intensity, 
would  vary  very  considerably  in  their  harmonic  oi  disharmonic 
character.  As  was  said  above,  this  is  not  the  case,  (ii)  The  series 
of  fusion  grades  is  not  in  complete  agreement  witli  the  series  of  degrees 
of  clang  relationship ;  and  if  the  intervals  about  which  they  differ  are 
judged  by  the  standard  of  musical  importance,  the  fusion  series  un- 
doubtedly has  the  advantage.  Thus  the  clangs  of  the  twelfth  are 
more  closely  related  than  those  of  the  double  octave.  In  the  former, 
the  first  and  second  partial  tones  of  the  higher  clang  coincide  with  the 
third  and  sixth  of  the  lower;  in  the  latter,  the  first  and  second  of 
the  higher  with  the  fourth  and  eighth  of  the  lower.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  double  octave  possesses  a  higher  degree  of  fusion  than  the 
twelfth.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  regarded  in  music 
as  the  more  consonant  interval.  Or  again :  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  in  clang  relationship  between  the  clangs  of  the  minor  third 
and  those  of  the  minor  seventh.  In  the  former,  the  sixth  partial  lone 
of  the  deeper  clang  coincides  with  the  fifth  of  the  higher ;  in  the 
latter,  the  seventh  partial  tone  of  the  deeper  with  the  fourth  of  the 
higher.  But  the  minor  third  is  a  distinctly  better  fusion  than  the  minor 
seventh.  Here  again,  mu3lcal  harmonics  are  on  the  side  of  fusinn. 
(iii)  Lastly,  the  degrees  of  clang  relationship,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  indirect  relationship,  seem  to  be  intellectual  constructions  rathei 
than  sensible  relations.  As  there  are  no  such  things  as  undertones, 
the  common  fundamental,  the  nearne-;s  or  remoteness  of  which  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  indirect  clang  relation^hiji,  can  be  given  only  as 
a  difference  tone  or  as  a  concomitant  ti>ne  sensation  associatively  excited. 
These  tones  are  invariably  too  weak,  a-s  the  common  partial  tones  also 
very  frequently  are,  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  thei-relic  basis  for  tlie 
obvious  differences  of  harmony  and  disharmony. 

J.  An  especial  importance  attaches  to  the  two  great  chord  systems 
at  present  employed  in  polyphonic  music,  the  major  and  the  minor, 
or,  as  they  were  originally  called,  hard  and  soft  {Germ,  t/ur  and 
mo/f).  As  at  first  applied,  these  names  did  not  refer  to  a  difference 
in  the  compound  clangs,  but  were  simply  diifcrent  terms  in  musical 
nomenclature,  indicating  a  difference  of  scale.  The  sequence  f-g-a-tb 
(Ä  durum)  was  designated  hard;  and  the  sequence /-^-a-!>i  {b  molle) 
soft.     It  is   evident  that   the  two  words  were  primarily  used  in  quite 
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different  meanings  from  those  which  they  bear  in  modem  music;  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  when  we  are  tempted  to 
draw  an  infeience  from  the  original  names  to  the  character  and 
musical  effect  of  the  chords.  If  we  compare  the  pure  sensible  rela- 
tions of  the  major  chord,  c-e-g,  with  those  of  the  minor  chord, 
c-^C'gy  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  total  impression  is  harsher, 
less  '  soft ',  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  The  minor  chord  is 
evidently  a  worse  fusion  than  the  major  (cf.  the  results  of  experiments 
upon  their  reaction  times,  quoted  above,  §  43.  8).  On  the  relation- 
ship theory,  this  difierence  of  major  and  minor  is  referred  to  the 
differences  of  direct  and  indirect  relationship.  The  first  common 
overtone  of  c-e-g  is  the  ninth  overtone  of  g^  />.,  lies  three  octaves  and 
a  third  above  the  fundamental  of  the  highest  clang.  The  first  common 
overtone  of  c-^e-g  is  the  third  overtone  of  g,  i,e,,  lies  a  double  octave 
above  it.  The  distances  of  the  common  fundamentals  of  the  two 
chords  from  c  stand  in  the  reverse  relation.  As  the  degree  of  direct 
clang  relationship  is  ordinarily  more  important  than  that  of  indirect 
it  would  follow  that  the  minor  chord,  whose  clangs  are  more  closely 
related  directly,  is  the  better  harmony.  This  conclusion,  again,  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  of  tonal  fusion 
do  not  either  furnish  any  valid  explanation  of  the  difierence  of  major 
and  minor,  except  on  the  assumption  (which  is  no  more  than  an 
assumption)  that  the  serial  order  of  the  degrees  of  tonal  fusion,  1.^., 
the  pitch  of  their  separate  components,  has  a  determining  influence 
upon  the  total  impression.  For  we  have  precisely  the  same  grades  of 
fusion  in  the  connection  c-^e-g  that  we  have  in  the  major  chord 
c-e-g.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  minor  third  comes  first  in  the 
minor,  and  the  major  third  first  in  the  major.  The  assimiption 
would,  therefore,  be  that  the  degree  of  fusion  of  a  chord  varies  with 
the  position  of  its  constituent  degrees  of  fusion  within  the  tonal 
scale;  decreasing  when  the  worse  degrees  are  the  lower,  and  increasing 
when  they  are  the  higher. 

§  47.    Other  Conditions  and  Phenomena  of  Tonal  Fusion. 

I.  (i)  {a)  The  analysis  of  a  connection  of  two  tones  is  so  fiar 
dependent  upon  the  distance  which  separates  them  upon  the  tonal 
scale  that  their  discriminability  ceases  at  a  certain  lower  limit  of  dif- 
ference of  vibration  rate.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  difference  limen 
is  considerably  larger  lor  simultaneous  than  for  successive  tones.  In 
this  regard,  however,  individual  differences  are  especially  marked.  Un- 
musical persons  have  been  foimd  who  were  incapable  of  analysing 
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an  iotnnl  eompowd  of  two  tones  more  than  an  octave  apart.  It 
cannot,  of  oottnei  be  said  without  qualificatioa  that  the  Eacility  of 
analyna  of  two  tones  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diflerence  between 
them.  Such  a  rule  would  not  be  reconcilable  with  the  existence  of 
qualitative  d^iees  of  fusion  (§  44.  2, 4).  Here  as  elsewhere,  different 
factors  cross  one  another  (cf.  §  46.  4),  and  their  special  influence 
cannot  always  be  traced  in  the  particular  case.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fact  that  the  qualitative  sensible  discrimination  is  diminished  when 
the  stimuli  are  simultaneously  given  points  unequivocally  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  general  concept  of  fusion, 

2.  Many  persons  hear  the  same  tone  differently  with  the  two  ears, 
although  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  (act  as  long  as  the  difference 
of  quality  does  not  exceed  a  certain  UmiL  The  abnormality  (dipla- 
cusis)  may  be  restricted  to  a  single  ear,  may  be  transitory  or  chronic, 
and  may  be  confined  to  definite  parts  of  the  tonal  scale  or  co-ex- 
tensive with  it.  Stumpf  found  that  the  difference  between  two  tuning 
forks  held  to  the  two  ears  might  be  increased  to  twelve  vibrations, 
if  beats  were  avoided  {i.e.,  if  the  tones  were  kept  at  a  coniparativety 
low  intensity),  before  the  difference  of  pitch  became  noticeable.  The 
purity  of  the  impression  was  not  markedly  impaired  until  the  differ- 
ence had  reached  twenty  vibrations.  The  limen  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  tonal  scale  {where  the  experiments  were  made)  would  accord- 
ingly amount  to  some  sixteen  vibrations,  i.e.,  would  be  about  fifty 
limes  as  great  as  the  limen  for  successive  tones.  The  absolute  sensible 
discrimination  appears  to  decrease  continuously  under  these  conditions 
with  increase  of  pitch,  while  the  relative  increases  from  the  lower 
to  the  middle  region  and  decreases  from  the  middle  region  upward. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  ubser\'ations  should  be  systemaiicaMy 
repeated.*     A  curious  point  which  they  have  brought   to  light  is  the 

fact  that  the  discrimination  of  simultaneously  sounded  tones  which  lie 
near  one  another  on  the  scale  is  easier  with  clangs  containing  numer- 
ous overtones  than  with  simple  tones.  This  di\'ergence  from  the  rule 
(§  46.  4)  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  mediation  of  noticeable 
differences  by  the  more  intensive  overtones  of  the  clangs. 

3.  {b)  Under  the  head  of  spatial  relations  we  may  consider  the 
dependency  of  the  analysis  of  a  tonal  fusion  upon  the  localisation  of 
its  separate  components.  We  have,  of  course,  no  auditor}'  space  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  a  visual  and  tactual  space  {§  4.  3);  the  spatial 
element  in  an  auditory  perception  is  simply  an  associatively  amused 
idea  of  the  direction  and  distance,  i.e.,  of  the  Iciciility,  of  the  source 

1  Occasional  ctperimenls  of  my  own  have  afforded  a  general  confirmation  ol 
Stomprs  rebuilt. 
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of  sound.  This  idea  may  be  definitely  visual  or  tactual;  or  it  ma> 
be  the  unanalysed  substrate  of  an  'immediate  judgment*  (cf.  §  62.  2). 
As  difference  of  localisation  does  not  carry  with  it  an  actual  spatial 
separation  of  the  tones,  its  influence  may  very  well  be  investigated, 
without  prejudice  to  the  character  of  the  fusion  as  such.  The  result 
of  inquiry  is  to  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  analysis  of  a  tonal 
fusion  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  different  localisation  of  its  components. 
Thus,  we  can  follow  the  separate  clangs  in  orchestral  music  much 
more  easily  if  we  have  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  instrument  from  which 
they  proceed,  while  in  the  absence  of  any  such  artificial  aid  to  analysis, 
e.g.,  if  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  harmonic  impression  of  the  whole  is 
far  more  vivid  and  distinct.  Stumpf  had  an  unmusical  subject,  who 
almost  invariably  judged  two  piano  tones  to  be  one,  however  wide 
their  separation  on  the  scale  and  however  dissonant  their  character; 
though  with  successive  stimulation  by  tones  taken  from  the  middle  region 
he  could  generally  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  difference  of  pitch. 
If  two  forks  were  held  to  his  two  ears,  he  could  cognise  the  separate 
tones  in  all  intervals  greater  than  the  major  third.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, that  sensible  discrimination  was  assisted  by  divergent  localisation. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  how  far  this 
whole  phenomenon  was  due  to  direction  of  the  attention,  or,  conse- 
quently, how  far  it  is  attributable  to  divergent  localisation. 

4.  (c)  Two  points  call  for  notice  under  the  rubric  of  temporal 
relations,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  simultaneity  of  the  components  in 
consciousness  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  fusion  in  general,  (ii)  The 
dependency  of  fusion  upon  the  duration  of  the  tones  has  not  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  We  know  that  the  qualitative  sensible  dis- 
crimination is  essentially  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  tonal 
stimulus  (§  15.  4).  As  a  general  rule,  two  vibrations  are  necessary  if 
the  impression  is  to  be  anything  more  than  that  of  a  mere  noise, 
and  about  sixteen  if  the  clearness  of  the  tonal  perception  is  to  be 
maximal.  These  facts  must  certainly  be  of  importance  for  fusion  and 
analysis,  {d)  The  influence  of  partial  tonal  change,  i,e,,  of  continuous 
or  discrete  intensive  and  qualitative  variation  of  a  tone  or  clang  with- 
in a  connection  of  tones  or  clangs,  is  similar  to  that  of  differences 
of  localisation.  Everyone  must  have  noticed  how  strongly  the  attention 
IS  attracted  in  a  concert  by  the  voice  which  carries  the  melody.  The 
singer's  voice,  even  if  comparatively  weak,  can  be  heard  without 
special  effort  above  a  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  in  pa.ssages  where 
it  alone  has  to  rise  and  fall,  to  execute  trills  and  runs.  The  fact  that 
the  same  voice  is  obscured  at  once,  if  it  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  a 
single  note,  shows  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  wholly  explicable  by  the 
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mere  allentfoa  of  Üw  dep«e  of  fiuioD.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  consequence 
of  the  analysing  function  of  the  attention.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
single  out  the  particular  voice  from  a  steadily  continuous  compound 
clang  with  the  utmost  strain  of  the  attention.  But  let  the  voice  move, 
while  the  accompaniment  remains  stationary,  and  the  attempt  will  be 
immediately  successful.  Partial  tonal  change,  then,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  factor  in  fusion  analysis. 

5.  There  is,  therefore,  a  good  psychological  rrasun  for  the  iniisii,;il 
rule  that  the  voice  which  carries  the  melody  shall  move  dillcrently 
from  the  clangs  which  form  the  accompiininient.  Wiiere,  for  some 
cause,  the  tempo  of  both  is  precisely  similar,  the  melfidy  is  marked 
off  from  the  concomitant  harmonies  by  a  relative  inten.'^ification  of  its 
tones. — Another  observation  which  belongs  here  is  the  fullowing.  The 
teflecUd  tones  which  we  notice  in  passing  by  an  echoing  «all  or  walking 
through  an  avenue  of  trees,  etc.,  arc  more  distinct  if  the  di.-^f.ince  <>f  the 
reflecting  surface  varies,  i.e.,  if  the  tones  themselves  are  subject  to 
slight  alteration  of  intensity  and  quality.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture 
that  the  Oteads  and  Dryads  of  mythology  had  Iheir  origin  in  the 
observation  of  these  reflected  tones.  Difference  tones  also  become 
more  distinct  when  the  primary  tones  are  .subject  to  slight  fluctua- 
tion, and  they  themselves  consequently  undergo  qualitative  alter- 
ation. 

This  influence  of  partial  change  makes  itself  felt  in  other  sense 
departments:  the  relatively  mobile  constituents  in  a  visual  idea,  e.g., 
are  more  easily  noticed  than  the  relatively  stationary  components. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  it  as  a  principle  oi  general  psychologi- 
cal importance.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  conililions  of  its  origin- 
ation lie  far  back  in  the  course  of  organic  evolution. 

6.  (2)  We  pass  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  ^^nfra/ conditions 
ol  tonal  fusion,  (a)  Most  important  of  these  is  tlic  atlention.  The 
influence  of  attention  upon  the  perception  oi  a  sensation  complex 
is  ordinarily  stated  as  if  its  function  were  exclusively  analytical. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  of  the  attention  upon 
the  particular  tones  in  a  compound  clang  is  the  most  favourable  and 
the  most  frequent  condition  of  their  individual  analysis.  But  attention 
will  serve  equally  well  {in  the  author's  obserxalion)  to  intensify  or 
focus  the  total  impression  of  the  fusion,  to  bring  the  given  interval  as 
such  more  vividly  before  consciousness.  It  is,  therefore,  as  incorrect 
to  ascribe  a  purely  analytical  function  to  attention  as  it  would  be  to 
look  upon  all  analysis  simply  as  its  effect.  The  question  before  us  is 
accordingly  the  question  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  influciirc  of 
attention.     We  will  look  at  a  few  typically  diflevcnt  cases,  and  attempt 
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to  abstract  from  them  a  general  idea  of  the  operation  of  this  factor. 

7.  (i)  The  first  case  to  mention  is  that  of  the  analysis  of  particular 
tones  or  clangs.  We  make  an  effort,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  one  of 
several  equally  intensive  clangs.  If  all  are  weak,  we  notice  that  the 
constituent  to  which  the  attention  is  turned  is  intensified.  If  all  are 
moderately  strong,  it  is  again  relatively  intensified,  though  not  abso- 
lutely: it  seems  rather  that  the  other  tones  or  clangs,  upon  which 
the  attention  is  not  directed,  are  weakened.  Where  the  constituents 
are  of  unequal  intensity,  it  is  possible  by  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion upon  a  weaker  component  to  make  it  stand  out  against  the 
stronger, — again  by  way  of  a  marked  intensification.  In  this  manner, 
individual  overtones  can  be  analysed  from  the  clang  which  contains 
them,  and  successively  brought  to  consciousness.  The  anal3^is  is 
facilitated  by  the  choice  of  a  definite  order  in  which  the  overtones 
shaU  be  taken,  (ii)  The  second  case  which  we  have  to  mention  con- 
sists in  the  attentive  perception  of  a  tonal  connection.  If  a  note  is 
struck  upon  the  piano,  it  is  possible  (in  the  author's  experience)  by  a 
suitable  direction  of  the  attention  to  single  out  whole  intervals  and 
chords  from  among  the  overtones  of  the  clang.  Here  again,  the  tonal 
complex  which  is  specially  distinguished  seems  to  be  relatively  inten- 
sified. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  bring  out  the 
total  impression  of  a  fusion  by  aid  of  the  attention,  if  any  special 
direction  of  it  upon  particular  constituents  is  avoided.  The  most 
striking  fact  here  is  that  the  whole  as  such  obtains  an  increased 
capacity  of  reproduction,  t.e.^  that  it  becomes  effective  for  reproduction 
as  a  unitary  idea.  The  influence  of  attention  is  thus  seen  to  be  exer- 
cised in  two  directions :  it  may  either  relatively  intensify  the  particular 
constituent  upon  which  it  is  directed,  or  increase  the  capacity  of  a 
constituent  or  of  the  total  connection  reproductively  to  determine  the 
course  of  ideation. 

8.  {b)  The  influence  of  practice  and  fatigue  must  also  be  noticed 
Practice,  like  attention,  may  be  operative  in  either  direction — to  fedli- 
tate  the  analysis  of  a  fusion  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  total  impression.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  experience,  of  familiarity  with  the  individual  tones,  for  the 
analysis  of  a  clang  or  compound  clang,  and  of  the  hypothesis  suggested 
by  it— that  the  constituents  of  a  tonal  connection,  if  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  at  all,  must  previously  have  been  perceived  separately 
(§  45'  4)-  This  theory  is  no  more  adequate  than  another,  which  refers 
ease  of  analysis  to  a  reproduction  of  similar  sensations.  It  is  rather 
true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  practice  assists  the  apprehension  both  of 
sensations  and  of  their  connections,  the  separate  or  conjoint  perception 
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of  rimuluneons  impreuioni.  The  assistance  ouisista,  primarily,  in  an 
increased  &dlity  and  accuracy  in  the  assignment  of  the  material  of 
perception  to  its  [dace  within  the  circle  of  ideas,  present  or  available 
(cf.  §  5.  9).  We  must  distinguish  between  general  and  special  practice. 
General  practice  does  not  of  itself  qualify  the  hearer  to  understand 
and  accept  the  novel  and  strange  chords  which  modem  composers  not 
infrequently  employ  to  the  surprise  even  of  the  musical  ear.  Fatigue 
is  apt  to  retard  the  work  of  analysis.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  tones  in  a  clang  or  to  reduce  a  compound 
ctang  to  its  simpler  constituents  when  the  mind  is  fatigued  than  when 
it  is  fresh.  The  effect  of  fatigue,  therefore,  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
the  increase  of  fusion  degree,  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  unitariness 
of  the   total  impression. 

9.  (e)  Expectation  and  Habituation. — Expectation,  in  the  sense  of 
a  preparatory  attention  to  particular  components  of  a  coming  total 
impression,  is  a  further  aid  to  analysis.  It  very  frequently  takes  the 
form  of  internal  song,  i.e.,  the  soundless  innervation  of  the  Iar)'nx  to 
the  position  required  for  the  production  of  a  certain  tonal  quality. 
Some  psychologists  have  supposed  that  the  recollection  of  tones  is 
alt(^ether  dependent  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  motor  excitation. 
The  hypothesis  affords  another  itwtance  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis 
of  a  single  important  condition  (cf  8,  above).  We  find  no  difficulty 
in  recollecting  tones  whose  pitch  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  our  own 
singing  voice;  and  tones  are  far  less  accurately  discriminated  by  help 
of  the  voice  than  they  can  be  by  memory.  Equally  untenable  is  the 
view  which  makes  the  function  of  the  tensor  tympani  or  stapedius  of 
determining  importance  for  expectation.  It  is  quite  true  that  strain 
sensations  of  more  or  less  distinctness  are  aroused  in  the  ear  under 
the  influence  of  expectation.  But  an  accurate  preparatory  attention 
to  tones  of  determinate  quality  is  found  to  be  compatible  with  absence 
of  the  tympanic  membrane.  Expectation  also  serves  to  bring  the  im- 
pression of  the  harmony  as  such  into  clearer  relief.  Here  again,  i.e., 
it  manifests  itself  as  a  particular  form  of  the  attention;  capable,  like 
attention  itself,  of  influencing  the  perception  of  a  tonal  fusion  in  both 
directions.  Habituation  has  a  precisely  similar  effect.  It  lends  an 
added  distinctness  to  the  total  impression  or  to  the  individual  consti- 
tuents of  a  connection,  according  as  one  or  other  has  been  the  object 
of  repeated  judgment  or  perception.  A  particular  consequence  of 
habituation  is  the  formation  of  a  tendency  to  mediate  judgments.  If 
we  know  the  composition  of  a  compound  clang,  we  say  at  once  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  simple  clangs,  without  having  actually  analysed 
the  sensible  relations  in  the  particular  case. 
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lo.  (3)  It  remains  only  to  call  attention  to  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  impression  produced  by  a  tonal  fusion  which  have  not  been  referred 
to  in  the  previous  Sections.  Stumpf  asserts  that  the  pitch  of  a  steadily 
continuous  compound  clang  is  the  pitch  of  its  lowest  tone,  even  though 
this  is  not  absolutely  the  most  intensive  constituent.  Thus,  if  the 
deeper  tone  in  the  octave  be  suppressed,  perception  seems  to  spring 
across  to  the  higher  tone,  whereas  the  silencing  of  the  higher  note 
makes  no  essential  difference  in  sensation.  The  phenomenon  recurs, 
though  less  distinctly,  in  other  intervals,  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
fusion  degree. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rule  holds  (in  the  author's 
experience)  only  for  stimulation  by  clangs  containing  numerous 
overtones.  The  suppression  of  the  fundamental  clang  is  naturally  far 
more  prejudicial  to  the  total  sensation  effect  than  the  silencing  of  a 
higher  clang,  whose  fundamental  coincides  with  some  more  or  less 
distinct  overtone  of  the  lower.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  in  this 
regard  that  where  high  and  low  tones  are  sounded  together,  the  high 
suffer  more  by  a  relative  intensification  of  the  low  than  vice  vena. 

Again,  the  apparent  difference  of  pitch  between  the  components  of 
a  connection  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  interval  which  it  represents. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  distance  between  two  tones  seems  to  be  lessened 
when  they  are  sounded  together ;  but  an  interval  of  low  fusion  degree 
and  of  slight  difference  of  vibration  rate  may  appear  larger  than  one 
of  a  higher  fusion  degree  and  a  greater  objective  difference  of  com- 
ponents. To  an  unmusical  ear,  e.g,,  the  second  may  appyear  larger  than 
the  third,  and  the  third  than  the  fifth.  It  is  plain  that  ease  of  ana- 
lysis is  here  made  tlie  criterion  of  difference. — The  influence  of  fusion 
upon  sensible  discrimination  is  also  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  clangs 
or  noises  of  indefinite  pitch  accommodate  themselves  to  other  impressions 
of  more  definite  character  which  are  given  with  them.  Orchestral 
music  employs  only  two  kettledrum  clangs,  which  are  a  fifth  apart. 
The  dissonances  which  inevitably  arise  (as  they  do  with  the  triangle 
and  the  bass  drum,  for  similar  reasons)  are  rarely  remarked,  because 
the  compensatory  influence  of  fusion  reduces  the  differences  for 
perception. 

§  48.    Theory  of  Tonal  Fusion. 

I.  Very  different  principles  have  been  adduced  in  explanation  of 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  present  Chapter.  Before  it  was  recognised 
that  the  musical  relations  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  harmony  and 
disharmony  could  be  brought  under  the  general  rubric  of  fusion, 
theory  was  simply  concerned  to  account  for  the  agreeableness  or  dis- 
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agnnble&eH  of  Üie  varioni  intervals,  or  to  deduce  the  differences  of 
fmiM'nil  conconl  from  purely  intellectual  conditions.  Thus  Eulei  spoke 
of  an  unconscious  counting  by  the  mind,  and  believed  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  numbeiB  expressing  the  relative  vibration  rates  of  the 
tones  in  different  intervals  exercised  a  definite  influence  upon  their 
perception,  their  harmonic  or  inharmonic  impression.  This  view  has 
been  recently  revived  by  Lipps,  who  seeks  to  give  it  a  psychological 
foundation  by  instancing  the  facility  with  which  two  movements  can 
be  executed  together  when  the  rapidity  of  one  is  a  simple  multiple 
of  that  of  the  other,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  difficulty  presented  by 
more  complicated  ratios.  The  nature  of  an  interval  as  harmonic  or 
inharmonic  is  thus  determined  by  some  .sort  of  unconscious  mental 
reaction  upon  the  simple  or  complex  relations  of  its  component  vibra- 
tion rates. 

2.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  aftective  value  of  the  different 
musical  intervals  was  the  fiist  consideration  in  the  framing  of  this 
theory.  But  it  does  not  enable  us  to  give  any  quantitative  expression 
to  that  value.  The  analogy  of  the  execution  of  movements  in  difierent 
rhythms  breaks  down  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  apply  it.  For  if  it 
held,  very  considerable  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  even  with 
the  ratio  2  :  3,  and  this  considerable  difEculty  should  quickly  become 
excessive  with  increasing  complication.  This  is  not  confirmed,  of 
course,  by  the  actual  pleasingness  or  displeasingness  of  the  intervak. 
And  the  hypothesis  is  inadequate  on  other  grounds.  It  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  different  sensible  relations  of  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  consonances  and  of  the  dissonances.  The  connection  between 
ratio  of  vibration  rates  and  musical  effect,  upon  which  it  insists  so 
strongly,  is  at  most  the  postulate  of  a  theory,  not  the  theory  itself. 

Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  theory  proposed  by 
Helmholtz,  who  makes  the  presence  or  absence  of  beats  in  a  fusion 
of  different  tonal  qualities  the  cause  of  dissonance  or  consonanrc. 
A  flickering  light,  an  intermittent  cutaneous  stimulus,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  beats  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession  are  all  unpleasant. 
The  objection  has  often  been  made  that  even  if  the  explanation  hold 
for  dissonance,  the  delinition  of  consonance  remains  purely  negative. 
It  is  a  more  fundamental  objection  that  the  real  problem  has  been 
altogether  missed.  Consonance  and  dissonance  are  not  used  primarily 
to  denote  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  effect  of  a  compound  clang,  but 
to  specify  the  p)eculiar  interrelations  of  sensations,  i.e.,  the  unitariness 
or  diversity  of  thrir  total  impression. 

3.  It  was  soon  realised  that  explanations  of  this  kind  were  inade- 
quate to  the  great  variety  of  musical  effect.    Subsequent  theories  have 
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for  the  most  part  drawn  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  consoii&nce 
and  dissonance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  harmony  and  disharmony  on 
the  other,  and  have  applied  the  principle  of  clang  relationship  in  their 
explanation  of  the  latter.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  principle  affords 
a  real  theory  of  musical  harmonics,  and  a  theory  which  covers  a 
large  proportion  of  the  facts.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  it, 
too,  must  be  pronounced  inadequate  (§  46.  6;.  Stumpf  was  the  first 
to  suggest  that  the  musical  categories  had  their  psychological  basis  in 
the  phenomena  of  tonal  fusion  (§  43.  8).  On  this  view,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  consonance  and  harmony 
or  dissonance  and  disharmony :  both  may  be  regarded  as  simultaneous 
connections  of  tones. — The  influence  of  beats,  again,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. They  lessen  the  affective  value  of  a  compound  clang  and 
destroy  the  unitariness  of  its  total  impression.  But  they  are  not 
necessarily  implied  in  dissonance,  as  is  shown  by  the  simple  observation 
that  equal  degrees  of  dissonance  may  be  connected  with  a  very 
variable  number  and  intensity  of  beats.  And  where  a  tone  is  heard 
difierently  by  the  two  ears  {dtplacust's),  the  degree  of  dissonance  is 
not  diminished,  although  beats  are  altogether  absent. 

4.  We  find  mention  of  the  fusion  of  tones  in  Herbart's  psychology. 
But  the  Herbartian  concept  is  of  metaphysical  origin,  and  has  a  quite 
different  meaning  from  that  which  we  have  given  to  the  word  fusion. 
When  sensations  which  belong  to  a  single  continuum  meet  within  the 
mind,  Herbart  says,  they  fuse  with  one  another  more  or  less  intensively 
according  to  their  degree  of  opposition.  This  degree  of  opposition  is 
defined  in  terms  of  tlie  semi- tones  of  the  tempered  scale  (§  43. 4).  In  the 
octave  the  relation  of  the  components  is  that  of  complete  antithesis, 
and  the  degree  of  fusion  */i«  (^^^  chromatic  scale  contains  twelve 
tones  within  the  octave).  The  degree  of  opposition  in  the  remaining 
intervals  is  expressed  by  a  fraction,  whose  denominator  is  the  number 
of  semi-tones  from  the  fundamental  to  the  limiting  tone  of  the  interval, 
and  whose  numerator  is  the  number  of  steps  between  this  tone  and 
the  octave  of  tlie  fundamental.  Herbart  is  thus  led  to  the  curious 
result,  e.g.,  that  the  degree  of  opposition  in  the  fifth  (expressed  by  '/•) 
is  seven  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  second  ("/lo  =  V»)-  Since  fusion 
is  inversely  proportional  to  opposition,  the  octave  is  the  worst  and 
the  second  the  best  fusion.  It  is  imnecessary  to  bring  evidence  for 
the  statement  that  this  entire  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
facts.  Herbart  has  obviously  confused  two  processes  which  we  have 
learnt  to  keep  sharply  distinct, — sensible  discrimination  and  fusion.  It 
is  true  in  general  that  the  discriminability  of  successive  tones  increases 
with  increase  of  the  distance  separating  the  qualities  upon  the  tonal 
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scale.    But   in   fusion  other  influences  are  at  work,   which   largely 
compensate  the  differences  of  vibration  rate. 

5.  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  a  purely  psychological  standpoint, 
that  the  similarity  of  two  tones  or  clangs  is  the  condition  of  their 
fusion.  The  rule  would  then  be  that  the  separability  of  two  contents 
simultaneously  present  in  consciousness  is  inversely  proportional  to 
their  degree  of  similarity.  There  can  be  no  doul>t  that  this  view  is 
implicit  in  the  principle  of  clang  relationship :  community  of  fundamental 
or  of  certain  overtones  simply  expresses  a  certain  similarity  between 
the  related  clangs.  But  the  theory  of  similarity,  in  this  sense  of 
partial  identity,  cannot  account  for  the  fusion  of  simple  tones. 
Similarity  may,  therefore,  be  given  a  different  meaning,  which  can 
be  best  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  reference  to  the  octave.  No  one  will 
deny  that  two  tones  whose  vibration  rates  stand  in  the  ratio  i  :  2 
make  a  very  similar  impression  on  consciousness.  Whether  a  succession 
of  clangs  be  played  in  a  higher  or  lower  octave  makes  very  little 
difference  to  their  perception.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
distinct  degrees  of  similarity  within  the  octave.  And  if  it  is  suggested 
that  the  degree  of  fusion  is  a  key  to  the  degree  of  similarity,  the 
question  arises  whether  similarity  is  the  condition  of  fusion  or  fusion 
the  cause  of  the  impression  of  similarity. 

6.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  thus  attaches  to  a  purely  psy- 
chological explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  fusion.  Stumpf  has  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  psychophysical  theory.  And  the  dependency 
of  tonal  fusion  upon  the  quality  of  the  components  seems  to  justify 
his  contention.  The  effects  of  attention,  the  influence  of  relative 
intensity,  etc.,  refer  us  to  conditions  which  obtain  for  all  forms  of 
conscious  contents  as  simultaneously  presented.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  influence  of  the  component  qualities  is  shown  in  the  appearance 
of  wholly  specific  differences  of  fusion  with  alteration  of  the  ratios  of  the 
vibration  rates  of  the  exciting  stimuli  in  a  definite  direction.  Stumpf  has 
accordingly  set  up  a  hypothesis  of  specific  synergy.  There  is  a  specific 
synergy  for  the  octave,  the  fifth,  the  fourth,  in  short  for  all  the  difTercnt 
degrees  of  fusion,  and  its  condition  is  given  with  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  two  specific  excitations  sul)serving  the  sensations  of  the 
tones  composing  the  interval.  Nothing  more  is  gained  by  this  formulation 
than  the  embodiment  of  the  postulate  of  a  psychophysical  theory  in  a 
single  phrase.  In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  impr)s- 
sible  to  read  a  concrete  meaning  into  the  notion  of  *  specific  s}Tiergy'. 

Literature : 
C.  Stumpf,    Tonpsychologie.  Vol.  ii.,   1890. 
Cf.  the  literature  cited  under  §  i6. 
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Chapter  II.    The  Fusion  of  Other  than  Audetory  Sensations. 
§  49«    The  Fusion  of  Colour  Tone  and  Brightness. 

1.  The  view  that  a  colour  impression  is  at  least  as  simple  a  matter 
as  an  impression  of  wliite  or  gray  or  black,  which  we  find  current  in 
the  older  psychologies,  has  in  modem  times  given  way  to  the  convic- 
tion that  every  colour  contains  two  qualities,  a  chromatic  and  an 
achromatic.  Still  more  recent  is  the  recognition  that  alteration  in  the 
brightness  of  a  colour  cannot  be  termed  an  alteration  of  its  intensity, 
except  by  an  application  of  the  word  intensity  in  a  sense  foreign  to 
its  usual  meaning.  There  are  three  facts  in  particular  which  oblige 
us  to  regard  a  colour  impression  as  a  fusion  of  the  two  components 
colour  tone  and  brightness,  (a)  The  first  is  the  peculiar  modification 
of  sensation  by  the  continuous  increase  of  the  intensity  of  a  homo- 
geneous light.  At  the  lowest  degrees  of  intensity  we  have  a  brightness 
sensation,  free  from  any  trace  of  the  stimulus  colour.  As  the  intensity 
increases,  we  get  the  impression  of  the  colour.  This  colour  sensation 
becomes  increasingly  clearer  in  tone,  reaching  the  maximum  of  satu- 
ration at  a  certain  intensity  of  stimulus.  After  this  it  grows  less  clear, 
and  ultimately,  at  extreme  degrees  of  intensity,  loses  its  colour  tone 
altogether,  so  that  only  a  brightness  sensation  remains.  The  phenomena 
are  practically  the  same  for  all  colours,  except  that  the  tone  varies  in 
certain  cases :  continuous  increase  of  brightness  is  accompanied  at  first 
by  an  increasing  and  then  by  a  decreasing  distinctness  of  the  colour 
tone.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  colour  tone  and 
brightness  are  two  different  qualitative  components  in  the  total  impres- 
sion of  a  colour.  And  the  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  observation 
that  the  qualitative  changes  of  brightness  under  these  conditions  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  pure  brightness  sensations. 

2.  {b)  The  second  fact  of  importance  is  the  comparability  of  the 
brightness  of  a  colour  with  a  pure  brightness.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  intensities  of  different  sensations  (§  42.  4). 
But  recent  experiments  on  the  determination  of  the  apparent  bright- 
ness of  a  colour  have  shown  that  the  selection  of  a  gray  of  equal 
subjective  brightness  with  a  given  colour  is  neither  impossible  nor  so 
uncertain  as  might  a  priori  be  conjectured.  This  fact  again  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  we  call  brightness  in  a  colour  is  the  same 
for  sensation  as  the  brightness  of  a  white  or  gray,  {c)  And  lastly, 
Purkinje's  phenomenon  (cf.  §  19.  6)  shows  that  colour  tone  and  bright- 
ness are  subject  to  different  conditions  in  the  different  colours,  and 


totad  colour  impreoioii  can  hardly  be  esplalned  eicqrt  on 
the  sstumption  of  a  fnakm  of  the  two  qualities.  Certain  quite  lecent 
e]q)enmeQts,  it  is  Ime,  have  given  occasion  to  a  different  interpretation 
of  this  phenomenon, — to  the  notion  of  a  specific  brightness  of  colours, 
or  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  influence  of  the  colour  processes  upon  the 
brightness  jKOCesses.  At  all  events,  the  difference  in  the  apparent 
brightness  of  different  colours  with  objectively  equal  stimulus  inten- 
sities again  suggests  that  we  ate  in  the  presence  of  a  cotmection  of 
different  qualities. 

3.  The  investigation  of  visual  fusion  is  rendered  especially  difficult  by 
our  inability  to  separate  out  the  one  oi  the  components,  colour  tone,  from 
its  attendant  brightness.  Our  inquiry  into  its  facts  and  laws  is,  therefore, 
confined  to  the  comparison  of  colour  brightness  with  colour  brightness  or 
of  colour  brightness  with  brightness  proper.  The  latter  method  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  alteration  which  a  colour  tone  certainly  undei^es  even 
at  the  brightness  moat  favourable  for  its  saturation.  The  alternative 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  applied  in  various  directions:  (a) 
we  may  determine  the  sensible  discrimination  for  change  in  colour 
br^htness  with  variation  in  the  intensity  of  {as  far  as  possible)  homo- 
geneous lights;  (|i)  we  may  determine  the  sensible  discrimination  for 
the  degrees  of  saturation  of  a  colour  with  increase  of  the  amount  of 
its  brightness  component;  or  (y)  we  may  determine  the  relative  bright- 
ness of  colours  with  change  of  the  absolute  intensity  of  illumination. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  all  three  directions,  though  least  ex- 
tensively by  the  second  method.  The  first  and  second  methods  have 
given  results  which  can  be  assigned  at  once  to  a  place  within  our 
doctrine  of  fusion;  but  the  observations  so  far  taken  by  the  third 
method  are  of  a  character  which  does  not  allow  of  their  subsumption 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  the  general  rules  of  fusion.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  facts  with  which  we  deal  in  the  present  section 
would  be  ordinarily  discussed  partly  under  the  heading  of 'intensity  of 
colour  sensation',  and  parüy  under  tiiat  of  'colour  saturation'.  Our 
reasons  for  departing  from  the  customary  procedure  have  either  been 
slated  already  {%  17—19)  or  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  Section 
itself. 

4.  {a)  The  sensible  discrimination  for  the  brightness  of  spectral  colours 
has  been  found  within  certain  limits  to  follow  Weber's  law.     There  is  an 

approximate  constancy  for  all  colours  of  —  =  Vu-  This  value  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  —  =  ^iir  or  l^ss  obtained  under  the  most 
bvoiurable  circumstances  for  brightness  sensations  proper  (cf.  §  18.  4,  5), 
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We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  the  sensible  discrimination  for  brightness 
is  diminished  when  the  compared  brightnesses  are  connected  with  colour 

tones.     It  is  also  noteworthy  that  —  remains  approximately  the  same 

for  ail  colours.  The  fact  affords  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis  that 
the  brightness  factor  in  colour  is  identical  throughout, — is  the  bright- 

ness  sensation  proper.    The  magnitude  of  — ^,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 

to  confirm  the  view  that  colour  tone  and  brightness  fuse  with  each 
other.  At  least,  the  reduction  of  sensible  discrimination  for  bright- 
nesses, when  connected  with  colour  tones,  stands  in  complete  accord 
with  the  results  of  qualitative  fusion  in  other  departments  (§  42.  2). 
Here,  too,  upper  and  lower  deviations  firom  Weber's  law  have  been 
discovered,  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  occur  in  the  pure 
brightness  series :  there  is  increase  of  the  relative  difference  limen 
in  either  direction. 

5.  {p)  Unfortunately,  no  systematic  investigation  has  been  made 
into  the  sensible  discrimination  for  the  degrees  of  saturation  of  a 
colour.  All  that  has  been  attempted  is  a  determination  of  the  angular 
magnitude  of  a  coloured  sector  sufficient  to  give  a  just  noticeable  colour 
tone  to  a  rotating  disc  of  black,  gray,  or  white.  These  experiments 
contribute  nothing  definite  to  the  solution  of  the  fusion  problem.  It 
is  especially  desirable  that  the  question  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
accurate  and  detailed  experimental  inquiry,  for  two  reasons,  (i)  In  the 
first  place,  the  method  allows  of  a  direct  determination  of  the  clear- 
ness of  colour  tones.  Tests  of  the  sensible  discrimination  for  colour 
brightnesses  (the  former  method)  have  as  their  primary  object  the 
definition  of  the  just  noticeable  change  of  brightness;  and  although 
the  clearness  of  the  colour  tone  may  change  with  its  brightness,  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  are  too  complicated  to  allow  of  any 
certain  inference  as  to  the  dependency  of  colour  saturation  upon 
intensive  variation  of  the  homogeneous  light.  Experiments  should, 
therefore,  be  carried  out  on  a  different  plan:  a  gray  of  the  same 
brightness  with  that  of  the  colour  under  examination  must  be  added 
to  the  colour  in  increasing  amounts,  and  the  just  noticeable  degrees 
of  saturation  change  recorded.  In  this  way  the  apparent  brightness 
would  be  kept  constant,  while  the  clearness  of  the'xolour  tone  itself 
or  of  the  brightness  sensation  connected  with  it  was  altered  step  by 
step  in  a  definite  direction,  (ii)  But  there  is  another  purpose  to  be 
served  by  a  detailed  experimental  investigation  of  sensible  discrimina-  ^ 
tion  for  degrees  of  colour  saturation.  The  system  of  visual  sensations 
is   ordinarily   represented  by  the  figure  of  a  double  cone,  a  double 
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pjmnüd  or  a  ^ihen^  1»  cqastmiol  plane  of  Ütt  wptutt,  Ag.,  ii 
{bnned  by  the  colonr  drde,  the  peripherjr  of  which  «»itaiDs  the 
saturated  coh>an  in  thär  apectial  order  together  with  tbe  purples  con- 
nectmg  red  and  violet  (cf.  §  19.  3);  the  two  poles  correspond  to  the 
most  brilliant  white  and  the  deepest  black;  and  their  line  of  junction 
passes  through  all  degrees  of  the  pure  brightness  sensation  between 
its  two  limiting  values.  The  meridians  then  represent  the  various 
changes  produced  in  sensation  by  a  simple  intensive  variation  of 
a  homogeneous  light,  or  the  degrees  of  saturation  of  a  colour  tone 
under  the  increasing  influence  of  a  very  dark  or  very  light  colourless 
sensation.  The  lines  connecting  points  upon  the  equator  with  varioas 
points  on  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  poles  give  the  different 
degrees  of  saturation  of  brightness  or  colour  tone  between  the  two 
values  taken.  The  double  cone  and  double  pyramid  are  used  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  The  base  of  the  two  cones  is  the  colour 
circle,  and  their  apices  represent  the  most  briiliant  white  and  the 
deepest  black.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  formed  by  the  triangle 
ordinarily  employed  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  colour  mixture 
{cf.  §  17.  5,  6;  Fig.  7)  with  the  three  primary  colours  at  its  three 
angles,  and  the  points  of  the  two  pyramids  denote  the  two  limiting 
values  of  the  brightness  series.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  figures 
can  have  no  concrete  meaning  until  we  know  something  positively 
of  the  laws  governing  degree  of  saturation.  We  cannot  say  any- 
thing of  the  length  of  the  various  lines,  or  even  of  the  form  of 
the  whole  tridimensional  figure,  until  we  have  ascertained  (by  a  test 
of  sensible  discrimination)  the  number  of  distinguishable  degrees  be- 
tween any  two  limiting  values.  In  any  case,  however,  the  figure 
could  not  represent  the  complete  system  of  visual  sensations,  but 
would  merely  be  a  convenient  illustration  of  the  dependency  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  colour  tone  and  brightness  upon  the  relative  weight  of  either 
component, 

6.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  fiom  these  remarks  that  we  cannot  at 
present  isolate  the  various  factors  which  are  of  influence  for  visual 
fusion  so  accurately  and  completely  as  we  could  the  conditions  of 
tonal  fusion.  In  the  latter  case,  we  could  trace  the  individual  influ- 
ence of  quality,  intensity,  and  number  of  components.  We  cannot 
speak  here  of  an  influence  of  intensity,  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  intensity  of  visual  sensation ;  and  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
influence  of  number,  because  simultaneous  light  impressions  which  are 
spatially  co-incident  present  but  two  qualities  to  analysis, —a  colour 
tone  and  a  certain  brightness.  The  'mixed'  colours,  as  we  saw  above 
{§§  '7<  19)1  ^^  jtist  as  simple  in  colour  tone  as  the  'principal'  colours. 
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There  is,  therefore,  only  one  method  by  which  an  influence  of  visual 
quality  upon  fusion  can  be  determined:  we  must  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion of  different  colour  tones  to  the  different  degrees  of  the  brightness 
series,  (y)  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  experi- 
ments on  the  change  of  apparent  brightness  in  different  colours  under 
the  influence  of  change  in  the  absolute  intensity  of  illumination  (the 
third  method).  Purkinje's  phenomenon  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  observations  which  belong  here,  as  it  shows  the  brightness  of 
different  colours  with  a  reduction  of  absolute  illumination  to  the  point 
at  which  the  specific  quality  of  the  colour  tone  ceases  to  be  cog- 
nisable. 

7.  We  have  already  given  a  brief  description  of  Purkinje's  phenom- 
enon (§  19.  6).  If  the  absolute  brightness  is  reduced  to  the  point 
just  mentioned,  the  relative  brightnesses  of  the  different  colours  follow 
a  quite  different  order  from  that  in  which  they  stand  while  the  colour 
tone  is  perceptible.    At  a  relatively  high  intensity  of  illumination  the 

i  maximal  brightness  is  reached  by  a  yellow  of  about  605  fi^;  as  the 
illumination  decreases,  it  travels  in  the  direction  of  green,  up  to  about 
535  f*^-  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  more  refran- 
gible colours,  from  green  onwards,  gain,  while  the  less  refrangible 
colours,  from  red  to  yellow,  lose  in  relative  brightness  with  diminution 
of  the  absolute  illumination,  and  vice  versa  if  the  absolute  illumination 
is  increased.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  express  the  fact  in  another  way,  we  may 
say  that  red,  orange  and  yellow  have  a  positive,  and  green,  blue  and 
violet  a  negative  brightness  coeflScient,  while  between  yellow  and  green 
there  must  be  a  point  of  indifference  at  which  brightness  is  independent 
of  its  attendant  colour.  Beyond  a  certain  limit  of  illiunination  there 
\is  but  very  slight  apparent  alteration  of  colour  brightness.  It  might 
be  inferred  from  this  that  colour  brightnesses  are  relatively  constant 
at  a  certain  maximal  intensity :  although  the  obscuration  of  Poikinje's 
phenomenon  under  these  conditions  may  also  be  referred  to  the 
diminution  of  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination  with  increasing  stim- 
ulus intensity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  distribution  of  brightness  in 
the  spectrum  at  the  lowest  degree  of  intensity  differs  very  little  with 
different  individuals,  and  in  particular  holds  for  the  monochromatic 
(cf.  §  20.  5)  as  well  as  for  the  normal  eye,  whereas  the  determination 
of  relative  colour  brightness  at  higher  intensities  of  illumination  shows 
considerable  differences  as  between  different  observers. 


\ 
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I  So.    Theory  of  Visual  Fusion. 

1.  Certain  of  the  facts  which  we  have  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
Section  have  always  been  of  crucial  importance  for  the  formulation  of 
a  general  Öieory  of  visual  sensation.  The  Purkinje  phenomenon  in 
particular  cannot  be  interpreted  on  the  Yoimg-Helmholtz  theory  (§21) 
except  by  the  aid  of  very  complicated  and  improbable  hypotheses  of 
the  nature  of  the  primary  sensations  and  their  dependency  upon  the 
absolute  stimulus  intensity.  We  have  already  mentioned  (§  20.  6)  that 
to  a  totally  colour-blind  eye  the  brightness  of  the  various  spectral 
colours  at  all  degrees  of  absolute  illuminative  intensity  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  normal  spectrum  in  Purkinje's  experiment,  i.e.,  at 
the  lower  limit  of  intensity,  at  which  the  colour  tones  as  such  disappear. 
An  imbiassed  consideration  of  this  fact  cannot  but  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  brightness  component  in  a  colour  impression  is  an 
independent  factor,  subject  to  special  conditions.  The  theories  ot 
Hering  and  Wundt  are  both  able  to  take  account  of  it.  Hering,  indeed, 
finds  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  his  hypothesis  in  the  coincidence 
of  the  monochromatic  brightness  sensations  with  the  distribution  of 
colour  brightness  at  the  lowest  intensity  in  the  normal  spectrum.  But 
Wundt's  theory,  with  its  distinction  between  the  chromatic  and  achro- 
matic excitations,  is  also  adequate  to  the  phenomena.  It  assumes  that 
the  intensive  course  of  the  two  excitations  is  governed  by  different 
laws :  the  achromatic  begins  earlier  than  the  chromatic,  and  rises 
approximately  in  a  straight  line,  while  the  chromatic  increases  rapidly 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  then  remains  practically  constant  at  the 
same  level  of  intensity.  Hence  the  chromatic  excitation  must  reach 
a  relative  maximum  at  a  certain  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  on  either 
side  of  which  it  grows  relatively  weaker.  It  is  clear  that  this  view  is 
also  adequate  to  the  fact  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
homogeneous  rays  (§  17.  3;  §  49-  i)- 

2.  Hering,  however,  goes  on  to  assert  that  green  and  blue  (the 
colours  of  assimilation)  obscure  the  brightness  of  the  total  impression, 
while  red  and  yellow  (the  colours  of  dissimilation)  increase  it.  He 
does  not  offer  any  ejqplanation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  result  is 
brought  about.  We  might,  perhaps,  imagine  that  the  assimilatory 
colours  checked  the  dissimilation  of  the  black-white  substance,  and 
that  the  dissimilatory  enhanced  it.  The  mutual  independence  of  the 
two  kinds  of  visual  substance  would  then  be  given  up  for  a  partial 
dependency  of  the  black-white  upon  the  colour  substances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Ebbinghaus  to 
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remodel  Hering*s  hypothesis  upon  these  lines.  On  the  new  theory, 
all  stimuli  are  dissimilative,  />.,  have  a  decomposing  action  upon  the 
sensitive  substance  of  the  retina.  But  the  brightness  of  a  gray  is  not 
exclusively  determined  by  its  pure  brightness  component;  it  is  the 
resultant  of  this  and  of  the  brightness  values  of  simultaneous  chromatic 
excitations,  whatever  they  may  be.  The  view  is  supported  by  a  very 
remarkable  observation.  It  is  found  that  a  gray  which  is  procured 
by  the  mixture  of  complementary  colours  shows  the  same  dependency 
upon  the  absolute  intensity  of  illumination  as  is  displayed  by  the 
two  constituent  colours  under  the  conditions  of  Purkinje's  experiment. 
Thus,  if  a  gray  obtained  from  red  and  green  is  made  equally  bright 
with  the  gray  obtained  from  blue  and  yellow  at  a  certain  low  intensity 
of  illumination,  it  will  appear  distinctly  darker  than  the  second  gray 
when  the  absolute  illuminative  intensity  is  increased.  And  the  reverse 
effect  is  produced,  if  the  two  grays  are  made  equal  at  a  comparatively 
high  intensity,  and  this  is  afterwards  diminished.  Ebbinghaus  declares 
that  the  phenomena  can  be  understood  only  on  the  assumption  that 
the  chromatic  values,  even  when  they  are  not  perceptible  as  such, 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  intensity  of  excitation  of  the  achromatic. 
In  his  own  words,  the  brightness  of  a  gray  is  "originally  derived 
from  two  sources:  from  the  decomposition  of  the  white  substance, 
and  from  the  decomposition  of  the  (in  some  respects  antagonistic) 
chromatic  substances." 

3.  But  even  in  this  modified  form  the  Hering  theory  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Ebbinghaus  has  furnished  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  brightening  effect  of  red  and  yellow;  but  his  view  does  not 
account  for  the  contrary  influence  of  green  and  blue.  If  there  is 
summation  of  the  decomposition  processes  in  all  the  visual  substances, 
we  can  understand  why  the  decomposition  of  a  chromatic  substance 
should  make  a  cei'tain  positive  contribution  to  the  excitation  of  the 
white  substance;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  of  a 
negative  contribution,  such  as  is  required  by  the  observations  with 
blue  and  green.  Indeed,  if  we  probe  a  little  deeper,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  either  result  is  really  explicable  by  the  presuppositions  of 
the  theory.  A  ray  of  homogeneous  light  has  but  two  attributes,  period 
(wave  length  or  vibration  rate)  and  amplitude  (energy  or  intensity). 
The  most  reasonable  hypothesis  would  seem  to  be,  then,  that  the 
chromatic  excitation  is  dependent  upon  the  former,  and  the  achromatic 
upon  the  latter.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  excitation  in  both 
kinds  of  visual  substance  is  dependent  upon  both  of  the  stimulus 
attributes,  t.e.y  as  the  theory  declares,  that  increase  of  the  decomposi- 
tion process  in  the  one  necessarily  implies  its  greater  or  less  increase  in 


tba  other.    In  i  i  we  cannot  Ibnn  any  definite  idea,  in 

teims  of  phyäa  and  phyik  ,  of  the  iciaforcement  of  the  biightuess 
aensation  by  chromatic  stim  lon.  Of  couise,  this  only  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  obsenratioQ  of  the  biightnesa  of  complementary 
colours  (cf.  5,  below).  But  the  point  to  be  made  here  is,  that  the  Hering 
theoiy  as  remodelled  by  Ebbinghaus  is  still  inadequate  to  its  explanation. 

4.  In  the  author's  view,  the  Purkinje  phenomenon  is  simply  a 
phenomenon  of  fusion.  The  different  colours  have  very  dilfereiit 
effects  upon  the  perceptibili^  of  the  brightness  connected  with  them. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  how  their  own  cogQisability  is  influenced 
by  this  attendant  brightness  (g  49.  3),  since  brightness  is  as  invariable 
in  the  colour  impression  as  intensity  in  the  ray  of  light  On  the  otlter 
hand,  we  know  the  nature  of  the  pure  brightness  component  in  the 
colour  impression  from  our  own  observation  of  colours  at  a  low  inten- 
sity of  illumination  and  from  the  distribution  of  brightness  in  the  colour- 
blind spectnmi.  As  the  apparent  brightnesses  are  differently  distributed 
in  the  spectnmi  when  the  separate  colour  tones  are  visible,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  intermixture  of  colour  quality  exerts  a  definite  influ- 
ence upon  the  brightness  of  the  total  visual  impression.  Red  and 
yellow  are  relatively  bright  colours,  green  and  blue  relatively  dark;  i.e., 
in  oiu:  own  terminology,  the  impression  of  yellow  or  red  enhances 
the  quality  of  the  pure  brightness  component  in  the  fusion,  while 
green  and  blue  diminish  its  apparent  brightness.  Visual  fusion  is. 
accordingly,  of  an  altc^ether  different  type  from  tonal  fusion.  The 
addition  of  colour  to  brightness  not  only  renders  the  analysis  of  bright- 
ness more  difficult,  but  alters  the  quality  of  the  brightness  component 
in  a  definite  direction.  i 

5.  The  difference  between  this  \view  and  that  of  Ebbinghaus  is 
sufficiently  plain.  We  regard  the  actual  brightness  of  an  impression 
as  exclusively  depiendent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  homogeneous 
light;  Ebbinghaus  speaks  of  a  contribution  made  to  it  by  the  colour 
components.  We,  therefore,  are  under  no  obligation  to  accept  ihc 
physical  and  physiological  difficulties  which  arise  upon  the  other  theory. 
Visual  fusion  would  rather  be  analogous  to  those  instances  of  tonal 
fusion  in  which  fusion  d^jee  conditions  an  apparent  alteration  of 
quality  (cf  §  47.  lo).  We  found  that  an  unmusical  subject  judged  the 
interval  of  the  second  to  be  greater  than  the  interval  of  the  third, 
and  the  third  greater  than  the  fifth ;  a  low  degree  of  fusion  was  inter- 
preted as  a  considerable  diffisrence  of  quality.  So  here,  a  brightness 
appears  greater  than  it  is,  when  connected  with  red  and  )'eIlow,  and 
less  than  it  is,  when  combined  with  green  and  blue.  There  is  one 
fact,  however,  which  requires  a  definite  physiological  explanation,— the 
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constancy  of  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  individual  colours  under 
constant  conditions.  The  simplest  hypothesis  is  furnished  by  Wundt's 
theory.  Following  it,  we  suppose  that  the  different  colours  increase 
in  colouring  power  and  attain  their  maximal  saturation  at  dififerent 
rapidities,  with  equal  increase  of  stimulus  intensity.  Red  and  yellow, 
/.^.,  attain  their  maximal  clearness  at  a  relatively  low  intensity,  while 
a  relatively  high  intensity  is  necessary  for  the  maximal  saturation  of 
green  and  blue.  This  view  receives  support  from  observations  on  the 
time  required  for  the  perception  of  the  various  colours  with  perfect 
clearness  (cf.  §  19.  5).  And  it  is  an  obvious  corollary  that  a  gray 
obtained  from  complementary  colours  cannot  remain  constant  with 
alteration  of  the  absolute  stimulus  intensity,  but  must  incline  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  colour  tones.  We  thus  have  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  Ebbinghaus'  observation  (2  and  3,  above). 

§  5i.    The  Fusion  of  Other  Sensations. 

I.  (i)  We  find  instances  of  qualitative  fusion  in  other  sense  depart- 
ments than  those  of  vision  and  audition,  (a)  We  can  hardly  doubt, 
e.g,y  that  olfactory  sensations  fuse,  though  not  so  completely  as  to 
prevent  analysis  of  the  individual  components.  But  no  exact  obser- 
vations, to  say  nothing  of  experimental  investigations,  have  as  yet  been 
made  upon  the  question.  The  first  requisite  for  the  understanding  of 
olfactory  fusion,  as  for  the  theory  of  olfaction  in  general,  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  adequate  stimuli  for  the  various  olfactory  qualities.  (^) 
Certain  phenomena  of  gustatory  fusion  have  been  observed.  Thus  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  sweet  substances  in  solutions  of  appropriate  satur- 
ation renders  the  analysis  of  either  component  difficult  (or  prevents  it 
altogether)  under  conditions  which  exclude  the  possibility  of  chemical 
interaction.  The  same  rule  seems  to  apply  to  other  gustatory  sub- 
stances, but  the  observations  extant  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prove  its  general  validity.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  contrast 
effects  frequently  occur  when  different  gustatory  stimuli  are  simultane- 
ously applied  to  different  parts  of  the  tongue.  Salt,  e,g.^  is  relatively 
intensified  by  acid,  and  conversely;  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
both  forms  of  sensible  connection  are  possible  within  the  sense  of 
taste;  a  contrast,  or  at  least  an  independence  of  the  component 
sensations  appearing  with  their  spatial  or  temporal  separation,  and 
fusion  arising  with  identity  of  spatial  and  temporal  conditions.  Quan- 
titative results,  however,  must  remain  of  doubtful  value  until  we  can 
attach  an  objective  significance  to  the  amount  of  gustatory  substance 
contained  in  a  solution  (§  12.  2,  4;  §  24.  4). 
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S.  (^  FoBknL  is  fanpoaible  within  either  of  the  principal  daases  of 
cutaneom  sensationB,  for  two  leasoos :  their  spatial  attributes  admit  of 
no  other  connection  than  colligatioa,  and  their  qualitative  unitariness 
prevents  any  combination  of  different  qualities.  There  is  only  one 
bet  to  mention  under  this  head :  the  preponderance  of  pain  over  the 
sensation  qualities  which  it  accompanies.  If  a  pressure,  cold,  or  heat 
stimulus  is  incieased  to  the  point  of  painfulness,  the  resultant  impres- 
sion is  essentially  the  same.  Fain  is  here  regarded,  of  course, 
not  as  affective  tone,  but  as  a  special  quality  of  sensation  (§  10.  4). 
(rf)  That  there  is  something  analogous  to  fusion  in  the  sphere  of  the 
organic  sensations  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  of  their  introspective 
analysis.  We  have  seen  that  special  experiments  were  required  before 
anything  positive  could  be  discovered  as  to  the  quality  and  physical 
origination  of  the  sensations  of  the  'muscle  sense'  (§22.  2).  Even 
now  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of  the  specific  qualities  of  common 
and  organic  sensation,  so  difficult  are  they  of  analysis.  We  catmot 
doubt  that  practice,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  direction  of  the  attention 
which  practice  brings,  must  always  play  an  important  part  in  their 
discrimination.  But  that  these  general  factors  are  not  the  exclusive 
conditions  of  analysis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  temporal  separation 
of  the  constituents  greatly  facilitates  their  individual  cognition. 
(*)  Lastly,  there  are  certain  other  facts  of  fusion  to  mention  in  the 
department  of  auditoiy  sensations.  Considered  as  simultaneous  im- 
pressions, the  rustling  of  the  wind,  the  hissing  of  steam,  the  roll  of 
thunder,  the  roar  of  a  salvo  of  artillery,  the  rumbling  of  a  wagon, 
etc.,  must  all  be  interpreted  as  fusions  of  simple  noises  (non-periodic 
vibrations)  or  of  simple  tones  (uniting  to  form  aperiodic  vibrations) 
or  of  tones  and  noises, 

3.  (2)  So  lar  we  have  spoken  only  of  connections  of  qualities 
within  one  and  the  same  sense.  We  must  now  examine  the  simul- 
taneous connections  obtaining  between  qualities  of  different  sense 
departments.  Herbart  prof>osed  to  call  these  connections  'complica- 
tions' (§  42.  4).  They  all  seem  to  fall  within  the  general  meaning 
of  the  term  fusion :  «'.«.,  they  give  rise  to  a  qualitative  total  impression, 
and  are  difficult  of  analysis  into  their  individual  constituents.  The 
most  favourable  condilioris  are  realised  when  the  connection  has 
become  empirically  associated  to  a  definite  idea,  and  when  a  single 
stimulus  sets  up  simultaneous  exritations  in  different  sense  organs. 
(a)  Thus  a  gustatory  substance  often  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  pressure 
sense  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  to  the  sense  of  smell,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  excites  the  organ  of  taste.  This  explains  why  the  sense 
of  taste  is  commonly  accredited  with  so  many  qualities  which  really 
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belong  to  the  sense  of  smell  (§  12.  i).  Our  customary  foodstufi^ 
Jmeats  and  many  vegetables)  are  tasteless,  and  obtain  a  gustatory 
value  only  by  the  intermixture  of  salt,  sugar,  etc.  Nevertheless,  all 
these  substances,  which  we  actually  discriminate  by  smell,  are  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  possessed  of  special  attributes  for  the  affection  of 
taste.  The  same  thing  holds  of  the  '  taste  '  of  a  good  cigar  or  a  fine  wine 
or  a  refreshing  fruit.  And  the  co-operation  of  the  pressure  sense  is 
implied  in  many  names  for  'tastes':  biting  and  burning  tastes,  mild 
and  astringent  flavours  are  certainly  referable  to  its  influence.  In  evciy 
case,  the  fusion  is  prejudicial  to  accurate  analjrsis. 

4.  (^)  Similar  phenomena  recur  in  the  domain  of  cutaneous  sen- 
sation. Pressure  and  temperature  readily  combine  to  a  qualitative  total 
impression.  Light  contact  may  be  confused  with  a  temperature  stimu- 
lation, and  conversely.  It  has  been  inferred  from  these  facts  that  the  peri- 
pheral conditions  of  the  origination  of  temperature  sensations  (warmth 
or  cold)  must  be  identical  with  those  of  the  production  of  pressure 
sensations.  The  conclusion  is  certainly  incorrect.  For  (a)  confusions 
of  the  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon  elsewhere  under  similar  conditions 
of  stimulation ;  (|3)  recent  investigations  have  proved  that  thermal  sensa- 
tions are  excitable  by  simple  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  skin;  and 
(y)  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  separation  of  the  peripheral  appara- 
tus of  pressure  and  temperature  (cf.  §§  10  and  11).  To  explain  the  obser- 
vation we  must  rather  suppose  either  that  the  sensations  perceived  are 
actually  produced,  or  that  the  frequent  connection  of  the  two  kinds 
of  qualities  prevents  their  cognition  in  the  particular  case.  Another 
fact  which  might  be  alleged  here  is  that  cold  weights  seem  heavier 
than  warm  weights  of  the  same  objective  magnitude.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable (§  24.  3)  that  the  wrong  judgment  can  be  adequately  accounted 
for  by  the  external  conditions  of  stimulation. 

5.  The  various  'qualities'  of  the  sense  of  'touch', — smoothness 
and  roughness,  bluntness  and  sharpness,  hardness  and  softness, — may 
also  be  looked  upon  as  phenomena  of  fusion.  The  components  in 
every  case  are  the  sensations  proceeding  from  friction  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  and  sensations  arising  from  pressure  upon  the  skin.  We 
have  seen  that  these  two  classes  of  sensations  are  exceedingly  similar 
in  quality  (cf.  §  2^^  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  analjrsis 
dates  from  very  recent  investigations.  We  can  best  inform  ourselves 
of  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  an  object  by  passing  a  sensitive 
portion  of  the  skin  to  and  fro  upon  it,  1.^.,  by  moving  over  it  at  a 
uniform  rate.  If  the  movement  is  not  noticeably  obstmcted,  the  sur- 
face is  judged  to  be  smooth;  if  contact  is  more  or  less  often  inter- 
rupted as  the  movement  continues,  the  object  appears  uneven  or  rough. 
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\si  dib  ciM,  Ae  co-opeiation  of  the  articular  'aensations  of  resistance* 
is  at  least  as  important  for  the  accuracy  of  judgment  as  the  auc- 
cesmon  ot  the  stimuli  afiecting  the  particular  cutaneous  aiea.  The 
articular  sensations  are  of  less  importance  for  the  apprehension  of 
shaipness  and  bluntness,  the  discriminRtion  of  which  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  spatial  characters  of  the  pressure  sensations  aroused 
by  the  object.  They  are  more  important,  again,  for  the  estimation  of 
hardness  and  softness. 

6.  The  'sensation  of  double  contact'  is  also  a  combination  of  cu- 
taneous and  articular  sensations.  If  we  touch  an  object  with  a  stick 
or  other  solid  body,  we  seem  to  sense,  besides  the  pressure  of  the  stick 
upon  our  skin,  the  resistance  which  the  object  offers  to  its  progress; 
and  we  can  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  surface  touched  in  this  indirect 
way  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  when  visual  perceptions  are  excluded. 
This  sensation  of  double  contact  is  especially  important  to  the  blind 
man,  who  has  only  his  stick  to  aid  him  in  'finding  the  way'  which 
he  has  to  travel.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  experience  (association) 
plays  a  part  in  the  sensation,  and  is  one  condition  of  the  apparent 
transference  of  sensation  from  the  hand  to  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  stick  which  it  grasps.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  duplication 
of  sensation  is  based  on  a  definite  sensory  fact, — the  difference  in  the 
excitation  of  the  cutaneous  and  articular  sensibility  by  the  object  held  in 
the  hand.  The  distribution  of  pressure  over  the  surface  of  the  hand  is 
fairly  irre^lar,  and  takes  various  directions;  but  the  articular  sur- 
faces are  alwa}^  stimulated  from  one  and  the  same  direction.  Here, 
therefore,  we  are  able  to  analyse  two  comj>oncnts  whose  separation 
under  normal  circumstances  is  exceedingly  difficult  It  would  be  well 
if  this  interesting  phenomenon  were  made  the  subject  of  exact  psy- 
chological investigation,  and  attention  paid  to  the  physical  relations 
involved. 

if)  In  conclusion  we  may  briefly  mention  that  the  common  sensations 
are  also  to  be  regarded  as  phenomena  of  fusion  (except  where  they 
are  characterised  by  the  succession  of  individual  sensations ;  §  23.  3). 
This  would  explain  the  extreme  dilhculty  of  their  analysis,  and  the 
apparent  novelty  and  peculiaii^  of  their  total  impression  (§  33.  i  :  cf. 
clang  colour). 
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Chapter  III.    The  Emotions  and  Impulses. 

§  52.    The  Emotioos. 

1.  Emotions  and  impulses  are  ordinarily  classed  together  as  affecHvt 
processes.  This  phrase  emphasises  the  feeling  element  of  the  fusion. 
And  the  emphasis  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  current  classification  of 
the  experiences  in  terms  of  affective  quality— of  the  emotions  as  pleas- 
urable and  unpleasurable,  of  the  impulses  as  desires  and  aversions,  and 
of  the  passions  (which  are  referred  to  the  same  psychological  category) 
as  love  and  hate.  The  systematic  proof  that  all  these  terms  cover 
definite  sensations  as  well  as  feelings,  and  that  it  is  the  sensations  which 
give  the  various  impulses  and  emotions  their  characteristic  colouring, 
is  of  quite  recent  date.  Traces  of  such  a  view,  however,  are  discover- 
able in  certain  other  customary  classifications.  Thus  the  distinction 
of  exciting  and  depressing  emotions,  and  the  analogous  discrimination 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  among  impulses,  plainly  contain  a  reference 
to  definite  differences  in  bodily  posture  and  movement,  and  their 
attendant  organic  sensations. — The  words  'exciting'  and  'depressing', 
as  applied  to  the  emotions,  are  not  strictly  identical  with  'pleasiuable' 
and  'unpleasurable':  we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  stages  of  unpleas- 
antness (§  37.  3),  so  that  the  unpleasurable  emotions  may  be  eithei 
exciting  or  depressing.  But  this  fact  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  recognition  of  two  new  affective  qualities  (§  35.  3). 

2.  Our  own  view  of  the  emotions  and  impulses  is,  then,  that  they 
represent  the  fusion  of  sensations  and  feelings.  This  theory  enables 
us  to  understand  the  lateness  of  the  discovery  and  definition  of  the 
sensations  which  they  contain,  (i)  The  sensible  components  are  more 
or  less  obscured  by  the  vividness  of  the  concomitant  feelings.  Even 
now,  we  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  their  various  combinations, 
(ii)  Moreover,  the  sensations  involved  in  an  emotion  or  impulse  are 
exceedingly  nmnerous,  and  consequently  fuse  to  a  characteristic  total 
impression,  (iii)  And  lastly,  there  are  some  emotions,  expectation  and 
surprise,  ^.^.,  whose  affective  tone,  as  pleasurable  or  unpleasurable,  is 
hardly  noticeable.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  their  differentia 
is  the  affective  quality  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness.  A  surprise 
may  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable :  expectation  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
This  fact,  again,  has  been  urged  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
emotions  are  peculiar  affective  processes,  co-ordinate  with  the  feelings 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
processes   like   expectation   and   surprise  owe  their  specific  character 


•fanptf  to  certam  complezfls  of  organic  sensations — howevei  difficult 
the  deacription  of  these  may  be  in  the  particular  case.  If  we  abstract 
from  the  ideas  which  arouse  the  emotive  reaction,  their  sole  components 
(the  feelings  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  being  niled  out  as 
characteristic  constituents)  are  organic  sensations,  which,  however,  as 
everyone  knows  from  experience,  wear  a  very  different  aspect  in  the 
two  cases.  We  thus  obtain  two  classes  of  emotions:  one  in  which  the 
organic  sensations  are  so  far  preponderant  that  they  appear  to  be  the 
sole  determinants  of  the  character  of  the  total  state,  and  anollier  whose 
essential  characteristic  is  a  feeling  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness. 
Between  these  two  extremes  is  arranged  the  long  series  of  moderately 
intensive  emotions,  in  which  the  influence  of  feelings  and  organic  sen- 
sations is  approximately  evenly  balanced. 

3.  The  discrimination  of  emotions  from  impulses,  which  always 
involve  definite  feelings  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  is  dithcult 
only  in  cases  where  the  emotions  themselves  are  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  similar  affective  quality.  It  is  sufHciently  obvious  that 
expectation  and  surprise  are  not  impulses:  but  the  cla^sificalury  posi- 
tion of  such  experiences  as  anger  and  rapture  can  liardly  yet  be  slated 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Various  characteristics  have  been  taken 
as  distinctive  of  the  two  states.  Thus  (i)  the  emotions  are  passive, 
the  impulses  active  experiences,  (ii)  Or  the  emotion  may  be  defined 
as  an  affective  process  which  is  externally  conditioned,  the  impulse  as 
an  internally  conditioned  process  of  the  same  order.  For  the  emotion 
is  evoked,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  action  of  external  stimulation, 
while  the  impulse  is  ordinarily  originated  by  certain  internal  stimuli, 
(iii)  A  third  ground  of  distinction  has  been  suggested  by  Lehmann. 
The  only  certain  criterion  of  emotion  and  impulse,  in  his  opinion,  is 
the  diüerence  in  the  movements  to  which  they  give  rise.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  emotive  expression  that  the  muscles  whose  innervation  is 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  subject  are  thrown  into  contraction, 
whereas  in  impulse  the  principal  part  is  played  by  the  activity  of  the 
'voluntary'  muscles.  It  is  true  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are  also 
demonstrably  concerned  in  emotive  expression;  but  the  movements 
here,  Lehmann  declares,  have  not  the  definite  direction  which  they 
take  under  the  influence  of  impulse.  They  appear  rather  as  irradia- 
toiy  processes,  the  causes  of  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  exci- 
tations widely  diSused  throughout  the  central  nervous  system  during 
a  violent  emotion.  The  difference  between  emotion  and  impulse  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  difference  between  the  emotive  and  impulsive 
movements. 

4.  It  is  evident  that  this  last  attempt  to  fomnilütv  the  dislingiiislung 
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characteristics  of  impulse  and  emotion  expressly  renounces  the  appeal 
to  introspection  which  is,  nevertheless,  our  one  reliable  means  of 
determining  the  qualitative  nature  of  psychical  states.  At  the  same 
time,  the  definition  of  the  objective  differences  in  emotive  and 
impulsive  expression,  if  they  are  constant  and  well  marked,  may 
prove  very  useful  for  the  identification  of  the  subjective  experience. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lehmann's  distinction  seems  to  agree  with 
the  first  of  the  differences  between  emotion  and  impulse  mentioned 
above,  the  difference  of  activity  and  passivity.  The  most  adequate 
description  of  the  two  processes  will  accordingly  run  somewhat  as  follows. 
Emotion  is  a  connection  of  feelings  and  organic  sensations,  whose 
sensible  constituents  are  conditioned  partly  by  the  excitation  of  bodily 
changes  independent  of  the  volition  of  the  subject,  partly  by  innervation 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  indefinitely  directed,  and  also  independent 
of  the  will  as  such.  Impulse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fusion  of 
feelings  and  organic  sensations  whose  sensible  constituents  are  condi- 
tioned by  voluntary  movements,  ideated  or  executed,  more  or  less 
determinate  in  direction.  These  definitions,  it  will  be  noticed,  furnish 
the  vindication  or  explanation  of  the  positiveness  of  our  recent 
distinction  between  the  emotions  which  have  no  noticeable  affective 
tone  and  impulses.  The  organic  sensations  in  expectation  and  surprise 
are  entirely  due  to  involuntary  movement  or  strain. — The  remaining 
view,  that  external  or  internal  stimulation  is  the  characteristic  condition 
of  the  origin  of  emotion  or  impulse,  must  be  rejected  as  inadequate. 
The  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  so  numerous  that  it  certainly  cannot 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  exact  definition  of  the  two  states. 

5.  There  is  no  extant  classification  of  the  emotions  which  does 
justice  to  their  character  as  analysed  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 
Spinoza's  famous  exposition  (Ethics,  Pt.  III.)  is  not  conceived  at  all 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  and  becomes  rigidly  schematic 
under  the  influence  of  the  writer's  geometric  method.  The  main 
principle  of  classification  of  the  emotions,  as  joys  or  sorrows,  is  the 
distinction  of  a  transitio  a  minore  ad  majorem  and  a  majore  ad 
minorem  perfcctionem :  a  fact  which  shows  at  once  how  completely 
unpsychological  Spinoza's  procedure  is.  In  the  popular  classifications 
there  is  a  conflict  of  the  two  divisions  by  pleasantness  or  unpleasant- 
ness and  excitement  or  depression.  Some  weight  is  also  laid  upon 
the  intensity  and  duration  (.A  the  various  states.  Anger  and  rage  are 
exciting  unpleasurablc  em()tions;  rapture  and  enthusiasm  are  exciting 
pleasurable  emotions.  Sorrow,  care,  and  dejection,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  depressing  unpleasurable  emotions ;  there  are  no  nameable  depressing 
pleasurable  emotions.     Intensive  scries  arc  formed  by  such  states  as 
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i  mpect;  rage,  anger,  and  ill  humour;  rapture, 
}oy,  and  content ;  despair,  tonow  and  melancholy.  Duration  discriminates 
emotions  like  happiness  and  rapture  or  fright  and  despair.  Relatively 
permanent  emotive  states  are  often  teimed  moods;  we  speak  of  a 
happy  or  despairing:,  a  cheerful  or  sorrowful  mood,  and  so  on.  No 
sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  emotion  and  mood. 
The  only  point  to  notice  is  that  there  is  no  such  state  as  an  exciting 
unpleasurable  mood,  because  the  primary  stage  of  unpleasantness, 
which  is  correlated  with  an  abnormal  increase  of  excitability,  is  too 
transitory  to  persist  as  a  permanent  alTeclive  tone  (g  37.  3). 

6.  A  classification  of  the  emotions,  to  be  psychologically  satisfactory, 
must  take  account  both  of  the  relative  preponderance  of  the  particular 
emotive  constituents  and  of  their  special  nature.  No  such  classification 
is  possible  at  the  present  time;  the  various  emotions  have  not  been 
subjected  to  exact  analysis  in  either  direction.  We  can,  therefore, 
do  no  more  here  than  select  certain  types  for  characterisation.  We  saw 
just  now  (2  above)  that  there  are  two  extreme  forms  of  emotion, 
between  which  all  tlie  rest  may  be  arranged.  The  one  cxiremo  is  con- 
stituted by  emotions  in  which  the  organic  sensations  are  so  completely 
predominant  as  to  determine  the  actual  character  of  the  emotion. 
Emotions  of  this  class  we  may  term  ohjuiive.  Here  belong  the 
processes  of  expectation  and  surprise,  instanced  above,  together  with 
amazement,  etc.  We  have  already  treated  of  expectation  as  a  general 
condition  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  (§  5),  of  feeling 
(§  39),  and  of  tonal  fusion  (g  47).  In  every  case,  it  appeared  to  be 
a  form  of  attention,  an  attentive  preparation  for  a  coming  state,  process, 
or  content.  The  emotive  constituent  in  expectation  consists  essentially 
in  the  complex  of  strain  sensations,  which  appear  as  the  result  of 
this  preparation  for  some  more  or  less  definite  occurrence.  The 
intensity  of  the  emotion  is  ordinarily  measured  by  the  vividness  of 
these  strain  sensations.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  strained  expectation,  and 
refer  to  the  amount  of  strain  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  The 
relation  of  these  degrees  of  strain  to  the  feelings  is  governed  by  the 
rules  which  we  laid  down  in  our  discussion  of  the  inlluence  of  stimulus 
intensity  on  feeling  (g  37.  7).  The  .strain  of  espcclation,  that  is,  ., 
may  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  to  its  duration  or  intensity. 
The  phenomenon  is  complicated  by  the  feelings  attaching  to  the 
ideas  of  the  expected  event,  etc.,  which  may  also  be  i.>f  a  pleasurable 
or  unpleasurable  character.  Thus  an  agreeable  strain  of  expectation 
may  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  unjiloasant  occurrence,  or  a 
painful  strain  of  expectation  accr>mpany  (he  idea  of  a  very  delightful 
experience.     We   attribute   a  different   character   to   expectation  itself, 
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according  as  the  one  or  the  other  feeling  preponderates.  'Fear*  suggests 
the  expectation  of  an  unpleasant  event,  often  connected  with  vivid 
sensations  of  strain;  'confidence*  the  normal  steadiness  and  evenness 
of  strain  sensation,  which  are  maintained  as  long  as  the  object  of 
expectation  remains  indeterminate.  We  may  say  in  general  terms 
that  the  clearness  of  the  really  emotive  constituents  of  expectation, 
the  strain  sensations  with  their  attendant  feelings,  is  proportional  to 
the  indeterminateness  of  the  ideas  upon  which  expectation  is  directed. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  emotion  plays  a  far  more 
important  part  in  the  investigation  of  sensitivity  and  sensible  dis- 
crimination by  the  procedure  without  knowledge,  than  in  experiments 
made  by  the  procedure  with  knowledge. 

7.  The  origin  of  the  strain  sensations  which  occur  in  expectation 
can,  of  course,  be  more  easily  traced  when  the  ideas  of  the  expected 
event  are  determinate  than  when  they  are  indeterminate.  Expecta- 
tion is  never  wholly  undirected:  some  ideas  will  be  present,  however 
indefinite.  Hence  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  procedure  with  and  the  procedure  without  knowledge.  The  stxain 
sensations  seem  in  every  case  to  be  preponderantly  localised  in  the 
sense  organ  whose  stimulation  is  expected.  Thus  if  the  content  of 
expectation  is  a  visual  idea,  we  can  trace  more  or  less  distinct  strains 
in  and  about  the  eye,  caused  apparently  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  which  keep  the  eyeball  turned  in  a  definite  direction  and 
by  the  accommodation  for  a  definite  distance.  Expectation  is  charac- 
teristically expressed  by  arrest  of  bodily  movement,  steady  and  un- 
flinching gaze,  the  turn  of  the  head  for  listening,  etc.  All  this  points 
to  an  intensive  strain  upon  muscles  and  tendons,  appearing  with 
peculiar  distinctness  in  different  parts  of  the  body  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  expected  impression. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  surprise  may  be  very  fairly  described 
as  the  precise  opposite  of  those  of  expectation.  And  subjectively  it  is 
the  antitype  of  expectation.  There  is  no  preparation  for  the  coming 
impression.  Indeed,  the  completeness  of  surprise  is  proportional  to  the 
impreparedness  of  the  whole  course  of  thought,  the  adaptation  of  the 
sense  organs,  and  the  direction  of  the  attention,  for  the  entrance  of 
the  new  process  into  the  existent  state  of  consciousness.  The  sur- 
prising event,  therefore,  produces  a  sudden  interruption  of  the  train 
of  ideas  and  a  relaxation  of  the  processes  of  movement  or  contrac- 
tion connected  with  precedent  impressions. 

8.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  distinguish  in  surprise,  as  we  have 
done  in  expectation,  between  the  ideas  which  introduce  or  occasion 
the  emotion  and  the   organic  sensations  produced  by  the  character- 
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istic  motor  distoxfaance.  The  feelings  attaching  to  die  two  sets  of 
processes  are,  here  too,  of  quite  different  character,  and  language 
distinguishes  between  the  two  factors  in  the  emotion  in  such  phrases 
as  'pleasant  agitation'.  We  mean  by  the  expression  an  unpleasantly 
violent  shock,  occasioned  by  a  pleasurable  occurrence;  a  pleasurable 
occurrence  may  be  as  unpleasant,  in  this  sense,  as  a  sorrowful.  It  is 
difficult  to  define^  the  peculiar  organic  sensations  which  we  experience 
in  surprise.  Nothing  more  definite  can  be  said,  perhaps,  than  that 
they  must  be  the  conscious  correlates  of  sudden  changes  in  the  motor 
condition  of  the  body.  Some  part  is  played  in  the  emotion,  how- 
ever, by  the  equally  sudden  diversion  of  the  course  of  ideas,  the 
more  or  less  complete  reversal  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
moment.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  surprise  will  be  most  distinct 
when  the  actual  impression  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  expected- 
If  we  are  expecting  a  weak  stimulus,  and  an  intensity  is  given  for 
which  we  are  absolutely  unprepared,  the  resultant  surprise  is  very 
great;  and  as  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  affords  a  certain  measure 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  between  the  expected  and  the 
real,  our  judgment  is  correspondingly  deceived.  Thus  a  strong  sti- 
mulus which  surprises  us  is  taken  to  be  stronger  than  it  really  is, 
and  a  weak  impression  seems  weaker  than  it  otherwise  would  appear. 
This  deception  of  judgment  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  procedure  without  knowledge,  when  definite  expectations  have 
been  involuntarily  formed  by  the  subject,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
incident  in  the  progress  of  experimentation  (§  5.  6). 

9.  The  other  class  of  emotions  contains  the  subjective  states,  in  which ' 
the  two  affective  qualities  exert  a  determining  influence.  Language 
has  done  far  more  for  this  category  of  emotion  than  for  the  former. 
Perhaps  the  only  objective  emotion,  besides  expectation  and  suri)rise, 
is  amazement  or  wonder,  the  constituents  of  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  surprise  itself.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not 
only  the  fundamental  forms  of  affective  emotion  proper,  joy  and  sor- 
row, but  the  further  distinction  of  excitement  and  depression,  within 
the  unpleasurable  emotions.  And  there  are  all  manner  of  degrees  of 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  these  states,  as  we  mentioned  briefly 
just  now.  Since  the  pleasurable  emotions  are  invariably  exciting,  the 
classification  by  joy  and  sorrow  points  at  once  to  a  certain  contrast 
in  organic  sensations :  the  contrast  of  intensive  innervation  and  move- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  greatly  diminished  and  restricted  motor 
excitability  on  the  other.  The  violent  unpleasant  emotions,  such  as 
rage  and  anger,  are  also  of  an  exciting  character;  but  the  primary 
stage  of  unpleasantness  is  too  transitory  for  them  to  persist  for  any 
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length  of  time.  The  distinction  between  the  feelings  connected  with 
organic  sensations  and  the  feelings  attaching  to  initiatory  ideas  is 
again  in  place,  but  can  hardly  be  carried  through  in  practice,  as  the 
ideational  contents  tend  strongly  to  predominate  and  the  feelings 
attaching  to  them  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  the  affective 
character  of  the  emotion. 

§  53.    The  Imptilses. 

1.  The  close  relationship  of  emotion  and  impulse  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  definitions  in  the  foregoing  Section  (§  52.  4)  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  division  between 
the  two  states.  Emotion  becomes  impulse  whenever  the  expressive 
movements  are  directed  into  a  definite  channel  under  the  influence  of 
the  will.  Thus  anger  passes  over  into  impulse  when  there  are  added 
to  the  emotion  determinate  ideas  (and  the  corresponding  organic  sen- 
sations) of  the  movements  which  would  serve  to  restore  contentment, 
and  so  to  abrogate  the  emotive  state :  and  raptiure  passes  over  into  impulse 
when  there  are  added  to  the  emotion  certain  other  ideas  of  move- 
ments, subserving  the  retention  of  the  emotive  state.  This  fact  is  of 
itself  suflicient  to  show  that  impulses  in  general  are  far  more  closely 
connected  with  the  affective  qualities  than  are  the  emotions.  It  is 
frequently  asserted  that  the  end  of  an  impulse  is  always  either  the 
retention  of  a  pleasurable  feeling  or  the  removal  of  an  unpleasurable 
feeling.  And  the  content  of  the  impulse  is  partly  determi:icd  by  the 
nature  of  its  end,  since  the  movements  subser\'ing  the  two  opposite 
purposes  take  equally  opposite  directions.  Again,  the  popular  distinc- 
tion of  likes  and  dislikes,  attraction  and  repulsion,  love  and  hate,  is  also 
reducible  to  this  fundamental  contrast  of  feeling.  Likes  and  dislikes, 
with  their  various  degrees  of  longing,  wish,  aversion,  repugnance,  etc., 
are  forms  of  impulse  which  border  very  closely  upon  emotion, — except, 
of  course,  as  regards  the  definitely  directed  movements  to  which  they 
give  rise.  In  the  passions  (love  and  hate)  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  intensive  impulses,  i.e,^  those  which  find  the  readiest 
and  most  direct  expression  in  fully  determinate  movements. 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  elementary  processes  contained  in  impulse 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  so  many  different 
states  are  comprised  under  the  one  name.  Indeed,  all  that  can  be 
taken  for  granted  at  the  outset  is  the  invariable  relation  of  impulses 
to  the  affective  qualities.  But  even  this  requires  closer  definition  than 
it  has  yet  received  in  the  particular  case.  Some  psychologists  assert, 
e.g.,   that   the   end   of  tlie  impulse  in  hunger  is  the  feeling  of  satiety, 


oäien  that  it  la  the  Idea  of  food.  We  «ill  onraelves,  therefore,  attempt 
fint  of  aD  to  discover  the  reladon  obtaining  between  certain  ideas 
present  in  impulse  and  the  organic  sensations  corresponding  to  the 
impulsive  action,  intended  or  executed.  In  impulse,  as  in  emotion, 
both  sets  of  processes  play  an  important  part,  and  the  feelings  attach- 
ing to  each  have  their  own  special  significance,  (i)  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  feelings  connected  with  the  impulsive  idea  are  ordinarily  much 
more  vivid,  and  therefore  of  more  decisive  influence  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  the  general  character  of  the  impulse,  than  those  connected 
with  the  organic  sensations  as  such.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the' 
fact  that  the  impulsive  movements,  executed  or  intended,  are  sirnph' 
the  result  of  the  pleasantiy  or  unpleasantly  toned  idea,  and  can,  there- 
fore, but  rarely  be  of  equal  importance  with  it  in  the  total  impression. 
(Ü)  Again,  we  often  find  that  the  starting  point  of  an  impulse  is  a 
primary  feeling  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  in  connection  with  a 
definite  complex  of  sensations.  The  course  of  the  impulse  is  then  widely 
divergent  from  the  course  of  the  emotion.  Thus,  the  di.iagreeableness 
of  hunger  or  thirst  is  the  condition  of  origin  of  the  nutritive  impulse; 
the  pleasure  felt  in  a  beautiful  work  of  art  arouses  the  desire  for  its 
possession,  etc.  These  primary  feelings,  which  constitute  the  first  step 
towards  the  origination  of  an  impulse,  do  not,  i.e.,  bear  the  same 
relation  to  it  as  the  feelings  attaching  to  certain  ideas  bear  to  emotion. 
3.  The  characteristic  factor  in  impulse,  apart  from  definite  feelings, 
is  the  peculiar  complex  of  organic  sensations  arising  from  the  impulsive 
movement.  No  description  of  longing  would  be  adequate,  e.g.,  which 
did  not  contain  a  reference  to  the  sensations  aroused  by  ideation  of 
the  movements  necessary  to  attain  the  desired  end.  This  sensation 
complex  is  the  real  and  universal  character  is  lie  of  the  impulse.  It  is 
true  that  the  name  is  often  applied  to  other  than  sensory  processes, 
in  which  no  definite  ideas  of  movement  are  involved.  But  the  ai)pli- 
cation  is  eithei  simply  metaphorical,  or  illustrative  of  a  cummon  ten- 
dency of  language, — Uie  transference  of  terms  with  an  ori;^iual  sensible 
connotation  to  abstract  objects.  When  we  speak,  e.g.,  of  an  'ethical' 
or  'logical  impulse',  we  are  yppiying  the  word,  out  of  its  right  con- 
nection, to  processes  which,  in  this  general  formulation,  contain  no 
reference  to  bodily  movement.  The  reference  is  somewhat  more  con- 
crete in  the  phrase  'charitable  impulse ',  although  here,  too,  the  nature 
of  the  movements  implied  is  altogetliei  indeterminate.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  set  a  definite  limit  to  the  use  of  the  term  '  impulse '  in 
psychological  terminology.  We  must  refuse  to  regard  every  possible 
alteration  of  the  existent  conscious  slate,  in  any  direction  whatsoever, 
as   due   to   an   'impulse';  or  to  consider  every  pleasantly  or  unpleas- 
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antly  toned  idea  as  the  necessary  starting  point  of  an  *  impulse ' ;  or 
to  speak  of  *  impulse'  even  in  cases  where  we  find  an  intention  to 
act  in  accordance  with  a  definite  purpose  expressed  in  abstract  language. 
We  can  use  the  w^ord  '  impulse  *"  only  where  definite  movements, 
dependent  upon  the  will,  are  ideated  or  executed  at  the  instance  of 
affectively  toned  sensations.  The  vividness  of  the  impulse  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  clearness  of  these  ideas  of  movement  and  the 
corresponding  organic  sensations.  This  explains  the  frequency  with 
ivhich  a  particularly  distinct  impulsive  idea  leads  to  the  execution  of 
ftie  appropriate  impulsive  movements.  An  involuntary  extension  of 
Ihe  arms  and  a  forward  inclination  of  the  body,  e,g.^  are  characteristic 
of  the  impulse  of  longing. 

4.  Impulses  have  been  classified  as  higher  and  lower,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  same  terms  were  applied  to  feeling  (§  35.  i).  We 
cannot  accept  the  classification,  since  it  makes  the  character  of  the 
whole  process  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  toned  ideas  which 
constitute  the  end  of  the  impulse,  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Nor  can 
we  attach  any  psychological  value  to  the  more  detailed  discrimination 
of  impulses  according  to  their  objects,  which  gives  as  many  impulses 
as  there  are  ideas  capable  of  serving  as  the  objects  of  desire  or 
aversion.  These  contents  or  ends  of  impulse  are  not  necessary  con- 
stituents of  it :  in  many  cases  they  are  altogether  absent.  The  instincU 
or  instinctive  impulses,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  animals  than 
in  man,  show  us  in  particular  that  impulses  need  not  be  aroused  by 
any  definite  idea  of  their  end.  The  impulse  appears  here  before  its 
purpose  has  been  learned  by  individual  experience.  There  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  instincts  depend  upon  unconscious 
ideas,  transmitted  by  inheritance.  The  newly  hatched  chicken  does 
not  possess  an  unconscious  idea  of  the  grains  which  are  to  satisfy  its 
hunger;  neither  has  the  new-bom  infant  an  unconscious  idea  of  the 
mother's  breast  which  is  to  furnish  it  with  nourishment.  We  must 
rather  suppose  that  the  chicken  and  the  infant  inherit  a  purposive 
motor  mechanism,  which  under  the  definite  stimulation  of  internal  or 
external  bodily  organs  is  set  in  action  in  the  accustomed  way,  f>., 
in  the  form  of  a  pecking  at  the  ground,  or  a  sucking  with  the  lij». 
The  organic  sensations  connected  with  the  movements  are  present  in 
these  cases,  but  there  is  no  definite  idea  which  serves  as  the  object 
of  the  instinctive  movements.  Once  more,  therefore,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  certain  feelings  and  organic  sensations  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  impulse. 

5.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  these  two  essential 
components  to  each  other.     We  have  already  mentioned  the  current 


view  dud  impulsive  movementB  ara  intended  to  retain  (or  inteDsiry) 
a  feeling  of  pleasantness  or  to  remove  (or  diminish)  a  feeling  of 
unpleasantness.  This  distinction  certainly  holds  for  the  objective 
observer;  but  it  is  not  equally  valid  for  the  experiencing  subject  For 
the  principal  difference  between  impulsive  movement  and  voluntary 
action  is  that  the  former  constitutes  a  direct  reaction,  not  initiated 
by  consideration,  reflection  or  choice,  but  an  automatic  consequence 
or  expression  of  the  given  pleasantly  or  unpleasandy  toned  impression, 
while  volimtary  action  implies  the  conscious  intention  to  execute 
definite  movements  for  definite  reasons  or  purposes.  In  the  impulsive 
action  proper,  i>.,  we  know  nothing  of  the  end ;  we  have  not  expressly 
inquired  into  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  movements  which  we  execute. 
If,  therefore,  the  result  of  these  movements  is  what  it  is  described  to 
be  in  the  current  view  of  the  nalure  of  impulse,  at  least  it  is  not 
foreseen  by  the  subject,  but  must  l>e  referred  to  a  gradually  perfected 
purposive  co-ordination  of  toned  sensations  and  movements.  In  the 
developed  consciousness,  of  course,  an  impulsive  action  will  often  assume 
the  character  of  a  voluntary  action;  all  that  is  needed  is  the  connection 
of  the  idea  of  a  definite  movement  (the  movement  to  be  executed 
in  the  given  case)  witli  the  appearance  of  certain  feelings.  But  this 
connection  appears  to  be  irrelevant  for  the  impulse  itself,  which  is 
wholly  composed  of  the  characteristic  complex  of  organic  sensations 
and  the  feelings  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  attaching  to 
definite  impressions.  We  cannot  at  present  give  any  accurate  account 
of  the  origin  of  these  organic  sensations.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  possible  impulsive  Jnovements, 
it  would  be  diliicult  to  bring  definite  muscle  groups  or  definite  forms  of 
movement  into  any  unequivocal  relation  with  the  affective  qualities,  with 
effort  and  reluctance,  or  with  desire  and  aversion.  The  distinction 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  is  certainly  based  upon  such  differences 
of  direction  or  form  of  movement;  but  the  implied  connection  between 
these  and  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  is  simply  customary,  not 
universal  or  invariable.  And  there  is  even  less  justification  for  the 
assumption  of  a  strict  correlation  of  the  flexors  and  extensors,  the 
antagonistic  voluntary  muscles,  with  the  two  affective  qualities. 

§  S4.    Tbe  Expressive  Movements. 

I.  In  our  discussion  of  the  simple  feelings  we  found  that  there  were 
certain  bodily  movements  bearing  a  cliararleristic  relation  to  their 
two  qualities  and,  therefore,  useful  for  the  experimental  demonstration 
and  investigation  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  {§  37.  i  fi".).     The 
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more  complex  affective  states, — emotion,  impulse,  mood  and  pas- 
sion— are  also  correlated  with  definite  bodily  changes.  But  their 
visible  expression  is  far  more  complicated  than  that  of  feeling,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  number  of  elementary  conscious  processes 
contained  in  them  (§  52.  2).  In  expectation,  e,g,y  we  have  not 
only  a  definite  complex  of  organic  sensations,  with  their  attendant 
feelings,  but  the  more  or  less  determinate  group  of  ideas  which 
constitutes  the  contents  or  object  of  the  emotion.  The  expressive 
movements  are  influenced,  of  course,  by  both  classes  of  constituents. 
Thus  the  eavesdropper  and  the  scout  have  different  characteristic 
attitudes,  although  both  alike  are  in  a  state  of  expectation.  Similar 
phenomena  recur  in  every  emotion.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
conditions  of  expressive  movement  may  be  very  different  in  different 
cases.  The  forms  and  laws  which  have  been  discriminated  hitherto 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  expression  of  the  ideas  which  constitute 
the  contents  or  object  of  the  emotion — not  unnaturally,  as  this  is 
much  more  individual  in  its  nature  and  delicate  in  its  adjustment 
than  is  the  expression  of  the  emotive  constituents  proper.  No  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  two  in  the  language  of  everyday  life. 
The  blush  of  shame  or  joy  and  the  paleness  of  fear  or  terror  are 
regarded  as  expressive  movements  on  the  same  plane  with  the  clench- 
ing of  the  fist  in  anger  or  the  clapping  of  the  hands  in  pleasure.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  confusion  is  respon- 
sible for  the  diversity  of  psychological  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
simple  princij)les  which  regulate  expressive  movement  in  general. 

2.  The  application  of  the  method  of  expression  (§  35.  7)  to  emotion 
has  shown  that  its  objective  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  with 
those  of  feeling.  In  an  unpleasurable  emotion  like  fright,  e.g„  we  find 
the  two  distinctive  stages  of  the  expression  of  unpleasantness, — a 
violent  inspiration,  followed  by  a  period  of  weaker  respiration,  with 
diminution  of  volume  and  reduced  height  of  pulse.  The  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  emotions,  /.^.,  manifest  the  same  objective  symjHoms  as 
tlie  pleasant  and  unpleasant  feelings.  Complication  arises  at  once, 
however,  if  the  bodily  changes  imderlying  the  organic  sensations  begin 
to  influence  the  results  of  the  method  of  expression.  In  certain 
circumstances,  e,g,,  the  curve  of  volume  in  fiight  is  not  the  char- 
acteristic *  unpleasant'  curve,  but  is  heightened  in  consequence  of  the 
emotive  *  start,'  the  general  motor  shock.  In  fear,  again,  the  curves 
of  respiration  and  pulse  are  not  of  the  pure  *  unpleasant'  type,  but 
show  irregularities  due  to  muscular  tremor,  the  emotive  *  quivering '.  In 
anger,  the  curve  of  volume  is  very  considerably  heightened,  probably 
by  the  involuntary  movements  which  have  combined  with  unpleasant- 
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OMB  lo  detamfne  It>  conne.  'en  in  dicae  compaisthrdy  limple 
emotbos,  tbeiefbre,  ve  cao  trace  the  effect  of  a  whole  scries  of 
lactois  which  co-operate  with  the  character  of  the  feeling  to  give 
individual  fonn  to  the  expressive  movements.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  movements  aad  the  organic  sensations  connected  with  them 
are  dependent  upon  the  feelings  as  such:  they  occur  in  too  great 
variety,  and  are  too  little  parallel  or  proportional  to  the  original 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  elements  of  the  emotion.  Trembling  and 
shaking  aie  characteristic  of  chill  and  shivering  as  well  as  of  keen 
anxiety  or  fear,  while  the  feelings  in  the  two  cases  may  differ  veiy 
widely,  at  least  in  intensity. 

3.  The  variety  of  the  movements  expressive  of  definite  ideational 
contents  is  inexhaustible.  They  have  had  free  play  in  the  course  of 
generic  and  individual  development;  and  they  are  the  principal  source 
of  one  whole  department  of  human  expression,— gesture  language. 
We  need  not  here  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
in  all  their  complication :  the  expressive  movements  are  primarily  objects 
of  external  perception,  and  from  the  purely  psychological  standpoint 
are  simply  illuslrations  of  the  various  types  of  action — voluntary,  im- 
pulsive or  reflex.  Any  voluntary  action  which  is  apprehended  and 
interpreted  by  an  objective  obser\'er  as  a  sign  or  symptom  of  an  in- 
ternal state  takes  rank  at  once  as  an  e.tpressive  movement.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  problem  presented  to  psychology  proper  by 
the  expressive  movements  is  very  much  more  restricted  than  the  vast 
number  of  facts  covered  by  the  phrase  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 
The  psychologist  is  not  concerned  to  interpret  these  external  processes 
or  to  tabulate  their  physiological  conditions,  but  merely  to  delerminc 
their  relation  to  emotions,  impulses,  moods  or  passions.  We  have  our- 
selves decided  that  the  essential  constituents  in  the  affective  fusions 
are  organic  sensations  and  feelings.  We  do  not  ascribe  any  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  ideational  contents  which  may  connect 
with  these,  except  in  cases  where  the  leelings  dependent  upon  them 
modify  or  intensify  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the  primary 
state  or  determine  the  direction  of  an  impulsive  expression.  We  may, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  original  factors,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  expressive  movements. 

4.  Many  recent  psychologies  share  the  view  that  emotions  arise 
from  the  expressive  movements.  James,  e.g.,  asserts  that  we  do  not 
cry  because  we  are  sorry,  but  are  sorry  because  we  cry.  There  is 
plainly  so  much  of  truth  in  this  belief,  that  the  organic  sensations 
connected  with  the  expressive  movements  contribute  very  materially  to 
the  total  emotive  impression.    It  would  be  dilTicult  to  explain  in  any 
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other  way  the  extraordinary  constancy  of  the  expressive  movements, 
and  the  emotive  differences  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (§  52). 
The  objective  emotions  in  particular,— the  emotions  of  expectation, 
surprise,  and  wonder,  in  which  the  affective  colouring  is  exceedingly 
weak,— must  often  be  originated  by  the  appropriate  expressive  move- 
ments. But  the  theory  has  overlooked  two  facts :  (a)  that  reproduced 
organic  sensations  are  possible  constituents  of  an  emotion,  and  {fi)  that 
the  feelings  in  the  subjective  emotions  cannot,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  regarded  as  simple  consequences  of  expressive  movements, 
since  the  ideational  contents  play  an  important  part  in  their  determi- 
nation (§  52.  9).  The  view,  therefore,  contains  no  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  truth.  The  emotion  is  ordinarily  initiated,  in  the  developed 
consciousness,  by  certain  ideational  contents  in  connection  with  feelings. 
5.  Darwin  brings  all  expressive  movements  under  three  principles, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  do  justice  to  their  origination  from  generaJ 
physiological  conditions  and  to  their  development  in  the  life  history 
of  the  race.  The  first  principle  is  that  of  serviceable  associated  habits. 
Certain  actions  which  were  originally  of  direct  or  indirect  service  for 
the  satisfaction  of  definite  needs  are  afterwards  performed  altogether 
automatically,  even  though  they  have  entirely  lost  their  primary 
significance.  The  second  principle  is  that  of  antithesis.  If  definite 
psychical  processes  are  habitually  connected  with  definite  actions,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  mental  processes  of  the  reverse  kind  to  accompany 
movements  of  the  opposite  character.  The  third  principle  is  that  of 
the  direct  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  According  to  it,  intensive 
excitaticm  in  the  nervous  centres  gives  rise  of  itself  to  certain  motor 
phenomena  which  we  recognise  as  expressive.  Valid  objections  have 
been  urged  against  these  principles,  and  especially  against  the  second. 
They  are  not  wholly  co-extensive  with  the  facts,  and  cannot  be  separ- 
ated >\ilh  the  rigour  necessary  for  the  arrangement  and  explanation 
of  the  phenomena.  Piderit  has  formulated  two  very  general  laws  of 
mimetic  expression,  according  to  which  expressive  movements  refer 
partly  to  ideated  objects,  partly  to  ideated  sense  impressions,  agreeable 
or  disagreeable.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  exclusive  attention  has  been 
paid  to  what  we  have  termed  the  ideational  contents  in  emotion  or 
impulse,  and  its  attendant  feelings.  Lehmann  has  laid  special  emphasis 
upon  the  individual  development  of  emotive  expression.  He  regards 
the  connection  between  affective  process  and  expressive  movement  as 
an  association.  Definite  motor  processes  are  constantly  connected  with 
definite  ideas,  and  are  therefore  reproduced  by  these,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  their  subsequent  occurrence.  But  the  phenomena  of 
movement  differ  far  too  widely  in  different  emotions  for  this  view  to 
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ezpraaeive  momnent  even  in  moit  genenl  outline.  And  in  par- 
tknlar  we  may  pame  befbie  we  admit  that  the  individual  origination 
of  onotive  expression  is  >o  nniveisal  a  fact  as  Lehmann  supposes. 

6.  The  moat  satisfactoiy  analysis  of  expressive  movement  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view  is  that  of  Wundt.  He  brings  all  types  of 
emotive  and  impulsive  expression  under  three  rules,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  co-operating  with  one  another  in  the  great  majority  of 
concrete  expressive  movements.  The  first  of  these  rules,  the  principle 
of  direct  change  of  innerva/ion,  lays  it  down  that  intensive  affective 
processes  are  attended  by  a  direct  excitation  of  the  motor  centres. 
Here  belong  paling  and  blushing,  laughing  and  crying,  etc.  The 
second  rule,  the  principle  of  assoehtion  of  analogous  sensations,  expresses 
the  fact  that  sensations  of  similar  affective  tone  readily  connect  with 
one  another.  In  this  way,  movements  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
reaction  upon  definite  sensory  stimuli  become  indicative  of  emotions, 
etc.,  which  resemble  these  sense  impressions  in  their  affective  nature. 
The  'sour'  face  and  'bitter'  smile  arc  familiar  illuslralions  of  the  rule. 
The  third,  the  principle  of  the  relation  of  mojjemenl  to  senson-  ideas, 
includes  gesture,  etc.  It  is  exemplified  by  the  clenching  of  the  fist 
in  anger,  the  steady  regard  in  strained  expectation,  etc.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  these  three  rules  would  have  to  show  their  reference  to 
the  different  constituents  of  emotion  and  impulse.  Thus,  the  first  is 
principally  concerned  with  the  direct  psychological  concomitants  of 
the  feelings;  the  second  serves  mainly  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the 
organic  sensations ;  while  the  third  comprises  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  movement  is  dependent  upon  the  ideational  contents. 

We  hkve  at  preseat  no  inaterials  for  the  erection  of  a  theory  of  emotion  and 
impulse.  It  would  presuppose  not  Only  a  fairly  assured  theory  of  feeling  and  organic 
sensation,  but  also  some  dear  idea  of  the  process  of  fusion  itself.  We  will  here, 
therefore,  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  connections  of  feelings  with 
other  sensations  must  also  he  looked  upon  as  instances  of  fusion.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  anything  of  their  general  laws,  in  the  eiistinc  sLtte  of  our  knowledge. 
There  remains  the  question  of  the  interconnection  of  feelings  themselves.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  here  har  (he  way  to  the  simple  as- 
certainraeot  of  the  tacts  (g  39.  7),  In  particular,  we  cannot  decide  with  .my 
degree  of  certainty  for  or  tgaiost  'niiied'  feelings.  In  our  own  iipinion,  (here  is 
no  coDvincing  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  simultaneity  of  feelings  in  conscious- 
ness. Od  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  alternation  of  dilTerent  feelings  is  a  phen 
of  common  occurreoce,  and  one  which  appears  to  stand  in  very  close  relatini 
the  fluctnatioa  of  attcntioti.  This  is  yet  .mother  indication  of  the  importanc 
attention  for  the  origination  of  the  feelings. 
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Section  n.    Colligation. 

Chapter  I.    The  Spatial  Attributes  and  Relations 

OF  Sensations. 

§  55.      Prefatory    Remarks. 

1.  The  psychological  investigation  of  the  idea  of  space  has  suffered 
very  considerably  from  a  metaphysical  prejudice,  for  the  introduction 
of  which  into  philosophy  Descartes  is  chiefly  responsible.  In  the 
Cartesian  system,  thought  and  extension  are  the  two  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  psychical  and  the  physical;  and  it  seems  as  absurd 
to  attach  a  spatial  attribute  to  mental  processes,  as  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  physical  world  is  the  substrate  of  spiritual  experience.  Spi- 
noza, it  is  true,  regarded  body  and  mind  simply  as  modi,  i.e,,  as 
special  expressions  of  the  universal  attributes  of  thought  and  extension, 
as  different  aspects  or  properties  of  one  and  the  same  existence.  But 
the  distinction  of  the  two,  whatever  its  limits,  is  again  absolutely 
prohibitive  of  the  attribution  of  space  to  mentality.  Spiritualistic  philo- 
sophers like  Leibniz,  Herbart,  and  Lotze,  either  attempted  to  explain 
at  least  the  apparent  space  element  in  the  spatial  idea  of  the  seeing 
or  touching  subject,  or  refused  to  predicate  any  kind  of  reality  or 
objectivity  of  space  in  general.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  psycho- 
logy has  begun  to  free  itself  from  this  metaphysical  prejudice,  as 
epistemological  views  have  been  clarified  and  psychological  inves- 
tigation based  upon  empirical  definitions. 

2.  We  can  ourselves  have  no  hesitation  (cf.  the  position  taken  up 
in  §  i)  in  predicating  spatial  attributes  of  certain  conscious  processes. 
Psychology  consists,  for  us,  simply  in  the  description  and  explanation 
of  the  facts  of  experience  in  their  dependency  upon  an  experiencing 
individual.  And  temporal  or  spatial  definition  is  certainly  just  as 
much   an  attribute  or  relation  of  the  fact  of  experience  as  its  quality 
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at  intendty.  If,  then,  we  can  show  that  this  temporal  or  ^latial 
character  Ü  aln  definitely  dependent  npon  the  psychophysical  organ- 
isation, its  treatment  in  a  work  upon  psychology  becomes  a  matter 
of  course.  Now  the  existence  of  this  dependency  is  proved  by  obser- 
vations of  everyday  occurrence.  We  speak  of  the  'apparent  mag- 
nitude' of  an  object,  of  'apparent  locality'  and  'apparent  movement', 
implying  that  our  space  ideas  are  more  or  less  widely  divergent  from 
the  facts  of  objective  space  measurement.  Here  too,  i.e.,  we  have  a 
distinction  of  subjective  and  objective,  as  we  had  a  parallelism  between 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  sensation  and  certain  attributes  of  stimulus. 

The  psychological  space  problem  must  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  reduce  the  spatial  predicate  to  any  more  general 
category;  we  made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  sensible  predicates  of 
quality  or  intensity.  In  particular,  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  male- 
rial  contribution  will  have  been  made  to  the  explanation  of  the  ex- 
periential data  by  the  ascription  to  the  mind  of  an  original  capacity 
of  spatial  ideation.  The  space  predicate  as  such  is,  for  psychology, 
a  fundamental  fact,  as  ultimate  and  irreducible  as  the  experiences  o( 
which  it  is  predicated,  as  attribute  or  relation,  subjective  or  objective. 
The  sole  business  of  psychology,  therefore,  is  to  exhibit  the  depend- 
ency of  the  various  spatial  factors  upon  the  psychophysical  organisation. 

3.  Spatial  attributes  are  ascribed  only  to  certain  classes  of  sensa- 
tions, vis.,  the  visual  and  'tactual', — the  latler  term  embracing  both 
cutaneous  sensations  proper  and  the  articular  sensations  set  up  in  the 
motile  parts  of  the  body.  Spalial  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
predicable  of  all  sensations  alike,  since  all  alike  are  localisable.  The 
localisation  of  unspatial  contents,  however,  is  mediate  only :  it  consists 
in  a  reproduction  of  originally  spaliiil  sensations,  of  movements  indi- 
cative of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  given  contents,  or  of  judgments 
directly  expressive  of  their  local  determination.  Localisation  in  this 
sense  is  plainly  altogether  different  from  the  localisation  of  an  origin- 
ally spatial  process,  and  we  may,  therefore,  speak  of  il  as  a  '  transferred ' 
spatial  relation.  A  spatial  relation  semti  striclo  can  obtain  only  between 
contents  possessed  of  the  true  spatial  attribute.  It  seems  best,  how- 
ever, despite  this  essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  local- 
isation, to  discuss  the  transferred  here  in  connection  with  the  direct, 
and  not  to  deal  with  it  separately  as  a  special  form  of  association  or 
reproduction  of  ideas, — the  rubric  under  which  Its  general  psychologi- 
cal significance  would  lead  us  to  place  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  treat 
in  this  chapter  (a)  of  the  space  of  tactual  perception,  (A)  of  the  space 
of  visual  perception,  and  lastly  (c\  ol  transferipd  localisation  with 
especial  reference  to  auditory  impressions. 
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4.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  variety  of  possible  spatial  de- 
finitions. If  our  treatment  is  to  be  complete  and  systematic,  we  must 
endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  certain  fundamental  forms.  To  this 
end  we  begin  with  the  distinction  between  spatial  attributes  and 
spatial  relations,  the  former  attaching  to  a  perceived  content  as  suchi 
the  latter  to  the  content  only  as  related  to  other  contents.  Form  01 
figure  is  the  general  term  comprehending  all  the  spatial  characters  that 
can  be  attributively  predicated  of  an  impression;  position  or  locality 
is  a  similar  term  embracing  all  the  spatial  relations  in  which  a  con- 
tent stands  to  other  contents.  Both  determinations  may  be  further 
analysed,— position  into  elementary  relations,  as  a  sum  of  distances; 
and  figure  into  spatial  elements,  as  a  sum  of  extensions.  To  them 
must  be  added  a  more  complex  spatial  determination,  which  also 
contains  a  temporal  reference — movement.  We  understand  by  movt'^ 
ment  any  continuous  alteration  of  a  spatial  attribute  or  relation. 
Extension,  then,  is  the  elementary  phenomenon  in  all  spatial  attributes; 
distance  the  elementary  factor  in  all  spatial  relations.  Spatially  con- 
sidered, of  course,  the  two  are  but  one;  but  they  reqi|ire  special 
psychological  investigation  in  cases  where  their  apprehension  or  esti- 
mation is  governed  by  different  laws.  We  have  already  mentioned 
extension  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  sensation  (§  4.  2);  distance,  as 
reduced  to  it,  is  the  extension  of  the  contents  intervening  between 
two  given  impressions.  The  magnitude  of  a  figure  is  simply  a  quan- 
titative determination  of  extension;  and  we  speak  in  precisely  the 
same  way  of  the  magnitude  of  a  distance.  Direction  is,  again,  only 
a  special  form  of  extension  or  distance,  indicative  of  the  spatial  inter- 
relations of  certain  given  extensions  or  distances. 

5.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  systematic  investigation  of  spatial 
attributes  and  relations  on  the  lines  here  laid  down.  Philosophic 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  limitation  of  special  problems  on 
the  other,  have  prevented  any  thorough  examination  of  the  space 
idea.  Hence  there  are  certain  factors  which  have  hardly  received 
any  direct  attention,  while  theories  have  been  propounded  which  are 
valid  only  for  one  quite  definite  aspect  or  characteristic  of  the  whole 
process.  In  particular,  (i)  the  psychology  of  space,  like  the  psycho- 
logy of  time  (§§  63  ff.),  has  suffered  from  the  assumption  that  space 
must  be  regarded  as  something  absolute  and  self-existent,  given  more 
or  less  independently  of  all  the  specific  contents  of  perception.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  has  been  furthered  by  the  notion  of 
'empty'  space  as  employed  in  the  natural  sciences.  From  the  psy- 
chological standpoint  it  is  altogether  erroneous.  Again,  (ii)  the  possi- 
bility of  the  intcrcomparison  of  the  spatial  characters  of  perceptions. 
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indqtendeodr  of  Uub  olfa«  atttOmtes,  has  alao  in  all  probabili^ 
helped  to  give  the  ipace  idea  an  exceptional  place  among  the  contents 
(A  consdousnesB.  It  explains  the  tendency  of  psychologists  to  see  the 
teal  object  of  investigatiOD  into  the  psychology  of  sf>ace,  not  in  tiie 
spatial  attributes,  but  in  the  spatial  relations.  This  independent  'space' 
seems  to  be  given  in  its  purest  fnnn  in  distance,  locality,  etc.  It  also 
accounts  for  the  definition  of  movement  as  change  simply  of  locality, 
— The  result  has  been  an  almost  total  neglect  of  the  perception  of 
extension  and  figm^  and  almost  exclusive  regard  of  the  perception  of 
distance  and  position.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  as  the  former 
process  is  psycholt^ically  very  much  the  more  simple.  The  space 
character  is  always  given  with  particular  perception  contents;  there  is 
no  independent  space  content,  which  can  be  discriminated  from  other 
qualitatively  determinate  impressions.  '  Empty '  space  is  the  spatial 
character  of  certain  contents  not  defined.  And  as  the  other  attributes 
of  a  content  are  of  determining  influence  upon  its  sputial  qualities 
(§  56-  3;  §  59-  2,  i-g.),  the  simplest  material  for  the  investigation  of 
the  space  idea  is  furnished  by  the  extension  or  figure  of  a  quite  defi- 
nite content,  (üi)  Lastly,  the  expressions  'sense  of  space*  and  'sense 
of  locality,'  which  have  recently  become  current  in  physiology,  betray 
a  wholly  inadequate  realisation  of  the  requirements  of  theory.  The 
'sense  of  space'  is  measured  by  the  least  noticeable  distance  between 
two  impressions;  the  'sense  of  locality'  by  the  accuracy  of  localisation. 
Not  only  is  the  word  'sense'  applied  here  in  a  very  exceptionable 
meaning  (§  4.  10),  but  the  spatial  relations  are  given  an  unjustifiable 
preterence  over  the  spatial  attributes. 

§  56.    The  Space  of  Tactual  Perception. 

I.    The  Spatial  Functions  of  the  Cutaneous  Sensations. 

I.  The  spatial  estimation  of  an  object  brought  into  contact  with 
the  skin  is  mediated  both  by  pressure  sensations  and  by  temperature 
sensations.  We  attribute  a  certain  extension  and  figure  to  an  impres- 
sion of  heat  or  cold,  just  as  we  do  to  an  impression  of  smooth  or 
rough,  i.e.,  to  a  pressure  sensed  as  such.  No  thorough  investigation, 
however,  has  as  yet  been  made  {cf,  §  55.  5)  into  the  cutaneous 
apprehension  of  extension  and  figure,  although  the  experimental  exam- 
ination of  the  'sense  of  space'  or  'sense  of  locality'  has  been  taken 
up  again  and  again  since  the  time  of  E.H.  Weber.  It  is  especially 
curious  that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  extension  factor,  as 
the  method  employed  in  these  researches  necessarily  presupposes  a 
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definite  view  as  to  the  extension  of  the  cutaneous  pressure  or  tem- 
perature sensations.  The  method  consists  in  the  determination  of  the 
distance  between  two  points  of  cutaneous  contact  at  which  the  two 
impressions  are  still  just  apprehensible  as  two.  (i)  Now  first  of  all 
there  is  involved  here  the  purely  logical  assumption  that  a  just  notice- 
able duality  of  cutaneous  sensations  is  equivalent  to  a  just  noticeable 
distance  between  them.  But  duality  and  distance  are  essentially 
different  concepts,  and  the  possibility  of  their  identification  requires 
special  psychological  proof  *  (cf.  §  5.  i).  (ii)  Nor  is  this  all.  To 
explain  the  great  diversity  of  experimental  results  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  skin,  recourse  is  had  to  the  hypothesis  of 
*  sensation  circles*  varying  in  magnitude,  but  alike  in  the  peculiarity 
that  any  two  points  lying  within  a  single  circle  are  sensed  only  as 
one.  The  explanation  plainly  contains  a  reference  to  the  psychologi- 
cal extension  which  we  predicate  of  cutaneous  stimulation.  From 
this  point  of  view  also,  then,  investigation  of  extension  seems 
essential. 

2.  We  can  say  but  little  of  the  perception  of  figure  as  mediated 
by  cutaneous  sensations.  It  has  been  found  that  if  objectively  parallel 
lines  are  drawn  with  the  *  dividers'  (an  instrument  which  gives  all 
gradations  of  distance  within  certain  limits  between  two  metal  points) 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  they  appear  gradually  to  diverge  from 
one  another  in  sensation.  We  imagine,  />.,  that  the  impressions  are 
divergent  and  not  parallel.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  if  the 
two  lines  are  drawn  from  lobe  to  lobe  of  the  ears,  across  the  face. 
The  lines  appear  to  diverge  towards  the  median  line  of  the  face,  and 
to  attain  their  widest  separation  in  the  region  of  the  lips.  Again, 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  sensible  discrimination  for  the 
magnitude  of  circular  surfaces,  by  the  determination  of  the  just 
noticeable  difference  of  diameter  of  two  objects  applied  to  the  skin. 
It  was  found  that  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  two  circular  surfaces 
were  judged  to  be  just  different  whose  diameters  were  no  more  than 
0.5  and  I  mm. ;  while  on  the  back  the  two  just  discriminable  surfaces 
had  diameters  of  2  and  25  mm.  respectively.  Where  sight  is  normal, 
the  ability  to  cognise  figures  by  aid  of  the  cutaneous  sensations  is 
present  in  very  slight  degree.  In  most  cases,  judgment  stops  short 
at  the  fact  of  difference,  and  nothing  can  be  said  of  its  character. 
The  capacity  is  much  more  highly  developed  in  the  blind,  who  read 
without  hesitation  from  an  alphabet  in  which  the  number  and  arrange- 

*  Our  suspicions  of  the  validity  of  Webor's  assumption  become  still  stronger  if  wo 
translate  it  into  retinal  terms,  and  think  what  it  would  mean  ior  points  on  either  side 
of  the  blind  spot. 
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meat  of  xaised  pointB  upon  Ae  paper  constitutes  the  sole  ground  of 
distinction  between  the  letters.  Lastly,  the  importance  of  temperature 
sensations  for  the  perception  of  figure  is  shown  by  the  observation 
that  cold  surfaces  appear  larger  than  warm  surfaces  of  the  same 
objective  extension  (cf.  §  24.  3;  §  51.  4). 

3.  In  all  these  cases,  spatial  perception  is  seen  to  be  principally 
dependent  upon  the  locality  of  the  stimulated  area.  The  same 
dependency  has  been  noticed  in  the  numerous  investigations  made 
into  the  just  noticeable  duality  of  sensations.  We  will  only  mention  the 
results  recently  obtained  by  Goldscheider  on  the  basis  of  a  discrimi- 
nation of  pressure  spots,  cold  spots  and  warm  spots.     The  values  are 

considerably  smaller  than  those  found  by  Weber  and  other  previous 
investigators.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  greater  sensitivity  of  the 
cutaneous  *  spots'  (cf.  §§  10,  11).  In  deference  to  current  usage — 
which,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct — we  may  term  the  least 
distance  between  two  points  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  at 
which  their  separate  sensation  is  still  just  possible,  the  space  Urnen. 
The  space  limens  determined  by  Goldscheider  for  pressure  spots  were 
0.3  mm.  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  0.5  mm.  upon  the  forehead, 
0.8  mm.  upon  the  chest,  and  4.0  mm.  upon  the  back.  The  values  for 
cold  spots,  in  the  same  cutaneous  areas,  were  2.0,  0.8,  2.0  and 
1.5  mm.  ;  for  warm  spots,  3,  4.  4  and  4  mm.  All  these  observations 
(with  the  exception  of  the  various  limens  upon  the  back)  agree  in 
ascribing  the  greatest  discriminative  power  to  the  pressure  spots  and 
the  least  to  the  warm  spots.  The  result  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  an  exploration  of  the  skin  with  adequate  stimuli  shows  the 
pressure  spots  to  be  most  numerous,  and  the  warm  spots  of  least 
frequent  occurrence.  Previous  experiments  indicate  that  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  has  the  smallest  space  limen.  Another  phenomenon 
which  belongs  here  is  that  of  the  dependency  of  the  space  limen 
upon  the  motility  of  the  stimulated  cutaneous  area.  This  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  experimental  investigation  by  Vierordt 
and  his  pupils.  The  space  limen  was  found  to  decrease  continuously, 
e.g.y  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Vierordt  has  laid 
it  down  as  a  general  rule,  on  the  basis  of  his  experiments,  that  the 
space  limen  at  any  point  in  the  length  of  a  limb  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  stimulated  part  from  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  limb. 

4.  The  intensity  of  the  impressions  is  also  of  influence  upon  the 
space  limen.  Up  to  a  certain  stimulus  intensity  the  facility  of  separate 
cognition  increases;  beyond  this  intensity  it  decreases.  A  certain 
mean  degree  of  intensity  is,  therefore,  the  most  favourable  condition 
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for  the  investigation  of  the  space  limen.  But  as  the  intensive  sensi- 
bility varies  very  greatly  with  the  locality  of  the  stimulated  area 
(§  24.  3),  only  those  space  limens  are  comparable  which  are  obtained 
with  the  same  subjective  intensity  of  pressure.  The  experiments 
made  hitherto  are  extremely  defective  in  this  regard;  neither  the 
objective  nor  the  subjective  intensity  of  the  impressions  has  been 
kept  uniformly  constant.  Distraction  of  the  attention  has  the  same 
effect  as  diminution  of  intensity,  />.,  increases  the  stimulus  limen. 
The  influence  of  practice,  too,  is  very  marked.  This  is  the  principal 
reason  why  the  space  limen  of  the  blind  is  noticeably  smaller  than 
the  space  limen  where  vision  is  normal.  If  the  two  points  brought 
into  contact  with  the  skin  are  set  down  not  simultaneously  but  succes- 
sively, or  differ  in  their  relative  intensity,  judgment  is  rendered  very 
uncertain,— as  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  simultaneity 
and  equal  intensity  are  presuppositions  of  the  validity  of  the  method. 

Another  method  has  been  employed  for  the  determination  of  the 
delicacy  of  localisation  of  impressions  brought  into  contact  with  the 
skin.  A  simple  stimulus  is  applied,  and  the  subject  indicates  the 
place  of  stimulation  with  a  pencil;  the  magnitude  of  the  average 
error  is  looked  upon  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  delicacy  of 
locaKsation.  A  series  of  different  degrees  is  thus  obtained,  which 
runs  precisely  parallel  to  the  series  of  space  limens.  No  systematic 
observations  have  as  yet  been  made  upon  the  cutaneous  estimation 
of  movement  of  the  stimulus  object.  One  fact,  however,  may  be 
mentioned:  that  a  point  moved  at  a  uniform  rate  along  the  resting 
arm  seems  to  travel  more  quickly  where  the  space  limen  is  smaller. 

5.  The  space  limen  has  usually  been  obtained  by  the  procedure 
of  stimulus  determination  (methods  of  minimal  changes  and  right  and 
wrong  cases).  Recently,  however,  application  has  been  made  of  the 
procedure  of  stimulus  comparison,  which  undoubtedly  gives  more 
unequivocal  results  in  the  sphere  of  spatial  estimation.  Several  of  the 
observations  made  in  this  way  are  of  especial  interest,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  value  of  the  space  limen  for  the  investigation  of  tactual  space 
perception,  (i)  The  first  result  of  importance  in  this  connection  is  the 
following.  When  two  cutaneous  distances  are  made  subjectively  equal 
to  each  other,  the  objective  distances  between  the  limiting  points 
approach  the  ratio  i  :  i  when  these  points  are  set  at  all  widely 
apart.  This  is  clear  evidence  that  the  space  limen  is  not  adequate 
to  inform  us  of  the  real  value  of  a  just  noticeable  distance.  The 
longer  the  distances  compared,  the  fewer  will  be  the  disturbing  influences 
to  which  spatial  estimation  as  such  is  exposed,  (ii)  Another  result  of 
importance  is  a  seeming  paradox.    We  should  expect,  on  mathematical 
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groondl,  that  if  two  distance!  irere  made  apparently  eqaal  to  a  third, 
they  would  appear  equal  to  one  another.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  fact,  again,  may  be  conjecturally  referred  to  certain  organic 
conditions  of  spatial  estimation  of  the  kind  which  prejudice  the 
determination  oK  the  space  limen.  The  first  problem  to  be  attacked 
in  the  future,  therefore,  is  the  problem  of  extension,  which  must  be 
directly  examined,  with  particular  and  constant  reference  to  intensity, 
duration  of  stimulation,  and  other  circumstances. 

II.    The  Spatial  Functions  of  the  Articular  Sensibility. 

6.  The  articular  sensibility  appears  to  be  be  principally  concerned 
{a)  in  the  non -visual  perception  of  movements.  It  mediates  the 
judgment  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  moved  limb.  But  (ft  the 
position  of  a  limb  is  also  cognised  by  the  articular  sensations;  and  it 
has  accordingly  been  proposed  to  term  them  'sensations  of  position ' 
{§  23.  6).  And  (7)  arm  movement  affords  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  space  magnitudes,  i.^.,  of  extension  or  distance.  The  articular 
sensibility  is  thus  seen  to  have  an  equal  range  of  spatial  function  with 
the  cutaneous.  No  systematic  investigation  along  all  three  lines  has 
as  yet  been  carried  out  (cf.  §  56.  i),  although  a  large  number  of 
special  researches,  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  this  Section, 
have  quite  recently  appeared.  There  is  plainly  only  one  practicable 
method  for  the  determination  of  the  spatial  functions  of  the  articular 
sensibility :  correlation  of  the  angle  through  which  the  joint  is  rotated  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  distance  traversed  in  consequence  by  the  moved 
limb.  We  do  not  measure  the  excursion  of  a  pendulum  by  chords  and 
tangents.  And  since  the  movements  of  a  limb  may  be  regarded  as 
at  least  approximately  circular,  they  too  should  be  measured  by  iho 
angle  or  arc  described  from  the  gi\cn  point  of  rest.  Only  in  thi^ 
way  can  we  obtain  any  unequivocal  information  with  regard  to  the 
chief  factor  in  the  resultant  Judgment, — the  articular  sensibility.  It 
has  been  usual,  hitherto,  wh^rc  the  distances  traversed  have  been  at 
all  long,  to  employ  a  rectilineally  moving  car,  which  travels  along  a 
rail  without  noticeable  hiction;  or  to  allow  the  arm  free  movement, 
but  to  mcasme  the  curves  described  in  rectilineal  projection.  In  the 
former  case,  however,  the  result  is  so  ambiguous  that  the  pari  played 
by  the  various  articular  surfaces  cannot  be  made  out  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  erroneously  calculated.  The 
laws  which  have  been  established  in  this  way  have  accordingly  a 
merely  provisional  importance. 
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7.  Goldscheider  has  determined  the  just  noticeable  movements  of 
different  limbs,  and  expressed  the  results  in  angular  magnitudes.  He 
investigated  both  passive  and  active  movement.  The  movement  limen 
(if  we  may  employ  the  expression  for  brevity's  sake)  was  invariably 
larger  with  passive  than  with  active.  There  seem  to  be  two  reasons 
for  this  fact,  (i)  Active  movement,  initiated  by  the  will  of  the  subject, 
necessarily  involves  the  procedure  with  knowledge;  passive  movement 
implies  the  procedure  without  knowledge.  And  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination  are  as  a  general  rule  (§  5.  6)  somewhat  greater  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  But  (ii)  the  pressure  upon  the 
articular  surfaces  is  more  intensive  in  active  movement.  This  will 
influence  the  result,  since  in  articular  as  in  cutaneous  sensation  an  increase 
of  intensity  serves  within  certain  limits  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the 
spatial  judgment. — Another  interesting  point  is  that  the  larger  joints  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  smaller  movement  limen  than  the  smaller.  Thus 
the  shoulder  is  more  discriminative  than  the  elbow,  the  hip  noticeably 
more  discriminative  than  the  ankle,  etc.  The  values  obtained  varied 
between  the  limits  0.3®  and  3.0®. — Again,  the  rapidity  of  movement 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  its  noticeability.  Other  things  equal,  i.e.,  the 
movement  limen  decreased  as  the  rapidity  of  movement  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cognition  of  movement  proved  to  be  independent 
both  of  its  direction  and  of  the  sensibility  of  the  moved  limb;  f>., 
it  was  irrelevant  for  the  estimation  of  a  movement  of  the  shoulder 
whether  (or  how)  the  arm  was  extended  or  flexed,  and  whether  its 
sensations  of  pressure  and  strain  were  normal  or  abnormal.  Movement, 
therefore,  or  at  least  the  determination  of  the  movement  limen,  must 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  articular  sensibility 
(cf.  §  22).  In  one  respect,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
seems  attributable  to  the  tendinous  strain  sensation.  The  indication 
which  it  gives  of  the  weight  of  the  moved  limb  facilitates  the  judgment 
of  movement  direction  when  the  movement  is  actively  executed. 

8.  Numerous  investigations  have  been  made  (cf.  6  above)  into  the 
conditions  of  the  comparison  of  movements  of  some  length  with  one 
another.  But  their  results  have  no  claim  to  finality,  owing  to  the 
defects  of  the  methods  employed.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that 
the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  stimulated  muscles  exercises  a  de- 
termining influence  upon  the  estimation  of  movement;  but  the  state- 
ment is,  in  all  probability,  to  be  ascribed  to  an  erroneoas  evaluation 
of  experimental  results.  Again,  we  cannot  say  at  present  whether  the 
absolute  or  relative  sensible  discrimination  is  constant  for  all  move- 
ments, or  whether  s<^mc  other  uniformity  obtains,  since  the  various 
joints  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  investigation  by  methods  which 
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movement  (rotatioo  in  aw  ■  joint;  the  aim  being  fully  extended, 

and  Üie  body  kept  as  stew  lUy  aa  possible  in  one  poaition)  appear  to 
show  that  the  absolute  sei  discrimination  is  approximately  con- 

stant. Once  more,  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  overestima- 
tion  of  small  movonents  and  underestimation  of  large  is  a  constant 
eiror,  to  which  the  judgment  of  space  magnitudes  is  invariably  sub- 
ject, OT  whether  the  phenomenon,  where  it  occurs,  is  not  simply  the 
consequence  of  rapidity  of  movement,  i.e.,  a  phenomenon  of  temporat 
estimation  as  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  duration  and 
rapidity  of  a  movement  influence  out  estimation  of  its  magnitude.  As  a 
general  mle,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  a  distance  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  time  required  for  movement  across  it.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  our  judgment  of  the  extent  of  arm  movement  is  not  based 
(in  the  author's  observation)  npon  the  temporal  relations  of  the  move- 
ment, but  upon  the  reproduced  visual  image  of  the  space  passed 
through,  and  more  especially  of  the  extreme  positions  of  the  moved 
aim.  No  direct  comparison  of  the  rapidity  of  movements  has  as 
yet  been  instituted;  and  a  recently  published  inquiry  into  their  dura- 
tion followed  so  crude  a  method  that  its  results  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  We  will  conclude  this  survey  of  the  spatial  functions  of  the 
articular  sensibility  with  a  reference  to  two  points  of  interest:  that 
movements  are  ordinarily  more  accurately  estimated  by  the  blind 
than  by  subjects  whose  vision  is  normal;  and  that  the  spatial  discri- 
mination of  the  articular  sensibility  (as  of  the  cutaneous)  is  somewhat 
greater  in  children  than  in  adults. 

§  57.    Theory  of  Tactual  Space  Perception. 

I,  We  have  already  defined  the  scope  and  meaning  of  a  theory 
of  spatial  ideation  (§  55.  2).  All  that  psychology  can  do  is  to  elucidate 
the  subjective  conditions  of  space  perception ;  it  is  not  concerned  to 
explain  space  perception  as  such.  If  we  ask  what  these  conditions 
are,  we  see  that  different  answers  are  possible,  (i)  Where  vision  is 
normal,  the  tactual  space  perception  will  ordinarily  consist  in  a 
visual  idea  of  the  cutaneous  area  touched,  of  the  movements  of  the 
limbs,  etc.  (ü)  But  a  judgment  may  also  be  formulated  directly  at 
the  instance  of  the  touch  sensations  themselves,  which  must  accord- 
ingly (as  some  one  has  put  it)  be  'quasi-spatial'.  This  order  of 
space  perception  is  best  illustrated  in  congenital  blindness,  (iii)  And 
thirdly   and    lastly,   the  locality   of   an    impression,    the   position  of  a 
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limb,  etc.,  can  be  indicated  by  *  localising'  movements.  Hitherto,  no 
sharp  line  of  division  has  been  drawn  between  these  different  modes 
in  which  the  spatial  peculiarities  of  the  sense  of  touch  may  find 
expression,  although  their  discrimination  is  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  psychological  analysis  and  theoretic  explanation.  In  particular, 
we  are  still  in  ignorance  as  to  which  of  the  three  forms  of  spatial 
apprehension  is  the  most  accurate,  and  therefore  possibly  the  most 
original  in  its  application  to  the  tactual  data.  The  common  elonent 
in  all  of  them  is  the  unequivocal  relation  in  which  the  tactual  sen- 
sations must  be  conceived  to  stand  to  visual  ideas,  direct  judgments 
or  movements.  The  first  problem  presented  by  the  facts  of  tactual 
space  perception  is  accordingly  that  of  the  origin  of  this  unequivocal 
relation, — how  it  has  arisen  that  a  touch  upon  the  back  of  the  hand, 
when  the  eyes  are  closed,  excites  just  the  visual  idea  of  this  part  of 
the  skin  and  no  other,  just  the  particular  name  of  this  cutaneous 
area,  or  just  the  special  movement  of  the  other  hand  to  the  stimu- 
lated surface. 

2.  The  first  noteworthy  attempt  at  a  resolution  of  this  problem  is 
Lotze*s  theory  of  local  signs.  Its  metaphysical  origin  need  not  delay 
us  here,  more  particularly  as  we  may  neglect  this  without  prejudice  to 
the  psychological  constituents  of  the  hypothesis.  Lotze  sets  out  to 
explain  the  inexchangeablencss  of  impressions,  i>.,  the  fact  that  every 
impression  is  invariably  referred  to  a  definite  locality.  This  reference 
would  not  be  possible  unless  they  somehow  varied  with  their  place  of 
excitation.  If  the  sensations  from  the  skin  of  the  hand,  i>.,  were 
wholly  similar  to  the  sensations  from  the  skin  of  the  back,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  mind  could  acquire  the  ability  to  localise  each 
group  correctly.  Lotze  accordingly  ascribes  to  the  locally  distinct  or 
distinguishable  cutaneous  impressions  a  specific  qualitative  colouring  or 
shading  which  he  expresses  by  the  phrase  *  local  signature*.  The  local 
sign  combines  with  the  cutaneous  impression  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  stimulus  {i.e.,  pressure  or  temperature)  in  the  form  of  an 
association,  in  which  neither  constituent  modifies  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  other.  Lotze  gives  us  some  idea  of  what  he  regards  as  the 
nature  of  the  local  signature  by  pointing  out  that  the  skin  is  vtry 
different  in  structure  at  different  parts  of  the  body,— now  covered  by 
a  thick,  and  now  by  a  delicate  epidermis;  now  lightly  stretched  by 
its  attachment  to  the  bones,  now  elastic  and  displaceable  within  wide 
limits ;  now  spread  over  a  cushion  of  fat,  now  passing  over  bone  or 
muscle  or  hollow  space.  Moreover,  in  some  parts  of  the  body  the 
structural  differences  pass  into  one  another  by  slow  degrees,  in 
others  quite  abruptly.     It  is  plain  that  all  these  conditions  can  influ- 
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ence  only  the  intensity  of  the  impression.  The  system  of  local  signs 
u-ould  consequently  consist  simply  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
demonstrable  for  the  same  stimulus  over  din'orciit  regions  of  the  skin. 
But  It  is  also  possible  to  inteq^ret  Ior:il  sign.ituio  as  a  iiiialilalivo 
colouring,  and  this  view  is  actually  represenleii  by  certain  jwclioK  »gists, 
e.g.,  by  Wundt. 

3.  The  thought  upon  which  this  wht>le  theory  is  baseil  is  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  which  mediate  the  loralisation  of  impres- 
sions must  all  be  of  a  conscious  nature.  And  liere  we  sec  the  inlhiem  c 
of  metaphysical  prepossession.  It  was  iHflicuU  to  conceive  that  the 
unequivocal  relation  obtaining  between  tactual  impressions  and  \iMial 
ideas,  or  other  factors  subserving  localisation,  cniiKI  have  arisen  wiihoui 
conscious  direction,  by  way  (perhaps)  of  purely  physit«logic;»l  connection. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  the  assumption  «»I  these  ctms«  ions 
intermediaries  in  the  facts  of  consciousness  itself.  (\\  It  has  lieen 
found  that  a  longer  time  is  required  for  the  iliscriniinalion  of  iniensitv 
than  for  the  discrimination  of  locality  (cf.  §  71.  2),  This  is  in  itsell 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  first  cannot  l)e  the  basis  (»f  th«*  se«-onil. 
(ii)  Moreover,  we  are  able  to  grathiat«»  the  intensities  of  two  piessuie 
stimuli  at  different  parts  of  the  skin  until  tlie  impressions  appear  to  !»(• 
equally  intensive.  But  provided  that  the  absolute  intensity  of  tin- 
sensations  interposes  no  dilficulty,  the  discrimination  of  locality  is  n^t 
affected  in  the  least,  (iii)  And  again,  one  of  the  most  proni])t  and 
certain  forms  of  localisation  undcT  norm.d  conditions  is  refen  ih  e  t«» 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  body.  Now  if  w(!  take  two  entinly 
symmetrical  areas,  e.g.,  the  back  of  the  right  and  the  left  hand,  we 
have  very  great  similarity  of  anatomical  conditions.  On  LMt/.<;'s  vi<!w, 
therefore,  the  discrimination  of  locality  .should  here  be  very  dilfK  nil,  il 
not  altogether  impossible.  From  all  these  reasons  we  must  (  on«  ludi- 
that  the  theory  of  local  signature,  at  least  in  the  sj^cm  ial  form  in  whi<  li 
Lotze  has  applied  it  to  the  sense  of  t<»ui  h,  is  untrnahl».-.  Hut  n«ith»i 
does  there  seem  any  adequate  ground  for  the  assumption  ol  a  quali- 
tative colouring,  varying  with  tin-  partirnkir  lo(  ally  distinguisliahl«- 
cutaneous  impressions.  The  liyj)otlif,'sis  j)o^its  a  v«-iy  large  numlx-i  of 
discriminable  qualities,  of  which  we  finrl  no  sufli«  ient  eviden«  «•  in 
consciousness  (cf.  §  10.  4). 

4.  At  all  events,  the  connection  of  tactu.'il  imiiressions  with  lo(ali:- 
ing  movements  is  possible  without  any  parti' ij^ition  of  rons.Mou  ii'-  .. 
The  decapitated  frog  which  is  touclu-d  v.iih  ucf-Xu.  au'd  at  some  p«iihl 
of  its  body,  brings  the  one  or  the  other  leg  to  ih'r  ^>tiinnl:ilr:rl  j):iri  wiili 
great  accuracy  of  movement.  In  sic;]»,  too,  w*-  hru^h  asid'-  uripN;»  „mt 
cutaneous  impressions  without  knowiiijij  anxiliiu;^  of  oui  ;i'iion.     It  i» 
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an  obvious  conjecture,  then,  that  the  real  basis  of  tactual  localisation  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  movement  sensations  aroused  in  us  by  these 
localising  touches  of  stimulated  regions.  And  the  view  is  represented 
by  Bain  and  others.  Even  where  movements  are  not  directly  executed, 
we  are  supposed  on  the  hypothesis  to  notice  the  impulses  to  move- 
ment, and  to  argue  from  their  character  to  the  locality  of  stimulation. 
But  there  are  three  objections  to  the  theory,  (i)  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  altogether  unable  to  explain  cases  of  wholly  unconscious  and  reflex 
motor  localisation,  (ii)  Moreover,  it  really  does  no  more  than  push 
the  entire  problem  one  step  further  back,  since  the  other  question 
at  once  arises  how  the  movement  sensations  have  acquired  this  un- 
equivocal relation  to  visual  ideas  or  judgments,  (iii)  And  lastly,  the 
original  problem  remains  unsolved.  For  the  unequivocal  relation 
obtaining  between  cutaneous  impressions  and  localising  movements 
still  requires  special  explanation,  t,e.,  the  hypothetical  ascription  of 
some  kind  of  specific  character  to  the  former.  Nothing  is  left,  there- 
fore, but  to  transfer  the  local  signs  to  the  sphere  of  anatomy  or 
physiology.  We  must  then  demand  either  a  special  anatomical 
connection,  or  a  physiological  connection  perfected  by  practice» 
in  virtue  of  which  locally  determinate  cutaneous  stimulations  give 
rise  to  wholly  determinate  movements  or  visual  ideas  or  judg- 
ments. 

5.  The  most  original  of  these  localising  factors  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  movement  towards  the  stimulated  part.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  connection  between  visual  ideas  or  direct  judgments  and  the 
different  cutaneous  impressions  takes  shape  in  the  course  of  the  indi- 
vidual development,  while  certain  localising  movements  are  almost 
certainly  inherited.  Moreover,  we  may  suppose  that  the  connection 
of  visual  ideas  (under  normal  conditions  of  vision)  with  cutaneous 
stimulations  is  not  only  earlier  than  the  formation  of  an  immediate 
space  judgment,  but  is  also,  as  a  general  rule,  more  accurate  in  its 
indication  of  the  locality  of  the  impression.  Hence  it  would  follow 
that  the  direct  space  judgments,— the  accurate  employment  of  which 
presupposes,  of  course,  the  further  acquisition  of  a  system  of  special 
symbols, — were  originally  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  other 
two  instruments  of  localisation,  sight  and  movement,  and  are  even 
now  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  them.  We  may,  accordingly, 
confine  our  present  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  localisation  to 
the  discussion  of  visual  ideas  and  localising  movements.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  whether  the  local  signs  (we  use  the  term  *  local  sign ' 
in  its  most  general  significance  as  the  equivalent  of  'condition  of 
localisation ')  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  anatomical  or  physiological  in 
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dnctbu  is  whol^  improb  i  in  the  case  of  the  visual  ideas.  The 
connection  is  built  up  giad  y,  in  the  fonn  of  an  association.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  believe  that  certain  central  cells,  which  are 
excited  by  cutaneous  stimuli,  are  given  a  priori  in  an  isolated  anatom- 
ical connection  with  certain  other  central  cells,  whose  excitations  arc 
the  substrate  of  visual  ideas.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  an  origi- 
nal anatomical  connection  between  cutaneous  stimulations  and  localis- 
ing movements.  For  the  transference  of  an  excitation  from  the  sensory 
to  the  motor  centres  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  very  differently  medi- 
ated, and  take  very  different  directions,  (ii)  We  are  thus  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  local  signature  has  been  physiologically  originated. 
There  then  arises  the  further  question,  whether  the  unequivocalness 
of  the  local  sign  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  excitation  as 
central  or  as  peripheral.  We  may  answer  it  by  a  reference  to  the 
phenomena  of  localisation  in  cases  of  trans;;)lnntation  of  fragments  of 
the  skin.  If  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  used  to  cover  the 
nose,  t^.,  a  touch  upon  the  transplanted  area  calls  up  the  idea  of  a 
touch  ufx)n  the  original  locality,  and  is  consequently  referred  to  the 
forehead,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion. We  can  interpret  this  fact  only  by  making  the  peripheral  ner- 
vous terminations  in  the  skin  of  detcnnining  importance  for  localisation. 
Further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  afforded  by  the  gradual  correc- 
tion of  the  erroneous  localisation,  which  comes  with  practice  under 
the  changed  conditions.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  local  signs 
must  be  regarded  as  physiological  peculiarides  of  peripheral  excitation. 
6.  The  spatial  functions  of  the  articular  sensibility  must  be 
e-tplained  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  local  sig- 
nature in  the  fonn  of  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  peripheral 
sensory  excitations.  But  before  we  apply  this  principle  in  detail,  we 
must  attempt  to  analyse  a  phenomenon  of  the  articular  sensibility 
which  has  aroused  the  belief  that  there  are  specific  'movement  sen- 
sations' in  addition  to  the  'sensations  of  position'  noticed  above 
{§  23.  6;  §  56.  6).  It  has  been  found  that  the  judgment  of  'move- 
ment' may  be  formed,  before  there  is  any  knowledge  of  the  direction 
which  the  movement  takes,  or  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  moved 
limb  between  its  limiting  points.  An  exactly  similar  phenomenon 
occurs  with  movement  of  the  eyes  in  the  darkened  held  of  vision, 
and  ^ain,  when  an  external  object  moves  rapidly  for  a  short  distance 
over  the  skin  or  in  the  field  of  vision.  The  question  is,  then, 
whether  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  'movement  sensations'  of 
a  specific  kind.    Now  the  fact  that  the  same  result  can  be  produced 
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in  so  many  different  ways  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  it  is  not  due 
to  definite  sensory  conditions,  but  is  a  phenomenon  of  more  general 
psychological    significance.      And,    indeed,    we    find    it   re-appearing 
in    various    other    sensory    judgments.      Thus    in    the  discrimination 
of   sensation   differences,   there   is  a   certain  lower  limit  of  objective 
difference,  at  which  we  can  say  that  a  difference  exists,  but  have  no 
idea  of  its  special  nature.     Hence,  if  we  assume  movement  sensations 
in  the  one  case,  we  should  assume  a  specific  'difference  sensation' 
in  the  other.     But  neither  assumption  is  valid.    The  real  explanation 
of  the  facts  lies  in  the  character  of  the  relation  obtaining  between 
the  direct  and  indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination  (cf.  §  4). 
In    other   words,    not    every    sensation    or  sensation  difference  finds 
adequate  expression  in  a  judgment,  but  the  formation  of  the  judgment 
is  subject  to  special   conditions.     These  conditions  come  under  the 
general    rubric    of    association.     The    most    important    of  them    is 
expressed  in  the  law  that  general  or  abstract  names  are  more  easily 
reproduced  than  concrete  (§  2^],  5,  6).    The  judgment  of 'movement' 
is  certainly  of  more  general  significance  than  the  judgment  of  *  move- 
ment in  a  definite  direction*  and   'of  definite  extent  and  duration'. 
Hence  a  movement  of  slight  extent  and  high  rapidity  will  reproduce 
the  more  general  judgment,   though  it  is  imable  to  call  up  a  more 
special   definition.     There   remains  the  other  point, — that  the  various 
positions    of   the   moved    limb    are    not   separately    remarked.     This 
phenomenon,    again,    has    many    analogies:    we    are    unable    to  dis- 
criminate  the  various   degrees   of  intensity   in  the  rise  of  a  tone,  in 
the  growing  brilliance  of  an  illumination,  and  in  an  increasing  pressure 
upon  the  skin.     And  we  have  seen  that  the  estimation  of  any  sensory 
impression  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time.     Here  again,  then,  is  a 
phenomenon   of  general   occurrence,   referable  to   the  fact  that  not 
every  attribute  or  alteration  of  a  sensation  is  expressible  in  a  particular 
judgment.     When  it  appears  in  connection  with  continuous  change 
of  intensity  or  quality,  however,  we  do  not  at  once  set  up  a  special 
class   of  sensations   (sensations  of  rise  and   fall,  e,g^.    So  here,  we 
need  not  assume  a  specific  'movement  sensation*  in  contradistinctioh 
to  'sensations  of  position*. 

7.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  form 
assumed  by  the  local  sign  theory  in  its  application  to  the  facts  of 
cutaneous  and  articular  sensibility  (§  56).  The  delimitation  of  the 
local  signature  at  different  parts  of  the  skin  has  been  suggested,  in 
particular,  by  the  experiments  on  the  space  limen.  The  first  theory 
to  mention  in  this  connection  is  Weber*s  hypothesis  of  sensation 
circles  (§  56.  i).     It    is  based  upon  the  valid  assumption   that  a  jusl 
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noticeable  MpantcncM  tA  •entationa  is  indicative  of  äie  relative 
dimensions  of  the  urea  covered  by  stimuli  at  different  parts  of  the 
skin.  The  sensation  circle  is  simply  an  area  of  this  kind,  charac- 
terised by  the  indistinguisbabilify  of  two  stimuli  which  fall  within  its 
bordera.  Weber  accordingly  looks  upon  the  skin  as  a  mosaic  of 
sensation  circles,  which  differ  in  form  and  magnitude  from  part  to  part 
of  its  surface.  Sensations  originated  in  neighbouring  circles  differ  very 
slightly ;  and  their  difference  increases,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  with  the 
number  of  separate  sensation  circles  included  between  the  two  points 
of  contact.  The  perception  of  an  interval  between  these  points  re- 
quires the  intervention  of  several  unstimulated  sensation  circles,  A 
vague  recollection  of  their  number  arouses  in  the  mind  the  idea  of 
an  interval,  and  this  interval  increases  subjectively  with  the  number 
of  unstimulated  circles.  The  specific  sensitivity  of  the  circles,  finally, 
is  due  to  differences  in  the  distribution  of  sensory  nerve  trunks, 
whose  peripheral  radiations  do  not  mediate  spatially  discriminable 
sensations. 

Weber's  theory,  however,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Goldscheid er's 
observation  that  a  space  limen  is  obtainable  from  two  neighbouring 
pressure  spots;  for  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a 
certain  number  of  unstimulated  sensation  circles  intervene  between 
the  just  noticeably  separate  stimuli.  Goldscheider  accordingly  substi- 
tutes for  the  sensation  circles  a  system  of  radially  disposed  nervous 
terminations. 

8.  In  one  respect,  however,  Weber's  whole  idea  needs  revision  — 
as  regards  the  psychological  relation  between  the  just  noticeable  sep- 
arateness  of  two  points  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  the  distance 
contained  between  them.  The  connection  between  separateness  and 
distance  can  be  interpreted  only  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  we 
miist  assume  {and  this  is  the  more  obvious  supposition)  that  the  im- 
pression has  a  very  different  extension  at  different  parts  of  the  skin, 
so  that  the  least  noticeable  distance  always  remains  constant,  and 
wears  so  different  an  appearance  in  objective  measurement  simply 
because  the  extension  of  the  separate  stimuli  is  very  different  in 
sensation:  or  we  must  imagine  that  the  estimation  of  the  spatial  sig- 
nificance of  different  stimuli  is  essentially  different  in  different  places, 
50  that,  e.g.,  a  given  distance  upon  the  back  has  a  quite  different 
significance  from  the  same  distance  upon  the  forehead.  In  the  former 
case,  i.e.,  the  difference  of  the  space  limen  would  be  attributable  to 
the  different  subjective  extension  of  the  stimuli;  whereas  in  the 
second  case,  the  difference  would  be  reducible  merely  to  a  relative 
overcslimation    or  underestimation  of  the  stimulus  distance.     We  can 
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hardly  decide  in  favour  of  either  view,  until  investigations  have  been 
made  into  the  perception  of  extension.  In  all  probability,  however, 
both  processes  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  observed 
result.  The  second  explanation  in  particular  finds  distinct  support  in 
the  fact  that  the  subjective  differences  of  extension  with  simple  con- 
tact are  not  so  large  as  we  should  expect  them  to  be,  if  the  first 
alone  were  cogent. 

Still  less  can  be  said  at  present  of  the  local  signature  of  the  artic- 
ular sensibility.  There  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  number 
of  cutaneous  nerves  within  a  given  area  and  the  delicacy  of  spatial 
discrimination.  But  nothing  is  known  of  a  similar  topographical 
distribution  of  sensory  nerves  over  the  articular  surfaces,  although  the 
differences  in  sensitivity  for  extent  of  movement  in  the  di£ferent  joints 
seem  to  suggest  it. 

9.  The  space  perception  of  the  congenitally  blind  is  almost  exclu- 
sively mediated  by  the  functions  of  the  cutaneous  and  articular 
sensibilities, — apart,  of  course,  from  the  very  accurate  localisation  of 
auditory  impressions.  We  cannot  hesitate  to  identify  the  spatial 
attributes  of  cutaneous  sensations,  at  least  in  principle,  with  those  of 
vision.  Extension  is  a  common  property  of  these  two  senses,  just  as 
duration  or  succession  is  a  common  predicate  of  sense  impressions  in 
general.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  congenital  blindness  is  com- 
patible with  a  real  space  perception.  We  have  already  remarked 
incidentally  that  the  spatial  functions  of  skin  and  joint  are  ordinarily 
more  delicate  in  the  blind  than  where  vision  is  normal  (§  56.  2,  4,  8). 
The  fact  is  probably  referable  simply  to  the  greater  share  of  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  the  more  constant  practice  which  the  sense  of  touch 
receives  in  blindness.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tactual  space 
perception  of  the  bhnd  furnishes  them  with  any  new  quality  of  sen- 
sation. Thus  the  'feeling  of  distance*,  which  often  reaches  a  high 
degree  of  development,  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  changes  of 
pressure  or  temperature  noticed  by  the  peculiarly  sensitive  skin  of  the 
face  as  an  object  is  approached.  The  space  idea  in  normal  vision  is 
far  richer  in  qualitative  variety,  far  more  comprehensive  at  each 
moment,  and  far  more  differentiated  (owing  to  the  greater  refinement 
of  the  retina  as  an  organ  of  space  perception)  than  that  of  the  blind. 
Hence  we  can  understand  that  a  congenitally  blind  patient,  restored 
to  sight  by  operation,  accustoms  himself  slowly  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  new  world  of  visual  space  into  which  he  is  suddenly  introduced. 
But  his  inability  to  name  objects  presented  to  him  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  at  first  no  visual  space  perception  at  all. 
The  colligation  of  the  familiar  name  with  the  absolutely  new  conscious 
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contents  must  be  learned»  as  it  had  to  be  learned  originally  in  tactual 
space  perception. 

10.  Observations  of  the  results  of  operation  for  congenital  blindness 
are  not  adequate^  then, — as  has  often  been  supposed, — to  the  settlement 
of  a  theoretical  controversy,  the  controversy  of  cmpirism  and  nativism. 
The  nalivistic  theory  of  space  assumes  that  certain  constituents  of 
space  perception  are  connate  or  given  a  priori.  Tlie  cmpiristic  theory 
declares,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  system  of  space  perception 
is  a  product  of  gradual  development.  It  is  evident  that  the  distinction 
becomes  psychologically  important  only  when  an  originally  'spatiaF  is 
opposed  to  an  originally  'unspatial';  when,  i>.,  the  theories  take  the 
form  (i)  that  certain  spatial  attributes  attach  to  the  very  first  visual  or 
tactual  idea  which  appears  in  consciousness,  and  (ii)  that  spatial  attrib- 
utes do  not  primarily  attach  to  these  ideas  at  all.  A  strict  empirism 
in  this  latter  sense  seems  tenable  only  as  connected  with  some  meta- 
physical view  of  the  mind.  Psychologically,  it  is  imposible  for  us  to 
conceive  of  a  visual  or  cutaneous  sensation  wholly  deprived  of  spatial 
character.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  auditory  nerve  might  also 
have  a  spatial  function,  since  its  separate  fibres  are  capable  of  isolated 
conduction.  The  objection  overlooks  the  fact  tliat  a  simple  correspond- 
ence between  the  points  in  space  and  particular  sensory  terminations 
obtains  only  for  skin  and  retina.  Only  the  sensations  excited  in  these 
two  organs,  i.e.,  can  be  accredited  with  direct  spatial  attributes.  The 
correspondence  is  not  the  same  even  for  tlie  articular  sensibility,  where 
it  subserves  the  development  of  the  idea  of  position  or  movement. 
An  unequivocal  connection  between  the  local  signs  of  articular  impres- 
sions and  the  movements  of  the  limbs  is  the  presupp(\sition  of  the 
great  importance  which  they  come  to  possess  for  certain  space  ideas. 
The  controversy  between  nativism  and  empirism  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  based  upon  misunderstanding. 

§  58.    The  External  Conditions  of  Visual  Space  Perception. 

1.  The  external  conditions  of  tactual  space  perception  are  compara- 
tively simple  and  readily  distinguisliable.  Those  of  visual  space 
perception,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely  complicated,  and  we 
must  consequently  devote  a  Section  to  the  consideration  of  the  different 
factors  which  the  spatial  judgment  involves.  The  s])atial  functions  of 
monocular  vision  are  dilfurent  from  those  of  bino(  ular,  and  those  of 
the  resting  eye  from  those  of  the  moving.  Moreover,  the  retinal 
image  which  corresponds  to  an  object  in  external  sjkicc  is  dependent 
upon  the  refraction,  constant  or  variable,  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their 
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path  through  the  eye.     We  will,  therefore,  begin  with  a  brief  summaij 
of  the  eflects  of  these  different  conditions  upon  spatial  vision. 

I.    Monocular   Vision. 

(a)  The  Resting  Eye. — The  rays  of  light  which  penetrate  the  eye 
are  more  or  less  limited  in  number  by  the  small  size  of  the  pupil, 
and  changed  in  direction  by  a  series  of  refractive  media,  (i)  The 
small  size  of  the  pupil  sets  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  spatial  field 
of  the  resting  eye.  The  limit  is  variable,  as  the  circle  of  the  pupil 
varies, — reflexly  constricted  or  dilated  by  the  muscles  sphincter  and 
dilatator  pupiliat  of  the  iris.  The  pupillar  reflex  bears  no  direct 
relation  to  the  spatial  character  of  the  seen  object.  As  a  general  rule, 
strong  stimuli  produce  constriction  and  weak  stimuli  dilatation,  though 
the  reflex  is  also  subject  to  organic  conditions. 

2.  (ii)  The  media  which  change  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light 
are  as  follows,  in  the  order  from  without  inward:  cornea,  aqueous 
humour,  lens  and  vitreous  humour.  Each  of  these  media  has  a 
different  index  of  refraction,  as  has  each  layer  of  the  lens.  It  is 
usual  to  discuss  these  influences  under  simpler  conditions,  in  the 
'reduced*  eye  of  Listing, — an  eye  which  has  only  one  optical  centre 
and,  therefore,  only  one  point  of  intersection  of  all  unrefracted  ra)rs. 
This  point  is  termed  the  nodal  point  of  the  lines  of  direction.  It 
lies  in  the  posterior  curvature  of  the  lens,  at  a  distance  of  about  15 
mm.  from  the  retina.  The  construction  of  the  retinal  image  of  the 
reduced  eye  is  exceedingly  simple,  since  all  the  various  conditions 
of  refraction  are  conceived  of  as  concentrated  in  the  lens,  which  is 
then  given  a  single  ideal  exponent.  The  lens  itself  acts  as  a  converging 
lens,  so  that  the  retinal  image  of  a  visible  object  is  inverted,  diminished 
and  real.  This  image  will  plainly  be  distinct  in  one  case  only, — when 
all  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous  point  meet  again  in  a  single 
point  upon  the  retina.  If,  therefore,  the  curvature  of  the  refractive 
medium  were  invariable,  as  in  an  ordinary  glass  lens,  distinct  vision 
would  be  possible  only  at  one  definite  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
eye.  The  eye,  however,  possesses  a  mechanism  of  accommodation^  by 
which  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  lens  can  be  varied  within  fairly 
wide  limits.  The  limits  of  accommodation  are  the  limits  of  distinct 
vision,  and  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  'near  point*  and  the  'far 
point*  of  accommodation.  Changes  in  lenticular  curvature  are  effected 
bv  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  which  is  attached 
to  the  choroid  coat  and  pulls  upon  the  zonula  Zinnii,  a  membrane 
surrounding  the  edge  of  the  lens.     If  the  muscle  is  unstimulated,  this 
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membrane  is  stretched  taut,  and  so  gives  the  lens  a  weaker  curvature. 
If  the  muscle  contracts,  the  choroid  is  brought  forward,  the  zonula 
relaxed,  and  the  lens  fozced  into  a  stronger  curve  by  its  own  elastic 
tension. 

3«  In  the  emmetropic  (normal)  eye,  the  far  point  of  accommoda- 
tion is  infinitely  distant,  the  near  point  12  to  13  cm.  from  the  eye. 
In  the  myopic  (short-sighted)  eye,  the  far  point  is  brought  to  a  finite 
distance  and  the  near  point  also  approaches  the  eye ;  in  the  hyper- 
metropic (long-sighted)  eye,  the  near  point  is  abnormally  distant.  If 
the  eye  is  wrongly  accommodated,  the  object  seen  gives  rise  to 
dispersion  images  upon  the  retina,  due  either  to  the  meeting  of  the 
rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous  point  in  front  of  the  retina  or  to 
the  situation  of  their  ideal  meeting  point  behind  it.  The  mechanism 
of  accommodation  thus  secures  a  distinct  vision  of  objects  at  very  different 
distances  and  within  wide  limits  of  absolute  distance. 

The  sensitive  retinal  units  are  the  cones  (cf.  §  21.  2).  These  occur 
in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  fovea  centralis,  a  transparent  depressed 
area  at  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot  (macula  lutea).  At  this  point 
some  13,500  cones  have  been  counted  in  i  D  mm.  The  macula  lutea 
is  termed  the  spot  of  clearest  vision.  It  is  princi])ally  employed  in  the 
*  fixation'  of  an  object.  Hence  we  distinguish  between  direct  and 
indirect  vision :  if  the  retinal  image  of  an  object  is  formed  at  the  spot 
of  clearest  vision,  it  is  seen  directly ;  if  it  is  formed  at  some  point  in 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  retina,  it  is  seen  indirectly.  The  line  of 
junction  between  the  fovea  centralis  and  the  luminous  point  is  named 
the  visual  axis.  It  meets  the  Hne  of  junction  between  nodal  point 
and  luminous  point,  the  optical  axis,  at  an  angle  of  about  5®,  whose 
vertex  lies  at  the  nodal  point  (point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  of 
direction).  The  different  distances  separating  the  cones  correspond 
to  the  different  distances  between  spatially  discriminable  pressure 
spots  in  the  skin.  The  diameter  of  the  point  of  a  cone  is  about 
0.6  ^  (i  f&  =  xtJW  nam.) ;  and  the  distance  between  cone  and  cone  seems 
to  be  not  much  greater  than  this  diameter :  it  has  been  measured  as 
about  2  fi.  The  resting  eye  is  accordingly  as  well  fitted  for  every 
kind  of  spatial  function  as  is  any  not  moving  part  of  the  skin.  Exten- 
sion and  figure,  distance  and  position  and  movement  can  all  find 
representation  on  the  resting  retina  in  monocular  vision.  But  besides 
this  we  have  a  definite  empirical  criterion  for  the  distance  from  the 
eye  of  a  visible  object,  in  the  strain  of  accommodation  and  dispersion 
images.  The  various  degrees  of  accommodation  may  arouse 
sensation,  and  the  dispersion  images  indicate  the  position  of  the  object 
which  gives  rise  to  them  as  before  or  behind  the  object  of  distinct  vision. 
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4.  {b)  The  Moving  Eye, — The  eyeball  is  a  sphere,  moving  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity  on  the  fatty  cushion  of  the  orbit.  All  its  movements 
are  movements  of  rotation,  and  the  point  round  which  they  are  made, 
the  point  of  rotation,  lies  some  6  mm.  behind  the  nodal  point  on  the 
line  of  regard,  the  line  of  junction  between  the  fixation  point  and  the 
point  of  rotation.  The  angle  formed  by  the  ra)rs  which  pass  through 
the  nodal  point  is  the  visual  angle ;  the  angle  which  the  eye  describes 
in  movement  the  angle  of  rotation.  The  angle  of  rotation  is,  accord- 
ingly, always  somewhat  smaller  than  the  visual  angle,  for  a  constant 
distance  of  two  points  in  space.  The  eye  is  moved  by  means  of  six 
muscles,  constituting  three  pairs  of  antagonists.  The  first  pair,  the 
internal  and  external  recti,  turn  the  eye  outwards  and  inwards  in  the 
horizontal  plane ;  i,e,,  their  axis  of  rotation  lies  in  a  vertical  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  regard.  The  second  pair,  the  superior  and 
inferior  recti,  turn  the  eye  up  and  down,  but  exert  a  slight  pull  inwards 
at  the  same  time.  Their  axis  of  rotation  is,  therefore,  perpendicular 
neither  to  the  line  of  regard  nor  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  first 
pair.  It  makes  an  angle  of  about  70®  with  the  line  of  regard.  The 
rotatory  movement  in  this  case  is  consequently  more  complicated. 
We  may  regard  it  as  composed  of  a  rotation  roimd  a  horizontal  axis» 
cutting  the  eye  at  the  point  of  rotation,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
vertical  axis  and  to  the  line  of  regard,  of  a  rotation  round  the  line  of 
regard,  and  of  a  rotation  round  a  vertical  axis.  By  the  first  component 
the  eye  is  raised  and  lowered,  while  by  the  other  two  it  is  rotated 
inwards.  A  rotation  whose  axis  is  the  line  of  regard  is  termed 
torsion  or  swivel  rotation.  Its  magnitude  is  measured  by  the  angle  ot 
torsion. 

5.  The  movement  produced  by  the  third  pair  of  muscles,  the 
superior  and  inferior  obliqui,  is  also  a  composite  rotation.  The 
superior  obliquus  lowers  the  eye  and  turns  it  outwards;  the  inferior 
raises  the  eye  and  turns  it  outwards.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  these 
muscles  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  horizontal  axis  and  the  line 
of  regard,  but  makes  an  angle  of  30^  with  the  latter.  The  superior 
obliquus,  1.^.,  assists  the  inferior  rectus  to  depress  the  line  of  regard, 
but  is  antagonistic  to  it  as  regards  torsion ;  the  inferior  obliquus  assists 
the  superior  rectus  to  raise  the  eye,  but  is  similarly  antagonistic  to  it 
with  regard  to  torsion.  There  is  only  one  movement  which  can  be 
effected  by  a  single  pair  of  muscles, — movement  outwards  and  inwards. 
Movement  in  any  other  direction  requires  the  co-operation  of  four 
or  of  all  six  muscles. 

The  spatial  functions  of  the  eye  which  depend  upon  movement 
are  (i)  primarily  indirect:  movement  changes  the  retinal  image  of  the 


ratii^  vft,  under  consbmt  oonditiom  of  ertemal  enviioiiment  Tli« 
Bpot  of  clearest  «aioo  can  thus  be  brought  into  connection  with 
different  external  objects  over  a  fairiy  wide  area,  and  the  whole  field 
of  viüon  is  conaideiably  enlaiged.  Movement  of  the  eye  would  in 
this  respect  be  precisely  analogous  to  movement  of  the  head  or  of 
the  whole  body;  and  would  be  preferable  to  either  of  these  move- 
ments simply  in  virtue  of  its  greater  facility  and  rapidity.  But  {ii) 
eye  movement  has  also  been  held  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon 
visual  space  perception.  The  muscular  sensations  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  different  eye  muscles,  it  is  said,  furnish  a  delicate 
and  accurate  measure  of  spatial  distances.  We  shall  discuss  the 
validly  of  this  hypothesis  later  (§§  59,  3,  8;  60,  3,  4;  6i), 

II.    Binocular  Vision. 

6.  (a)  The  Resting  Eyes.—K  portion  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the 
two  eyes  is  coincident  in  binocular  vision,  while  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  total  field  are  seen  only  by  a  single  eye.  The  luminous  points 
in  the  common  portion,  the  centre  of  the  full  field,  are  represented 
upon  both  retinae.  They  may,  however,  be  seen  as  single;  in  which 
case  their  points  of  representation  upon  the  retinae  are  termed 
corresponding  or  identical  points.  The  position  of  these  points  is  not 
anatomically  determined,  but  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the 
special  practice  of  the  eyes  in  binocular  vision.  Thus  they  are 
differently  situated  in  eyes  which  squint  and  in  eyes  whose  movement 
is  symmetrical.  Only  in  the  latter  are  they  symmetrically  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  fovea  centralis.  But  their  strict  localisation  is 
not  possible  at  any  time.  Circumstances  may  always  arise  under 
which  a  unitary  image  of  a  luminous  point  is  mediated  by  asymmetri- 
cally situated  retinal  points,  although  the  possible  variation  from 
symmetry  is  not  large.  We  cannot,  therefore,  correctly  speak  of 
corresponding  'points',  but  must  rather  say  that  each  sensitive  point 
upon  one  retina  'corresponds'  to  a  small  area  upon  the  other.  The 
sura  total  of  luminous'  points  which  find  representation  upon  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  retinae  is  called  the  horopter.  The  mathematical 
construction  of  the  horopter  has  often  been  attempted;  but  the 
variability  of  the  corresponding  points  deprives  it  of  all  practical 
importance.  If  a  luminous  point  stimulates  retinal  points  which  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  correspondence,  we  have  two  spatially  separate 
sensations,  or  double  images.  This  single  or  double  vision  of  objects 
in  space  constitutes  an  important  addition  to  the  spatial  functions  of 
the   resting    eye   in   monocular  vision;   double  images  enable  us  to 
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measure   distance  in  the  third  dimension  with  great  accuracy,  and 
thus  transform  areal  into  tridimensional  vision. 

7.  (B)  The  Moving  ^y«.— The  ends  of  vision  are  greatly  furthered 
by  an  automatic  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes, 
which  is  perfected  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  individual  devel- 
opment. There  are  then,  as  a  general  rule,  only  two  possible  forms 
of  movement :  (i)  parallel  movement,  during  which  the  lines  of  regard 
of  the  two  eyes  remain  constantly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  (ii)  move- 
ments of  convergence,  in  which  the  lines  of  regard  of  the  two  eyes 
intersect  at  some  point  of  objective  space.  Movements  of  diveigence, 
1.^.,  movements  in  which  the  two  lines  of  regard  would  intersect  at 
a  point  behind  the  eyes,  occur  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as  the 
result  of  special  practice  or  a  pathological  disability  of  certain  muscles. 
Parallel  movements  may  be  regarded  as  movements  of  convei^nce 
in  which  the  lines  of  regard  intersect  at  an  infinitely  distant  point  of 
space.  Movements  of  convergence  are  further  divided  into  symmetrical 
and  asymmetrical.  In  symmetrical  convergence  the  lines  of  regard 
make  equal  angles  with  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  two  eyes;  in  asym- 
metrical convergence  these  angles  are  unequal.  Asymmetrical  con- 
vergence is  confined  to  movement  from  without  inwards  and  firom 
within  outwards;  convergence  of  the  eyes  upward  or  downward  is 
always  symmetrical.  The  orientation  of  the  eye,  i>.,  its  position  with 
regard  to  objects  in  the  field  of  vision,  is  by  no  means  constant  for 
all  movements.  It  has  been  found,  more  particularly  in  experiments 
upon  the  apparent  locality  of  after-images,  that  a  constant  orientation 
of  the  eyes  during  movement  is  only  possible  under  one  condition, 
that  the  movement  be  made  from  the  primary  position^  in  which 
the  lines  of  regard  are  parallel  and  inclined  a  little  below  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  Secondary  positions  are  reached  by  simple  movements 
outwards  and  inwards  or  upwards  and  downwards,  i.#.,  by  movements 
in  which  either  the  plane  of  the  primary  position  or  the  parallelism  of 
the  lines  of  regard  is  retained.  Tertiary  positions  are  reached  by 
convergent  movement  of  the  lines  of  regard  upwards  or  downwards, 
!>.,  by  movements  in  which  neither  the  parallelism  of  the  lines  of 
r^ard  nor  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  primary  position  is  preserved. 
The  divergence  of  all  these  new  positions  firom  the  primary  position 
is  expressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ascensional  angle  or  the  angle 
of  lateral  displacement  or  both. 

8.  The  first  secondary  position  can  be  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
clusive action  of  the  external  and  internal  recti.  The  second  requires 
the  combined  action  of  the  superior  rectus  and  inferior  obliquus,  or 
of  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior  obliquus.    A  tertiary  position  can 


only  be  obtained  »7  »«<  comUnatbn  of  all  three  pain:  movem»it 
outwards  and  dowawards,  t^.,  piesuppoaes  the  co-operation  of  the  ex- 
terior and  inferior  recti  an  the  superior  obliquus.  All  movements 
of  this  kind  involve  toision  of  the  eyes.  We  need  not  consider  the 
foims  and  laws  of  these  composite  eye  movements  in  detail,  as  their 
interest  is  purely  physiological.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  rela- 
tion between  orientation  and  direction  of  movement  has  evidently 
taken  shape  under  the  influence  of  visual  experience.  It  may  be 
regarded  in  essential  as  a  purposive  connection  of  the  two  eyes  for 
common  fixation.  Hence  movements  of  divergence,  which  would  be 
unserviceable  for  this  purpose,  have  not  been  developed  at  all.  The 
two  lines  of  regard  can  move  only  under  the  condition  that  a  common 
fixation  point  is  possible,  and  the  displacement  of  the  retinal  image 
is  intimately  related  to  movements  of  regard.  Another  factor  in  the 
result  is  the  preference  accorded  to  the  fixated  parts  of  the  field  of 
vision  hy  the  selective  function  of  the  attention. 

■  It  is  again  questionable  whether  the  movements  of  the  eyes  in 
binocular  vision  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  visual  space  estimation, 
or  are  simply  indirect  aids  to  spatial  perception,  like  movements  of 
head  and  body  (cf.  5  above).  If  the  former  view  be  held,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  psychological  theory,  to  take  account  of  the 
muscular  or  other  sensations  arising  from  eye  movement,  and  to  con^ 
sider  the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  particular  muscles,  i.e., 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  muscular  action  in  the  orbit.  Otherwise, 
these  questions  need  not  detain  us.  Movements  of  convergence  at 
all  events  furnish  a  means  for  the  estimation  of  the  distance  of  an  ob- 
ject from  the  eye.  The  degree  of  convergence  is  a  measure  of  the 
proximity  of  the  object.  There  is  a  close  interconnection  of  movement 
of  convergence  and  accommodation,  so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
object  of  binocular  fixation  is  clearly  seen.  Recent  investigation  has 
made  it  probable  that  this  interconnection  is  connate. 

§  S9.    The  Facts  of  Visual  Space  Perception. 

I.    The   Estimation   of   Extension    and   Distance. 

I,  The  just  noticeable  visual  extension  and  distance  are  exceedingly 
small.  Their  determination  is  quite  simple:  two  luminous  points,  white 
lines,  etc.,  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  eye,  are  approximated  or 
separated  to  the  limit  at  which  they  are  just  noticeably  distinguishable. 
Either  the  visual  angle  or  the  distance  between  the  two  retinal  images 
may  be  used    to   express  the  keenness  of  vision,  i.e.,  the  capacity  of 
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discrimination  of  points  in  space.  It  has  been  found  that  keenness 
of  vision  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  part  of  the  retina  stimulated. 
It  is  greatest  in  direct  vision,  and  decreases  continuously  towards  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  retina,  so  that  its  value  at  30^  to  40^  froin 
the  fovea  centralis  is  only  -j^  of  its  value  at  the  centre.  The  just 
noticeable  distance  of  colours  and  brightnesses  in  direct  vision  is 
about  one  minute  of  arc  (visual  angle)  or  0.004  mm.  (distance 
between  retinal  images).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  result  is 
vitiated  by  irradiation,  the  diffusion  of  stimulation  on  the  retina:  at 
least,  a  much  smaller  value  has  been  recently  obtained  by  a  different 
method.  Two  lines  or  slits  were  taken,  one  below  the  other,  and 
their  relative  position  altered  imtil  the  change  in  direction  became 
just  noticeable.  The  visual  angle  was  here  only  10"  to  12"  (seconds 
of  arc),  and  the  corresponding  distance  between  the  retinal  images 
only  0.00089  mm. 

2.  The  accuracy  of  the  eye  for  the  comparison  of  spaces  of  some 
length,  eye  measurement  as  it  is  called,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
frequent  investigation.  The  chief  points  at  issue  have  been  the  valid- 
ity of  Weber's  law  for  the  sensible  discrimination  of  visual  extension, 
the  part  played  in  comparison  by  eye  movements,  the  influence  of  the 
quality  of  the  estimated  distances  upon  the  judgment  of  their  extent, 
etc.  But  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  reached,  despite  the 
number  of  experiments  made.  The  outcome  of  the  different  researches 
has  not  always  been  the  same;  in  some  cases  the  method  employed 
has  been  exceptionable;  and  there  are  various  circumstances  whose 
isolation,  while  necessary  for  certainty  of  result,  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  absolute  sensible  discrimination  has  always  been  found 
to  decrease  with  the  extent  of  the  distances  compared,  both  as  regards 
magnitude  (method  of  minimal  changes)  and  delicacy  (method  of 
average  error).  The  relative  sensible  discrimination  appears  from  several 
investigations  to  be  constant  within  certain  limits,  with  a  relative  differ- 
ence limen  of  approximately  -^^  From  others,  however,  it  would  seem 
at  first  to  increase  and  then  to  decrease  with  increase  of  the  distance, 
and  to  show  no  constancy  over  any  particular  region.  The  quality  of 
the  compared  distances  is  of  great  importance  for  the  estimation  of 
their  extent.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  our  everyday  experience: 
a  life-size  portrait  appears  smaller  than  it  really  is;  if  we  try  to  draw 
the  diameter  of  a  half-crown  we  ordinarily  make  it  too  small,  etc. 
Distances  which  are  bounded  by  two  points,  'pomt  distances',  are  taken 
to  be  smaller  than  ruled  lines  of  equal  objective  length;  while  inter- 
rupted lines,  composed  of  a  series  of  points  or  small  dashes,  appeal 
longer  than  ruled   lines.    The  position  of  the  compared  distances  is 
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•1h>  of  importance.    Ve  dlitancea  geueraDy  appear  laiger  than 

horizontal,  and  a  dittanca  to  the  left  greater  than  a  distance  to  the 
right  If  two  space  leng;ths  are  compared  at  different  distances  from 
the  eye,  the  more  remote  is  relatively  overestimated.  Again,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  sensible  discrimination  of  the  moving  eye  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  resting,  and  that  in  either  case  it  is  somewhat 
greater  with  binocular  vision  than  with  monocular.  Comparison  is 
apparently  most  accurate  when  the  eyes  are  allowed  to  move  uncon- 
Stiainedly  to  and  fro  over  the  stimulus  distances,  for  a  little  time  before 
judgment  is  passed.  A  purely  successive  estimation  diminishes  sensible 
discrimination,  more  especiaily  if  the  distance  of  comparison  does  not 
simply  replace  the  normal  distance,  but  is  shown  in  some  other  spot. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  further  modified  by  the  length  of  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  perception  of  the  two  distances. 

IL     The  Estimation  of  Position  and  Direction. 

3.  The  most  important  element  in  the  determination  of  the  position 
of  an  object  in  space,  apart  from  its  distance  from  other  objects  in 
the  visual  field,  is  its  distance  from  the  body  of  the  observing  subject. 
The  perception  of  this  distance  is  the  idea  of  depth  or  of  the  third 
dimension.  This  idea  can  be  formed  only  by  indirect  means.  There 
is  no  specific  representation  of  distance  in  depth  upon  the  retina, 
which  can  only  reflect  the  extension  or  distance  of  objects  in  space  in 
the  horizontal  or  vertical  direction.  There  are  three  indirect  aids  to 
the  idea  of  depth  in  monocular  vision:  the  degree  of  accommodation, 
dispersion  images,  and  eye  movement.  The  first  of  these  has  been 
experimentally  tested,  with  the  result  that  the  difference  limen  was 
approximately  ^  of  the  compared  distances.  It  possesses  no  great 
accuracy,  therefore,  and  in  any  case  its  assistance  is  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  of  accommodation.  Dispersion  circles,  again,  give 
no  definite  information  as  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye, 
since  the  object  represented  by  the  dispersion  image  might  equally 
well  be  situated  before  or  behind  the  object  of  reference  {whose  exist- 
ence must  be  assmned),  i.e.,  the  object  of  clear  vision.  And  lastly, 
the  reliability  of  eye  movement  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  compared  objects  from  the  eye.  In  appealing  to  it, 
we  make  the  length  of  the  path  traversed  by  the  point  of  regard 
the  measure  of  the  distance  of  the  object  (the  movement 
being  supposed  to  begin  from  our  own  body,  i.e.,  from  the  feet).  But 
the  farther  from  us  two  objects  really  are,  the  smaller,  of  course,  is 
the    movement  of  the  point  of  regard  corresponding  to  the  difference 
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in  their   distances.      On   the   whole,    therefore,    monocular   vision   is 
characterised  by  lack  of  perspective  or  of  depth  discrimination. 

4.  There  are  two  principal  aids  to  the  formation  of  the  idea  of  depth 
in  binocular  vision,  which  enable  us  to  estimate  the  distance  of  objects 
from  our  own  body.  These  are  movements  of  convergence  and  double 
images.  Experiments  upon  convergence  have  shown  that  the  difference 
limen  is  about  ^  of  the  distances  compared,  i>.,  that  there  is  con- 
stancy of  the  relative  sensible  discrimination.  But  the  most  important 
aid  to  the  estimation  of  depth  is  the  difference  between  the  retinal 
images  of  the  two  eyes.  The  right  eye  sees  a  depth  difference  of  two 
points  in  space  differently  from  the  left  eye.  This  can  easily  be  veri- 
fied by  observation  (alternate  closing  of  the  two  eyes)  and  by  geo- 
metrical construction.  The  third  dimension  of  a  single  object,  /.^.,  or  the 
depth  distance  between  two  objects,  is  always  differently  represented 
upon  the  two  retinae.  Thus  if  a  point  a  lies  behind  the  point  of 
fixation  ^,  in  the  median  plane  (the  plane  which  bisects  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  two  points  of  ocular  rotation  or  optical  centres  at  right 
angles),  its  apparent  distance  from  h  is  the  same  in  both  eyes,  but  it 
is  seen  with  the  right  as  far  to  the  right  of  3  as  it  is  seen  with  the 
left  to  the  left  of  h  {uncrossed  double  images).  If  it  lies  in  the  median 
plane  before  the  point  of  fixation  Ä,  it  is  seen  by  the  right  eye  as  far 
to  the  left  of  ^,  as  it  is  by  the  left  to  the  right  of  b  {crossed  doubU 
images).  The  idea  of  depth  originates  in  the  combination  of  these 
different  individual  functions  of  the  two  eyes  (§  58.  6;  cf.  §  51.  7): 
in  other  words,  it  is  reducible  to  the  difference  between  retinal  dis- 
tances. And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  in  experiments  upon 
the  just  noticeable  change  of  depth,  that  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
estimate  depth  differences  in  the  distance  of  an  object  from  our  own 
body  or  from  a  given  object  of  reference  is  the  same  with  the  keen- 
ness of  vision  or  delicacy  of  eye  measurement.  This  circumstance  is 
of  the  very  highest  importance  for  perspective  vision.  Under  any  other 
condition  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  that  the  reverse  effect  should 
be  produced,  and  superficial  area  seen  as  tridimensional  reality. 

5.  Our  judgment  of  the  distance  of  an  object  from  our  own  body, 
however,  is  not  wholly  mediated  by  these  visual  factors.  There  are 
a  number  of  empirical  criteria  which  are  of  importance  here  as  they 
are  for  visual  space  perception  in  general.  One  such  criterion,  e.g^ 
is  the  clearness  of  the  distant  object.  The  more  distinct  it  appears, 
the  nearer  do  we  take  it  to  be:  hence  distant  houses  or  mountains 
seen  on  a  clear  day  seem  nearer  than  they  do  when  the  air  is  damp 
and  foggy.  The  directions  which  we  attribute  to  objects  in  space 
have  already  been   referred   to   in  our  discussion   of  distance  (cf.  2 
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mination itaiub  in  direct  n  ion  to  the  local  quality  of  out  own 
body.  Right  and  left,  above  and  below,  before  and  behind,  are 
primarily  indicative  of  the  position  of  the  body  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of  which  they  are  predicated.  As  the  reciprocal  orientation 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  is  ordinarily  constant,  the  determination 
of  their  position  is  an  adequate  criterion  of  spatial  direction.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  much  discussed  problem  of  the  inversion 
of  the  retinal  image. 

III.    The   Perception   of  Figure. 

6.  The  perception  of  the  figure  of  an  object  is  reducible  {§  55.  4) 
to  the  peiception  of  a  sum  of  extensions.  Of  determining  importance 
are  the  limiting  lines  or  surfaces  and  their  position  in  regard  to  one 
another.  We  can  estimate  with  great  accuracy  whether  a  line  is 
Stra%ht  or  curved,  and  whether  two  lines  are  parallel,  divergent  or 
convergent.  Visual  estimation  of  the  magnitude  of  ihc  angle  formed 
by  two  convergent  lines,  however,  is  less  accurate.  The  perception 
of  surface  presents  a  special  problem,  since  the  discreteness  of  the 
sensitive  retinal  units  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  continuity  of  the 
areal  field  of  vision.  In  particular,  there  is  quite  a  large  area  in 
either  eye  which  is  insensitive  to  light, —the  blind  spot  at  the  place 
of  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  towards  the  nasal  periphery  of  the  two 
retinae.  The  existence  of  this  spot  was  not  discovered  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  demonstrable  only  by  special  experiments. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  remarked  in  binocular  vision,  since  the  nasal 
portions  of  the  monocular  fields  are  coincident  (§  58.  6),  so  that  what 
is  bhnd  in  the  right  retina  corresponds  to  a  sensiiivo  portion  of  the  left, 
and  conversely.  But  neither  is  there  any  perception  of  it  in  monocular 
vision  as  a  gap  or  hole  in  the  visual  field :  it  is  apparently  altogether 
filled  out  by  the  quality  of  its  environment.  An  object  which  lies 
exactly  opposite  to  the  blind  spot  in  the  field  of  vision  is  not  seen, 
its  place  being  apparently  taken  by  a  simple  continuation  of  its 
surroundings.  This  efiacement  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  indistinctness 
of  indirect  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  real  problem  tn 
the  relation  of  the  discrete  cones  to  the  continuous  field  of  vision. 
Since  the  keenness  of  vision  is  hardly  adequate  to  appreciate  the 
distance  between  cone  and  cone  (§§  58.  3 ;  59.  i),  the  discreteness  o( 
the  retina  has  no  existence  in  space  perception. 

7.  The  perception  of  a  body,  of  a  tridimensional  object,— stereo- 
scopic vision,— involves  a  new  factor,  the  idea  of  depth.    Our  previous 
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discussion  of  its  formation  (II  above)  also  applies  here.  The  most 
important  factor  in  stereoscopic  vision,  especially  it  the  visual  objects 
are  somewhat  small,  is  the  disposition  of  the  double  images,  the 
distance  of  the  retinal  images  from  one  another.  Eye  movement  is 
certainly  not  of  determining  influence  (§  58.  8);  for  stereoscopic  vision 
is  possible  when  the  object  is  illuminated  by  the  electric  spark,  >.#., 
when  the  duration  of  stimulus  is  so  short  that  eye  movements  are 
entirely  precluded.  Moreover,  the  artificial  combination  of  two  axeal 
images  in  the  stereoscope  proves  that  the  real  basis  of  the  idea  of 
depth  is  simply  the  different  position  of  the  retinal  images  in  the  two 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tridimensional  interpretation  of  a 
superficial  representation,  e,g,,  of  a  drawing  in  perspective,  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  empirical  criteria.  The  illusion  of  tridimensionaUty 
must  be  produced  by  shading,  by  the  distribution  of  colour  and 
brightness,  by  the  omission  of  the  farther  side  of  the  object  represented, 
etc.  And  lastly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  discrimination  of  particular 
objects  in  space  is  the  result  of  a  development,  principally  conditioned 
by  the  constant  interconnection  of  their  various  constituents  through 
all  other  changes  of  spatial  relation.  The  congenitally  blind  are  wholly 
unable  to  distinguish  particular  things  immediately  after  the  operation« 
They  see  a  single,  comprehensive  whole,  made  up  of  different  bright- 
nesses and  colour  tones;  and  they  are  subject  to  a  whole  series  of 
illusions  as  to  the  nature  of  objects  presented  to  them,  which  are 
referable  to  their  inability  to  isolate  the  particular  thing  from  its 
surroundings. 

IV.    The   Perception   of   Movement. 

8.  Alteration  of  the  position  of  an  object  is  determinable  only 
when  the  object  can  be  brought  into  a  constant  relation  with 
the  perceiving  eye.  For  there  can  plainly  be  no  absolute  deter- 
mination of  a  continuous  spatial  alteration;  it  must  be  defined  by 
reference  to  the  spatial  character  of  the  moving  object  as  previously 
known,  or  to  other  objects  of  ascertained  position.  The  most  important 
of  these  objects  of  reference  is  the  observing  eye  itself,  because  the  eye  is 
capable  of  extensive  movement,  and  an  apparent  movement  may, 
therefore,  be  due  to  its  own  change  of  position,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  object.  Estimation  of  the  movement  of  an  object  in  external  space, 
!>.,  necessarily  presupposes  an  accurate  determination  of  the  movement  of 
the  eye,  or  of  its  position  in  steady  fixation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  when  the  field  of  vision  is  completely  darkened,  objective  and 
subjective  movements  may  be  confused  within  quite  wide  limits. 

In   the  author's  experiments  upon  centrally  ezdted  sensations  (§  28.  2,  3)  the 
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the  right  or  the  lefti  and  wms  not  seldom  accredited  with  a  movement  in  yarions 
directions.    Similar  ilhisions  have  been  noticed  by  other  observers. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  our  judgment  of  the  position 
and  movement  of  the  eyes  is  extremely  imcertain.  Our  cognition  of 
the  movement  of  an  external  object  will  be  accurate,  i.e.,  only  when 
we  have  some  further  object  of  reference  by  the  help  of  which  we 
may  perceive  the  changes  which  it  undergoes.  This  object  of  refer- 
ence is  chiefly  useful  as  ensuring  a  constant  orientation  as  to  the 
position  of  the  eyes:  we  can  judge  with  very  great  accuracy  whether 
or  not  an  object  is  situated  at  the  common  point  of  regard  (§  58.  8). 

9.  A  movement  is  completely  defmed  by  a  statement  of  its  direc- 
tion, rapidity  and  extent.  These  factors  have  not  been  sharply 
enough  distinguished  in  previous  experiments  upon  the  perception  of 
movements  (only  partially,  e,g.,  in  investigations  into  the  articular 
sensibility:  cf.  §  56,  6-8).  Attention  has  been  attracted,  however, 
to  the  characteristic  differences  in  the  visual  perception  of  movement 
in  different  parts  of  the  visual  field,  t\e.,  over  different  portions  of  the 
retina.  Both  the  magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of  objective  movement 
are  far  more  adequately  cognised  in  indirect  than  in  direct  vision. 
The  limits  of  the  perception  of  movement  have  also  been  ascertained. 
There  are  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit  of  rapidity,  beyond  which  its 
perception  is  impossible.  The  least  rapidity  of  movement  which  is 
just  perceptible  is  that  of  one  to  two  minutes  of  arc  in  the  second 
(=  7  cones  per  sec.  at  the  centre  of  the  retina).  This  value  is 
greatly  increased  if  there  is  no  orientation  of  the  moving  object  by 
points  of  reference  in  the  visual  field.  It  is  also  larger  in  indirect 
vision,  though  this  increase  is  not  correlated  with  diminution  of 
keenness  of  vision.  The  determination  of  the  upper  limit  is  merely 
relative,  consisting  in  the  comparison  of  the  just  noticeable  move- 
ment with  the  just  noticeable  time  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  two  visual  impressions  at  different  places.  While  this  just  notice- 
able interval  or  succession  is  44a  (la  =  fj^  sec;  cf.  §  65.  i),  a 
movement  between  two  points  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  is 
noticeable  when  the  time  elapsing  between  beginning  and  end  is  no 
more  than  14^.  The  fact  that  a  judgment  of  movement  can  be  made 
before  any  precise  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  spatial  change  is 
possible  has  again  led  to  the  assumption  of  specific  movement  sensa- 
tions.    The  assumption  overlooks  the  fact  that  general  predicates  are 
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always  more  easy  of  reproduction  than  special  (cf.  §  27.  5,  6;  §  57.  6). 
Lastly,  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  sensible  discrimination 
for  the  rapidity  of  movement.  Accuracy  of  determination^  however, 
was  possible  only  for  comparatively  slow  movements,  where  the  difter- 
ence  limen  was  approximately  one  minute  of  arc  in  the  second.  At 
higher  rapidities  of  movement,  the  observations  were  disturbed  by 
movement  after-images  or  metakinetic  movements  (§  60.  5). 

§  60.    Optical  Illusions. 

1.  Nothing  more  need  be  implied  in  the  expression  'optical  illusion' 
than  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  vision  and  objective  mea« 
surement.  This  discrepancy  may  obviously  be  due  to  very  different 
reasons.  Hence  the  current  view  that  optical  illusion  is  referable  to 
one  definite  cause  implies  a  limitation  of  the  term  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion. The  ordinary  explanation  of  the  phenomena  as  deceptions  of 
judgment  makes  them  altogether  independent  of  the  anatomical 
structure  or  physiological  function  of  the  visual  apparatus.  If  we 
are  not  biassed  in  favour  of  this  explanation,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
recognise  that  optical  illusions  are  produced  by  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy  that  visual  perception  in 
particular,  the  perception  to  which  we  owe  our  most  exact  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  external  world,  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  subjective  influences.  We  have  had  instances  of  this  in  the  filling 
out  of  the  blind  spot  (§  59.  6),  in  the  idea  of  depth  (§  59.  II),  and 
in  other  factors  of  the  normal  perception  of  visual  space  (tf.^.,  §  59.  5). 

The  causes  of  optical  illusion  may  be  divided  under  three  general 
headings.  The  first  embraces  all  those  conditions  of  the  divergence 
of  subjective  and  objective  spatial  determination  which  are  given  with 
the  visual  apparatus.  The  second  includes  those  associative  supple- 
ments of  sense  perception  which  lead  to  a  discrepancy  between  a 
judgment  of  the  spatial  qualities  of  the  visible  object  and  the  actual 
contents  of  the  sensation  or  sense  idea.  And  the  third  comprises 
wrong  interpretations  of  sense  impressions  in  the  strict  use  of  the 
phrase;  i>.,  a  judgment  of  the  given  perception  which  transcends 
the  visual  contents  of  reproduction  or  peripheral  stimulation  on  the  ground 
of  certain  indirect  criteria.  It  is  evident  that  only  the  second  and  third 
of  these  three  groups  fall  within  the  current  definition  of  optical  illusion. 

2.  We  may  note  that  the  existence  of  an  optical  illusion  presup- 
poses the  comparison  of  at  least  two  visual  space  determinations.  No 
one  would  think  of  applying  the  term  to  a  just  noticeable  distance 
between   two  points  of  visual  space.     This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
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that  we  are  ordinarily  as  incapable  of  an  absolute  estimation  of  spatial 
magnitudes,  as  we  are  of  intensities  or  time  intervals ;  and  that  absolute 
determination  is  possible  at  all  only  through  a  continued  exercise  of 
memory.  We  have,  therefore,  to  revise  the  general  definition  of  optical 
illusion  given  above,  and  to  say  that  illusion  arises,  not  from  the 
discrepancy  between  vision  and  objective  measurement,  but  from  an 
error  in  the  comparison  of  two  visual  perceptions,  the  one  of  which  is 
taken  as  standard.  Direct  vision,  e.g.y  gives  the  standard  of  visual 
space  perception,  in  contradistinction  to  indirect  vision.  The  ch(^icc 
of  the  standard  of  reference,  however,  is  obviously  wholly  conventional, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  pay  it  no  more  attention  than  seems  necessary 
for  an  exact  definition  of  optical  illusion.  Remodelling  our  original 
statement  from  this  standpoint  we  may  lay  it  down  that  optical  illu- 
sion occurs  whenever  one  and  the  same  objective  space  character  is 
judged  in  diflferent  ways  under  the  influence  of  sec'.mdary  circum- 
stances. We  need  make  no  attempt  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  correct- 
ness of  the  divergent  judgments.  The  phenomena  covered  by  the 
expression  'optical  illusion,*  as  we  employ  it,  thus  reduce  to  subjective 
differences  in  the  spatial  estimation  of  the  same  visual  objects.  And 
we  accordingly  have  to  distinguish  as  many  kinds  of  optical  illusion  as 
we  found  kinds  of  visual  space  determination ;  i.e.,  illusory  perceptions 
of  extension  and  distance,  of  position  and  direction,  of  figure  and  of 
movement.  We  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  under  these  four  heads. 

3.  (a)  Illusions  of  Eye  Measurement. — We  have  already  discussed 
most  of  the  facts  which  belong  here  (§  59.  2).  Thus  a  square  appears 
to  be  a  rectangle  which  is  higher  than  it  is  broad;  and  if  we  are 
required  to  draw  a  square  we  make  the  vertical  sides  shorter  than  the 
horizontal.  As  this  fact  seems  to  be  practically  independent  of  the 
part  of  the  retina  stimulated,  we  must  have  recourse  to  indirect  criteria 
of  judgment  for  its  explanation.  One  theory  refers  it  to  the  relative 
ease  of  eye  movement  in  the  two  directions,  another  to  subjective 
influences.  But  it  might  also  be  ascribed  to  the  far  greater  accuracy 
of  judgment  (keenness  of  \ision)  in  the  horizontal  direction.  This  single 
instance,  therefore,  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  real  conditions 
of  an  optical  illusion,  and  how  wide  a  field  is  here  still  open  for  ex- 
perimental investigation.  Eye  movement  may  be  made  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  the  subjective  difference  in  the  estimation  of  distances, 
since  upward  and  downward  movements  imply  the  activity  of  more 
than  a  single  pair  of  muscles  (§  58.  5),  and  may  accordingly  be  more 
difficult  than  the  outward  and  inward  movements  mediated  simply  by 
the  internal  and  external  recti.     And  there  is  the  further  circumstance 
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that  the  visual  field,  whether  monocular  or  binocular  and  whether  for 
the  resting  or  moving  eye,  has  a  less  esctension  in  the  vertical  direction 
than  in  the  horizontal.  No  conclusion  can  at  present  be  drawn  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  factors.— Different  reasons  have  also 
been  alleged  for  the  apparently  greater  length  of  dotted  lines  as  com- 
pared with  ruled  lines.  Some  observers  maintain  that  the 
Vdots  serve  (so  to  speak)  as  stations  for  the  movement  of 
the  lines  of  regard.  The  eye  is  detained  by  them,  its 
movement  retarded,  and  consequently  the  distance  passed 
through  appears  longer  than  when  the  line  can  be  traversed 
without  hindrance.  Others  bring  the  phenomenon  into 
connection  with  the  analogous  estimation  of  time  intervals: 
an  interval  which  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  separate 
impressions  is  taken  to  be  longer  than  an  empty  (uniformly 
filled)  interval.  From  this  point  of  view  the  illusion  would 
be  explicable  as  an  instance  of  the  general  ty^  of  indirect 
judgment  in  which  the  number  of  separate  constituents  in 
the  filling  of  a  duration  or  extension  is  made  a  measure  of 
its  length. — A  very  interesting  and  striking  optical  illusion, 
which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  9.  The  line  which  is  bounded  by  the 
acute  angles  appears  much  shorter  than  the  line  bounded  by 
the  obtuse.  Some  psychologists  explain  this  by  the  inhib- 
ition of  eye  movement  in  the  former  figure.  Others  refer 
it  to  a  general  rule  of  optical  illusion, — the  overestimation 
of  acute  angles.  In  all  probability,  neither  of  these  views 
is  correct :  for  the  illusion  persists  both  when  the  movement 
of  the  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction  is  artificially  assisted, 
and  when  the  angles  are  replaced  by  other  figures,  tf.^., 
by  arcs  of  circles.  The  illusion  is,  therefore,  most  probably 
a  special  case  of  a  general  form  of  indirect  judgment,  the 
criteria  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  elucidated  with  any 
Fig.  9.        degree  of  precision. 

4.  (b)  Illusions  of  Direction  and  Position. — Illusions  of 
direction  which  involve  the  idea  of  depth  are  very  common.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  instances  is  the  apparent  flattening  of  the  arch  of 
the  sky  at  the  zenith,  with  its  consequence  that  the  sun  and  moon 
seem  to  be  larger  when  on  the  horizon  than  when  seen  directly  over- 
head. This  difference  of  size  may  be  partly  due  to  the  illusion  of 
filled  and  open  spaces,  since  in  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
towards  the  horizon,  the  point  of  regard  must  rest  upon  a  greater 
number  of  particular  objects,  and  hence  this  interrupted  distance  will 
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Kern  lenger  than  Ae  empty  dntance  toward  the  senith.  And  It  may 
be  partly  doe,  again,  to  ibe  density  of  the  atmosphere  through  whidi 
the  object  is  seen.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  confinned  by  the  fact 
that  the  illusion  passes  contiiinously  through  all  stages  from  limiting 
value  to  limiting  value.  The  criterion  of  distance  from  our  own  body 
would  then  be  the  relative  clearness  of  the  objects  seen  (g  59.  5). — 
Wrong  localisation  of  direction  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  unilateral 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles.  Thus,  if  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the 
eyes  toward  the  right,  but  the  patient  intends  to  make  this  movement, 
the  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  seem  to  have  suffered  displacement 
towards  the  right.  The  same  effect  can  be  produced  artificially  if  the 
eyes  are  turned  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  left  and  two  large  pieces 
of  wax  or  putty  pressed  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  eye  balls. 
An  attempt  to  move  the  eyes 
quickly  to  the  right  is,  of  course, 
only  partially  successful,  and 
we  again  have  the  illusion  of  a 
marked  movement  of  the  objects 
in  the  field  of  vision  towards 
the  right.  This  observation  has 
led  to  the  very  curious  theory 
that  the  will  to  execute  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  is  the  sen- 
sation of  space  itself  What  the 
observation  really  proves  is  that 
OUT  judgment  of  the  movement 
which  the  eye  actually  makes 
is  extremely  uncertain,  and  that  the  mere  idea  of  it  suffices  under 
certain  circumstances  to  bring  about  a  Tcry  considerable  illusion 
with  regard  to  change  of  objective  space  relations  (S  5g.  8). 

5,  (c)  Illtuions  of  Figure. — Illusory  perceptions  of  the  form  and 
direction  of  lines  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Thus  two  parallel 
lines  appear  to  diverge  or  converge  when  they  are  cut  at  an  acute 
angle  by  cross  strokes  of  opposite  directions,  as  is  shown  in  Zöllner's 
pattern  (Fig.  10).  The  phenomenon  is  very  striking,  and  has  again 
been  explained  in  various  ways.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the  over- 
estimation  of  acute  angles  (cf.  3  above),  which  would  make  the  paral- 
lels diverge  in  the  direction  of  tlie  opening  of  these  angles.  The 
number  of  illusions  under  this  head  is  exceedingly  great,  but  they  con- 
«st  for  the  most  part  in  repetitions  of  the  simpler  illusions  of  distance 
or  direction  which  we  have  already  disrusspd. 
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{d)  Apparent  Movements. — Certain  apparent  movements  are  due  to  a 
confusion  of  the  movement  of  an  object  with  the  movement  of  our 
own  eyes,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  in  railway  travelling,  where  the  eyes 
are  passively  moved  with  the  whole  body,  near  objects,  which  pass 
quickly  across  the  field  of  vision,  seem  to  move,  while  more  remote 
objects  whose  movement  across  the  retina  is  very  slow  seem  stationary. 
The  moon  appears  to  move  when  clouds  drift  across  it.  This  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  change  in  the  position  of  small 
objects  is  always  more  readily  cognisable  than  the  movement  of  large 
bodies.  Many  illusions  are  attributable  to  imperceptible  eye  move- 
ments. Thus  the  bank  of  a  stream  appears  to  travel  backwards, 
because  the  lines  of  regard  are  involuntarily  carried  forward  with  the 
current.  Stroboscopic  phenomena  (the  composition  of  apparent  move« 
ments  from  a  quick  succession  of  their  separate  phases)  are  caused 
principally  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  retinal  excitations  (§  24.6).  But 
the  recollection  of  the  movement,  if  it  be  familiar,  e.g,y  the  galloping 
of  a  horse,  contributes  very  largely  to  the  sensible  reality  of  the 
whole  phenomenon.  There  are  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  representations  of  the  separate  phases  may 
follow  one  another;  and  the  apparent  movement  varies  with  the  dif- 
ference between  these  phases  and  the  duration  of  each  impression. 
Apparent  movement  may  also  arise  as  the  result  of  a  very  intensive 
movement  idea,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  imperceptible  rotations  of 
the  eyes.  Thus  a  statue  may  seem  to  be  alive,  to  open  its  lips,  to 
smile,  to  nod  its  head.  The  chief  reason  of  the  illusion  here  is 
the  associative  supplementing  of  perception  (cf.  i  above).  Lastly,  we 
may  mention  in  this  place  the  movement  after-images  or  metakinetic 
apparent  movements  (§  59.8).  They  appear  after  an  objective  move- 
ment of  a  certain  duration,  and  consist  in  an  apparently  backward 
movement  of  stationary  objects  subsequently  fixated.  These  phenom- 
ena may  be  confined  to  definite  parts  of  the  retina  or  field  of  view, 
so  that  movements  of  the  eyeball  cannot  be  made  responsible  for 
them.  They  are  more  correctly  regarded  as  simple  after-image 
phenomena. 

§  61.    Theory  of  Visual  Space  Perception. 

I.  A  theory  of  visual  space  perception  must  be  based  upon  the 
epistemological  presupposition  that  the  spatial  attribute  as  such  is  an 
original  datum,  and  that  only  its  subjective  conditions  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  psychological  theory  (§  55).  This  was  the  position 
which   we   adopted    in   our  explanation  of  tactual  space  perception 
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(§  57*i)*  But  the  fiurt  conid  not  there  be  brought  out  in  its  fiill  force, 
because  in  normal  vision  the  data  of  touch  are  constantly  referred 
to  the  space  of  sight,  and  the  problem  is  thereby  very  greatly 
simplified.  No  such  reference  is  possible  in  the  case  of  visual  space 
itself.  The  visual  space  idea  is  the  space  idea.  Even  the  space  of 
geometry  and  natural  science  is  not  of  an  entirely  different  construc- 
tion, but  is  simply  visual  space  objectively  measured  and  calculated, 
1.^.,  a  visual  space  conceived  of  as  independent  of  all  subjective 
influences  and  discrepancies.  Science  knows  no  more  of  a  space  in 
itself  than  it  does  of  a  space  which  is  a  purely  subjective  form  of 
intuition,  and  the  metaphysical  notion  of  the  non-spatial  mind  is  no 
more  scientifically  valuable  than  the  notion  of  an  arrangement  of  real 
existences  in  accordance  with  the  appearance  of  spatial  relations  in 
the  world  of  things.  We  cannot  attempt  to  explain  the  inexplicable; 
we  can  only  seek  to  assign  the  reason  for  the  subjective  variations 
of  the  space  datiun.  But  the  limits  of  psychological  theory  have 
been  constantly  overlooked;  and  time  and  again  the  psychologist  has 
set  out  on  no  less  a  quest  than  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the 
space  idea.  Now  an  empirical  space  theory  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  is  altogether  impracticable.  If  the  originality  of  the  space 
datum  is  once  given  up,  there  is  not  a  single  fact  of  visual  space 
perception  which  any  theory  will  be  adequate  to  explain. 

2.  From  this  point  of  view  we  shall  be  imable  to  accept  Lotze's 
local  sign  theory  in  its  visual  form.  In  Lotze's  view,  the  local  signs 
which  dispose  the  primarily  non-spatial  sensations  in  an  apparent 
space  order  are  to  be  found  in  the  movement  sensations  which  arise 
from  rotation  of  the  eye.  These  movements  are  originally  reflexes, 
which  serve  to  bring  an  impression  to  the  spot  of  clearest  vision. 
The  nearer  the  retinal  image  approaches  the  periphery,  the  more 
extensive  is  the  corresponding  reflex  movement.  All  these  movements 
arouse  actual  sensations,  of  indescribable  quality,  and  the  sensations 
are  utilised  by  the  mind  for  the  arrangement  of  retinal  impressions 
in  visual  space.  Many  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  theory, 
apart  from  the  general  charge  of  an  incorrect  epistemological  founda- 
tion, (i)  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  most  original  space  determina- 
tion, that  of  which  the  eye  is  capable  altogether  independently  of  move- 
ment, is  extension.  The  field  of  vision  first  seen  by  the  congenitally 
blind  after  operation, — seen,  1.^.,  before  the  patient  has  learned  to 
put  a  definite  spatial  interpretation  upon  his  eye  movements, — is 
extended,  though  the  idea  of  depth  is  as  yet  unfonned,  and  the 
various  objects  which  the  eye  embraces  are  as  yet  unscparatcd  from 
one  another,    (ii)  It  does  not  give  any  local  sign  at  all  to  the  spot 
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of  clearest  vision,  although  the  spot  is  certainly  not  a  simple  point, 
and  although  it  is  capable  of  more  exact  local  discrimination  than 
any  other  part  of  the  retina,  (iii)  It  lays  stress  upon  movement  sen- 
sations; and  the  movement  sensations  of  the  eye  are  of  especially 
doubtful  significance.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  extremely  unreli- 
able as  indices  of  the  position  or  movement  of  the  eye  itself  (§  59.  8); 
and  assuredly  we  are  but  very  seldom  conscious  of  them  under  the 
customary  conditions  of  vision.  Besides  which,  the  movements  of  the 
head  and  of  the  whole  body  also  furnish  means  for  the  bringing  of 
an  impression  upon  the  spot  of  clearest  vision.  This  being  the  case, 
the  complication  of  movement  sensations  would  plainly  be  too  great 
to  allow  of  the  maintenance  of  an  unequivocal  arrangement  of  visual 
space  solely  by  the  help  of  eye  movements. 

3.  Lipps  has  attempted  to  meet  these  difficulties  by  substituting 
other  local  signs  for  the  movement  sensations.  Neighbouring  retinal 
elements,  he  says,  are  more  frequently  excited  by  similar  stimuli,  more 
remote  elements  by  different  stimuli.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  spatial 
arrangement  and  separation.  The  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  only 
unproved,  but  unproveable  and  improbable  to  boot.  We  can  neither 
conceive  of  an  original  total  impression  in  which  there  should  be 
absolutely  no  separation  of  the  various  spatial  constituents;  nor  under- 
stand how  a  connection  should  be  formed  between  the  qualitative 
difference  of  the  visual  impressions  and  their  spatial  disposition,  so 
delicate  in  its  adjustment  and  so  reliable  in  the  particular  case  as  the 
facts  demand.  It  is  true  that  the  dattun  is  a  visual  total  impression, 
whose  separate  spatial  constituents  are  not  cognised  or  defined  as  par- 
ticular objects,  f.^.,  whose  various  qualities  are  not  grouped  together 
as  individual  things.  But  this  does  not  prejudice  their  intrinsic  spatial 
definiteness ;  indeed,  it  is  wholly  inconceivable  that  this  spatial 
separateness  should  be  simply  non-existent.  Moreover,  if  the  connection 
between  the  qualitatively  like  (different)  and  the  spatially  proximate 
(remote)  really  existed,  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  Lipps'  theory, 
there  would  surely  be  some  indication  of  it  in  the  developed  conscious- 
ness, and  especially  when  unfamiliar  objects  are  presented  to  perception. 
But  we  find  T\Dthing  of  the  kind  in  experience  (with  the  exception  of 
a  trifling  effect  in  the  sphere  of  optical  illusion)  and  statistical  theory 
lends  no  colour  to  the  hypothesis. 

4.  Helmholtz  practically  accepts  Lotze*s  view,  but  rejects  the  meta- 
physical constituents  which  are  so  necessary  to  its  support.  He  is 
thus  led  into  a  wholly  incomprehensible  empirism,  which  somehow 
makes  the  muscular  sensations  arising  from  eye  movement  represent 
the  space  of  visual  perception.    Hering,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  a 
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nativistic  view,  in  which  spatial  vision  is  referred  to  the  fiimiliar  schema 
of  antagonistic  nervous  processes,  altered  to  suit  the  condition  of 
tridimensionality  (cf.  §  21.  4).  Every  retinal  point  has  three  simple 
space  values;  a  breadth  value,  a  height  value  and  a  depth  value.  Its 
stimulation  will,  therefore,  arouse  three  'space  feelings',  each  of  which 
may  be  positive  or  negative  in  quality.  The  centre  of  the  retina  is 
the  zero  point  of  space  value  in  all  the  three  dimensions.  A  vertical 
line  (*  median  longitudinal  section  *)  separates  the  portions  of  the  retina 
with  positive  breadth  and  depth  values  from  those  with  negative;  and 
a  horizontal  line  ('median  transversal  section*)  divides  the  parts  with 
positive  height  values  from  those  with  negative.  The  theory  is  both 
unphilosophical  and  unpsychological,  and  we  need  not  spend  time 
upon  its  discussion.  Movement  sensations,  again,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  theory  of  Wundt  (§  57.  2).  But  they  are  regarded  as 
combining  with  a  specific  qualitative  local  signature  of  the  retinal 
elements  for  the  production  of  visual  space,  which  is  accordingly 
conceived  of  as  the  result  of  a  synthesis  or  fusion  of  the  two  factors. 
Wundt  thus  obtains  a  system  of  complex  local  signs,  and  is  thereby 
able  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  facts  than  was  done  by  Lotze,  with 
his  simple  local  signature  and  its  merely  quantitative  gradation.  At 
the  same  time,  when  we  remember  the  imperfection  of  our  perception 
of  eye  movements  (§  59.  8),  it  seems  impossible  to  allow  them 
the  great  importance  which  they  are  given  in  these  theories.  However, 
a  final  judgment  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  at  present 
known« 

5.  With  this  reservation  the  author  would  confess  his  inclination 
to  regard  visual  space  perception  as  sensibly  and  directly  conditioned 
by  the  functions  of  the  retina,  and  by  them  alone.  The  part  played 
by  eye  movement  in  visual  perception  would  then  be  analogous  to 
the  part  played  by  movement  of  the  head  or  of  the  whole  body.  It 
would  not  possess  any  independent  function  in  space  perception,  but 
would  serve  to  extend  the  field  of  vision,  to  secure  the  appropriate 
direction  of  regard,  to  effect  a  quick  change  of  fixation,  and  in  general 
to  induce  favourable  external  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unequivocal  correlation  of  definite  objects  in  space  with  definite  retinal 
elements  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the  organisation  of  the  eye,  as  we 
found  a  similar  correspondence  to  be  by  the  organisation  of  the  skin 
(§  57«  5)-  The  essential  importance  of  the  separate  retinal  elements 
for  spatial  vision  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  facts  of  metamorphopsia^ — 
a  distortion  of  spatial  figure  due  to  a  pathological  migration  or  separ- 
ation of  particular  fragments  of  the  retina,  the  phenomena  of  which 
are    wholly   similar   to   those   observed   after   the   transplantation   of 
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discussion  of  its  formation  (II  above)  also  applies  here.  The  most 
important  factor  in  stereoscopic  vision,  especially  it  the  visual  objects 
are  somewhat  small,  is  the  disposition  of  the  double  images,  the 
distance  of  the  retinal  images  from  one  another.  Eye  movement  is 
certainly  not  of  determining  influence  (§  58.  8) ;  for  stereoscopic  vision 
is  possible  when  the  object  is  illimiinated  by  the  electric  spark,  ijt.^ 
when  the  duration  of  stimulus  is  so  short  that  eye  movements  aze 
entirely  precluded.  Moreover,  the  artificial  combination  of  two  areal 
images  in  the  stereoscope  proves  that  the  real  basis  of  the  idea  of 
depth  is  simply  the  different  position  of  the  retinal  images  in  the  two 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tridimensional  interpretation  of  a 
superficial  representation,  e.g,^  of  a  drawing  in  perspective,  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  empirical  criteria.  The  illusion  of  tridimensionaKty 
must  be  produced  by  shading,  by  the  distribution  of  colour  and 
brightness,  by  the  omission  of  the  farther  side  of  the  object  representedj 
etc.  And  lastly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  discrimination  of  particular 
objects  in  space  is  the  result  of  a  development,  principally  conditioned 
by  the  constant  interconnection  of  their  various  constituents  through 
all  other  changes  of  spatial  relation.  The  congenitally  blind  are  wholly 
unable  to  distinguish  particular  things  immediately  after  the  operation. 
They  see  a  single,  comprehensive  whole,  made  up  of  different  bright- 
nesses and  colour  tones;  and  they  are  subject  to  a  whole  series  of 
illusions  as  to  the  nature  of  objects  presented  to  them,  which  are 
referable  to  their  inability  to  isolate  the  particular  thing  from  its 
surroundings. 

IV.    The   Perception   of   Movement. 

8.  Alteration  of  the  position  of  an  object  is  determinable  only 
when  the  object  can  be  brought  into  a  constant  relation  with 
the  perceiving  eye.  For  there  can  plainly  be  no  absolute  deter- 
mination of  a  continuous  spatial  alteration;  it  must  be  defined  by 
reference  to  the  spatial  character  of  the  moving  object  as  previously 
known,  or  to  other  objects  of  ascertained  position.  The  most  important 
of  these  objects  of  reference  is  the  observing  eye  itself,  because  the  eye  is 
capable  of  extensive  movement,  and  an  apparent  movement  may, 
therefore,  be  due  to  its  own  change  of  position,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  object.  Estimation  of  the  movement  of  an  object  in  external  space, 
/>,,  necessarily  presupposes  an  accurate  determination  of  the  movement  of 
the  eye,  or  of  its  position  in  steady  fixation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  when  the  field  of  vision  is  completely  darkened,  objective  and 
subjective  movements  may  be  confused  within  quite  wide  limits. 

In   the  author*s  experiments  upon  centrally  excited  sensations  (§  28.  2,  3)  the 
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snbjectB  were  not  faifreqnoiüy  deceived  ai  to  the  position  and  movement  of  tht 
faint  light  stimulus  emplojfed.  Movement  of  the  objective  illumination  vras  entirely 
excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  and  the  attitude  of  the  body  was 
also  constant  throughout  Nevertheless,  the  light  was  seen  above  or  below,  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  was  not  seldom  accredited  with  a  movement  in  various 
directions.    Similar  illusions  have  been  noticed  by  other  observers. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  our  judgment  of  the  position 
and  movement  of  the  eyes  is  extremely  uncertain.  Our  cognition  of 
the  movement  of  an  external  object  will  be  accurate,  i.e.,  only  when 
we  have  some  further  object  of  reference  by  the  help  of  which  we 
may  perceive  the  changes  which  it  undergoes.  This  object  of  refer- 
ence is  chiefly  useful  as  ensuring  a  constant  orientation  as  to  the 
position  of  the  eyes:  we  can  judge  with  very  great  accuracy  whether 
or  not  an  object  is  situated  at  the  common  point  of  regard  (§  58.  8). 

9.  A  movement  is  completely  defined  by  a  statement  of  its  direc- 
tion, rapidity  and  extent.  These  factors  have  not  been  sharply 
enough  distinguished  in  previous  experiments  upon  the  perception  of 
movements  (only  partially,  e,g.,  in  investigations  into  the  articular 
sensibility:  cf.  §  56,  6-8).  Attention  has  been  attracted,  however, 
to  the  characteristic  differences  in  the  visual  perception  of  movement 
in  different  parts  of  the  visual  field,  i.^.,  over  diilcrent  portions  of  the 
retina.  Botli  the  magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of  objective  movement 
are  far  more  adequately  cognised  in  indirect  than  in  direct  vision. 
The  limits  of  the  perception  of  movement  have  also  been  ascertained. 
There  are  an  upper  and  a  lower  limit  of  rapidity,  beyond  which  its 
perception  is  impossible.  The  least  rapidity  of  movement  which  is 
just  perceptible  is  that  of  one  to  two  minutes  of  arc  in  the  second 
(=  7  cones  per  sec.  at  the  centre  of  the  retina).  This  value  is 
greatly  increased  if  tliere  is  no  orientation  of  the  moving  object  by 
points  of  reference  in  the  visual  field.  It  is  also  larger  in  indirect 
vision,  though  this  increase  is  not  correlated  with  diminution  of 
keenness  of  vision.  The  determination  of  the  upper  limit  is  merely 
relative,  consisting  in  the  comparison  of  the  just  noticeable  move- 
ment with  the  just  noticeable  time  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  two  visual  impressions  at  different  places.  While  this  just  notice- 
able interval  or  succession  is  44^  (icy  =  -nA)iF  sec;  cf.  §  65.  i),  a 
movement  between  two  points  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  is 
noticeable  when  the  time  elapsing  between  beginning  and  end  is  no 
more  than  14^.  The  fact  that  a  judgment  of  movement  can  be  made 
before  any  precise  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  spatial  change  is 
possible  has  again  led  to  the  assumption  of  specific  movement  sensa- 
tions.    The  assumption  overlooks  the  fact  that  general  prcdi(\'ites  are 
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certain  judgment  of  spatial  connection  becomes  possible. — An  attempt 
has  recently  been  made  to  accredit  tones  with  spatial  attributes; 
Deep  tones  are  said  to  be  more  voluminous  than  high  tones,  and  the 
sound  sensations  of  the  right  ear  somehow  spatially  different  fh>m 
the  sounds  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  left.  But  the  fonner 
statement  translates  a  metaphorical  characterisation  into  an  objective 
attribute;  and  the  observation  that  we  can  discriminate  between 
excitation  of  the  right  and  left  ears  by  stimuli  which  are  identical  in 
all  respects  but  localisation,  merely  proves  that  we  can  discriminate 
their  position  by  some  indirect  means,— perhaps  by  aid  of  the  cuta- 
enous  sensations  aroused  at  the  same  time. 

The  problem  which  the  localisation  of  these  non-spatial  impiessions 
presents  for  solution  is,  therefore,  simply  that  of  the  discovery  of  the 
relations  obtaining  between  them  and  the  space  ideas  (judgments)  and 
movements  which  they  excite,  and,  more  especially,  that  of  the 
determination  of  the  particular  attribute  which  serves  as  the  incentive 
to  the  reproduction  (§  30)  of  their  space  references.  The  auditory 
sensations  have  received  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  treatment,  theoret- 
ical and  experimental,  of  all  the  localisable  non-spatial  sensations. 
We  shall,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  in  the  main  to  the  discussion 
of  their  localisation. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  massiveness  and  volume 
which  is  often  aroused  by  deep  tones  is  referable  to  the  facts  that 
they  are  ordinarily  more  intensive  than  high  tones,  and  that  their 
sound  waves  occasion  a  more  intensive  concomitant  excitation  in  other 
sensitive  and  resonant  parts.  Thus  a  deep  organ  clang,  struck  with 
sufficient  intensity,  seems,  as  we  say,  to  fill  the  whole  church.  The 
same  facts  serve  to  explain  the  less  accurate  localisation  of  deep  tones. 
In  this  particular  case,  the  auditory  sensations  excite  ideas  of  extension 
or  figure;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  also  mediate  ideas  of  their  distance 
from  our  own  body  and  of  the  direction  from  which  they  come. 
Here  again,  the  spatial  predicates  do  not  belong  to  the  sensations 
themselves,  but  to  their  exciting  stimuli,  the  sources  of  sound.  Experience 
is  the  detennining  factor  in  their  localisation  (=  the  combination  of 
distance  and  direction;  §  55.  4).  The  fundamental  factor  in  the 
cognition  of  direction  is  the  distinction  of  right  and  left.  We  do  not 
yet  know  what  the  criteria  of  this  distinction  are;  but  we  may  con- 
jecture that  cutaneous  sensations,  concomitantly  excited  by  the  different 
sound  waves,  inform  us  whetlier  the  right  or  the  left  ear  has  been 
stimulated.  Where  both  ears  are  concerned,  the  judgment  of  direction 
is  certainly  further  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  two  stimulations.    If  we  can  distinguish  whether  a 
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ahown  that  wb  am  do  so  wna  a  birly  high  d^ree  of  accuracy)  we 
must  Blao  be  able  to  ia.y  within  certain  limits  whether  a  sound  to  the 
r^t  is  laore  intensive  than  a  sound  to  the  left,  and  vüe  vena. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  field  of  audition, 
the  disctiminable  directions  in  which  are  represented  by  the  discrimi- 
nability  of  the  intensities  to  right  and  left.  There  must,  however, 
always  be  two  directions  within  the  total  field,  in  which  these  relative 
intensities  are  equal, — the  directions  straight  before  and  behind  ua. 
These  two  directions  will,  therefore,  be  especially  liable  to  confusion, 
except  in  the  cases  where  the  difference  in  the  absolute  intensity 
of  the  two  sound  waves  (other  things  equal,  the  position  of  the  pinnae 
is  bvourable  to  a  sound  coming  from  the  front,  and  unfavourable  to 
one  coming  from  behind)  is  sufficient  for  their  discrimination.  Expe- 
rience seems  to  show  that  a  confusion  is  not  uncommon.  And 
experiments  in  which  the  pirmae  were  tied  back  against  the  head, 
and  artificial  pinnae,  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  placed  forwards 
from  the  external  auditory  meatus,  gave  the  result  that  sound  impressions 
coming  from  behind  were  localised  in  front  of  the  face.  Moreover, 
the  importance  of  the  relative  intensity  of  binaural  impressions  is 
attested  by  the  increased  number  of  erroneous  judgments  of  direction 
in  imilateral  hearing. 

3.  The  influence  of  relative  intensity  is  further  evidenced  by  a 
number  of  observations  upon  the  localisation  of  tones,  with  and  without 
beats,  when  the  two  ears  are  simultaneously  excited  by  tuning  forks 
of  equal  or  of  somewhat  different  pitch  held  close  before  them,  or 
by  vibrating  rods  applied  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  etc,  A  single 
tone  is  heard,  and  localised  in  the  head,  approximately  in  the  median 
line  if  the  tones  to  right  and  left  are  of  subjectively  equal  intensity, 
and  more  towards  the  right  or  left  if  the  right  or  left  tone  preponderates 
in  the  total  impression.  Another  fact  which  belongs  here  is  that  we 
are  able  separately  to  localise  two  simultaneous  sound  stimuh  uf  diiferent 
quality  with  great  accuracy.  The  sensible  discrimination  for  direction 
was  found  by  Münsterberg  to  be  surprisingly  well  developed.  The 
difference  limen  in  his  experiments  varied  on  the  average  between  r 
and  10  cm.  for  a  source  of  sound  i  m,  distant.  It  has  been  further 
demonstrated  that  noises  are  better  localised  than  tones. 

We  cannot  estimate  the  distance  of  a  source  of  sound  with  any 
d^ree  of  confidence  unless  the  intensity  and  quality  of  the  sound  itself 
are  familiar.  Other  things  equal,  intensity  of  sound  is  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  proximity  of  the  object  which  produces  it.  Thus  the 
rumbling  of  a  wagon,  the  clang  of  a   familiar  composition    and    the 
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tread  of  an  approaching  step  are  all  employed  as  criteria  of  distance. 
No  systematic  investigation  has  been  made  into  the  accuracy  of  the 
inference  in  these  and  similar  instances;  but  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  sensible  discrimination  for  distance  is  the  same  with  the  sensible 
discrimination  for  sound  intensity.  We  ordinarily  regard  the  judgment 
of  distance  in  general  as  extremely  uncertain,  and  as  based  upon  puxely 
fortuitous  ideas  in  all  cases  where  the  normal  intensity  of  the  sound 
heard  is  unknown.  Certain  recent  observations,  however,  show  that 
it  possesses  a  quite  unexpected  accuracy.  In  any  event,  the  capacity 
of  localisation  is  probably  extremely  different  in  different  individuals. 

4.  The  foregoing  statements  have  laid  down  the  lines  upKin  which 
a  theory  of  auditory  localisation  must  be  elaborated.  The  incentives 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  spatial  predicates  of  extension,  direction 
and  distance,  whether  by  way  of  judgment  or  visual  idea  or  move- 
ment, will  be  (a)  certain  peculiar  attributes  of  deep  tones  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  high;  (/3)  concomitant  tactual  excitations  of  the 
two  ears;  (y)  the  relative  intensity  of  the  unilateral  auditory  sensations; 
{d)  a  definite  recollection  of  the  character  of  the  tones  or  noises  heard; 
and  (fi)  the  colour  of  the  clang  or  noise  (§  14.4).  This  list  of  incen- 
tives to  reproduction  brings  the  problem  of  a  theory  of  auditoiy 
localisation  under  the  more  general  question  of  the  conditions  of  the 
reproduction  of  ideas  (cf.  especially  §  30). 

We  must,  however,  note  before  we  leave  the  subject  that  a  quite 
different  theory  of  auditory  localisation  has  been  proposed  by  Preyer 
and  Münsterberg.  In  the  opinion  of  these  authors  we  determine  the 
direction  of  a  sound  by  the  help  of  the  semicircular  canals.  Preyer 
regards  the  mediation  of  a  *  feeling  of  the  direction '  of  a  sound  as  the 
specific  energy  of  the  nerve  endings  in  the  ampullae  (§  23.  5).  The 
discriminable  directions  of  sound  correspond  to  differences  in  the 
intensive  excitation  of  the  individual  canals.  Münsterberg  has  modified 
this  hypothesis :  he  does  not  posit  *  feelings  of  direction '  as  the  direct 
correlates  of  stimulation  of  the  canals,  but  thinks  that  their  stimula- 
tion releases  reflex  movements  (or  impulses  to  movement)  of  the  head, 
which  serve  to  turn  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  source  of  sound 
is  brought  immediately  before  the  eyes.  The  muscular  sensations  thus 
excited  afford  the  means  of  localisation.  But  (a)  this  assumption 
seems  to  be  altogether  superfluous  for  the  explanation  of  the  fiEicta^ 
while  {b)  there  is  a  positive  objection  to  be  urged  against  it, — that 
the  assumed  unequivocal  relation  between  directions  of  sound  and  the 
relative  intensity  of  particular  stimulations  of  the  canals  is  altogether 
inconceivable.  As  the  sound  waves  are  always  propagated  to  the 
labyrinth   in  the  same  way,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  excite 
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this  or  that  ampoDa,  acocndiiig  to  tfie  direction  fitom  which  they  come, 
(r)  Moreover,  the  theoiy  cannot  explain  the  different  localisation  of 
simultaneous  auditoiy  stimuH. 

5.  Not  much  can  be  said  of  the  localisation  of  other  sense  im- 
pressions. Gustatory  stimulation,  t,g,^  always  occurs  together  with  a 
stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  so  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  spatial  character  of  gustatory  sensations  as  such.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  space  relations  of  the  different  gustatory  stimuli 
are  very  differently  interpreted  in  sensation.  A  bitter  taste  spreads 
with  great  rapidity  over  the  whole  of  the  buccal  cavity;  a  weak 
stimulation  of  this  quality  at  a  definite  point  of  the  tongue  radiates 
at  once  over  the  entire  sensitive  area.  Stimulation  by  the  other  taste 
qualities  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  retain  its  local  distinctness  for  a 
comparatively  long  time. — No  accurate  observations  have  been  made 
of  the  localisation  of  olfactory  sensations.  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
conditions  which  govern  olfaction,  the  cognition  of  the  direction  from 
which  the  olfactory  stimulus  comes  will  require  the  aid  of  movements 
of  the  head  or  body,  and  the  only  criterion  of  localisation  will  be 
the  intensity  of  the  sensation  itself.— The  organic  sensations  are 
ordinarily  localised  at  the  place  of  their  peripheral  excitation.  Thus 
the  muscular,  articular,  and  tendinous  sensations  are  referred  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  at  which  their  sense  organs  are  situated  ; 
hunger  is  placed  in  the  stomach,  thirst  in  the  pharj^nx,  etc.  Physiology 
brings  all  these  phenomena  under  the  law  of  eccentric  projection^ 
which  states  that  all  cutaneous  and  organic  sensations  are  localised 
at  their  peripheral  source  of  origin.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  no 
exception  to  a  general  rule  obtaining  in  other  sense  departments. 
Localisation  of  any  contents  consists  in  its  associative  connection  with 
the  visual  image  of  the  place  of  stimulation.  Thus,  auditory  impres- 
sions are  referred  to  points  in  objective  space;  cutaneous  impressions 
to  the  visible  cutaneous  areas  subject  to  touch  or  pressure;  organic 
sensations  to  the  parts  of  the  body  (less  definitely  conceived  of, 
because  invisible)  in  which  the  excitatory  process  is  set  up,  etc. 
Reproduced  sensations  are  localised  in  the  same  way;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  pain  is  sometimes  sensed  in  an  amputated 
limb.  All  these  localisations  take  shape  in  the  course  of  experience, 
unless  the  localised  sensations  possess  an  original  spatial  attribute. 

6.  We  may  conclude  this  Section  with  a  few  brief  remarks  upon 
the  perception  of  the  position  and  movement  of  our  own  body.  We 
have  already  mentioned  (§  23)  that  the  semicircular  canals  and  ves- 
tibule of  the  labyrinth  constitute  an  organ  for  the  maintenance  and 
regulation   of  the    bodily   equilibrium.     But    we    were    compelled  to 
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leave  it  uncertain  whether  this  reflex  activity  has  a  direct  sensory 
correlate,  and  were  unable  to  decide,  in  particular,  whether  giddiness 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  common  sensation  originated  in  the 
internal  ear.  In  the  author's  observation,  the  position  of  the  body  is 
inferred,  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  simply  from  cutaneous  and  arti- 
cular sensations.  Stimulation  of  the  canals  may  possibly  serve  to 
determine  the  judgment  of  position  indirectly,  as  implying  the 
stimulation  of  particular  muscles  to  more  intensive  function.  The 
important  part  played  by  the  head  in  orientation  is  natural,  when 
we  remember  that  it  carries  several  sense  organs,  and  more  especially 
the  eyes.  The  judgment  of  the  position  of  the  body  is  based  upon 
a  number  of  ideas  of  the  position  of  its  various  parts.  It  is  somewhat 
different  with  the  perception  of  a  passive  movement  of  the  whole 
body.  Here  the  position  of  its  various  parts  is  constant,  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  infer  that  we  are  moving,  from  the  relative  positions 
of  the  limbs.  Now  it  is  an  established  fact  of  frequent  observation 
that  movement  is  imperceptible  as  long  as  its  velocity  is  uniform,  or 
even  if  it  is  subject  to  uniform  acceleration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  beginning  or  cessation  of  a  movement,  or  a  positive  or  negative 
acceleration  of  a  given  velocity,  is  remarked  at  once.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  the  hypothesis  that  in  every 
case  there  is  either  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  limbs,  caused  by 
the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  the  body,  or  (if  that  is  not  possible)  a 
change  in  the  pressure  sensations  produced  by  contact  with  surround- 
ing objects.  Thus,  if  the  carriage  in  which  we  are  riding  is  suddenly 
stopped,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  falls  forward;  and  if  we  are 
sitting  with  our  back  against  the  cushions,  we  receive  an  intensive 
pressure  from  behind  when  it  starts  again.  Most  of  our  ideas  of  the 
movement  of  the  whole  body  will  certainly  be  referable  to  similar 
changes  of  sensation  in  its  different  parts.  Movement  after-images 
like  those  which  occur  in  visual  sensation  (§  60.  5)  are  very  distinct 
in  these  cases,  and  again  take  the  form  of  apparent  movements  in  the 
opposite  direction,  appearing  on  the  cessation  of  an  objective  movement 
which  has  been  continued  during  a  considerable  time.  Judging  from 
all  these  facts,  we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  oigan  which  sub- 
serves the  maintenance  of  the  bodily  equilibrium  mediates  spatially 
interpretable  sensations.  We  do  not  as  a  matter  of  feet  localise  any 
such  sensations  within  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  and,  in  particular, 
there  are  no  noticeable  differences  of  sensation  correlated  with 
different  positions  or  movements  of  the  head.  At  the  same  time 
we  freely  admit  that  no  final  decision  of  the  point  is  at  present 
possible. 
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Chapter  U.    The  Teuforal  Attributes  and  Relations  of 

THE  ElEUEKTS  of  CONSCIOUSNESS, 

§  63.    Prefttory  Remarks. 

1.  With  the  modem  advance  of  epistemology  has  come  the  con- 
viction that  time,  like  space,  is  an  original  datum  of  our  experience. 
We  have  given  this  fact  its  place  in  psychology  by  predicating  an 
elementary  temporal  character  of  sensations  and  feehngs,  and  recognising 
duration  as  a  universal  attribute  of  both,  co-ordinate  with  quality  and 
iotensity.  To  duration  must  now  be  added  certain  other  definitions 
of  the  temporal  relations  of  sensations  01  feelings.  AU  these  contents 
possess  a  temporal  position,  an  earlier  or  later  place  in  the  succession 
of  conscious  processes,  and  recur  at  a  certain  frequency,  i.e.,  bear,  as 
particular  durations  of  a  series,  a  determinate  relation  to  its  total  duration. 
To  these  might  be  added  a  predicate  which  stands  to  duration  as  spatial 
distance  to  spatial  extension,— the  interval,  or  temporal  distance  inter- 
vening between  one  process  and  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
this  term  is  really  identical  with  duration;  it  does  not  signify  a  tem- 
poral determination  as  such,  an  'empty'  time,  but  always  the  duration 
of  something.  The  only  difference  is  that  when  we  use  the  word 
'duration'  in  its  strict  sense  we  can  refer  to  a  deünite  process  as  the 
substrate  of  the  temporal  attribute,  whereas  the  word  'interval'  leaves 
it  entirely  indefinite  what  durations  fa.ll  within  the  time  limits.  But 
the  interval  has  been  given  the  preference  over  duration  in  the  psy- 
chology of  time  with  as  perplexing  results  as  follow  from  the  preference 
of  distance  over  extension  in  the  psychology  of  space  (§  55.  5). 

2.  To  determine  the  quality,  intensity  and  spatial  characteristics  of 
sensations  we  have  to  rely  on  the  subjective  methods  of  sensitivity  and 
sensible  discrimination.    Duration,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  measured 
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by  objective  procedures,    (i)  The  firsi  of  these,  which  is  based  upon 

the  fact  that  duration  always  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  frequency, 

and  vice  versa,    we  may  call  the  method  of  frequency.     If  n  sensations 

are  given  in  succession,  and  T  is  the  duration  of  the  whole  series,  the 

duration   of  each  separate  sensation,  /,   may  be  calculated  finom  the 

T 
equation  /  =  — .    The  use  of  this  method  presupposes  (a)  the  similarity 

of  the  individual  successive  sensations,  and  (/})  a  sufficiently  laige 
number  of  terms  to  reduce  the  objectively  incalculable  time  for  the 
rise  of  the  first  sensation  and  the  fall  of  the  last  to  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. It  might  be  urged  against  the  method  that  it  simply  gives  a 
certain  minimal  duration  of  sensation,  since  the  temporal  courae  of 
each  impression  in  a  series  which  stands  upon  the  border-line  between 
temporal  separateness  and  qualitative  fusion  must  always  be  represented 
in  a  more  or  less  curtailed  form  in  the  results.  But  this  circumstance 
hardly  comes  into  account  for  the  comparison  of  sensations  from  differ- 
ent sense  departments,  or  of  different  qualities  and  intensities  within 
the  same  sense  department;  and  here  the  method  of  frequency  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  instrument  of  psychological  analysis.  (2)  Another 
objective  procedure  for  the  determination  of  the  duration  of  conscious 
processes  is  the  method  of  reaction.  The  time  elapsing  between  a  sense 
impression  and  the  execution  of  a  definite  movement,  previously  agreed 
upon,  in  direct  response  to  it  (reaction)  is  termed  the  'simple  reaction 
time'.  The  duration  of  the  whole  process  can  be  accurately  measured 
by  the  aid  of  appropriate  instruments.  If  a  further  mental  act  (cog- 
nition, choice,  association)  is  interpolated  between  impression  and 
movement,  this  duration  is  increased.  Provided  that  no  extraneous 
cause  interfere  to  protract  tlie  experiment,  the  duration  of  the  particular 
act  may  then  be  obtained  by  subtraction  of  the  shorter  time  of  the 
simple  reaction  from  the  longer  time  of  the  'compound*. —It  is  plain 
that  the  validity  of  this  method  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
implied  assimiption  that  all  the  part-processes  of  the  simple  reaction 
recur  in  the  compound  with  their  original  temporal  attributes  unchanged. 
In  the  author's  opinion,  this  assumption  is  not  justified.  The  reasons 
for  his  opinion  will  be  given  in  detail  later  (§  70). 

3.  Many  investigations  have  been  undertaken  into  our  estimation 
of  intervals,  (i)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  least 
noticeable  interval  between  two  successive  stimuli,  i>.,  to  determine 
the  temporal  sensitivity.  But  the  results  may  equally  well  be  explained 
as  the  values  of  a  just  noticeable  succession  of  impressions.  Indeed, 
since  the  object  of  the  experiments  is  the  simple  discrimination  of 
two  impressions,   and  mistakes  are  often   made  as  to  their  temporal 
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potttUm,  we  may  conjecture  that  in  many  cases  the  recorded  judgment 
is  not  even  a  judgment  of  succession,  but  only  of  the  sepaiateness 
(duality)  of  sensations.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  recurrence  of 
precisely  similar  difBculties  to  those  which  we  found  attaching  to  the 
determination  of  the  space  limen  in  the  sphere  of  tactual  perception 
(cf.  §  56.  i).  (ii)  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
sensible  discrimination  of  intervals.  But  here  again,  the  determining 
factor  in  the  judgment  of  small  intervals  is  in  all  probability  the  per- 
ception of  succession,  and  not  the  perception  of  duration.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  comparison  of  the  duration  of  sensations  has  as  yet  been 
instituted,  despite  its  eminent  desirability.  The  perception  of  temporal 
position  has  been  investigated  by  experiments  upon  the  apparent 
temporal  displacement  of  disparate  sense  impressions.  These  experiments 
seek  to  trace  the  conditions  under  which  simultaneity  is  apprehended 
as  succession,  and  vice  versa.  Little  has  been  done  so  far  toward  the 
explication  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  perception  of  frequency 
is  possible.  Here  belong  in  particular  certain  observations  of  the  'range' 
of  consciousness.  Their  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  greatest  number 
of  successive  sound  impressions  which  can  be  directly  compared  with 
other  similar  groups  of  sensations. 

4.  These  remarks  may  sufBce  to  indicate  the  range  and  character 
of  the  contributions  made  hitherto  by  the  experimental  method  to 
the  psychology  of  time,  i.^.,  to  the  definition  of  temporal  attributes 
and  relations.  We  proceed  now  to  analyse  the  various  forms  of  the 
temporal  judgment  in  greater  detail :  the  analysis  will  assist  us  in  our 
criticism  of  these  researches,  and  will  bring  into  relief  the  problems  which 
the  subject  presents.  The  duration  of  a  process  can  be  defined  only 
by  its  magnitude,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  least  noticeable 
time  or  the  comparison  of  longer  times.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
perception  of  interval,  in  all  cases  where  its  direct  determination  is 
attempted.  Temporal  position,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  only  be 
brought  under  the  general  categories  of  sifnultaneity  or  succession,  but 
may  be  specially  investigated  under  the  heads  of  direction  and  rapidity. 
The  judgment  of  direction  of  a  succession  takes  the  form  of  'before' 
and  'after*,  'earlier'  and  ' later '•  Its  rapidity  is  measured  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  successive  impressions 
and  the  duration  of  the  impressions  themselves.  In  the  case  of  fre- 
quency, the  most  complicated  temporal  judgment,  we  have  to  determine 
the  number  of  successive  processes  and  the  period  in  which  similar 
sections  of  the  total  time  recur,  besides  this  total  duration  itself,  the 
direction  and  rapidity  of  the  succession,  the  magnitude  of  the  interval 
between  impression  and  impression,  and  the  duration  of  the  separate 
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impressions.  It  follows  at  once  from  this  survey  of  the  various  temporal 
judgments  that  duration  is  the  simplest  temporal  predicate.  It  may 
appear  as  the  attribute  of  a  single  conscious  process,  while  the  judgment 
of  temporal  position  or  frequency  presupposes  the  existence  of  two  or 
more  conscious  processes.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
judgment  of  duration  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  the  most  original 
in  the  psychology  of  time,  i.^.,  that  it  is  chronologically  prior  to  all 
the  others  and  is  the  foundation  of  any  one  of  them  in  the  particular 
case.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  different  kinds  of 
temporal  judgment  which  we  have  mentioned —duration  or  interval» 
direction  and  rapidity  of  succession,  number  and  period— are  capable 
of  an  equally  direct  or  immediate  application. 

5.  The  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  investigation  of  the  vari- 
ous temporal  judgments  will  obviously  be  those  which  best  admit  ot 
their  isolated  formulation.  Especial  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of 
such  conditions,  since  the  temporal  judgments,  as  applicable  to  all 
contents  alike,  stand  in  the  most  diverse  relations  to  the  co-ordinate 
conscious  attributes  and  to  one  another,  and  we  are  consequently  only 
too  liable  to  judge  of  temporal  characters  mediately  or  indirectly,  by 
the  help  of  certain  empirical  criteria.  A  particular  reason  for  this 
liability  is  the  fact  that  in  everyday  life  we  are  ordinarily  called  upon 
to  estimate  or  compare  considerable  lengths  of  time,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  judged  by  reference  to  secondary  criteria.  The  experiments 
published  hitherto  have  unfortunately  paid  but  little  regard  to  the 
different  possibilities  of  judgment;  there  has  been  a  regrettably  strong 
tendency  to  consider  objective  time  relations  as  the  natural  objects  cdf 
subjective  apprehension.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  attitude 
may  be  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Until  quite  recently 
it  had  passed  altogether  unnoticed  that  the  basis  of  comparison  in  a 
quick  succession  of  three  sound  stimuli  is  not  the  duration  of  the 
small  intervals  which  they  mark  off,  but  the  rapidity  of  succession  of 
I  and  2  and  of  2  and  3  (§  65.  3  f/.).  We  now  know  that  the  obser- 
vations made  with  these  small  times  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
of  longer  times,  in  which  the  duration  of  the  interval  as  such  affords 
the  material  of  estimation.  This  and  similar  confusions  render  the 
task  of  exposition  exceedingly  difficult.  In  certain  cases  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  discover  what  the  object  of  judgment  actually  was. 

§  64.    The  Duration  of  Sensations. 

I.    The  method  of  frequency  has  been  employed  for  the  determina- 
tion  of  the   duration   of  cutaneous,  auditory  and  visual  sensations. 


(^  TS*  An/üm  afcutmmtamt  muatUn. — Various  fomu  of  the  method 
have  been  used  ü  tiiis  eonnectioii.  Intermittent  stimulation  has  been 
given  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  held  dining  rotation  against  a 
fixed  point  of  the  skin,  by  the  application  of  a  tongue  attached  to  a 
vibrating  tuning  fork,  etc.  At  a  high  rapidity  of  succession,  these 
stimuli  fuse  to  a  unitary  sensation.  The  question  b,  at  what  limit  of 
rapidity  the  separate  impressions  can  be  still  just  cognised  as  succes- 
sive. Some  observers  place  this  limit  at  20  to  30  contacts,  others  at 
500  to  1000  in  the  I  sec.  The  wide  divei^ence  of  result  is  partly 
due  to  the  different  intensity  of  the  stimuli  employed,— a  factor  of 
very  considerable  influence.  But  another  and  yet  more  important 
reason  is  the  utter  discrepancy  between  the  objects  of  the  different 
investigations,  the  high  numbers  marking  the  limit  between  roughness 
and  smoothness,  the  lower  that  between  a  perceptible  and  imper- 
ceptible succession  of  the  se[)arate  impressions.  The  latter  (20  to  30 
stimulations  in  the  i  sec.)  may  perhaps  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
determination  of  duration.  We  should  then  have  a  duration  of  ^ 
to  -^  sec.  for  pressure  sensations  of  moderate  intensity.  The  value 
seems  to  be  much  higher  in  the  case  of  temperature.  It  has  been 
found  that  temperature  impressions  are  temporally  just  discriminable 
if  they  occur  at  the  rate  of  about  2  in  the  1  sec. 

2.  {b)  7Ä«  duration  of  auditory  sensaliom. — A  very  simple  musical 
experience  serves  to  show  that  deep  tones  have  a  longer  duration 
than  high  tones.  In  a  trill  upon  two  notes  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  scale  it  is  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  the  succession  of  tones ;  in 
the  higher  region  they  are  very  distinct.  The  trill  is  generally  said 
to  comprise  some  10  to  i2  impressions  in  the  i  sec.;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  may  rise  to  20  in  the  case  of  a 
practised  performer.  Accurate  experimental  investigation  shows  that 
the  duration  of  tonal  sensations  steadily  decreases  with  rise  of  pitch. 
The  C  of  64  vibrations  lasts  -^  sec;  the  r  of  128  vibrations  -^  sec; 
and  the  e*  of  1024,  ^iir  sec.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  obser- 
vations on  the  rate  of  succession  at  which  beats  are  still  discriminable. 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale  they  are  imperceptible  as  separ- 
ate impressions  at  16  to  20  in  the  r  sec,  while  in  the  higher  region 
the  limit  is  variously  given  from  60  to  a  considerably  larger  number. 
Here  again,  however,  the  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the  absence 
of  any  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  just  noticeable  succession 
and  just  noticeable  harshness  or  intermittence.  As  r^ards  simple 
noises,  we  have  the  statement  that  two  electric  sparks  are  just  distin- 
guishable at  an  interval  of  ^^  sec.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  reliable 
inference   trom  this  fact  to  the  duration  of  the  sensations  themselves. 
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3.  (r)  The  duration  of  visual  sensations, — The  numerous 
which  deal  with  this  subject  differ  so  widely  in  object,  method,  and 
technique,  that  they  do  not  admit  of  any  strict  intercomparison.  In 
most  cases,  investigation  has  been  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  rotating 
discs,  composed  of  white  or  coloured  sectors.  But  very  little  fami- 
liarity with  the  experiments  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  just  notice 
able  succession  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  brightness  of  the  sti- 
muli employed  for  its  determination  and  upon  the  difference  between 
their  brightness  and  that  of  the  visual  intervals  which  separate  them. 
Thus  a  disc  of  black  and  white  sectors  must  be  rotated  more  rapidly 
by  daylight  than  by  lamplight,  for  the  production  of  a  subjective 
mixture  of  the  two  brightnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
found  that  while  the  brighter  sensations  have  a  longer  absolute  dura- 
tion than  the  darker,  they  are  subject  to  a  more  rapid  decrease  in 
brightness.  Agciin,  the  duration  of  a  sensation  in  indirect  vision  is 
longer  for  the  same  stimulus  than  its  duration  in  direct  vision;  a  fact 
which  accords  very  well  with  the  greater  intensity  which  must  be 
attributed  within  certain  limits  to  peripheral  retinal  stimulations  (c£ 
§  18.  6).  Nothing  positive  can  be  said  at  present  of  the  influence  of 
brightness  and  saturation  upon  the  duration  of  sensations  of  colour 
tone.  The  question  of  duration  is  further  complicated  in  the  sphere 
of  vision  by  the  vividness  of  the  after-sensations,  whose  duration  is 
dependent  upon  the  intensity,  duration  and  extension  of  the  stimulus, 
and  upon  the  character  of  its  surroundings  (§  20.  2).  The  after-im- 
age produced  by  an  intensive  excitation  may  last  for  several  minutes.  '— 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  very  certain  statement  can  be  made  as  to 
the  duration  of  visual  sensations.  Putting  the  different  results  together, 
we  may,  perhaps,  estimate  it  at  -^  sec.  without  n^;ative  after-image. 
We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  numerous  investigations  into 
the  rapidity  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  visual  sensations  (§  19.  5). 

4.  A  theory  of  all  these  processes  is  evidently  given  with  the 
assumption  of  a  difference  of  physiological  conditions  for  the  different 
sensations.  The  transmission  of  stimulus  will  certainly  be  fiar  more 
quickly  mediated  when  the  skin  is  subjected  to  a  mechanical  pressure, 
than  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat  or  cold ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  elastic  tissue  will  show  but  little 
after-effect  of  the  impact,  whereas  thermal  changes  can  disappear  but 
slowly  in  such  a  bad  conductor  as  the  epidermis.  The  comparatively 
long  duration  of  the  visual  sensation  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
remember  that  the  process  of  stimulation  is  in  all  probability  chemical 
in  character  (§  21.  2);  both  decomposition  and  reparation  of  the  sen- 
sitive substance  will  require  a  relatively  long  period  of  time.    The 


1  of  itiiniilui  ID  anditoiy  sensatioD,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
again  pmelj  mechanical,  and  therefore,  we  may  imagine,  quickly 
bc^oD  and  quickly  ended.  We  conclude,  then,  that  all  these  differ- 
ences in  the  duration  of  sensations  are  the  results  of  purely  peripheral 
causes,  brought  about  by  the  special  conditions  of  stimulation  in  the 
various  sense  departments. — The  rapidity  of  memorial  images  appears 
to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  peripherally  excited  sensations. 
In  the  voluntary  reproduction  of  successive  ideas,  however,  the  rate 
of  advance  is  more  slow.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  necessary 
oscillation  of  the  attention  between  term  and  term.  The  rapidity  of 
succession  of  the  separate  independent  ideas  in  a  train  of  thought 
(in  which  there  is  no  reproduction  of  a  totality  of  successive  impres- 
sions as  such)  is  similarly  much  more  slow,  and,  therefore,  the  dura- 
tion of  each  idea  much  greater,  than  in  the  series  of  simple  sensations. 
Experiments  give  about  f  sec.  as  the  time  required  for  the  transition 
from  one  idea  to  the  next 

§  65.    The  Estimation  of  Intervals. 

I,  Investigations  into  the  estimation  of  intervals  fall  into  two 
series,  the  first  dealing  with  least  noticeable  times,  and  the  second 
with  the  sensible  discrimination  for  intervals.  We  will  discuss  the 
former  under  the  heading  of  'temporal  sensitivity,'  and  the  latter 
under  that  of  'temporal  sensible  discrimination':  the  rubrics  are  con- 
veniently brief,  although  the  use  of  terms  is  not  strictly  accurate 
(S  ^3-  3)'  (")  ^'  '«'"^™'  sensilivily.~T\\K  fact  of  most  importance 
here  is  the  dependency  of  the  times  found  for  the  just  noticeable 
interval  upon  the  nature  of  the  limiting  impressions.  Exner  discovered 
that  the  just  noticeable  interval  between  two  successive  visual  im- 
pressions (electric  spaiis)  given  at  the  spot  of  clearest  vision  amounted 
to  44».  Experiments  made  under  slightly  different  conditions  in 
indirect  vision  put  the  just  noticeable  interval  at  49«.  If  the  stimuli 
excited  different  parts  of  the  retina,  central  and  peripheral,  they  were 
temporally  just  discriminable  with  a  separation  of  760.  If  the  light 
sensation  was  produced  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve, 
the  interval  fell  to  16«.  The  evidence  furnished  by  these  figures 
of  the  dependency  of  the  just  noticeable  interval  or  just  noticeable 
succession  upon  peripheral  stimulation  is  plainly  parallel  to  that 
afforded  by  the  values  quoted  in  the  previous  Section  of  the  same 
dependency  in  the  case  of  duration  (§  64,  4).  The  lengthening  of 
the  interval  with  stimulation  of  different  parts  of  the  retina,  however, 
seems    to    indicate    that    central    conditions    of  apprehension  are  also 
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concerned  in  the  results.— Similar  relations  are  found  to  obtain  in 
other  sense  departments.  Thus  Exner  discovered  that  the  least  no- 
ticeable interval  elapsing  between  auditory  impressions  was  29  for  a 
single  ear,  but  rose  to  t/^a  if  the  two  stimuli  were  separately  conducted 
to  the  two  ears. 

2.  If  the  intervals  are  limited  by  disparate  sense  impressions» 
these  two  principles  —  the  duration  of  peripheral  stimulation  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  two  sensations  —cross  each  other  in  various 
ways.  Thus  when  a  visual  (electric  spark)  and  an  auditory  stimulus 
(stroke  of  a  bell)  were  given  simultaneously,  the  auditory  impression 
was  sensed  before  the  visual,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid 
transmission  of  the  stimulus  process  in  the  lab3ninth.  When  the 
same  stimuli  were  given  successively,  the  just  noticeable  interval  was 
i6o<r  in  the  order  visual-auditory,  but  only  600  in  the  order 
auditory-visual.  The  diüerence  was  less  if  an  electrical  cutaneous 
stimulus  was  substituted  for  the  bell  stroke.  All  these  observatioDfl 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  experiments  on  the  detennination 
of  duration  by  the  method  of  frequency,  as  regards  the  relations  of 
peripheral  stimulation.  Still  further  confirmation  is  derived  from  the 
occurrence  of  similar  temporal  differences  in  the  simple  reaction  (ct 
§  69).  Other  things  equal,  a  reaction  to  auditory  stimuli  occupies 
about  1 100,  a  reaction  to  touch  approximately  the  same  time,  and 
a  reaction  to  sight  about  200<r.  The  figures  show,  once  more,  that 
different  times  are  required  for  stimulus-transmission  in  different  sense 
departments. — The  other  influence  which  we  can  trace  in  the  expe- 
rimental results — the  effect  of  local  or  modal  separation  of  the  im- 
pressions upon  the  cognition  of  an  interval  between  them — is  of 
greater  psychological  interest.  This  influence  is  so  considerable  and 
its  manifestations  so  similar  that  we  are  able  on  the  one  hand  to 
separate  it  sharply  from  the  peripheral  factors  and  on  the  other 
to  refer  it  to  a  single  psychophysical  cause.  It  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  special  instance  of  the  general  rule  that  our  cognition  or 
judgment  of  definite  relations,  differences  or  attributes  is  easiest  and 
most  certain  when  they  are  the  sole  objects  of  observation.  Thus, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  cognise  a  difference  of  intensity,  as  between 
two  dif!erent  qualities.  We  must  leave  it  undecided  whether  the 
phenomena  are  due  to  an  unavoidable  distraction  of  the  attention, 
or  a  simple  inhibition  of  reproduction.  In  conclusion  we  would  again 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  object  of  judgment  in  many  of  these 
experiments  upon  'intervals'  was  very  probably  the  just  noticeable 
succession  or  even  separateness  (duality)  of  the  sense  impressions 
(cf.  §  63.  3). 


*-.«V-^^, 
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3.  (^)  n$  tm^wal  umkk  duaiminaiion. — It  is  costomaxy  at  the 
present  time  to  use  the  expression  iinu  sense  with  exclusive  reference  to 
investigations  into  the  temporal  sensible  discrimination.  Now  in  the 
first  place  this  name  is  as  misleading  as  the  terms  'space  sense'  and 
'sense  of  locality',  and  should,  therefore,  be  discarded;  and  in  the 
second,  the  implied  restriction  of  the  time  judgment  to  one  sharply  defined 
problem  is  very  undesirable  (cf.  §  55.  5).  A  more  special  objection  is 
that  the  inclusion  of  all  judgments  of  interval  under  the  general 
rubric  of  sensible  discrimination  for  temporal  magnitudes  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  psychological  analysis, 
(i)  The  temporal  judgment  has  three  essentially  distinct  forms;  one 
with  'small'  intervals  up  to  about  0.5  sec,  another  with  'moderate' 
intervals  between  the  limits  0.5  and  about  3*0  sec,  and  yet  another 
with  '  larger '  intervals  beyond  3.0  sec  In  estimating  the  very  smallest 
times  we  do  not  compare  the  magnitude  of  two  intervals,  but  the 
rapidity  of  succession  of  two  pairs  of  impressions  (§  63.  5).  In  estimating 
moderate  intervals  we  really  compare  the  tinie-lengths  themselves. 
Neither  method  is  ordinarily  applicable  to  large  intervals,  and  we  con- 
sequently make  our  estimation  of  them  by  indirect  means, — by  the  help 
of  a  subjective  revival  of  the  limiting  impression,  or  of  the  contents 
of  the  time  as  it  passes  (phases  of  respiration  or  what  not),  etc.  It 
is  plain  that  these  three  different  cases  are  not  by  any  means  co- 
ordinate, (ii)  Again,  our  estimation  of  small  intervals  in  particular 
is  liable  to  be  modified  by  certain  phenomena  of  rhythm,  which  give 
rise  to  definite  temporal  illusions  and  thus  to  definite  variation  of 
•the  temporal  judgment.  These  various  factors  have  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  isolated ;  and  the  summarising  of  the  experimental  results 
is  consequently  attended  with  extreme  difficulty. 

4.  The  methods  employed  to  test  the  temporal  sensible  discrimi- 
nation are  those  of  minimal  changes  (in  the  strict  sense ;  §  7.  III.)» 
right  and  wrong  cases  (as  applied  to  difference  determination;  §  8.  I.), 
and  average  error  (§  8.  II.).  A  determination  of  the  constant  error 
has  been  attempted,  besides  that  of  the  absolute  and  relative  sensible 
discrimination.  This  constant  error  is  indicative  of  an  overestimation 
or  underestimation  of  the  standard  time.  The  investigation  of  sensible 
discrimination  has  usually  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  for- 
mulation of  its  dependency  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  times  compared. 
Auditory  impressions  have  been  almost  exclusively  used  as  limiting 
stimuli,  owing  to  their  short  duration  and  rapid  rise  and  fall.  The 
dependency  of  our  estimation  of  intervals  upon  the  quality  of  the 
limiting  stimuli,  however,  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
mental inquiry. 
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direct  and  indirect  vition,  b  due  to  the  difference  of  dmtloQ  of  the 
limiting  sensations.  In  other  words,  the  results  are  not  to  be  referred 
U)  a  'deception  of  judgment',  but  to  a  simple  incongniitjr  between 
the  objective  times  and  the  times  ghren  in  sensation. 

(2)  Another  (actor  in  the  comparison  of  intervab»  of  a  different 
order  from  the  foregoing,  is  the  influence  of  rhjrthm.  («)  It  it  a 
curious  (act  that  the  involuntary  rhythmical  apprehension  of  stimnK 
b  confined  to  auditory  impressions.  (^  The  rhythmical  divtsion  can 
be  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways:  by  objective  alternation  of  intensi- 
ties or  qualities  of  the  impressions,  by  the  temporal  dissociation  of 
two  successive  terms  of  a  sUmuhis  series,  by  their  different  localtsatioo, 
or  by  a  purely  subjective  emphasis  or  'accentuati<Mi*  of  a  particular 
impression.  The  general  result  of  rhythmical  division  is  the  productioo 
of  a  timt  /rimgi^  ij$^  a  subjective  lengthening  of  the  intervab  lyiiig 
before  and  after  the  accented  impression.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  alteration  of  the  temporal  judgment  in  this  case  must  be 
referred  to  some  more  general  condition  than  that  just  diiciascd  (c£ 
the  (actors  which  determine  temporal  sensitivity;  |  6j.  2). 

6.  (3)  The  judgment  of  time  inlervab  appears  to  be  further  dependent 
upon  their  aesthetic  impression.  If  this  b  the  case,  we  most  recognise 
an  influence  of  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness  upon  die  estimatioii 
of  the  tcm|>oral  attributes  or  relations  of  sensation,  whidi  b  only 
paralleled  by  tlidr  influence  upon  spatial  judgments  (d  f  34.  3). 
(4)  Again,  the  smallest  times  are  apprehended  direcdy,  in  a  single  ad 
of  |)erreption.  whereas  two  moderate  times  given  in  immediate  aucoea* 
Mon  arc  p«-r«.rpiible  as  dbtinct  intervals.  Time  memory,  f>.,  can  phj 
but  a  small  |»art  in  the  former  judgment,  while  it  b  plainly  implied 
in  the  latter.  (5)  And  lasUy,  the  estimation  of  intervab  from  moderate 
tinier  (»nwards  u  in  great  measure  dependent  on  the  character  of  their 
4  untnit«.  Thi%  b  sufficienUy  shown  by  the  empirical  criteria  of  lapae 
of  time  cni|>l'»yc«l  in  ordinary  life.  The  greater  the  number  of  diflereni 
üccurrenccs  which  have  taken  place  within  a  given  period  of  time,  the 
l«>iiger  dtj  we  take  it  to  have  been.  Our  ordinary  measure  of  the  length 
(if  time,  f>.,  b  the  number  of  impressions  which  it  comprisesn  Thb 
fa«  t  stands  in  apparent  contradiction  to  another  bet  of  rommwi  es* 
IKrhcnce,— that  time  paaes  more  quickly  (the  given  period  b  Jwlged 
to  be  smaller)  when  it  indudes  a  variety  of  experiences  than  when  It 
U  *  empty*.  But  the  omtradiction  b  only  apparent,  and  dJMpp^'* 
« lirii  we  remember  that  the  contents  of  the  peiiod  in  tlM  htter  instance 
rntirdy  divert  the  attention  frooa  the  passage  of  time  and  dimw  it  npon 
thcniseh-es.  If  the  content  proccwes  are  of  a  monolonoQS  or  unintcrest 
ing   1  liarat:ter   the   time  seems  to  pass  veqr  mncfa  more  stowly  (tlM 
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|>r:i>.il  is  1.!-;;rlv  o\rio<>tiriMUMl).     Hrro  again,  then,  we  have 
ti'iii  of  t>  II.;    <[.il  c.slini.i'.;>ri  iit  >;«  nrr.iI. 

7.  It  ril  '^»^  fri»m  \\\\s  <li»  u^^i  11  t!iat  a  theory  of  the  direct  ji 
iiK-iit  of  tiiiiL-  interval  iiiii^t  lK*^in  with  a  di<«tiiirti«in  between 
aitil  uiTirr.il  I  ••:.>!iii"tiat.  The  f>*riiirr  need  hardly  be  discimcd  fuflbv. 
Wi-  lu.iv  Num  the  fn  up  in  the  gcnrr.il  |ir«>|)ii«itii>n  that  au  the  poi» 
pill  :.il  Li<ti>r!i  wli;  !i  ]ti>«liiic  a  (K.iii^i*  in  the  duraii«jii  of  tetuatiatt 
M-i\<:  at  the  >ariif  liiiic  to  Ici.^thrn  •>:  ühnrtcn  an  inter\'al  Kmited  by 
^>!.>«-  Ntiiiiuli.  TItf  i|iii-Nti  in  of  the  n.iturc  and  relative  impurtance  d 
thr  f;<  III  i.il   c<ii>!:t:  u^   t.i  nit  ire  «litfi«  uli  to  answer,    (i)  We  may  cc^ 

t.iiiiU    ^:\i-  alteiit;><lt   tli«.-   t::^t  ]>I.i<  e   111   t)tc  lüt;   hut  in  doing  to  «C  aM 

•  lilv    v-tui.^    a   pi' Mt'tn   in    pN\<  Ifl-'^i«  al  aii.iUMs  of  whi«  h  n<>  lali^ 
f.f  :   :v    <...|i:ti  'I    K.ii  a.<«  \(-i  1  f  •  ii  f:i\tn.     (in  K\|icitatiun  and  Mir|«ii 
l..i\«     Imch  all.:.'  -:'•!  a*«   tlit-   i>.:  :h  >•(  tltr  tfnt{>:al  juil|(nients  '| 
.11. tl  'le^s*.     \W,\  u:   !••  t!.rre  «.ait  hv.  ti  •  (I'-iihl  lluit  thr«r  emutiiv  rtal 
.i:r  t'l  -' rnr  iv'-r.*.  ii.v    l.nl  in  the  T 'rnLiti- »n  of  thr  jutli^mmt^  it 
l*<*    |-  iittt-tl    fui    t:..it    (}.t  ir    iiilliitrfC  w  at  Ln-Ht  of  a  purely  tccti 

•  l..i:as.ti-r.  ami  t -at  it  11  «h  !Iy  :;<ai!i'(jixate  to  the  explanation  of  a 
l.iT^'i*  nuMi!r:  <f  ti.e  lai  L*»  if  trm;»  :.il  sen^-iblc  div  rinunatii  41.  Thai 
ia>  (lie  .i:!i::.;  *  to  re«!.:  v  tite  i-ve:»  !:!:..i!.  -n  >>f  ^null  and  the  undcT* 
«-s^;!: ,::  it  •  t  1.'^'  t::ncN  to  terriis  I'l  cx(>r«  utMn  and  »ur]>riic  (an 
.i|  ;•  '..:  ea:!.<  :  ;:*  ll.e  \.*.^\  <  a^e  aiiil  later  in  the  iettiiutt  ha»  pf.fi 
a\*.  .•!:.'■:  ii!i-  <  !;il  f'j  M  ':r>\er,  M-n^iMc  dxv  ;iii  inatiuii  rrat 
\\>  i::a\:M'.::ii  u.'..i  ihe  »üi  •.!!■'!  i.Mies.  i/,  under  ixmdition»  «*<err  il  la 
a!!n:!!'il  t)..i:   *.  .•-   *..k  •  •  r:.        r^N  .i:c  !..i:!! .  ;r:na!kr\l  at  olL     .^rwl  laAtljr. 

J      !!.•:••   H.  .-..       .   i,.-   I.  .  ..,1   :f  la*.:  .n   h<  twrtii   tlteOI   and   dM 
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.11.'.     !-•!-....     .AC  I.*-'   !  !.    :••;■•<  t  that  the  «Tf-nd  inlcT%'al 
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however,   may   be   inferred   with  loinc  degree  of  probability  foom  its 
uitluciicc   ill    other   cunnections.    Two   points   in   partkular   may  be 
mentioned,   (a)   Every  attribute  of  a  conscious  process  is  f^Ky"^*^ 
in   the  state   of  attenti^in;   quality   becomes  clearer»   intensity   more 
vivid,  extension  and  duration  larger.   And  this  enhancement  is  appa- 
rrtitly   pn»|K)rtional  to  the  concentration  of  the  attentioOt  so  that  the 
degree  of  concentration  is  correlated  with  a  certain  degree  of  change 
of  the  four  attributes.   (A  Every  relation  between  consdous  processes 
is   made  closer«  stronger,  and   more  evident  in  the  state  of  atten- 
tion.   The  assoctability  and  reprodtictivity  of  sensations  are  increased« 
all  kinds  of  difference  tietween  sensations  l>econe  more  distinct,  etc. 
We    may  conclude  from   these  facu  (i)  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
apparent  length  of  an  interval  is  directly  proportional  to  the  concentra* 
tion  of  the  attention  upon  it,  and  (ii)  that  the  distinctness  of  a  temporal 
differrnce  in  consciousness,  ij$^  its  apparent  magnitude,  increaset  with 
attentive  observation  of  its  own  nature  or  of  the  nature  of  the  impres- 
sions which  constitute  it   Any  thing  which  hinders  or  diminishes  the 
concentration  of  the  attention  upon  an  interval  or  a  temporal  difference 
must  abo  reduce  the  apparent  duration  of  the  time,  and  decrease  the 
delicacy  of  the  temporal  sensible  discrimination.    Now  it  it  extremdj 
difficult   to  hold  the  attention  upon  the  time  as  such  even  in  inter- 
vals of  3  to  4  sees.,  and  ahnost  impossible  widi  longer  times.    The 
obaervati^m   presupposes  that  consdousness  is  kept  persistently  empty 
of  contenu;   and   to  effect  and  maintain  the  inhibition  of  '"mm'ftg 
contenti  rrquires  a  very  considerable  effort    This  effort  manifests  itself 
in   an   intensive  common  sensatinn,   which  can  plainly  be  employed 
for   purpose»  of   temporal  estimation,— its  intensity  aflbiding  a  direct 
measure  of  the  lapse  of  time.    If  the  effort  is  rehuDed  (it  it  ordinarily 
»h«»«*n   in   attentive  observation  in  die  general  attitude  of  the  body 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  sense  organs;  cf.  {  75.  aX  i^^  if  eshaus- 
tion  wts  in,  the  attention  is  at  once  diverted  from  the  eicltisive  object 
«if  |>erccption,   and  other  contents  and  relations  iMgin  to  foice  their 
«ay   into  consciousness.   This  analysis  it  supported  by  tlM  fact  that 
tlic  comparis«»n  c»f  longer  times  than  those  mentioned  (half  a  minnle 
and  several  minutes)  is  not  only  chancterised  by  an  eatieuie  fluctna* 
ti'in   of  sensible  discrimination,  but  has  also  given  a  second  reversal 
of  the  ci»nsunt  error,  f.#.,  an  oweirstimafion  of  the  standard  time. 

We  are  able  in  this  way  to  eaqibin  the  »Mlerestimation  of  hige 
tiroes;  but  we  liave  not  yet  accoimted  for  the  oveiestimation of  smaB 
tntcrvaU.  Nothing  b  gained  from  the  anabgy  of  the  ofenstimation 
of  unall  »iKitiAl  dbunces,  or  from  an  appeal  to  the  special  (periphenQ 
conditions  %A  rapidly  recurrent  stimiJation,  Tbeconparisoiiofi 
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of  ••<::«'«{> •ftiiiü^  •I'.irati'in  will  pcrhap«  hrip  towards  the 

ff  a  il*  v.i.wv  :;••   •!> . 

<i  66.  The  Perception  of  Temporal  Position  and  of  Frcqoflocjr« 


1.  M  iii\  of  Uie  r\{>«-rirnciiLs  r«*<  ordcd  in  the  furegoing 
h.ivc  .1  il:r<'(  iMMriiu'  ii;»»n  the  ilctmiii nation  of  temporal  poMl 
an«!  t:i>|U'!i'y.  'I'liU^  the  tihs(;\.iiiuu»  of  the  leant  ni>tiicableu 
shxiiM  111  .l11  |-:  ''iMiititv  In-  r(v.i:>Ittl  ^uk  obaer^atiuTis  uf  jiBl 
si:i  ( c-^ii'ii.  'I  f.f  I.  -!i:;>.iri^>'ii  -t  !•  .i^t  intrrvaU  iiuy  be  inierprcleil  as 
ihi-  iitrn;.!:;  u  i>f  th'-  !.k)  itiit:r->  ••!  !«u>  i  «'-«sivc  imprcasinnfl.  And  tba 
iriV  -•!.:• '.:  i.  •'!  r!.\*.!.tii  hr:tip:<*  ui  ti>  what  «c  trrme«!  'period'  in  OST 
.iii.iU^i«»  • 't  !r' 'fill  I.' \  (;  '■>  .;|~Th<'  i  Nt:rii.i!i<'n  **f  ifmf^ra/  ßmsaüimm 
111 -.v.    .1^   U(-    l..i\'     <' •  II.    hi-   <  I'.I.'-r  ^'r*fr'4ii'«'l  j/rif.l/       If  we  Vimplv  illl%C 

\kli»tli»:   t'A      iiir.  •• --.  ■lii  a:«    »irüi;!:.!!!!  «>ua  < «r  j»ui. i  1**«%^,  we 

.1    :j<  ;.' r  il    «  ^'z:.  .r.   ii  •  •{  i*  in;-  r.il   ;     •  v.-*ii      Jii^t  noticeable  si 

iii.i^.  :!.•-:':  :• .  !:.•  ati  *  \:K* :  w:-:  r.  :.•  •  .tdlc  ili%'  ^jnicc-  fr»ni  «imultaactly« 

'!•.:.•  )-.>!  t;  ■•;■  .  a! '.'  il;-v:i  '.:  u  >•!  '  hv:-:r  '  .Hiil  '  .iftrr  '  Thr  general 
:  fi  i.-^iinul^aii*  .'.\  io  I  jT.>''il  ruurr  i^:::- Vly  .iiuS  ca.<%ily  than  its  dü 
'i  :.  Ti.'-  •>;  •  :.il  otin.a*.:  u  •  I  tiin;'  ;.J  ;-  ^iti-n  indmlcs  the  ji 
III«  TiS  "f  il::>  •  *..<:.  a!.<l  ra;:i!.!\.  A  ih;«-i  t  lütimatiiin  of  succcanuo  ii^ 
1*1  «■  i;;-«.  {Mv^NiMo  only  it  a  •  tilaiii  r..{i:ility  of  rr«  urrent  ttimuUtäoa; 
)UNt  aN  \\,*-  .1::.  *  i  ■'.:::. V.  u  t»f  m  '\i-mcnt  IS  ic^trit  tcd  to  a  cntaMl 
/■  !i''  '!  ill '.•;:.•  Til  %•!■>:'.'.  i- (  $  V  *i).  Th*-  ii;*;«*  r  limit  of  rapMUty 
.it    'A'.:!i  '    ':  II  >  u  ■*:     l^!•    !i.  iv.  |'-rha;in.  Ia:  iftfrrre«!  fron  Iha 

h"  r\a!:  •!.'»       !i    '.:.•     I'-a   '    '      !•.'!•    :•/•:%  il  .  thr  liwrr  limil  «tf  ra|iHlllV, 

I  •  ;   \«     whi- ^     a   <!.-•    :  ■■!   -  :  -  ' -n:    i\  is  ini\»t%M\Ar,  tkU   not 

!  • '  !i  a^  •  :t  .  :  '   !  a:.>!  i«   r.  .i:.\   ■  a^«- >  a;'aMr  iif  a«  i  urate  dcbnitSi^L 

N      r\'  -' ^-   '  \   •:::::•  •■•      '.;.       i-»«!.   r:*  i  1       »- .   far  a«  the  aUthi>r*S  kncMW* 

!•■.:•■•'.•.•:.!  ■   '  ■.  !.^    !  tJ.«-  ■..  i^'!ii»!;!-«i! 'l-rf  .ic'and'aftrr'. 

I:.'     J- ?-•  r.i!    ' -'.u- :•.  f  :•::!;•  ral  }•  •ili-i*  I-'im»  the  Mit^ect 

«»!:•..•■     •.    I   -■ ::«  '     •  *  ^;  ■  '  '■•*  ••'"»»  ••^'  *■'  •*'*'»  "!>  n  the  VaIkIiI«  «4  aft 

:!.:  .i!  I.    •:.»      ♦••     .if.  1    •  i:     ii.«-th>Kt      It   wai   frmacify 

;:..:'•    i!i    .  "    '    ::.\   *.  •  ■!' *.f  rii..:.«-  !r.f    t.nic  <•(  thr  mif^Yacnt  of  a 

>'...:    .       ■^    iJ.«     :•    1    -J  a  :c!r^cj<    iy  th»    ai*l     f  a  numl*er  of 

;  .:  .        •' ••  iS   ::.  t;.'- f  \f-:  :• .  f  ,  f  tj.r  ;i.-»t:;ir:i*-fi!  ir\r)  and  the  seMi 

<•':   ■.'  '         ..  ;  ■  '  !-i  :':i  >  ■  ^  >•  .1.'  I      T^f'  ha^.^  <  I  •  ^'.t  ulatit»n  was  iha 

.  !• ':  •      :   .1    !•  :  ■   '•    ;.  «::.   n  •  !  t^r  »ur  «iih  a  beat  ««f  the  pc»* 

t:.'-         .!*.^   •  f  ti/fcfttt  iibicr^rr«  and  ul 
.*'-:.!   !:;■  •«  jca^r   <-     v>:   li   t- •  a  »(«^  lal  mtes- 
•.•■.•'••  \.'.  !•  :    ^» '..   ?.  ^. ::.;;!'.. »r.ritv  lif  un|4r«ii4M 

•*  'I      ''V.;:.  :i  ...•-••.■.'    •    •;  ;  ira'u«.  »h;  h  •••mbÖM^ 

^t    "I    ■•    V.   .        ::.^   <  ^«A.jn    «;t^  iniefmiilcal 


•  •         •  «f 

■  ■  ■  «I 


-    »    • 
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auditory  or  Uctual  stimulation,  and  thus  allowed  of  an  accurate  iqyro- 
duction  of  the  circunutance»  ofastrottonicalolnicr\'ation  ('complication 
pendulum*).  In  this  instrument  the  rapidity  of  movement  can  be 
varied  within  wide  limits,  and  the  auditory  or  tactual  impressions 
bruqght  into  different  temporal  lelations  with  the  visual  series,  so  that 
the  simultaneity  of  two  or  three  given  impressions  can  be  estimated 
under  very  different  conditions.  The  experiments  show  that  the 
direction  of  the  attention  b  of  determining  importance.  If  the  atten- 
tion is  predominantly  or  exclusively  directed  upon  the  visual  series, 
the  auditory  stimulus  is  referred  to  a  later  visual  impression  than 
that  which  it  really  accompanies;  f>^  two  impressions  are  Judged 
as  simuluneotts,  of  which  the  auditory  is  actually  the  earlier.  If  on 
the  other  hand  (as  usually  happens  when  this  apparati»  is  empbyed)^ 
expectation  is  concentrated  on  the  auditory  stimulus»  the  sotmd  it 
combined  with  an  earlier  visual  impression  than  that  which  it  really 
accompanies;  f>.,  two  impressions  are  judged  as  stmultaneotis,  of 
which  the  auditory  is  objectively  the  later.  The  time  displacement 
in  the  latter  instance  cannot  be  exclusively  due  to  peripheral  condi* 
tions,  f.#.,  to  the  more  rapid  rise  .of  an  auditory  sensation  (cf.  {63.  2^ 
since  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  reach  the  value  of  \  sec. 
3.  The  foregoing  aiguments  are  confirmed  by  the  bet  that  this 
negative  time -displacement  (In  which  the  auditory  impression  coincides 
in  perception  with  an  earlier  visual  impression  than  that  with  which 
it  b  objectively  combined)  b  reduced  by  the  introduction  into  the 
experiment  of  a  second  diq[>arate  impression.  The  new  stimtdus  ta 
taken  in  be  simulUneoos  with  the  auditory:  there  b  no  seoondaiy 
time-dbplaccment.  If  a  third  impression  b  added,  whether  disparate 
or  of  similar  quality  to  either  of  the  original  impressions,  the  complex 
a  rrfrnrd  to  a  bter  term  of  the  vbual  series  than  that  which  il 
really  aciumpanies.  And  the  introduction  of  n  fiMUth  complicatioii 
still  further  increases  the  value  of  thb  positive  displacement  The 
l>lain  conchision  from  these  observations  b  that  the  rapidity  of  ap» 
prehension  of  the  amiplicating  sensations  (the  sensations  which  are 
to  l>e  brought  into  connection  with  the  visual  impression)  b  greatly 
diminuihed  by  increase  of  their  nnmber.  The  same  doochisiofi  b 
required  by  the  bet  that  compBcatioQ  tqr  n  tembn  of  Impressions  irom 
the  same  sense  department  b  much  less  effective  kx  timr  displacement 
than  CI  implication  by  the  same  nimiber  of  diqunle  stimuli  (dl 
ak>»  the  re^ulu  of  Exner's  experiments,  mentioned  above:  {  65.  1,  2). 
Still  further  confirmation  of  our  general  theory  b  famished  tqr  the 
|HKMbiJttv  uf  arbitrary  correlation  of  the  visual  and  auditory  impies- 
M«ins.    The  ccrfitinuuus  series  of  visual  stimuli  b  given  by  an  indeiEi 
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iii-'viii;*  i"iiiid  a  rin  Ir  tijtoii  wlii«  h  iL%  M-paratc  pnaitions 
III  tli^:"->.  It  L<i.  t!ii'i«  t-n-,  ii'it  iIiIFkuU  fur  the  ub»cn-er  to  h 
u)Hiii  l.l^  niiiiil  siMiK*  «It  i.ii:ti;  pi>^iti<tii  of  the  moving  index,  and  to  look 
fi>i  the  «M «  urr<.-ri(  c  nf  the  auditory  im|iieNMfin  at  that  potnL  If  tbc 
atteiiti-'U  h.t^  been  *tr.iifieil*  to  make  thU  cunnection,  dli|4accncni  of 
the  aui!i!-<[v  irn{iit-«^)«ii)  is  |><'^NiliIe  within  wide  limita.— If,  then»  w 
ah*>tr;i«  t  lr<i»i  thr  Miiviry  « ••rttliti"iui  «»f  the  time  dis|»lacenicnt,  we  Mny 
hriii^'  all  iltetc  ••hv-z\a(i--ii'«  under  the  Mnf^lc  prim i|>lc,  that  the  rapidiiy 
«•(  the  |K-ii «  p:i-<ii  of  a  Mrnse  iniprf'>*>ii>n  is  nacntially  dependent 
the  dt,;r«f  ..f  attriiti*  ai  whii  h  it  leieixi-'». 

4.     The    d«'triiii:n.t(i>n    uf    the    fte-fuenry  of  lucre^^ivi 
iit\<l\i^    CI  >  )-i:>i^'iu(  nt^  «*f  t!if*  dtreiti-<ri  and  rapidity  nf  their 
.mil    (i    i  .I^Tif  liS  >•!  thf  li'.ii.tü'in  ft  the  intervals  between 

•  •■ht'i.t«.  •  :  f-.it  h  >  :i!' I.!  !*<•!!.  and  <  •(  the  tutal  seric»  (if  inteffvnlt 
.  •!.*•:.!«  !:-.::  1:  .\U  ^  iik;!:*'.  tsftn  new  jud^mmL«,  I7)  the  jiHl|;mcnt  off 
ii'.:::i!'  r,  ai.d  *6'  tin*  ju-l^'ui'-ii*.  üf  {«-i;  n\  *»x  rliythm  (f  63.  4). 
the  tiist  ut  th«*v  tw<<  '«{'••i.d  fait-ir^  \\^s  been  »ubjcited  to 
f-\}>(-;::nental  .ii.al>oiN;  the-  srt<<nd  ha.«  never  been  made  the  obyect  off 
^1^«  i.i!  lnve^!:^'  it:  -n.  in  >;-itr  ••!  is  in)]hrt.inre  for  mu^ic  and  da 

•  i>  Tl.r  t^'.i'-^*.: '11  "f  the  num'ef  •  f  %u<if-\*ii\r  ini{ »rexM« »lift  hai  not 
i.it«<-d  III  tl.i>  {•.!!;:•  lil.ir  f  rm.  I'Ut  trrtain  tif  tii«- |ihcn«iniena  have 
«  x.iihiiK  tl  in  (  !i7ii-<  t:  11  u!ih  the  |>:- Mem  of  the  'range  ttf 
n*  '<'  Th«'  III'''.  -1  tin;  !  Aetl  wa.s  that  i^f  the  detrrminatian  uf  tho 
^T' .i*.i -!  nur:/ 1  r  :  -..  •n-..*-  a  !  litory  stimuli  whiihtiHiMbc 
■A.r!,  .11. \  !.  ^*.  il'^-v»-  . .f  « .  :*  iii.'.v  A  *»*iir^  of  üu«  1  r^Mve  Betrn 
i  •  .1!^  ua"«  •  :;.;  .ivil  ui!}.  .ir.  :•.•■:  ^-  uj»  of  \uiidar  impri 
.1  l.:i.:'.  i  .1  •  <  'ii;  .!?.■>  n  Ma->  I  v.xn\  in  lermi  of  the  number  ol 
^'.r.  .,i.:    .11.  1    t:.'     :.i};<!.">      t    \\.r::    >u  * ' "-;  u      We   need  f»ot  attrm|tf 

•  ■  i!*ii<!>    u:.itri*-t    •:  i.  >!  -.:  i-  •,#    * .    •:.    1  r  the  puq^M«-«  i»l  thit  ci-iflH 
I  .i:>  !i    t:.  i!  .t!I  !:.*■  ni- •  ■■!  t*.«    ■•::•-  ^*..  iild  lie  ninrnvrd  iif  an 

J  !•  ■■  f.!    in   1     !.     :  ■    .1!   ■!  ■■•  :•■:/    ••■  .  • i   di*!jni  tfir^%.  -the   tat 

■    :•     .   It    \  •  :.:•!   .1'-   -•-   ti.r  *     !.<»•       .s  i:riien  «hen  the  U«t  n  p%ei^ 

\S  e    »i.»    li  ■!,    If.    \''.*  .:r    a.'i      ;  .:     r.      ?i    the   ct>ntxo«rrte«l  queUio« 

-A}.'*.i.f-r    th'"««*    •«  :.*."    K.io-    ;*- ili^     nir.i«u;etl  the  range  *4  cxja« 

.?'*><       I*      -.    r  \i  r.t. '.}■■' :-:        •  i!  :.i' '•  ni..!rnal  fi>i  tlie  anatfTiii 

>l   t:.'-    ,:■!.':.■:.!      I   i..;:..'*-r.    -*  •  .    *'..    :,    »r   .if«-    hrxr   mffiiemrd. 

S        I  ■  ■      '  '•..i''»   :::  i>    ! -■  "  .::;n.  i':*»-i!  .1%  i    '.'.    «1     <■)  The  m«iit  fa^ 
.i"  !r  .  •  .     ■  t    «..«»■        'i    u .»«    .    .     '.    » i!?.    i*.!«-:ial«    of  O  J    ti>   O  \ 

!«■*.•.  •.■•■  ••-.:•!  .       1/     i!  »4*  m«!rr  ihrte  oiAtlittiifn 
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lower  limit  of  4  tec.  intervab.    {fi  CompariMm  was  conaklerably  easier 

witli  an  even  number  of  impressions  Uian  with  an  odd  number.    This 

fact  viearly  poinu  to  the  influence  of  rhjrthmical  division  of  the  stimulit 

—which,  indeed*  «as  extremely  apparent  thniughout  the  whole  coone 

of  the  experiments.    Where  the  series  could  be  divided  into  periods, 

the  apprehension  of  the  total  number  of  impressions  was  very  greatly 

fariliutcd.    Abstention  from  rhythmical  division  would  seem  to  be  not 

impcttMble,  but  the  tendency  towards  it  b  extraordinarily  strong.    The 

foraiation  of  simple  periods  of  two  impressions  is  almost  inevitable, 

whatever  precautions  are  taken,  and  very  possibly  accounts  for  the 

greater  range  of  judgment  with  even  numbered  series«    The  maximal 

number  uf  16  impressions  is  probably  reducible  to  8  double  impres* 

stons.    If  periods  of  8  stimuli  are  formed,  the  limit  of  accuracy  of 

I'umpari'Min  rises  to  40  separate  impresnons,  which  are  thus  arranged 

in  five  periods.— When  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  comparison 

of  groups  of  successive  stimuli,  the  hypothesis  at  once  si^ggests  itself 

that  accustomedness  lo  a  definite  mmiber  leads  lo  an  invohmtary 

tendency  on  the  part  of  the  observer  to  reproduce  the  succession  of 

sckunds  in  iu  original  length  and  at  its  original  rapidity.    I(  therefore» 

the  second  series  is  an  exact  repetition  of  that  to  which  the  subject 

has  gniwn  accustomed,  its  likeness  to  the  standard  would  then  be 

vouched  for  by  the  absence  of  any  expectation  of  further  stimtilation 

and  of  the  surprise  which  would  be  aroiised  by  its  premature  condusioo. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  these  indirect  criteria  may  quite  well  be 

dLH|)i*n<ied  with,  and  that  the  actual  comparison  of  the  series  is  often 

dite«ily  made.    We  are  thin  farced  to  the  conchision  that  the  inter- 

conneititm  of  a  nimiber  of  successive  stimuli  represents  a  relation  of 

iiiiiMious  contents  no  less  original  than  that  of  simultaneoos  stimuH, 

aiiii  that  aerie»  may  be  compared  as  direcdy  as  time  intervals,  inten« 

sitics  etc.    Expectation  and  surprise,  whatever  part  their  predisposition 

may    play   in   the  determination  of  a  given  number  of  successive 

impres<iiofis,  are  no  more  the  necessary  conditions  of  serial  comparisan 

in  general  than  they  are  of  the  intercumparison  of  nnmbers  of  poima 

or  hnen  simultaneously  presented  in  the  field  of  vision.    Before  any 

more  definite  statement  can  be  made,  however»  further  espeihnents 

maM  be  instituted,  and  in  particular  the  conditions  of  judgment  varied 

ami   their   eifects  noted.     In  all   probability,  these  observations  of 

stmultanoius  groups  or  successiie  series  constitute  the  first  psychological 

licginiiitigH  of  the  concept  of  nianbet.    The  ekasentaiy  discrimination 

of  viMble   or  audible  contents  In  terms  of  iramber,  when  all  odiet 

attributes  or  relations  are  given  equal»  cannot  pnssihiy  be  refeived  to 

any  mure  fundamental  phenoaseaon. 
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6.    (ii^  The  threat   inip>^rt.incr  nf  rkvfkm  in  any  kind  of  amBtigy 


M:i}iirii<  •'    iui^    MUi;r^l' tl    \\iv    h\|^'lli«  r>i^    (hat    it    is    llic    i| 

M  iioi«iti- '11.     It  is  ccruiiily  true  tliat  ^-ric^  i »f  vcr y  difTcrcnt  qtubtr  aajT 

\tv  lic.inl    ill    the  vita*'  rhythm,  and  (hat  |irciiM'ly  limila 

may    hr   givm    wry  iliil«-Triit  rhythmiial  iliviüiuii  in  pcfceptiaa. 

impif^^i'iit  xf  a  juirtii  ular  ihythm,  again,  nuy  be  due  to  widely 

•  .lU^rN;  any  ilirt'-rt-ncc  of  regular  rciuncncc  in  succesuve paun of 
tiiry  stimuli,  wi.rihrr  it  be  intiiiMve.  quahtativc  or  tcnaporal  (i 

•  •f   int'-Tv.il).   can   pve   hmt   t>>  iine  and  tlie  «amc  rhythmical 
Thi-    'tiir.*-«»'   I'f  niii^ii  al   rrndiip'n   arc   not  t»v  anv  mean» 
iili-iii:*  .li  uii)i  |Mi!i- ular  rhythms.     Miimi.i1  ' time '  marks  the 
ih(*  miitiLtl  if-I.i(i"n  •>!  the  Mp.irate  notes;  u^llr  thythm  may 
the*  ni'-^t  ihltiiciii  f'Tin^.  a«  I   'riliii;;  t4>  the  nature  of  the  regular  u 
>«i\r    I  h.iii.;'^.    {'aii**'-^,    eti ..    within    the   timr       llic   ((Trat    variety   off 
mi:-t    \\  f 'fi-i  t  In   il'.frrior«*.  ilut  !••  rlir  {HissiMr  variatmn  of  rhvthm  vader 
a  («>ii<«!an!   iiiiit-  iii1>n(         Ihc  N.^mr  ihiii^  .ipphr»  tu  |)ortic  ccmiiMMmoa, 
vkht'r«:    .t;;.i[it  tht*  {  n  ^i  r:k<-i!  mrirc*  ii  n* -t  (!i«*  e\i  hiM%c  drtrrminant  off 
ihythin.     It  i>  ii' tL-vki>:t)iy  tL.i!  the  t\}-:(ai  thythmiral  fomi%  a|i|irar  to 
be   rr>tri' teil    t'l    tLrtf    s:it  i  •■^-«ivf    im;':««^!' -n^      lieyond    this  bSBit  W9 
Miu;  l\     l..i\f    n.;-«lit:  -i.s       t    tiir    v.i:;   lu    \\\'^'^    |ti  i^Mbir    with  twu 
tltf'«'    itr.j  ri-»i  n^.     In  l'::!:' mi  :.ii  ihvihm«.  either  imprrssiuo  OMT 
.i<«i-it('<!       M::t    ••nly    (v  •    t  riii^    t^f    trim'-ml  ral    rhythm    have 
tlcw  :  \*'\,    *.!.   «•*   in    u!.:-h    (hf    .I'lent  f.iIN  \:\^tu  the  fint  and  third 
t(  :!:4.      I:.'-'-   :.:I«  ^    .tM*    :..>:r.i*'<l    in    the    f"ur  ii>mmi*n  mctro^ — ih« 
i..i:i':  :  .    r  .    •!     '^  .      ai.  !    i*    ;  i  ■>!]•       A  rh\t!im  of  fuur 
MoiiN  M    ii\%.i'.  N  ifi!i:-.:l<    *■'  '\%>>  1  ifi.f  !:  )  r.il  itiv(hm%,  ihr  one  o|  w| 
ii;-»;.i  '..                  '■'**    ^-    '  .»  »imV«  r  .i  ■  •  r.'  l}..i!i  the  ..|!.rf      A  v&immibcal 
:!.\:l.i:i    i"«    A'...'.  :•■    ■'.»     ".in*    ».iv    ::.!  .  |ff:i  ^!*  «if  t«o  m   threo 
i::.|  r«  ^»;   !.-»       N-  ::..:  ^-   ■!•  !.n:r»    •  .iii   N-   vi:  !  .•!  ]-:i  >•  itt  --f  the  c"n«hti»mn 

■  t    the  vai;   ':*   r!.-. !!.?:      J   ]  :iii-na.   .i^  t:.i-   ijf-«r«^iry  Ilivc^tiKauoaa 

}..iVf   I.'  t   !  •  •  I.   •  .-.::  «1-5. 

I       .    f  »    /•  ;*  ^1  J     .  *        fc.     i  1    ♦  j  f^- 

I         *»    ■  1  ('.•■.'.  »J  ••.'/■■•        .M         //».'  .Ar      y      i\f.k 

J   •  y    '  ••         •       •■'.*  ■*■■  ' 

;         4  -.  [   •■    .    »  •  i      - 

\.  .     :         I  •     .  ■  ^»       .1  ■'•    f  •/•.■.      cic 

'•     . 
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Chaftfr  III.    Spatial  and  Tkmiv>rai.  Coi.i.icatiok. 
S  67.    The  General  Phenomena  of  Colligation* 

1.  N< »thing  5hovb-5  morr  plainly  ttu*  |)C«'tiliar  rhamcK^r  of  spatial 
.tiifl  trn1por.1l  ( «Mliiratiitn  than  the  M*paratc  trrainuMU  wliirh  time  and 
sj».iro  have  re«  civeil.  alti*gcthcr  a|>art  fr«)m  the  tonvi'ms  <  on  tents  of 
utii«h  thev  mav  he  pretli<  ated  as  atlrihuti-s.  The  intcnsitv  of  a 
srns:iti'>ti  nr  feeling  i^  kntiwn  ami  rated  simply  as  the  intensity  of  a 
paitiruiar  pnKess  of  the  |Kirti«  ular  kin<!:  hut  rhythm  and  figure, 
extensi'-n  and  iluratii»n,  l<Kalitv  and  numlnr  seem  to  in* li< ate  ron tents 
sut  f^enetts,  Mhi<h.  however  reganled  — uhi-iher  from  the  objektive 
^!and[>«M!-.i  i>f  natural  st  ienre,  or  untler  the  «onditions  of  a  purely 
f -rinal  iiujtiiiv,  or  fii»m  the  point  of  view  of  psv*  ho|i.«i«'al  exp<'rienc  c  — 
are  sumctiiin;;  mi>re  than  mere  attrihute^  of  an  underlying  reality. 
riiiN  is  und "iiii'idly  the  reason  of  the  special  position  accorded  ti» 
-p.ue  and  tini»*  in  psyrholi>gi<-a!  treatises.  Hut  there  is  «>ne  I'hserva- 
t:  >n  in  paiti«  uiar  uliith  seemn  to  give  a  reastm  f<»r  their  i^iolation:  the 
'.!•  I  th.it  the  temporal  and  spatial  attrihutf*s  of  cons<-i(»us  contents  are 
al\ia\s  and  ev«i\ wlicre  easy  «if  combination  into  total  im previions.  A 
simultane«  las  pif^>*ntnu*nt  of  different  colours  t;ikes  rank  at  once  as  a  spatial 
vkJ-.-'If  a  Mn  I  CNsive  presentment  of  different  tones  as  a  temporal  whole, 
'I'll In  indt*|H*ntleiue  of  the  temporal  and  sjvitial  total  impression  has 
he!;><Ml  m<>rr  tlian  anythiiig  else  to  obs<*ure  the  psychology  of  space 
and  time,  and  *.o  raise  them  above  their  true  level  as  attributes  and 
itl.iti-ris  of  ct.ns«  ious  contents  to  the  dignity  of  !*j>e<'ific  and  elementiry 
•  |u.iht:rs.  It  nni-^t  he  emphatii  ally  stated  that  the  o)»ser\*ation  quoted 
);>i   n-iw   is   n.  t   u»thi>ut  its  anal<*gues  in  the  sphi-rc  <»f  intensity  and 

■  ;  :.i!ity;  it  in>  :<Iy  sh'>ws  as  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  an  extreme 
f  rm.  We  are  alrradv  a«  «piainte«!  with  the  qualitati\*e  total  impression 
at.ii  thf*  t>ta!  init  n^ity  of  the  fusion ;  and  we  knou  that  it  is  {XMsible 
t'-i-mparr  the  insi-nMiies  of  twi»  contents  within  the  s;ime  sense 
<!«-p.irtmriit,  exMi  if  they  are  ilifferent  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
t^i'-re  are  limits  to  the  intle|>endence  oi  the  «[witial  and  tem|)oral 
.ittr:*'i;teN  thrjr  \a;iatifm  with  the  nature  of  the  sensations  to  which 
r?.«v  ait.i*  h  IS  a  fa<  t  uhich  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  note 
:ri   ihr  tw-.  ptr- rdin;»  Chapter^ 

2.  It    iH   H't   i-nly    in    tlie  naturr  «»f  the  tofd  impression,  howc\Tr, 
It. .it  ^|>>-'-  il  'inil  trm{^<ral  lollj^ati'^n  ilitfrp«  from  fuM<«n.     The  conne<'te<l 

■  f.ii  :.!^  tiif  111-4  l*ro  |Misv-ss  a  distill«  t  <  lia:a<  tci  in  the  two  ca^es. 
.\;..i\ni>  ift  nude  ni^re  difficult  bv  fuMon.  easier  bv  colligation.     The 


appTf-h«  n^i.iri   cif  the   tiint^  omt.tinr«!   in  a    choril  it  a  «vry 

in.tiicr   fri>in    thrir   s«'p:ir.itc   pcri  cptiiin   in   a  mott/  mt  a  melody; 

Mhilc   it   is   (litFn  lilt   rnnugh    to   distingui*(h    colnur    lone    and 

iif  ^s   in   a   i<'l'>ur    imprcxMi  m.    it  u  relatively  easy  to 

v.iri«>iis  riilntirs  and   tlic  disthhutiim  of  light  and  shade  ID  a 

It   might    sffiii,    therefiuc.    as   if  the    title    of  temporal   and 

(ti^jitiit  ti>in  wcr>*  niorr  .ipph«  able  than  that  of  r«>lligati(30.     But  thai  ths 

pr>\iiiii(y  fif  dithrfviit   iinpfcJiMnns   in    tunc   and   »pace  remien  reaBy 

iin{>"it.int   M-rvirc  fi»r  analy^is,  kiettcr  servire  tlun  any  giren  dc|treeof 

(h^jiiip  tioii.   i>    shown  by  the  fact  that  their  diffrrcnre  is  bffom^ht 

uith    cs{»c«  i.tl   <  Icamtrs^  un<lcr  tlie  C'tnthtions  of  trmfmral  and 

I  •'nti;:\i:ty      Whatever  we   arc  aniist-imed  ur  iniiined  to  rrKard 

uiiitaty  iil'jr<  t.  wr  rrii!«-a\i>iir  ti   maVr  as  unifiinn  as  pcMMible  in 

T}.»"-.    wr    f:rri:^h  --ur  r     rns  vr^^iu  a  single?  «ulaur  scheme,  and 

thr    r.i\:.i;'  -:!i-Ti   if  ^.\\    lints    in   niir    i  i'^thing.      And    if  we  «tUi  Id 

(•Mil.:  ■•lit  thr  f:lii  t  i'f  a  tijure  in  .ill  its  |iurity,  vr  have  it  cnpMd  Of 

!• ;  :• -»'htrd    in    a    sul>"»lan«  ••    "f   h-ni  ^rfnc'-iw  (|u.ility.     Thin  a 

or  a  i'UiMine  mt'i^^N  thr  u\  -^t  dirrrt  impression  upon  the  mind 

it  i^  le't  in  mot.- t- iir  and  ii't  {uintrd  "ver  and  (urticoltnired '. 

;is.iiii.    it   is  H'lt  '  :ilv  thr*  ii'iility  \>i  t  ifisri-.u^  « ontrnts  that  i 

into  «.(I   T:^.  :    ••'.iff   l.v  ^;>.aial  or  tem{>oral  i  olli;;.ition;  mtensties 

{•«■••»me  iiMre  v:\:d  unit';  its  inrlueni  c-     In  any  »eries  of  ei 

ii{>- n  ih«-  tiiS'!.-ivr  si:iiH:i.!r  diM  um i nation,  the  bot  rcitilts  are 

uiih  .1  trm{»-ral  %Ui  •  rs-:  n  «ir  %|atial  c-ll  -«ati'm  of  the  ctimparrd 

I  :•'««:   ns       An^l    the     v>r:i<-    r*.:!'*     h<>Iil*>.    i'f  i  "urvc,  fur  the  *ps**a* 

trrn;  ■  :.il   .i;:::':Trs  -if  t?.**  t     r...  ;  -i,   rlryr.»  ?.!s 

V      Ih'.s  I  :.■  ^-  i:.  t  •  .1  !^  :-1  ;    iM  ■  !  liiürrrn'e  between  fasfea 
.■■'..   n.      In    the  1   -Tiirr   •  .i-»-  .i  •    •.••  r.t  lafin-'t  l»e  %Aid  to  be 
cpi.i'»'".    I'.f  •:r.»-i!    l«v   a   '-w  \  I«-   r?'.«ir*«  r.i'ion   of    ihe  qiialitir«  whKh 
crM-f    ••  !  .»•  »v.»-  fT'-r-  rr.«       |  .-r  t:*:i.n  i*-*l!  i^  noi  an  une«)ai%*ocal  I 
tt.r    .  «f  r«".  V'^ns    .IS    wf  11    IS    \\.r    t^rni*    •■!   n-nnrction   are  rapablr  oi 
\af:.k':-  r.  w;»*':'.  «:•!'    Ijii.rs       <>n   ihr   n'»  »-t    hand,  a  ron*cinttS  COttt 
;-    :r.t-.\:.i-.M!Iv    i  y.i-.i   ••  •  ^  d    arnl    •    -mplrtrlv    drimetl    by    itS 
u. •■..!.  a  t»mj»-'r.il      •   -•  i*; -.!  •    I'..- .*.    n      W^  ha^T  alrradv  had 
■   !!!•  •  :.    '.   ?■•  :•  f.i-  :      :t  *.rlj>n|  '.;*  •  .  r\;  'jin  the  rv<efit>>nal  im 
I-  '.    '.  \    \-        ■     '    ..    •.-   •.  »  the   Mam-      f   ■     !-.:!j::!*\  '   in  the  ciivlnBr  cf 

•  — 

I'V  r         •.     :  .1- .1.      I    ■       ».4^.     •  !*     •    n '  t« 'i««-d.  f»f  (iiufie,  in  bodi 

v  n:«    •  •  .•«     !•  f  •    • «'  :  ?•  '    •■••:•  ■'•  •  I?.»"  '.'■  ttiwltu]  ilrftnit>i4i  of 

A\    ;•  '\<*\      •  t.me.  an<!  «;  i!:^!   ;»  «iti>n  or  1  ^abtr  pwv  ft 


•  •,  •  • 


••4-^««,   Ik*   hmm   mi 


,*.m«.    r  .  .       ,     U.' 
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an  unmistakable  characieritation  with  regard  to  space.  It  if  hi 
property  of  colligatitm  thai  memory  finds  its  chief  support;  and  in 
practical  life  it  furnishes  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  intelligible 
communication  of  experience  by  mind  to  mind.— All  these  influenoet 
react  upon  one  another.  The  independence  of  the  separate  contents 
in  spatLiI  and  temporal  colligation  prevents  the  formation  of  any  but 
a  temporal  or  spatial  total  impression;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
general  interconnection  of  all  determinations  of  space  and  time  gives 
each  particular  content  an  entirely  individual  significance.  Again,  the 
idea  of  a  single  object,  of  a  thing  as  such,  is  best  secured  by  the 
uniformity  of  its  quality.  We  have  referred  to  the  distinction  which 
has  been  drawn  between  sensation  and  perception  ({  6i.  6).  One  of 
the  principal  arguments  alleged  in  Csvour  of  the  distinction  is  thai 
perception  implies  a  delimitation  of  separate  objects,  which  is  poa- 
sible  only  by  the  help  of  spatial  or  temporal  disiunction.  From  the 
psycholt^ical  point  of  view,  however,  we  must  insist  that  the  reason 
for  this  dL*ijun<tion  cannot  be  koked  for  in  the  spatial  or  temporal 
determinatitins  themselves.  On  the  oootrary,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  tracts  of  space  and  time,  as  originally  given,  mediate  total 
impressions  excla«i\Tlv,  and  that  the  differentiation  of  these  is  effected 
only  by  the  aid  of  definite  contents  or  oonteot  complexea. 

4.  We  ha\-e  already  said  something  of  the  spedal  forms  of  spatial 
and  temporal  colUgatioo  (§  4a).  (l)  The  phenomena  of  spatial  colli* 
gat  inn  fall  into  two  groups,  (a)  The  first  comprises  colUgalions  formed 
wtihin  the  sphere  of  touch  and  vision,  is.^  under  drcnmstaiioea  which 
admit  o(  a  direct  space  judgment.  The  phenomena  of  visaal  caml^mii  im 
particular  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  various  properties  of 
spatial  colligation  which  we  have  just  been  discusäng.  TiMie  is,  of 
«ourae,  no  tactual  amtrasl  in  thb  meaning  of  the  word,  lor  the  simple 
rcajMm  that  the  cutaneous  sensations  do  not  eshibit  any  considerable 
number  of  qualiutive  diflerences.  Od  the  other  hand,  something 
analogiHis  to  visual  contrast  is  fbimd  in  the  interrelation  of  tactual 
intensities.  And  in  both  sense  departments  we  have  what  is  called 
cimtra^t  of  magnitude,  f./.,  an  enhancement  by  coll%atioD  of  a  ghwi 
iliffrrcnre  Iwtween  two  spatial  determinations.  {/)  Contrast  phenomena 
o(  more  imlircct  origin  are  observed  when  there  are  differences  in  the 
l«K-alisation  of  two  non-spatial  contents. 

Visual  contrast  is  the  only  one  of  aO  these  processes  which  has  been 
cli«4'UMed  and  investigated  in  detafl ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  devote  a 
spec  iai  Sccti4m  to  its  consideration.  Two  fbnns  have  been  distingnlsiied, 
a  timuIiantüMM  aiKl  a  tmernsirt  contrast  The  latter  appears  when  the 
visual  »cnsatiun»  are  given  in  tcnpoial  succession,  !>.,  implies  lempuial 
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a.<i  well  ,i<  spatial  collisaiiitn.  Wc  h.i\c  lirk'fly  noted  its  infli 
ihr  srn^üile  iIim  riiiiiriati-m  of  tunrt  <$  14.  4),  and  of  rutaneooi 
sitir-i  ifi  j,v  3).  Tlic  serial  ('tiler  of  the  separate  qualities  it  1 
I><>rt.iri(  ;ii(l  tn  thi  ir  <  I<*ar  apprrhcnsi'in,  as  well  a^  to  tl 
ili^*  r:iiiiiMti<>n.  The  stimuli.  howe\-rr,  niu»t  not  be  gi%'en  in  ii 
siirt  f-Nsi.  .11,  r.r  the  after -etle«  t  of  eat  h  precedent  exiitatioo  will  intcrfievs 
Midi  th«-  (ii;:iii!t<>n  itf  the  f<>llii«-in};.  If  tlie  sfrisati« »ns  arc  to  reap  tte 
lull  hriK'ht  •  !  thf'ir  ti-niifral  •  •■lti,:.itiMn  they  niu»t  be  separated  by 
iiitir\.iN  a<Iju«t«il  t>i  tlir  I  ••ndiii'iUH  "f  stiniuLitiun  in  the  dÜTcieAl  MBM 
ii«-p.i:tin«*rit^  «S  (»4;  §  <»5.   I.  2\  < f .  2  ah^-vc». 

5      (Jl  Tein{>i>r.il  1  ••!li;;a!ii>n  in  r ik-extriiMve  with  conscioasDca:  kb 
t!ii-  III  <>*.  ki' li*  r.il  f -rin  ••!  irtt*  :•  ••M-.fi  ti"ii  nf  (••ns<:inus  pmcrMCi 
\u    i.t^iN    .iiii!  (  •riiii::- II'»  h.ivi-  i'u\\   iii' iiU-tttallv  kfcrn  nvade  the 

•  t  ^1  •  >  I  il  iiiij'.ii:\       It  is  tru*-  that  tw  ■  t\-|i«^  *'f  tf'ni|Kjfal  i'«4ligatiaci  * 
I*  •  :  i!;:'!!..!,    .ii.'l   .ft:  ri  —  l..i\''    N-ri.  f-i  •  f«iiiM-d  and  investigated  M 
iij't» ;  •  !..!i-M  pr  • '^w^      Hut  vwu  Vmv  i*..-  i'I.hi  r%ri\  intemt  has 
{  rill- :;>.i!Iv  ( *  flu' il  u{-  It  ^•-l  •nd.irv  ]  lirii'-mena:  in  the  (um- dC 
i]uiti<>n,  u|«iii  tl.i-  t>  i.ti:t:  i.s  <.f  «    !l:.M*i  •!!.  the  dtflerriit  *aas««ialii«a'^ 
.iiiil    in     (1.1*    t  .(-.f    .  t  .f  !:•  ri.   u;->ii  thr  \anati«in  i>f  the  tt»iJ  dl 
ui!h     n.iTm!:   ?i     •!    »!i  !>  run:  ;r.;;   iiifV.:«  !.•  ev      We  k!iall.  thercf^irr. 
I.' ■    ti.    ■•     li!;.»-    !.«-:••    i:;*!.  !*.••  pr  —  i  %^  i-f  rrpr^^liü  ti'>n.  kiut  will 
!h»-   I'.,!.!   !■.  ti.e  «li- •.;-•:   :.   in   Tl.   I.  i'\„\y.    4.     The  rule«  whir  h  bold 
for    \\.*-    t:>  "M    and    •    !::j.tt:>iit  «f  |»e^p^•  rally  es«  i*rd  scnsati<4u 
h*    «  .i<:i\    a;  ;:••!   t<   1  '  :.l!  i!!\    f\<:(t>l   •  "rt!fiiL<i.      The  \ailie  dill« 

•  \>i    l.tvk..r.    •'..     va      X'.-.'^      I   1    :.•...  t»  ri  in  U  »th  ifvheres^  thcj 
iii*-.:r.i".     .i!'i  r-   :   \i,  *•    .iii.   iii.!  \\   t*.f  »ide  ili%erKenre  vi 
\\.*:a".\    a'.!  •  •■liV  "!%•  i-    .:••!  *•  f  -        ?.*      Ilrnie  we  <hd  n*(t  heutal^ 
uh'?!    "Ar    «•  :•■        :.-.  liT.r^  e^'.'til    v*nsati'»n«  as  surb,  to 

•  w  vil  i»ur  ifj. 'h!.^-.,':  Ti  ?-v  :  I  r:.c  '   :  ■•  »;•  •  ■  i*tri;!^  in  their  intcniwii 

■ 

!.•••:  !.-  f.^  \  \\  '  I  \V.-  ^.-.t  \\\r  T,.in:r  •  ■(  rftti.'h^mt  to  tbuie  Irpn 
•i     .**:   *.     a:»-  ^^  •  !••     •       *■  :»'l.!;I:     ex.itiiinati'in.   I>^  wbirk 

•   ■•.   !    i  '.    .1   I  .  •  .•:.',  •f's%:.  Xi.      K'th  *:!rip|r   afwl  oirapnwnd 
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•till  I  into  li'.jSi  I  irlifl.  .in«l  tu  •  ilitfrrcnt  «iil-'Ur  ti^ncs  art  and  react 
u{<- >n  ca<  h  •>t!u*r  111  a  {>ifiisr!\  Minil.ii  ni. inner.  But  1  iiri«>u-«ly  i-niHi^h, 
It*  Mu  h  ii>iilt  is  pr- kIu«  c(l  \*\  tlii*  ju\t.t)x  tuition  of  t'I->iir  tone  and 
t>!i;:!;tni'^N.  'I  iic  piititv  of  a  wliür  i^  ni*t  (rnli.iii>  r*«!  t>v  itilnurcd  sur- 
i< -iinilini:^.  aiul  a  pr>i«-<U'nl  or  <«iMiultant'otis  )>;i.;iitn<-v>  )uis  hd  dirrrt 
« t:*  1 1  n{^>n  \\\v  >.ilurati««n  **i  a  (•>iour.  Tli«*:f  i>,  ie,,  no  su<  h  tltiiig 
.1^  a  lon.'t'iif  •'/  t'i»ur,ifi»ft,  in  ihf  »»tri«  t  nuMning  of  the  w-inl.  Where 
the  tf-nn  ih  i-niplo\eil,  it  UMi.illv  dehfti-N  the  inHucnrc  of  the  decree 
of    «<ituratioii     i*f    the    si*|uratr    iol<>urs    u]Hin     a     re^^idtant    «tilour 

«>ittfa'«t  lit  Hides  the  distitpti'in  of  brightii<-N%  and  <  otour  contrast, 
\%e  have  th**^*  «>f  stmult'tneous  and  successixf,  and  of  monotular  .ind 
fttnoi  ti.\tF  ri>ntra>t  phi-ii"in«'na.  TIicm'  expir^si.  .ns.  liouever,  do  uni 
di  M^ii.ttr  ficw  fa<'t>  of  <  ontra^t,  but  only  ditlerent  «••ndition.H  or  rir* 
«  uiM'^tani  es  under  uhuh  the  priHiN^es  of  hri^htnex^i  and  «-'Ixur  «  on- 
trast  app<'ar  Again,  a  di>tini  tioii  ha.t  \*rru  drawn  within  tlie  >pherc 
•  •f  Minith.tii«  "Us  «••iitra«>t  In'tween  m> r; .'rii j/ ri/m/if^'fif,  w Im  h  ari>cs  u hen 
tlie  I  i>nti.i<*tiitk*  Mirtai  es  are  in  «lim  t  conta«  t.  and  ionttasi  of  diitance^ 
wliuli  •«••lif'»  ulien  the  t^^'•  InKIs  are  se|»;irate«l  by  a  consithrablc 
interval  lb  re  !•«!,  h'»wtvrT,  t!.«-  i\prr'»si'tns  nurely  «all  attention  lo 
the  d«*!»«  iidrii' V  of  4(intra>t  u|*in  the  di>tanre  whii  h  Nt*parales  the 
iiiteia*  ting  «ju.ilitir^.  The  « ti|  .ur  or  brigTitnevs  w!ii<  h  inthi«-nt  es  another 
b\  uay  of  •••ntraNt  i^  «-oninionly  Ln<iwn  a.s  the  intiimnfi,  and  that 
\%!ii«h  i»»  th.i!i;:«il  by  rt,fitr.!Sl  jls  the  induced:  while  the  nurtnal  ap- 
j-MTirpe  of  the  latter,  previtus  to  it«  induction,  in  t«rnied  the  r^rfr/iVr^ 
»jii.il:t\  K\  a  niaiter  of  fat  t,  i>»ntravt  is  always  retipPH:al,  «'onMstin^ 
^iMt]  I\  in  .m  alt*  rati-  ai  or  enhan«  enient  ••!  the  n<'mial  ditleren«  e  U-twecn 
tvk"  t{ii.i!it:f  >  Ihit  the  teiin^  just  drliiinl  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
«-\;-«-itiii' iit.i!    irive^ti^.iti'in.    for    the    uiuipii^-i  al    ^;k'i  tin  ation    of  the 

\a\  f\'tit.itt  rt  ^fi^htntst.'  The  general  rule  ■!  bri;:htncM  contrast 
IS  that  uheii  t«i'  br:^'.!ni  HN'-s  of  ilitlerent  (Quality  are  seen  sirnulta* 
I  <  -ii-lv  or  in  sU' •  essi  .n,  the  diflerencc  l»etween  theiii  u  ap|mrently 
:•  r*-.i^i-il.  If  we  have  lK:f"rc  uh  a  Muall  white  square  u{)oi)  a  white 
Ml*!  i< «-  of  the  same  liualitv.  a  similar  square  Uf^on  a  ^ray  surfate.  and 
a  t:.:rii  s-iuar«-  -f  the  vime  Lint]  u{Min  a  blick  iMtkgrtmiid,  tlie  first 
will  .1;  ;«'.i:  i!.i!ker  antl  the  Ust  lighter  tlian  the  <>ther  two.  The 
<  \A\\\  r.H  ot  lii^-l.rriesH  f>.ntr.t^t  are  general  and  s|>ecial.  I'nder  the 
:  rnicr  head  fall  a'.'.enti'-n.  f.i!:^ue,  etc., — all  the  prx*esses  wliirh  we 
■■.:r.il  t"  li.t^e  a  /•  Tieral  iT.ilu'n- e  uj>on  sensible  di«  riinination  ($  5)* 
ri.« 'c  .ir«  :  ■;:  .  ••  :  il  « i»iit!;'.;' -r»«»  lie  al»<'Uitr  brii|;htncS9  <if  ihr  ct>n- 
\\.\^\\z  'i .  '•'  !J.''iT  brightr.»'*%  differmcr.  their  extcnsi..n  and  their 
«!.<:at*<  e  !:•  lu  ca-  !.  <  tl.cr.    \a)  The  tif'iciuti  6pt^h:mfu  of  tlie  impressions  is 

2h 
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The  following  facts  appear  to  have  been  established.  The  absolute 
sensible  discrimination  reaches  its  maximum  both  of  magnitude  and 
delicacy  at  an  interval  of  0*3  sec,  where  the  absolute  difference 
liraen  for  a  highly  practised  observer  amounts  to  about  3a.  The 
decrease  of  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination  with  higher  time 
values  seems  to  take  the  form  of  a  constancy  of  the  relative  sensible 
discrimination;  i.^.,  estimation  is  made  in  accordance  with  Weber*s 
law.  But  neither  the  fact  itself  nor  the  interpretation  of  the  fact  is 
as  yet  quite  certain,  since  judgments  beyond  the  0*3  sec.  limit  are 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  based  upon  a  pure  duration  estimate. 
The  course  of  the  constant  error  shows  that,  upon  the  whole,  small 
times  are  overestimated  and  large  times  underestimated.  The  limiting 
value,  an  interval  of  0*5  to  0'6  sec,  has  been  termed  the  interval  oj 
indiffereficgf  and  is,  of  course,  characterised  by  an  approximate  o- value 
of  the  constant  error.  It  has  further  been  found  that  the  underesti- 
mation of  large  times  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  periodicity ;  the  constant 
error,  while  it  increases  with  increase  of  the  interval,  sinks  to  a 
relative  minimum  at  each  simple  multiple  of  the  interval  of  indiffer- 
ence. We  may  remark  that  all  these  determinations  of  the  constant 
error  were  made  with  the  first  interval  as  the  standard  time.  And 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  interval  of  indifference  has 
been  assigned  quite  different  positions  (0*5  to  3*5  sec.)  by  different 
observers. 

5.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
formulate  the  various  psychological  conditions  of  the  estimation  of 
intervals,  (i)  Judgment  of  small  times,  where  the  real  object  of  per- 
ception is  the  succession  of  the  sensory  impressions,  is,  of  course, 
very  largely  dependent  upon  the  character  (quality,  intensity,  duration) 
of  these  impressions  themselves.  Two  objectively  equal  intervals, 
limited  respectively  by  visual  and  auditory  stimuli,  are  differently 
estimated,  the  visual  time  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  appearing 
smaller  than  the  auditory.  Again,  a  visual  time  in  indirect  vision 
seems  considerably  longer  than  the  same  time  in  direct  vision.  And 
again,  an  interval  which  is  limited  by  two  more  intensive  sound  im- 
pressions is  taken  to  be  shorter  than  an  objectively  equal  interval 
bounded  by  weaker  stimuli.  All  these  observations  illustrate  the 
dependency  of  the  temporal  judgment  upon  purely  sensory  condi« 
tions,— the  relative  apparent  duration  of  the  limiting  impressions.  They 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  determinations  of  the  duration  of 
sensations  by  the  method  of  frequency  (§  64).  We  must,  accordingly, 
suppose  that  the  difference  of  the  subjective  interval,  with  strong  and 
weak  sound  impressions,   with  visual  and  auditory  stimuli,  and  with 
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direct  and  indirect  vUon,  ii  doe  to  the  difference  of  duration  of  the 
limiting  sensationB.  In  other  words,  the  results  are  not  to  be  referred 
to  a  'deception  of  judgment',  but  to  a  simple  incongruity  between 
the  objective  times  and  the  times  given  in  sensation. 

(2)  Another  factor  in  the  comparison  of  intervals,  of  a  different 
order  from  the  foregoing,  is  the  influence  of  rhythm,  (a)  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  involuntary  rhythmical  apprehension  of  stimuli 
is  confined  to  auditory  impressions,  ifi)  The  rhythmical  division  can 
be  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways:  by  objective  alternation  of  intensi- 
ties or  qualities  of  the  impressions,  by  the  temporal  dissociation  of 
two  successive  terms  of  a  stimulus  series,  by  their  difierent  localisation, 
or  by  a  purely  subjective  emphasis  or  'accentuation'  of  a  particular 
impression.  The  general  result  of  rhythmical  division  is  the  production 
of  a  time  fringe^  1.^.,  a  subjective  lengthening  of  the  intervals  lying 
before  and  after  the  accented  impression.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  alteration  of  the  temporal  judgment  in  this  case  must  be 
referred  to  some  more  general  condition  than  that  just  discussed  (cf. 
the  factors  which  determine  temporal  sensitivity;  §  65.  2). 

6.  (3)  The  judgment  of  time  intervals  appears  to  be  further  dependent 
upon  their  aesthetic  impression.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  must  recognise 
an  influence  of  agreeableness  and  disagreeableness  upon  the  estimation 
of  the  temporal  attributes  or  relations  of  sensation,  which  is  only 
paralleled  by  their  influence  upon  spatial  judgments  (cf.  §  34.  3). 
(4)  Again,  the  smallest  times  are  apprehended  directly,  in  a  single  act 
of  perception,  whereas  two  moderate  times  given  in  immediate  succes- 
sion are  perceptible  as  distinct  intervals.  Time  memor)%  />.,  can  play 
but  a  small  part  in  the  former  judgment,  while  it  is  plainly  implied 
in  the  latter.  (5)  And  lastly,  the  estimation  of  intervals  from  moderate 
times  onwards  is  in  great  measure  dependent  on  the  character  of  their 
contents.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  empirical  criteria  of  lapse 
of  time  employed  in  ordinary  life.  The  greater  the  number  of  different 
occurrences  which  have  taken  place  within  a  given  period  of  time,  the 
longer  do  we  take  it  to  have  been.  Our  ordinary  measure  of  the  length 
of  time,  !>.,  is  the  number  of  impressions  which  it  comprises.  This 
fact  stands  in  apparent  contradiction  to  another  fact  of  common  ex- 
perience,— that  time  passes  more  quickly  (the  given  period  is  judged 
to  be  smaller)  when  it  includes  a  variety  of  experiences  than  when  it 
is  'empty'.  But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  and  disappears 
when  we  remember  that  the  contents  of  the  period  in  the  latter  instance 
entirely  divert  the  attention  from  the  passage  of  time  and  draw  it  upon 
themselves.  If  the  content  processes  are  of  a  monotonous  or  uninterest- 
ing  character   the   time  seems  to   pass   very   much  more  slowly  (the 
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period  is  largely  overestimated).    Here  again,  then,  we  have  a  condi- 
tion of  temporal  estimation  in  general. 

7.  It  follows  from  this  discussion  that  a  theory  of  the  direct  judg- 
ment of  time  interval  must  begin  with  a  distinction  between  special 
and  general  conditions.  The  former  need  hardly  be  discussed  further. 
We  may  sum  them  up  in  the  general  proposition  that  all  the  peri- 
pheral factors  which  produce  a  change  in  the  duration  of  sensatioii 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  lengthen  or  shorten  an  interval  limited  by 
sense  stimuli.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  relative  importance  of 
the  general  conditions  is  more  difficult  to  answer,  (i)  We  may  cer- 
tainly give  attention  the  first  place  in  the  list;  but  in  doing  so  we  ore 
only  setting  a  problem  in  psychological  analysis,  of  which  no  satis- 
factory solution  has  as  yet  been  given,  (ii)  Expectation  and  suzprise 
have  been  suggested  as  the  basis  of  the  temporal  judgments  'greater' 
and  'less'.  But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  emotive  states 
are  to  some  extent  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  judgments,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  their  influence  is  at  best  of  a  purely  secondary 
character,  and  that  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  a 
large  number  of  the  facts  of  temporal  sensible  discrimination.  Thus 
(a)  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  overestimation  of  small  and  the  under- 
estimation of  large  times  to  terms  of  expectation  and  surprise  (as 
appearing  earlier  in  tlie  first  case  and  later  in  the  second)  has  proved 
altogether  unsuccessful.  (j5)  Moreover,  sensible  discrimination  reaches 
its  maximum  with  the  smallest  times,  f.^.,  under  conditions  where  it  is 
admitted  that  the  two  emotions  are  hardly  remarked  at  all.  And  lastly, 
(7)  there  seems  to  be  no  unequivocal  relation  between  them  and  the 
judgments  'greater'  and  'less'.  We  may  be  surprised,  e.g,^  that  an 
interval  lasts  too  long;  and  we  need  not  expect  that  the  second  interval 
will  be  similar  to  the  first, — expectation  is  not  necessarily  directed 
upon  (predisposed  for)  equality  of  the  stimulus  times.  We  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  factors  are  not  general  conditions, 
but  occasional  and  indirect  criteria  of  the  time  judgment,  (iii)  Again, 
an  exaggerated  importance  for  temporal  estimation  has  been  attributed 
to  strain  sensations. — There  is  a  fundamental  objection  to  all  theories 
of  this  kind:  their  holders  regard  the  temporal  character  of  conscious 
processes  not  as  something  originally  given,  but  as  superinduced  upon 
them  by  muscular  sensations,  the  adjustment  of  the  sensory  attention, 
etc.  Such  a  view  is  as  inconceivable  and  as  epistemologically  mistaken 
as  is  the  strictly  empiristic  theory  of  the  space  idea  (§  57.  10). 

8.  It  must  be  left  to  future  investigators  to  define  more  specifically 
the  processes  which  we  have  termed  'general  conditions'  of  temporal 
estimation.    The    effect   of  attention   upon   the   temporal   judgment 
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however,  may   be  infenejd  wit)i  some  degree  of  probability  from  its 
influence  in   other  connections.    Two   points   in  particular  may  be 
mentioned,   (a)  Every  attribute  of  a  conscious  process  is  enhanced 
in  the  state   of  attention;   quality   becomes   clearer,    intensity  more 
vivid,  extension  and  duration  laxger.   And  this  enhancement  is  appa- 
rently  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  attention,  so  that  the 
degree  of  concentration  is  correlated  with  a  certain  degree  of  change 
of  the  four  attributes,    (ß)  Every  relation  between  conscious  processes 
is   made   closer,   stronger,   and   more    evident  in  the  state  of  atten- 
tion.   The  associability  and  reproductivity  of  sensations  are  increased, 
all  kinds  of  difference  between  sensations  become  more  distinct,  etc. 
We    may  conclude   from    these  facts  (i)  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
apparent  length  of  an  interval  is  directly  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  attention  upon  it,  and  (ii)  that  the  distinctness  of  a  temporal 
difference  in  consciousness,  i>.,  its  apparent  magnitude,  increases  with 
attentive  observation  of  its  own  nature  or  of  the  nature  of  the  impres- 
sions which  constitute  it.    Any  thing  which  hinders  or  diminishes  the 
concentration  of  the  attention  upon  an  interval  or  a  temporal  difference 
must  also  reduce  the  apparent  duration  of  the  time,  and  decrease  the 
delicacy  of  the  temporal  sensible  discrimination.     Now  it  is  extremely 
difficult   to   hold   the  attention  upon  the  time  as  such  even  in  inter- 
vals  of  3  to  4  sees.,  and  almost  impossible  with  longer  times.     The 
observation   presupposes  that  consciousness  is  kept  persistently  empty 
of  contents;    and    to   effect   and  maintain  the  inhibition  of  incoming 
contents  requires  a  very  considerable  effort.    This  effort  manifests  itself 
in   an   intensive  common   sensation,    which  can  plainly  be  employed 
for   purposes  of   temporal  estimation,— its  intensity  affording  a  direct 
measure  of  the  lapse  of  time.    If  the  effort  is  relaxed  (it  is  ordinarily 
shown    in   attentive   observation   in    the  general  attitude  of  the  body 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  sense  organs;  cf.  §  75.  2),  i>.,   if  exhaus- 
tion sets  in,  the  attention  is  at  once  diverted  from  the  exclusive  object 
of  perception,    and    other  contents  and  relations  begin  to  force  their 
way   into    consciousness.    This    analysis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  comparison  of  longer  times  than  those  mentioned  (half  a  minute 
and  several  minutes)  is  not  only  characterised  by  an  extreme  fluctua- 
tion  of  sensible  discrimination,  but  has  also  given  a  second  reversal 
of  the  constant  error,  i.e.,  an  overestimation  of  the  standard  time. 

We  are  able  in  this  way  to  explain  the  underestimation  of  large 
times ;  but  we  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  overestimation  of  small 
intervals.  Nothing  is  gained  from  the  analogy  of  the  overestimation 
of  small  spatial  distances,  or  from  an  appeal  to  the  special  (peripheral) 
conditions  of  rapidly  recurrent  stimulation.   The  comparison  of  sensations 
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of  corresponding  duration  will  perhaps  help  towards  the  establishment 

of  a  definite  theory. 

§  66.  The  Perception  of  Temporal  Position  and  of  Frequency. 


1.  Many  of  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  foregoing 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  determination  of  temporal  position 
and  frequency.  Thus  the  observations  of  the  least  noticeable  interval 
should  in  all  probability  be  regarded  as  observations  of  just  noticeable 
succession.  The  comparison  of  least  intervals  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  comparison  of  the  rapidities  of  successive  impressions.  And  the 
introduction  of  rhythm  brings  us  to  what  we  termed  'period'  in  omr 
analysis  of  frequency  (§  63.  4).— The  estimation  of  temporal  ponHon 
may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  Q\\hex  general  ox  special.  If  we  simply  judge 
whether  two  impressions  are  simultaneous  or  successive,  we  axe  making 
a  general  estimation  of  temporal  position.  Just  noticeable  succession 
may,  therefore,  mean  either  just  noticeable  divergence  from  simultaneity, 
or  the  just  noticeable  distinction  of  *  before  *  and  *  after '.  The  general  fiicft 
of  non-simultaneity  is  cognised  more  quickly  and  easily  than  its  direc- 
tion. The  special  estimation  of  temporal  position  includes  the  jndg^ 
ments  of  direction  and  rapidity.  A  direct  estimation  of  succession  is^ 
of  course,  possible  only  at  a  certain  rapidity  of  recurrent  stimulation; 
just  as  the  direct  estimation  of  movement  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
zone  of  movement  velocity  (cf.  §  59.  9).  The  upper  limit  of  rapidity 
at  which  succession  is  noticeable  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the 
observations  on  the  least  noticeable  interval;  the  lower  limit  of  rapidity, 
below  which  a  direct  perception  of  succession  is  impossible,  has  not 
been  ascertained  and  is  not  in  any  case  capable  of  accurate  definition« 
No  express  experiments  have  been  made,  so  far  as  the  author's  know- 
ledge extends,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  judgments  of  *  before  *  and  *  after '. 

2.  The  general  estimation  of  temporal  position  forms  the  subject 
of  inquiry  in  a  series  of  experimental  researches  upon  the  validity  of  an 
astronomical  method,  the  'eye  and  ear'  method.  It  was  formerly 
customary  in  astronomy  to  determine  the  time  of  the  movement  of  a 
star  across  the  field  of  a  telescope  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  fine 
parallel  threads  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument  (eye)  and  the  seconds 
strokes  of  a  pendulum  clock  (ear).  The  basis  of  calculation  was  the 
coincidence  of  a  definite  position  of  the  star  with  a  beat  of  the  pen- 
dulum. The  differences  in  the  results  of  different  observers  and  ol 
the  same  observer  at  different  times  gave  occasion  to  a  special  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  under  which  the  simultaneity  of  impressions 
was  here  estimated.  Wundt  constructed  an  apparatus,  which  combined 
the   continuous   movement   of  a   visual    impression   with  intermittent 
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aoditoiy  or  tactual  Bthnnlation,  and  thus  allowed  of  an  accnrate  repro- 
daction  of  the  drcumstances  of  astronomical  observation  ('complication 
pendulum  *).  In  this  instiument  the  rapidity  of  movement  can  be 
varied  within  wide  limits,  and  the  auditory  or  tactual  impressions 
brought  into  different  temporal  relations  with  the  visual  series,  so  that 
the  simultaneity  of  two  or  three  given  impressions  can  be  estimated 
under  very  different  conditions.  The  experiments  show  that  the 
direction  of  the  attention  is  of  determining  importance.  If  the  atten- 
tion is  predominantly  or  exclusively  directed  upon  the  visual  series, 
the  auditory  stimulus  is  referred  to  a  later  visual  impression  than 
that  which  it  really  accompanies;  i.e.,  two  impressions  are  judged 
as  simultaneous,  of  which  the  auditory  is  actually  the  earlier.  If  on 
the  other  hand  (as  usually  happens  when  this  apparatus  is  employed), 
eicpectation  is  concentrated  on  the  auditory  stimulus,  the  sound  is 
combined  with  an  earlier  visual  impression  than  that  which  it  really 
accompanies;  t.e.,  two  impressions  are  judged  as  simultaneous,  of 
which  the  auditory  is  objectively  the  later.  The  time  displacement 
in  the  latter  instance  cannot  be  exclusively  due  to  peripheral  condi- 
tions, i.e.,  to  the  more  rapid  rise  ,of  an  auditory  sensation  (cf.  §  65.  2), 
since  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  reach  the  value  of  ^  sec. 
3.  The  foregoing  arguments  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  this 
negative  time-displacement  (in  which  the  auditory  impression  coincides 
in  perception  with  an  earlier  visual  impression  than  that  with  which 
it  is  objectively  combined)  is  reduced  by  the  introduction  into  the 
experiment  of  a  second  disparate  impression.  The  new  stimulus  is 
taken  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  auditory:  there  is  no  secondary 
time -displacement.  If  a  third  impression  is  added,  whetlier  disparate 
or  of  similar  quality  to  either  of  the  original  impressions,  the  complex 
is  referred  to  a  later  term  of  the  visual  series  than  that  which  it 
really  accompanies.  And  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  complication 
still  further  increases  the  value  of  this  positive  displacement.  The 
plain  conclusion  from  these  observations  is  that  the  rapidity  of  ap- 
prehension of  the  complicating  sensations  {the  sensations  which  are 
to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  visual  impression)  is  greatly 
diminished  by  increase  of  their  number.  The  same  conclusion  is 
required  by  the  fact  that  complication  by  a  number  of  impressions  from 
the  same  sense  department  is  much  less  effective  for  time-displacement 
than  complication  by  the  same  number  of  disparate  stimuli  (c£ 
also  the  results  of  Exner's  experiments,  mentioned  above:  §  65.  r,  2). 
Still  further  confirmation  of  our  general  theory  is  furnished  by  the 
possibility  of  arbitrary  correlation  of  the  visual  and  auditory  impres- 
sions.   The  continuous  series  of  visual  stimuli  is  given  by  an  index, 
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moving  round  a  circle  upon  which  its  separate  positions  axe  marked 
in  degrees.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  for  the  observer  to  imprint 
upon  his  mind  some  definite  position  of  the  moving  index,  and  to  look 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  auditory  impression  at  that  point  If  the 
attention  has  been  '  trained '  to  make  this  connection,  displacement  of 
the  auditory  impression  is  possible  within  wide  limits. — If,  then,  we 
abstract  from  the  sensory  conditions  of  the  time-displacement,  we  may 
bring  all  these  observations  under  the  single  principle,  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  perception  of  a  sense  impression  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  attention  which  it  receives. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  frequency  of  successive  impressions 
involves  (a)  judgments  of  the  direction  and  rapidity  of  their  succession, 
and  (/3)  judgments  of  the  duration  of  the  intervals  between  successive 
contents,  of  each  content  itself,  and  of  the  total  series  of  intervals  and 
contents.  But  it  also  implies  two  new  judgments,  (7)  the  judgment  of 
number,  and  (ß)  the  judgment  of  period  or  rh)rthm  (§  63.  4).  Only 
the  first  of  these  two  special  factors  has  been  subjected  to  Üioxough 
experimental  analysis;  the  second  has  never  been  made  the  object  of 
special  investigation,  in  spite  of  its  importance  for  music  and  discourse. 
(i)  The  question  of  the  number  of  successive  impressions  has  not  been 
raised  in  this  particular  form,  but  certain  of  the  phenomena  have  been 
examined  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  the  *  range  of  conscious- 
ness '.  The  method  employed  was  that  of  the  determination  of  the 
greatest  number  of  successive  auditory  stimuli  which  could  be  cognised 
with  any  high  degree  of  certainty.  A  series  of  successive  metronome 
beats  was  compared  with  another  group  of  similar  impressions;  and 
a  limit  of  accurate  comparison  was  found  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
stimuli  and  the  rapidity  of  their  succession.  We  need  not  attempt 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
parison that  all  the  members  of  the  series  should  be  conceived  of  as 
present  in  consciousness  at  different  degrees  of  distinctness, — the  first 
impression  being  just  above  the  conscious  limen  when  the  last  is  given« 
We  do  not,  />.,  venture  an  opinion  on  the  controverted  question 
whether  these  experiments  have  really  measured  the  range  of  con- 
sciousness. In  any  event,  they  furnish  valuable  material  for  the  analysis 
of  the  judgment  of  number,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

5.  The  results  may  be  summarised  as  follows,  (a)  The  most  favour^ 
able  rapidity  of  succession  was  given  with  intervals  of  0'2  to  0*3  sec 
between  the  separate  sound  stimuli ;  /.^.,  it  was  under  these  conditions 
that  the  longest  series  could  be  accurately  compared.  The  maximal 
number  of  separate  impressions  was  16.  Serial  comparison  became 
practically  impossible  at  a  higher  limit  of  ci  sec.  intervals,  and  at  a 
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wiöi  an  even  number  of  impieaBions  than  with  an  odd  number,  lliis 
bet  cleaily  points  to  äie  influence  of  rhythmical  division  of  the  stimuli, 
— which,  indeed,  was  extremely  apparent  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  experiments.  Where  the  series  could  be  divided  into  periods, 
the  apprehension  of  the  total  number  of  impressions  was  very  greatly 
facilitated.  Abstention  &om  rhythmical  division  would  seem  to  be  not 
impossible,  bat  the  tendency  towards  it  is  extraordinarily  strong.  The 
formation  of  simple  pveriods  of  two  impressions  is  almost  inevitable, 
whatever  precautions  are  taken,  and  very  possibly  accounts  for  the 
greater  range  of  judgment  with  even  numbered  series.  The  maximal 
number  of  16  impressions  is  probably  reducible  to  8  double  impres- 
sions. If  periods  of  8  stimuU  are  formed,  the  limit  of  accuracy  of 
comparison  rises  to  40  separate  impressions,  which  are  thus  arranged 
in  five  periods. — When  we  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  comparison 
of  groups  of  successive  stimuli,  the  hypothesis  at  once  suggests  itself 
that  accustomedness  to  a  definite  number  leads  to  an  involuntary 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  observer  to  reproduce  the  succession  of 
sounds  in  its  original  length  and  at  its  original  rapidity.  If,  therefore, 
the  second  series  is  an  exact  repetition  of  that  to  which  the  subject 
has  grown  accustomed,  its  likeness  to  the  standard  would  then  be 
vouched  for  by  the  absence  of  any  expectation  of  further  stimulation 
and  of  the  surprise  which  would  be  aroused  by  its  premature  conclusion. 
But  it  is  imdeniable  that  these  indirect  criteria  may  quite  well  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  the  actual  comparison  of  the  series  is  often 
directly  made.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inter- 
connection of  a  number  of  successive  stimuli  represents  a  relation  of 
conscious  contents  no  less  original  than  that  of  simultaneous  stimuli, 
and  that  series  may  be  compared  as  directly  as  time  intervals,  inten- 
sities, etc.  Expectation  and  surprise,  whatever  part  their  predisposition 
may  play  in  the  determination  of  a  given  number  of  successive 
impressions,  are  no  more  the  necessary  conditions  of  serial  comparison 
in  general  than  they  are  of  the  intercomparison  of  numbers  of  points 
or  lines  simultaneously  presented  in  the  field  of  vision.  Before  any 
more  definite  statement  can  be  made,  however,  further  experiments 
must  be  instituted,  and  in  particular  the  conditions  of  judgment  varied 
and  their  efiects  noted.  In  all  probability,  these  observations  of 
simultaneous  groups  or  successive  series  constitute  the  first  psychological 
beginnings  of  the  concept  of  number.  The  elementary  discrimination 
of  visible  or  audible  contents  in  terms  of  number,  when  all  othet 
attributes  or  relations  are  given  equal,  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to 
any  more  fundamental  phenomenon. 
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6.    (ii)  The  great  importance  of  rhythm  in  any  kind  of  auditory 
sequence   has   suggested  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  specific    time 
sensation.    It  is  certainly  true  that  series  of  very  different  quality  may 
be  heard  in  the  same  rhythm,  and  that  precisely  similar  impressions 
may  be  given  very  different  rhythmical  division  in  perception«     The 
impression  of  a  particular  rhythm,  again,  may  be  due  to  widely  divergent 
causes ;  any  difference  of  regular  recurrence  in  successive  pairs  of  audi- 
tory stimuli,  whether  it  be  intensive,  qualitative  or  temporal  (difference 
of  interval),  can  give  rise  to  one  and  the  same  rhythmical  division. 
The  'times'  of  musical  rendition  are  not  by  any  means  necessazilj 
identical  with  particular  rhythms.    Musical  'time' marks  the  value  and 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  separate  notes ;  while  rhythm  may  take  on 
the  most  different  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  regular  inten- 
sive   changes,   pauses,    etc.,  within  the  time.     The  great  variety  of 
musical  effect  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  possible  variation  of  rhythm  under 
a  constant  time  rubric.     The  same  thing  applies  to  poetic  composition. 
where  again  the  prescribed  metre  is  not  the  exclusive  determinant  of 
rhythm.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  typical  rhythmical  forms  appear  to 
be  restricted  to  three  successive  impressions.    Beyond  this  limit  we 
simply  have  repetitions  of  the  various  types  possible  with  two  and 
three  impressions.    In  bimembral  rhythms,  either  impression  may  be 
accented.    But    only    two   forms   of  trimembral   rh3rthm   have  been 
developed,   those  in   which  the  accent  falls  upon  the  first  and  third 
term.    These  rules   are  illustrated  in   the  four  common  metres, — the 
iambic,   trochaic,   dactylic   and  anapaestic.    A  rhythm  of  four  impres- 
sions is  always  reducible  to  two  bimembral  rhythms,  the  one  of  which 
(usually  the  second)  has  a  weaker  accent  than  the  other.   A  seximembral 
rhythm  is  analysable  in   the  same  way  into  periods  of  two  or  three 
impressions.    Notliing  definite  can  be  said  at  present  of  the  conditions 
of  the  various  rhythmical  phenomena,  as  the  necessary  Investigations 
have  not  been  carried  out. 
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Chapter  III.    Spatial  and  Temporal  Colligation. 
§  67.    The  General  Phenomena  of  Colligation. 

I.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  peculiar  character  of  spatial 
and  temporal  colligation  than  the  separate  treatment  which  time  and 
space  have  received,  altogether  apart  from  the  conscious  cDntcnts  of 
which  they  may  be  predicated  as  attributes.  The  intensity  of  a 
sensation  or  feeling  is  known  and  rated  sinij^ly  as  the  intensity  of  a 
particular  process  of  the  particular  kind:  but  rhythm  and  figure, 
extension  and  duration,  locality  and  number  seem  to  indicate  contents 
sni  generis^  which,  however  regarded — whether  from  the  objective 
standpoint  of  natural  science,  or  under  the  cuniiitions  of  a  purely 
formal  inquiry,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological  experience — 
are  something  more  than  mere  attributes  of  an  underlying  reality. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  the  special  position  accorded  to 
space  and  time  in  psychological  treatises.  But  there  is  <Mie  observa- 
tion in  particular  which  seems  to  give  a  reason  for  their  isulatinn:  the 
fact  that  the  temporal  and  spatial  attributes  of  conscious  contents  are 
always  and  everywhere  easy  of  combination  into  total  impressions.  A 
simultaneous  presentment  of  different  colours  takes  rank  at  once  as  a  spatial 
whole :  a  successive  presentment  of  different  tones  as  a  teinix)ral  whole. 
This  independence  of  the  temporal  and  spatial  total  impression  has 
helped  more  than  anything  else  to  obscure  the  psychology  of  space 
and  time,  and  to  raise  them  above  their  true  level  as  attributes  and 
relations  of  conscious  contents  to  the  dignity  of  specific  and  elementary 
qualities.  It  must  be  emphatically  stated  that  the  observation  (juoted 
just  now  is  not  without  its  analogues  in  the  sphere  of  intensity  and 
quality;  it  merely  shows  us  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  an  extreme 
form.  We  are  already  acquainted  with  the  qualitative  total  impression 
and  the  total  intensity  of  the  fusion;  and  we  know  Uiat  it  is  possible 
to  »compare  the  intensities  of  tw(.)  contents  within  the  same  sense 
department,  even  if  they  are  different  in  {juality.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  limits  to  the  independence  of  the  spatial  and  temporal 
attributes:  their  variation  with  the  nature  of  the  sensations  to  which 
they  attach  is  a  fact  which  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  note 
in  the  two  preceding  Chapters. 

2.  It  is  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  total  impression,  however, 
that  spatial  and  temjxjral  colligation  differs  from  fusion.  The  connected 
contents  themselves  possess  a  distinct  (hara<ler  in  the  two  cases. 
Analysis  is  made  more  difficult  by  fusion,  easier  by  colligation.     Tin; 
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apprehension  of  the  tones  contained  in  a  chord  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  their  separate  perception  in  a  motif  or  a  melody ;  and 
while  it  is  difficult  enough  to  distinguish  colour  tone  and  bright- 
ness in  a  colour  impression,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  discriminate  the 
various  colours  and  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  a  picture. 
It  might  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  title  of  temporal  and  spatial 
disjunction  were  more  applicable  than  that  of  colligation.  But  that  the 
proximity  of  different  impressions  in  time  and  space  renders  really 
important  service  for  analysis,  better  service  than  any  given  d^;reeof 
disjunction,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  difference  is  brought  out 
with  especial  clearness  under  the  conditions  of  temporal  and  spatial 
contiguity.  Whatever  we  are  accustomed  or  inclined  to  regard  as  a 
unitary  object,  we  endeavour  to  make  as  uniform  as  possible  in  quality. 
Thus,  we  furnish  our  rooms  upon  a  single  colour  scheme,  and  avoid 
the  juxtaposition  of  gay  tints  in  om:  clothing.  And  if  we  wish  to 
bring  out  the  eflfect  of  a  figure  in  all  its  purity,  we  have  it  copied  or 
represented  in  a  substance  of  homogeneous  quality.  Thus  a  statue 
or  a  building  makes  the  most  direct  impression  upon  the  mind  when 
it  is  left  in  monotone  and  not  painted  over  and  particoloured  \  But, 
again,  it  is  not  only  the  quality  of  conscious  contents  that  is  thrown 
into  stronger  relief  by  spatial  or  temporal  colligation;  intensities  also 
become  more  vivid  under  its  influence.  In  any  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  intensive  sensible  discrimination,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
with  a  temporal  succession  or  spatial  collocation  of  the  compared  im- 
pressions. And  the  same  rule  holds,  of  course,  for  the  spatial  and 
temporal  attributes  of  the  conscious  elements. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  a  third  point  of  difference  between  fusion  and 
colligation.  In  the  former  case  a  content  cannot  be  said  to  be  ade- 
quately defined  by  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which  are 
connected  at  the  moment.  For  fusion  itself  is  not  an  unequivocal  term  ; 
the  connections  as  well  as  the  terms  of  connection  are  capable  of 
variation  within  wide  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conscious  content 
is  individually  characterised  and  completely  defined  by  its  position 
within  a  temporal  or  spatial  colligation.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  this  fact :  it  helped  us  to  explain  the  exceptional  importance 
ascribed  by  psychologists  to  the  *  law  of  contiguity '  in  the  doctrine  of 
association  of  ideas  (cf.  §  30.  4).  *  Position '  is  used,  of  course,  in  both 
its  meanings:  temporal  position  constitutes  the  individual  definition  of 
a  content  in  respect  of  time,  and  spatial  position  or  locality  gives  it 

1  I  once  saw  a  house  in  South  Germany  the  part-ownership  of  which  by  two 
persons  was  sufTiricntly  indicated  by  a  simple  difference  of  colour;  the  line  of junctioa 
of  the  paints  running  up  the  middle  of  the  front  door. 
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an  munistakable  characteriMttioii  with  regatd  to  space.  It  is  in  this 
property  of  colligation  that  memory  finds  its  chief  support;  and  in 
practical  life  it  furnishes  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  intelligible 
communication  of  experience  by  mind  to  mind.— All  these  influences 
react  upon  one  another.  The  independence  of  the  separate  contents 
in  spatial  and  temporal  colligation  prevents  the  formation  of  any  but 
a  temporal  or  spatial  total  impression;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
general  interconnection  of  all  determinations  of  space  and  time  gives 
each  particular  content  an  entirely  individual  significance.  Again,  the 
idea  of  a  single  object,  of  a  thing  as  such,  is  best  secured  by  the 
uniformity  of  its  quality.  We  have  referred  to  the  distinction  which 
has  been  drawn  between  sensation  and  perception  (§  6i.  6).  One  of 
the  principal  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  the  distinction  is  that 
perception  implies  a.  delimitation  of  separate  objects,  which  is  pos- 
sible only  by  the  help  of  spatial  or  temporal  disjunction.  From  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  however,  we  must  insist  that  the  reason 
for  this  disjunction  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  spatial  or  temporal 
determinations  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  tracts  of  space  and  time,  as  originally  given,  mediate  total 
impressions  exclusively,  and  that  the  differentiation  of  these  is  effected 
only  by  the  aid  of  definite  contents  or  content  complexes. 

4.  We  have  already  said  something  of  the  special  forms  of  spatial 
and  temporal  colligation  (§  42).  (i)  The  phenomena  of  spatial  colli- 
gation fall  into  two  groups,  (a)  The  first  comprises  colligations  formed 
within  the  sphere  of  touch  and  vision,  i.e.,  under  circumstances  which 
admit  of  a  direct  space  judgment.  The  phenomena  of  visual  contrast  in 
particular  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  various  properties  of 
spatial  colligation  which  we  have  just  been  discussing.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  tactual  contrast  in  this  meaning  of  the  word,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  cutaneous  sensations  do  not  exhibit  any  considerable 
number  of  qualitative  differences.  On  the  other  hand,  something 
analogous  to  visual  contrast  is  found  in  the  interrelation  of  tactual 
intensities.  And  in  both  sense  departments  we  have  what  is  called 
contrast  of  magnitude,  />.,  an  enhancement  by  colligation  of  a  given 
difference  between  two  spatial  determinations.  {§)  Contrast  phenomena 
of  more  indirect  origin  are  observed  when  there  are  differences  in  the 
localisation  of  two  non-spatial  contents. 

Visual  contrast  is  the  only  one  of  all  these  processes  which  has  been 
discussed  and  investigated  in  detail;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  devote  a 
special  Section  to  its  consideration.  Two  forms  have  been  distinguished, 
a  simul/aneous  and  a  successive  contrast.  The  latter  appears  when  the 
visual  sensations  are  given  in  temporal  succession,  t'.e.y  implies  temporal 
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as  well  as  spatial  colligation.  We  have  briefly  noted  its  influence  upon 
the  sensible  discrimination  of  tones  (§  14.  4),  and  of  cutaneous  inten- 
sities (§  25.  3).  The  serial  order  of  the  separate  qualities  is  an  im- 
portant aid  to  their  clear  apprehension,  as  well  as  to  their  accurate 
discrimination.  The  stimuli,  however,  must  not  be  given  in  immediate 
succession,  or  the  after-eflfect  of  each  precedent  excitation  will  interfere 
with  the  cognition  of  the  following.  If  the  sensations  are  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  their  temporal  colligation  they  must  be  separated  bjr 
intervals  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  stimulation  in  the  different  sense 
departments  (§  64;  §  65.  i,  2;  cf.  2  above). 

5.  (2)  Temporal  colligation  is  co-extensive  with  consciousness:  it  is 
the  most  general  form  of  interconnection  of  conscious  processes.  Bat 
its  laws  and  conditions  have  only  incidentally  been  made  the  object 
of  special  inquiry.  It  is  true  that  two  types  of  temporal  colligation  —  - 
reproduction  and  action  —  have  been  recognised  and  investigated  as 
independent  processes.  But  even  here  the  observer's  interest  has  been 
principally  centred  upon  secondary  phenomena;  in  the  case  of  repro- 
duction, upon  the  conditions  of  colligation,  the  different '  associations '; 
and  in  the  case  of  action,  upon  the  variation  of  the  total  duration 
with  variation  of  determining  influences.  We  shall,  therefore,  spend 
no  more  time  here  upon  the  process  of  reproduction,  but  will  refei 
the  reader  to  the  discussion  in  Pt.  I,  Chap.  4.  The  rules  which  hold 
for  the  fusion  and  colligation  of  peripherally  excited  sensations  can 
be  easily  applied  to  centrally  excited  contents.  The  same  differences 
exist  between  the  t^^'o  types  of  connection  in  both  spheres,  though 
naturally  altered  in  absolute  amount  by  the  wide  divergence  of  peri- 
pherally and  centrally  excited  sensations.  Hence  we  did  not  hesitate, 
when  we  were  considering  centrally  excited  sensations  as  such,  to 
extend  our  investigation  beyond  the  separate  contents  to  their  intercon* 
nections  {e,g.,  §  31.  6). — We  give  the  name  of  reactions  to  those  types 
of  action  which  are  accessible  to  scientific  examination,  i.#.,  which 
are  initiated  by  a  peripheral  impression.  Both  simple  and  compound 
reactions  will  be  considered  in  the  present  Chapter.  The  mention  of 
reactions  concludes  the  list  of  colligation  processes  of  which  we  have 
any  exact  knowledge  at  the  present  stage  of  psychological  inquiiy. 

§  68.   The  Contrast  of  Brightness  and  Colour. 

I.  The  law  of  contrast  holds  within  both  of  the  great  divisions  of 
visual  qualities,  and  the  phenomena  of  contrast  itself  accordingly  fall 
into  two  main  classes.  If  two  different  brightnesses  are  observed  simul- 
taneously  or   in   succession,   each  seems  to  throw  the  quality  of  the 
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oüwr  into  higher  idief ;  and  tm  different  o^ur  tones  act  and  react 
upon  each  other  in  a  piecUel^  similar  manner.  But  cuiioudy  enough, 
no  such  result  is  produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  colour  tone  and 
brightness.  The  purity  of  a  white  is  not  enhanced  by  coloured  sur- 
roundings, and  a  precedent  or  simultaneous  brightness  has  no  direct 
effect  upon  the  saturation  of  a  colour.  There  is,  i.e.,  no  such  thing 
as  a  conlratf  of  saturation,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word.  Where 
the  tenn  is  employed,  it  usually  denotes  the  influence  of  the  degree 
of  saturation  of  the  separate  colours  upon  a  resultant  colour 
contrast.  Besides  the  distinction  of  brightness  and  colour  contrast, 
we  have  those  of  simultaneous  and  successive,  and  of  monocular  and 
binocular  contrast  phenomena.  These  expressions,  however,  do  not 
designate  new  facts  of  contrast,  but  only  different  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  processes  of  brightness  and  colour  con- 
trast appear.  Again,  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  within  the  sphere 
of  simultaneous  contrast  between  contrast  of  margin,  which  arises  when 
the  contrasting  surfaces  are  in  direct  contact,  and  contrast  of  distance, 
which  occurs  when  the  two  fields  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval.  Here  too,  however,  the  expressions  merely  call  attention  to 
the  dependency  of  contrast  upon  the  distance  which  separates  the 
interacting  qualities.  The  colour  or  brightness  which  influences  another 
by  way  of  contrast  is  commonly  known  as  the  inducing,  and  that 
which  is  changed  by  contrast  as  the  induced;  while  the  normal  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter,  previous  to  its  induction,  is  termed  the  reacting 
quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  contrast  is  always  reciprocal,  consisting 
simply  in  an  alteration  or  enhancement  of  the  normal  difference  between 
two  qualities.  But  the  terms  just  defined  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
experimental  investigation,  for  the  unequivocal  specification  of  the 
objects  compared. 

2,  (a)  Contrast  of  brightness. — The  general  rule  of  brightness  contrast 
is  that  when  two  brightnesses  of  different  quality  are  seen  simulta- 
neously or  in  succession,  the  difference  between  them  is  apparently 
increased.  If  we  have  before  us  a  small  white  square  upon  a  white 
surface  of  the  same  quality,  a  similar  square  upon  a  gray  surface,  and 
a  third  square  of  the  same  kind  upon  a  black  background,  tlie  first 
will  appear  darker  and  the  last  lighter  than  the  other  two.  The 
conditions  of  brightness  contrast  are  general  and  special.  Under  the 
former  head  fall  attention,  fatigue,  etc., — all  the  processes  which  we 
foimd  to  have  a  general  influence  upon  sensible  discrimination  {§  g). 
Theie  are  four  special  conditions:  the  absolute  brightness  of  the  con- 
trasting qualities,  their  brightness  difference,  their  extension  and  theii 
distance  from  each  other,    («)  The  absolute  brightness  of  the  impressions  is 
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of  importance  because  a  noticeable  enhancement  of  its  quality  is  pos- 
sible only  within  certain  Hmits.  If  either  of  the  stimuli  approaches  the 
upper  or  lower  limit  of  brightness  sensation,  no  noticeable  brightening 
or  darkening  can  be  expected  to  result  from  its  contrast  with  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  constancy  of  the  relative  sensible  discrimination  fiar 
brightnesses  (§  i8.  5)  means  that  the  absolute  amount  of  difference 
necessary  to  produce  a  noticeable  change  of  quality  is  directly  pro- 
portional-to  the  degree  of  brightness  of  the  reacting  surface.  Contrast 
effects  between  brightness  sensations  will  accordingly  be  noticeable 
only  within  certain  limits.  It  will -not  be  found,  ^^.,  that  a  cleab'  sky 
is  noticeably  brightened  if  we  hold  some  small  dark  object  before  the 
eyes  as  we  look  at  it.  -It  follows  from  these  statements  that  we  can 
distinguish  different  degrees  of  contrast,  and  that  each  must  be  capable 
of  quantitative  expression.  To  obtain  a  measure  for  the  magnitude 
of  a  contrast  effect,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  induced 
brightness  with  a  brightness  of  the  same  quality  as  the  reacting  surfoce, 
and  to  vary  the  latter  until  the  two  are  apparently  equal.  The  amount  of 
change  which  the  reacting  brightness  undergoes  gives  the  measure  required« 
3.  (^)  The  second  special  condition  is  that  of  the  brightness  diffemuM 
of  the  two  surfaces.  It  is  found  that  the  degree  of  contrast  reaches 
its  maximum  with  a  moderate  difference  between  the  inducing  and 
the  reacting  surfaces.  If  the  difference  is  too  small  or  too  great, 
no  contrast  effect  is  noticeable.  Within  certain  limits  the  most 
favourable  relation  between  the  two  impressions  appears  to  remain 
constant,  1.^.,  to  be  independent  of  their  absolute  brightness.  It  is 
expressed  by  the  proportion  i :  476.  (y)  No  systematic  investigation 
has  been  made  into  the  influence  of  the  distance  which  separates  the 
contrasting  brightnesses.  As  a  general  rule,  contrast  of  margin,  which 
appears  at  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  adjacent  qualities»  is 
more  intensive  than  the  contrast  produced  when  the  reacting  and 
inducing  surfaces  are  placed  at  some  little  distance  apart  But  the 
exact  rate  of  decrease  of  degree  of  contrast  with  increase  of  distance 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  (S)  On  the  other  hand,  the  dependency 
of  contrast  upon  the  extension  of  the  inducing  surface  has  been  vay 
thoroughly  investigated.  Kirschmann  has  discovered  that  the  degree 
of  contrast  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  linear  extenMon  of 
the^inducing  stimulus  or  to  the  square  rootof  its  areal  contents.  The 
law  is  vaUd  only  within  certain  limits.  It  suggests  at  once  the  influence 
of  extension  upon  apparent  brightness,  of- which  we  have  .previously 
spoken  (§  18.  7).  Increase  of  extent,  i,e,^  has  the  same  effect,  under 
certain  conditions,  as  increase  of  brightness. — The  same  rules  probably 
hold  for  the  brightness  contrast  of  colour  impressions. 


4>  (f)  &<w>»  7  »WW.—  geoera]  conditioiu  of  colont  contrast 
ue  the  same  with  those  of  b  tnesa  contrast  There  are  three  sets 
of  special  conditiooc:  the  qn  ity  of  the  colour  tone,  and  the  difference 
between  the  indudiig  and  reacting  colours;  the  saturation  and  satu- 
ration difference  of  the  particular  colours;  and  lastly,  their  extension 
and  distance  from  each  other,  (a)  The  only  specific  influence  which 
can  be  attributed  to  colour  qualify  as  such  is  that  it  tends  in  every 
case  to  tinge  the  surrounding  surface  with  the  complementary  quality. 
No  noticeable  effect  is  produced,  however,  unless  the  reacting  quality 
stands  at  a  very  low  level  of  saturation.  The  complementary  colours 
are  those  which  show  the  widest  subjective  divergence  in  the  colour 
series  (cf.  §  17.  4).  Here  again,  therefore,  contrast  consists  in  an 
enhancement  of  the  normal  difference  between  two  qualities.  The 
dependency  of  contrast  upon  the  differenct  between  the  colour  tones  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  reaches  an  uppei  and  lower  limit  at  a 
certain  maximal  and  mmimal  degree  of  difference.  Thus,  no  change 
is  produced  in  a  red  object  whether  we  place  it  against  a  background 
of  its  own  quality  or  on  a  bluish  green  surface;  whereas  it  is  slightly 
altered  in  the  direction  of  purple  if  its  surroundings  are  green,  and 
takes  on  a  weakly  bluish  tinge  if  they  are  yellow.  It  follows  that 
the  highest  degree  of  colour  contrast  is  produced  when  the  two 
qualities  Ue  fairly  near  each  other  on  the  colour  scale.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  strongest  contrast  effects  are 
obtained  under  conditions  which  exclude  a  simultaneous  brightness 
contrast,  i.;.,  when  the  brightnesses  of  the  reacting  and  inducing  colours 
are  subjectively  equal. 

5.  (P)  The  saturation  of  a  colour  tone  militates  against  the  effect 
of  contrast;  i.t.,  the  more  saturated  the  colour,  the  less  is  it  liable  to 
apparent  alteration  by  its  surroundings.  As  we  may  regard  gray  or 
white  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  saturation  of  any  colour,  it  is  clear  that  an 
inducing  colour  will  produce  its  maximal  contrast  effect  upon  a  colourless 
surface  of  equal  brightness.  It  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  the 
induced  surface,  under  these  circumstances,  takes  on  a  distinct  comple- 
mentary tinge.  Here  again,  the  magnitude  of  the  contrast  effect  can  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  colour  of  the  same  quality  with  the  inducing 
which  is  required  to  cancel  the  complementary  tone  of  the  induced 
surface.  The  degree  of  saturation  of  the  inducing  colour  itself  is  of 
considerable  importance  for  the  result.  It  seems  probable,  from 
Kirschmann's  investigations,  that  simultaneous  contrast  between  a  colour 
impression  and  a  gray  of  equal  brightness  increases  in  logarithmic 
proportion  to  its  saturation,  i.e.,  in  accordance  with  a  rule  whose 
formulation  is  identical  with  that  of  Weber's  law  (cf.  §  26).    As  regards 
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the  influence  of  saturation  difference^  contrast  is  maximal  when  the  two 
colours  possess  a  moderate  degree  of  saturation.     This  fact  may  be 
deduced  a  priori  from  the  consideration  that  each  of  two  given  cokNm 
induces  the  other,  and  that  the  inverse  variation  of  their  induction 
with  increase  or  decrease  of  saturation  does  not  proceed  in  Üie  same 
numerical    proportion,     (y)    The  influence  of  extension  and  distamce 
upon  colour  contrast  is  probably  the  same  with  their  influence  upon 
brightness  contrast;  but  tlic  question  has  not  been  definitely  invest^ated. 
The  contrast  of  margin  is  again  especially  vivid.    But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  distinctness  of  outline  or  steady  fixation  of  the  margin  of  the 
colour  surfaces  diminishes  the  degree  of  contrast    The  same  zesult  is 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  narrow  strip  of  diflfeient  quality 
between   the   adjacent  borders  of  the  reacting  and  inducing  suiiacet. 
6.    Both  kinds  of  contrast  are  in  great  measure  dependent  iqxm 
the  duration  of  the  brightness  or  colour  stimulation.    One  quite  xeoent 
experiment  is  of  ])eculiar  importance  for  the  theoretical  explanation  of 
the  contrast  effect.     It  was  foimd  that  the  duration  of  the  electzic 
discharge  of  a  Holtz  machine  (calculated  at  about  mooSoos  s^c.)  is 
fully   sufficient   to   produce   a  distinct  impression  of  contrast,  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  previous  suggestion  which  may  have  given 
a  wrong  direction  to  expectation.    The  impression  arises  instantaneously» 
and  remains  unchanged   during  the  course  (approximately  \  sec.)  of 
the   subsequent  after-image.     In  all  probability  contrast  reaches  its 
maximum   very  soon   after  the   beginning  of  the  observation;   Aen 
decreases;   and  finally,  if  the  surface  is  persistently  fixated,  changes 
to  an  induction  of  the  same  quality  with  the  reacting  light.     The 
effect  of  successive  contrast  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  simultaneous^ 
but   is   difficult   to   distinguish   from  the  after-image  phenomena,  to 
which  it  bears  a  very  close  general  resemblance.    Observations  have 
also   been  made  upon  binocular  contrast,  i.^.,  the  transference  of  the 
contrast  effect  from  the  stimulated  to  the  unstimulated  eye.    It  must 
not  ho  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  processes  described  hitherto  an 
set  up  only  by  monocular  fixation.    The  dilTcrence  between  them  and 
binocular  contrast  is  simply  this:  that  they  are  the  result  either  of 
monocular  perception  or  of  a  simple  co-operation  of  the  two  eyes, 
whereas  binocular  contrast  (in  this  special  sense)  presupposes  a  separate 
functioning  of  either  eye  (cf.  the  'direct'  and  'crossed*  after-images: 
§  20.  i).    It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  after-efiect 
of  monocular  stimulation  in  the  unstimulated  eye  is  altogether  simil 
to  that  produced  under  ordinary  conditions,  except  that  it  is 
and  less  sharply  defined.    But  even  when  the  two  fields  of  vision 
not  completely  separated,  and  more  especially  in  experiments  upon 
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the  stereoscopic  oomUnatioii  of  objects  of  different  spatial  position, 
we  sometimes  have  the  occurrence  of  phenomena  which  are  referred 
to  binocular  contrast,  and  which  are  intimately  related  to  the  phenomena 
of  lustre,  of  reflection,  and  of  retinal  rivalry.  All  these  binocular  effects 
require  for  their  origination  a  sufficient  difference  between  the  im- 
pressions perceived  by  each  eye,  in  conjunction  with  an  approximately 
equal  degree  of  clearness  or  vividness.  A  very  important  part  is 
played  in  the  rivalry  of  contours  by  voluntary  or  involuntary  movements 
of  the  point  of  regard,  and  by  the  momentary  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion, which  may  give  either  of  the  images  a  temporary  advantage  over 
the  other. 

7.  The  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  visual  contrast  constitutes  a 
corollary  to  the  theory  of  vision  in  general;  and  the  forms  which  it 
has  taken  have  been  as  different  as  the  different  theories  of  visual 
sensation  (cf.  §  21).  Helmholtz  interprets  the  contrast  effect  as  a 
deception  of  judgment  A  dwarf  looks  shorter  than  he  really  is,  if  he 
stands  beside  a  giant;  and  the  giant  looks  taller  than  he  otherwise  would, 
when  the  dwarf  is  by  his  side.  In  the  same  way,  a  light  object  on  a 
dark  background  is  taken  to  be  brighter,  and  a  dark  object  on  a  light 
background  to  be  darker,  than  their  qualities  really  are,  as  represented 
in  perception.  But  this  theory  meets  with  very  considerable  difficulties 
as  soon  as  ever  it  attempts  the  explanation  of  colour  contrast  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  deception  of  judgment  should  always  change 
sensation  in  the  direction  of  the  complementary  quality.  And  there 
are  other  objections.  The  hypothesis  cannot  account  for  the  actual 
magnitude  of  the  contrast  effect;  and  the  demonstration  of  its  existence 
with  a  minimal  duration  of  stimulation  would  seem  absolutely  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  deception  of  judgment.  Wundt  holds  that  the 
phenomenon  of  contrast,  like  Weber's  law  (§  26.  4),  is  a  particular 
expression  of  a  general  law  of  relativity.  This  view,  again,  seems 
untenable,  at  least  as  an  explanation  of  colour  contrast.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  apprehension  of  a  sensation  is  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  other  conscious  contents  of  the  time;  but  this 
fact  does  not  enable  us  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  contrast 
effect,  and  the  specific  direction  which  colour  contrast  follows.  We 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  phenomena  of  visual  contrast  point 
to  conditions  of  a  general  or  central  natiue.  These  are  necessar}'  to 
account  for  the  universality  of  contrast, — which  obtains  between  intensities 
and  tracts  of  space  or  time  as  evidently  as  it  does  between  qualities; 
and  the  magnitude  of  contrast  is  most  certainly  influenced  by  all  those 
conditions  of  sensible  discrimination  which  lead  to  the  results  formu- 
lated in  Weber*s  law.    But  the  close  relationship  of  contrast  phenomena 
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(crtain  limits,  inrrcascd  coni]*!' \ity  •>(  the  initiatftrr  imprcflnnn 
It«!  (iirtt  fi-iKC  to  the  length  of  the  rearti'»n:  indeed,  fthoit  vi<dt  ara 
('ti^iiiM-d  even  more  quiikly  than  single  letten«  and  nmnbcfB  of  Ivo 
t>r  ihrfc  p).i<  f^  h.trilly  less  i{uii  kly  than  simple  ninnben.  A  furthor 
in«  riMsr  in  the  hunitM*r  nf  nmstitiirnLH  \s  required  to  produce  a  dtHmct 
in«  riMNL-  of  reartjon  time.  This  »hom-s  that  the  randitioiM  of  ikt 
sciisiiry  .t{iprr!i''nsi'»n  I'f  fimplfx  imprrs%i<in9  remain  the  tame  widi 
th<«>(*  "f  the  .ip;>rf-lirnM->n  «if  siniph*  stimuli  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
f  niii|i|i'M!v.  an<l  that  pr.i«  li«  r  in  thf  rrprixlurtion  of  the  name  of  ikt 
toMiplfx  («lijeit  may  •  .tti«  fl  thr  .idvatiticr  uhirh  the  simple 
p. .ssonm.'!!  f'lr  perception.  Similar  («»ni  Iiui->n4  may  be  drawn 
t.tt  t  \\.\\\  thr  timr  i^f  the  ftiMrimniatinn  rea<ti>in  is  dependent 
the  tji!!iiJ'«r  of  impri*s%i>>ns  T?^l^  deprndenry  is  m(«t 
ifthere  thf  Ht:fii'ili  ditk-r  \x\  in**-n«>>tv:  the  f  •tiditinn«  <i(  rcprodi 
K-ndrt  it  f'X' r«  >!;Tu-ly  il:fli«  ult  t* i  diM  r:f innate  e\'en 
iiit^  rent  mtrn^:t:«-s  •!  v>iin(i.  I^it  >t  i^  .ilvi  nh^erved  with  qoaKtathiO 
inijircssiiiti^,  «ht'fi  th''ir  nuni^«*t  fx^  f«*«!^  thr  number  of  fiamrf  com» 
prised  in  the  siihi«*«  t's  urtÜn.ifv  v-- .iSiilarv. 

The    rt*««ii*ti   uhuh   ur   havr   drsi  :ii.4-d   and   explained  to  far   ara 
u!..  My   t  "iifinxi.i!  rv    -f  thr   aMalvM"»   «»f  ihe  pre^S'ius  Srrti«m. 
Y' \u\   ni>re   pa:!:«  ul  «rlv   \^^  ih'-  im;»'rtan'e  ^f  repr<  «luctitin,  and 
^•'  |t:»ri!!v    <»f  as-^  ■•  i  ■.':   ?i.    f'»r   thr   pr-^i-^s   of  cKf^iiion.     As  a 
■  I    !.f  I.    the   wi«rd    '■    ^vrts-n'.    m    »hatrver   rnntezt  it  is 
alu.i\*>  mr-ans  thr  <!•  -  :  p»:  ti  •  f  .in  r\j«Tirnre  hv  the  help  of 
«hii!i    ;•!'-.:  ite    it.    \\\   .1  ••:.'.!..«•   «:th    it^   r^wntial   attribatcsL  to 
aj'!-:    pria!»"    pin»*     i'.    !h«"    ;:•  r.- ral     intrri  «»nnri  tn>n    »il    roocepti 
ji:!jT  .•  T.N  ui.:-  hi    :  "•  ':••■-  •  ur  s\s'.  r:-.  ..f  ref1ecti«<n  or  knowledge. 
i*..i!  t    ^-T.:!: -n.  \\\  «r*  ;    •■   *    ■  v:- ■•'  -  .,J  .?:•  am  e,  is  siniplif  a  m«we  «JT 
d.sM  ■  !  rf-j'T-ili:-  !■  -v  J  it  T..  mrr«'  Ti     .  7.-.  \\.     In  thr  present 
It  1"»  I  *p«    . '"v  jiiti  T*  «•  •  ^  \  '  n  !»   that  !*.r  rffn  ii\rnesii  of  an 
*!•  n  I  •!  •  f!.!r.il  r\' /.i!:  I.  Hi  iv  \*r  •l-^rr\ril  in  the  absef»re  (tf 

ha«>    !.i*^«'n    •  art    in    •    .*   ':   n    r*  i<  v  r.s    «ill    kntiw    that   he 
{■"»sti^'lv  •  rrt.iin  ■•!  !  .iwr.z  •   %:ii-*'*d  the  \i«ual  •*  audifncr  i 
If:!  :r  !*-.e  na?nr  »*.:•  h  il»-- jt»  .!»*^  :t  has  aj  j*^arr«l  m  any  fmi 
•\:r  in-.  -.IS   Inirn      T'   *    't  •    ^Tvr*   t-^   illustrate  and 

.f  — '  ».::    f^'.  'v.atr   .  f   the    rrLiiirp 
•-   l,-.  ■'  !  !::«■  n  rV.jr  » •»nijuri^xn  with 
y-r-.."     1      At  !».c  same  time,  the 
\»-\     *  •        •    t  »  t'ir  a^^«*iji!isT 
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plexftf  «hidi  Idions  tndiiuiDr  ediibit  The  rewrdon  ia  simply  the 
exact  ^pe  of  all  actkuis,  aa  they  are  called  in  the  psydiology  of 
evetyday  life,  which  are  initiated  by  an  external  sdmulos.  The  reaction 
experiment,  therefore,  presents  many  points  of  interest  aside  from  the 
question  of  its  duration.  It  helps  us  to  understand  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  oui  practical  relations  to  the  external  world.  And  it  has 
contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sensory  conditions  of 
sensation,  of  association,  of  the  connection  of  conscious  elements,  etc. 
The  wide  range  of  its  results  has  naturally  rendered  it  a  favourite 
object  of  investigation  in  experimental  psychology.  But  physiology  and 
astronomy  arc  also  interested  iq  the  measurement  of  reaction  times ; 
physiology,  because  it  supplies  a  method  for  the  deCennination  of  the 
rate  of  propagation  of  a  sensory  nervous  excitation;  and  astronomy, 
because  the  i^;istration  of  observations  of  stellar  transits  consists  simply 
in  the  execution  of  reactions. 

2.  The  duration  of  a  simple  reaction  is  dependent  upon  external 
and  internal  conditions,  (i)  The  most  important  external  condition  is 
the  quality  of  the  initiatory  sense  impression.  Reaction  to  light  lasts 
about  80«  longer  than  reaction  to  sound  or  pressure;  reaction  to  taste 
is  also  comparatively  slow,  and  reaction  to  smell  and  temperature 
sbwest  of  all.  The  intimity  of  the  impressions  is  undoubtedly  of 
importance  in  the  sphere  of  vision  and  temperature:  the  stronger  the 
stimulus,  within  certain  limits,  the  shorter  b  the  reaction  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  certain  proof  of  a  parallel  influence  of 
intensity  when  the  stimuli  employed  are  auditory  or  electrica  I -cutaneous. 
All  these  phenomena  are  referable  to  purely  physiological  causes,  and 
present  a  complete  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  the  duration  of 
sensations  {§  64).  (ii)  The  changes  which  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
internal  conditions  are  of  greater  psychological  importance.  Besides 
altering  the  duration  of  the  whole  act,  they  usually  imply  a  qualitative 
modification  of  its  contents.  Especially  important  in  this  connection 
is  the  preparation  of  the  subject  for  the  reaction.  If  the  stimulus  is 
given  unexpectedly,  the  reaction  time  is  considerably  lengthened,  and 
in  many  cases  an  emotion  is  produced  (the  reactor  is  surprised  or,  in 
extreme  instances,  startled),  which  is  directly  inhibitory  of  the  requisite 
motor  innervation.  Even  when  the  expectation  is  adequately  adjusted 
to  the  experiment,  the  results  dilTer  very  widely  with  its  direction  and 
intensity.  It  is  customary  to  distinguisii  two  types  of  simple  reaction; 
the  sensorial  or  complete  and  the  muscular  (motor)  or  abbreviated 
forms.  The  reaction  is  sensorial,  when  expectation  is  directed  on  the 
sense  impression,  and  no  special  preparation  is  made  for  the  movement. 
It    is    muscular,    when   expectation    is   concentrated    as  exclusively  as 
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possible  on  the  answering  movement,  and  no  particular  preparation 
is  made  for  the  sense  impression.    The  psychology  of  these  foznis  of 
expectation  differs  very  widely  in  actual  experimentation;  capacity  of 
reproduction  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  the  degree  of  prepa- 
ration does  not  remain  constant  for  the  same  subject    Thus,  if  the 
reactor  is  unable  to  ideate  a  sense  impression  with  sufficient  vividness, 
he  will  give  the  prescribed  direction  to  his  expectation  by  the  help 
of  judgments   of  an  appropriate  kind,  or  of  the  oiganic  sensations 
aroused  by  the  strain  in  sense  organ  or  organ  of  movement,  or  perhaps 
of  visual  ideas  of  the  stimulus  or  of  the  movement  to  be  made  in 
response  to  it    These  different  forms  of  sensorial  or  muscular  psi^ 
paration  still  await  accurate  analysis.    In  all  probability,  certain  differenoes 
in  the  determination  of  reaction  times  are  largely  due  to  differences 
in  the  form  of  expectation. 

3.  The  objective  result  of  this  difference  in  preparation  is  that  the 
sensorial  reaction  lasts  some  -^  sec.  longer  than  the  muscular.  But 
the  qualitative  course  of  the  two  processes  is  also  different  In  the 
muscular  reaction,  the  sense  impression  acts  merely  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  release  of  the  movement,  which  is  quick  and  spasmodic;  in  the 
sensorial  reaction,  there  is  not  only  a  clear  perception  of  äie  stimulus 
but  also  a  conscious  innervation  of  the  movement  This  difference 
accounts  for  certain  characteristic  reaction  types,  the  fnmaiun  and 
erroneous  reactions,  which  not  infrequently  occur  with  muscular  pre- 
paration. The  premature  reaction  consists  in  the  execution  of  the 
prescribed  movement  before  the  sensory  stimulus  has  been  given;  the 
erroneous  reaction  in  the  execution  of  the  required  movement  in 
answer  to  some  other  stimulus  than  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
experiment.  In  either  case,  the  subject  is  often  ignorant  that  he  has 
reacted  wrongly.  There  can  be  no  clearer  evidence  that  the  muscular 
reaction  is  essentially  physiological  in  nature.  In  its  extreme  form  It 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  interpreted  as  a  practised  brain  reflex. 
Neither  of  these  divergences  from  the  normal  type  occurs  in  the 
sensorial  reaction. — It  is  further  noteworthy  that  the  mean  variation 
(cf.  §  6.  7)  of  the  sensorial  type  is  twice  or  three  times  as  laxge  as 
that  of  the  muscular.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that 
the  reflexes  possess  extraordinarily  constant  time  values.  We  maj, 
therefore,  lay  it  down  that  the  participation  of  consciousness  in  the 
muscular  reaction  is  restricted  to  the  intensive  preparation  for  the 
movement,  and  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  indistinct  sensation  of  the 
initiatory  stimulus.  Oftentimes  this  sensation  does  not  become  folly 
clear  until  after  the  reaction  has  been  performed.  The  sensorial  reaction 
begins  with  a  similarly  intensive  expectation,  which  is  realised  by  a 


mv  ae  1 ;  and  esda  wittt  a  moTemei)^  made 

I  moTB  or  less  «KudoiiB  in  ition,  sod  with  or  without  the  inter- 
veation  of  a  movement  idea.  The  indeßniteness  of  this  description 
indicates  the  greater  variety  of  tiic  processes  contained  in  the  sensorial 
reaction,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  reduction  of  all  its  foima  to  a 
smgle  comprehensive  schona. 

4.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  analogies  between  these  forma  of 
the  simple  reaction  and  certain  activities  or  actions  in  everyday  life. 
Everyone  must  have  had  experiences  which  recall  the  premature 
or  eironeous  reaction;  and  everyone  knows  the  difference  between  two 
actions,  the  one  of  which  is  continuously  directed  by  the  idea  oi  its  end, 
while  the  other  is  accomplished  step  by  step,  as  it  were,  each  stage  in  its 
execution  requiring  special  preparation.  When  the  series  of  factors 
involved  in  an  action  has  become  familiar  by  long  practice,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  a  constant  idea  of  its  ultimate 
conclusion.  The  predominance  of  the  one  idea  makes  it  quicker  and 
more  accurate,  and  effects  a  saving  of  energy  as  well  as  of  time.  The 
sensorial  reactions,  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  practised,  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  habitual  actions  of  ordinary  lite.  The 
connection  which  has  grown  up  between  a  sensation  and  a  movement 
is  brought  about  in  the  particular  case  without  any  special  impulse 
of  will, — without  any  reflection  at  all.  A  vast  number  of  our  daily 
actions  are  performed  in  this  way,  except  that  the  process  is  usually 
initiated  by  connections  of  sensations  and  concluded  by  combinations 
of  several  movements.  The  term  'association'  would  seem  to  be  as 
applicable  to  this  process  as  to  the  interrelation  of  sensations ;  for  the 
laws  and  conditions  which  obtain  for  the  reproduction  of  movements 
by  ideas  are  the  same  with  those  for  the  reproduction  of  sensations 
by  sensations.     Actions  of  this  kind  have  also  been  named  ideomolor. 

5.  The  reaction  time  is  taken  up  (a)  with  a  purely  physiological 
process,  consisting  in  the  peripheral  stimulation  and  the  propagation 
of  the  excitation  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  This  is  followed  (p)  by  the 
psychophysical  process  of  central  sensory  stimulation,  with  its  corre- 
sponding sensation ;  and  this  again,  (y)  by  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
transmission  of  the  sensory  excitation  to  the  motor  cortical  centre, 
with  its  purely  physiological  consequences  of  the  centrifugal  stimulation 
and  resulting  contraction  of  definite  muscle  groups.  The  better  the 
whole  course  is  prepared,  or  the  more  it  is  disposed  to  correlated 
function,  the  shorter  will  the  time  of  reaction  be.  This  explains  the 
difference  of  duration  between  the  two  forms  of  the  simple  reaction. 
Thus,  the  additional  -^  sec.  in  the  sensorial  time  is  accounted  for 
by  two  principal   facts:  that  the  sense  impression  is  apprehended  or 
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life  in  the  minds  of  elderly  |K*rs<iiui.     Galtitn  made  a  c«41ectiufi  ^4 

K-I»r«iduction>.  and  fimiul  that  ^5  p.  c.  were  asac^riatiooi  of  childhood 

and  early  nianhtMKl,  while  only   15  p.  c.  were  suggested  by 

«if  the  immediate  post.     We  cannot  here  enter  into  further  detail 

regard  Ui   iIicm:  cx|K-riments,   which,  a»   the  reader  can  tee«  may  b« 

extended  in  very  many  directions.     We  will  imly  mentioo  m  ooacliMiatt 

that   muie  i*>tiij>U-.\  funns,  ubtained  by  the  interpolation  of  logicnl  or 

•LMheiic   jud^inriit.s  of   the  prc^icntctl  ideas,  naturally  give  «cry 

Itiii^cr  average  time»;  and  tliat  the  tluctiutiiin  of  subjectiwe 

and    apprei  iati"ii    has  led  tu  oxtxemrly  divergent  detenninatioas  1« 

nukeü  the  mean  variatiim  t>f  the  time»  cx«ccdingly  laige). 

I.itrf.ifiire : 

K     hii«*«-       /V'/»  fitki:  ♦/    /fifmfjttmf.      fiie!0g§uke%    C 
n    »7»  M   :  *■  J   M  .  li     :  s\  V  .  437  M  .  4*.;  if. 

s      :  \ttri  :      £ i/t*i'..-n't.'  €      l'n.\r  .m.  kum^em    dtr    etmrsmkiUm    / 
itlie.      I  r'   rti  f'k  A*.  *.r:    u*»   /;i   :...%.  !    \ii  ,  yy    UOl  ff. 

K.  It.  lüil.ii'i.  /■.  1/«^'.  /'.i  •...".  II  .  i*ß  J. 
MiiL'!     I       l->ii,:r.   M->r!.    >     r-.    .    ii.    :i.c   /4i..-       >tmai*m  ,   aIw*  Ailikk«  Ml 
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vaikmi  typ.- ^^^ m  with  a  view  to  aacertaining  whedier 

or  how  Ihr  this  zequirement  \  xdfilled.  The  investigatioii  of  compound 
reactions  will»  however»  lose  nothing  of  its  importance,  even  if  we  find 
reason  to  mistrust  these  p  rticular  calculations  of  the  duration  of 
different  mental  activities.  For  the  real  value  of  the  measurement  of 
compound  reactions  (cf.  §  69.  1)  consists  (a)  in  the  furtherance  of  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  individual  components  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  process,  and  (ß)  in  the  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
different  conditions  upon  the  course  of  the  action.  And  these  objects 
of  inquiry  are  not  touched  at  all  by  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
a  separate  statement  of  the  duration  of  definite  mental  acts.  The 
interpolated  processes  have  been  those  of  cognition,  discrimination, 
choice,  reproduction  and  judgment.  We  will,  therefore,  begin  with  an 
analysis  of  these  particular  acts. 

2.  (a)  Cognition  is  the  simplest  term  of  the  series.  As  employed 
here,  it  means  that  the  precise  character  of  the  sense  impression 
to  be  used  in  a  given  experiment  is  left  indefinite,  and  that  the  subject 
must,  therefore,  cognise  its  quality,  intensity  or  other  attributes  before 
he  can  execute  the  reaction  movement.  The  actual  occurrence  of  the 
act  of  cognition  is  seciured  either  by  the  requirement  of  conscientious 
introspection  on  the  part  of  the  reactor,  or  by  the  restriction  of  the 
reaction  to  one  definite  impression.  The  former  procedure  is  to  be 
preferred,  since  in  the  alternative  case  practice  will  very  quickly  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  simple  ideomotor  colligation  between  the  par- 
ticular sense  impression  and  the  movement  of  the  reactor.  The  idea 
of  an  objective  check,  which  here  takes  the  form  of  a  limitation  of  the 
reaction  to  a  sense  impression  previously  defined,  is  correct  in  itself; 
but  the  only  method  for  its  realisation  would  consist  in  a  frequent 
variation  of  the  sense  impressions  employed,  since  only  in  this  way 
could  the  danger  of  an  ideomotor  colligation  be  avoided.  It  is  always 
the  sensorial  form  of  the  simple  reaction  which  is  subtracted  from 
the  compound  in  the  calculation  of  the  time  of  the  interpolated 
act,  whether  of  cognition  or  of  discrimination,  etc.  This  type  of  the 
simple  reaction  is  undoubtedly  more  nearly  related  to  the  different 
complex  actions  than  is  the  other;  for  the  interpolated  act  is  in  every 
instance  associated  to  the  sense  impression,  and  it  is,  therefore,  most 
appropriate  to  give  a  sensorial  direction  to  expectation.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  obtain  compound  reaction  times  with  muscular  prepa- 
ration; but  it  can  be  successful  only  if  the  subject  is  not  thinking  ex- 
clusively of  the  prescribed  movement,  but  is  at  the  same  time  bringing 
sense  impressions  and  movements  into  more  or  less  close  connection 
in  consciousness.    This  latter   form   of  preparation   has  been  termed 
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associative^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  sensorial.  The  efiect  d 
really  muscular  preparation  is  either  to  lengthen  the  compound  reacti<Mi, 
or  to  rule  out  the  mental  acts  required,  and  so  to  make  the  whole 
reaction  dependent  upon  automatic  practice  or  mere  accident 

3.     The  question  now  arises  whether  the  cognition  reaction  is  sim- 
ply the  sensorial  reaction,  plus  a  new  mental  act.     There  are  two  reasons 
for   a   negative   answer,     (i)  Preparation  is  essentially  dififerent  in  the 
two   cases.     In  the  sensorial  reaction,  expectation  is  directed  upon  a 
perfectly  definite  sense  impression,  and  the  observer  may  be  disposed 
solely  for  its  special  reception.     In  the  cognition  reaction,  the  direction 
of  the  attention  is  indefinite,  and  the  preparation  for  the  stimulus  incom- 
plete:  the   most   that   the   subject  knows   is    the    sense  department, 
or  the  range  of  variation  of  the  impressions  from  which  the  initiatoir 
stimulus  will  be  selected.    When  we  find,  therefore,  that  the  cognition 
time  is  from  30  to  50^  longer  than  the  sensorial,  we  have  still  toa^ 
how   much   of  this  additional  time  is  due  to  the  more  im|>erfect  pre- 
paration,   and    how   much  to  a  particular  act  of  cognition;  and  there 
is    no    way    of  obtaining  an  answer,     (ii)  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  the  act  of  cognition  would  be,  as  distinguished  from  the  percq>- 
tion   of  the   sense   impression   which  occurs  in  the  sensorial  reaction 
itself.*    Distinct  perception  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  origination  of  definite  judgments,  1.^.,  of  judgments  which  give 
accurate  expression   to   the   familiarity   of  the  observer  with  the  per- 
ceived object;  although  the  effectiveness  of  a  clearly  perceived  impression 
for   central    excitation    may  also  be  of  a  quite  general  character,  and 
the   judgment    simply    state    its    familiarity    without    closer    definition 
(§   2^,  4  ff.).     It   follows  that  the  only  difference  between  the  appre- 
hension of  the  sense  impression  in  the  cognition  reaction  and  in  the 
sensorial   is  the  disposition  of  the  reactor  (usually  remarked  by  him- 
self) to  give  utterance  to  judgments  expressive  of  the  character  of  the 
perceived  stimulus.     As  this  disposition  must  change  with  everv  change 
of   impression,   we    cannot    speak    of    the    act    of   cognition    as    if   it 
were    one    and   the  same  throughout.     If  we  attempted  to  determine 
its  real  nature,  we  should  find  that  it  was  primarily  a  phenomenon  of 
reproduction.     But  the  time -difference  between  the  cognition  and  sen- 
sorial   times    of  a  practised  observer  is  in  all  probability    referable  to 
the   difference    of   preparation,    rather     than   to   the   interpolation   of 
this  reproductory  process.     We  have  seen  that  the  direction  of  expec- 
tation is  the  chief  factor  in  the  time-difference  between  the  muscular 
and  sensorial  reaction,  which  is  practically  as  large  again. 

»  The    only  difference  that  I  can  discover  in  my  own  case  is  a  slower  apprehension 
of  the  sense  impression. 


vs. 

4.  (4)  The  nme  ugmnenti  ^>pl7  to  ths  measuremeat  of  diacrimi- 
matiom,  aa  the  tenn  is  ordinarily  employed  in  reaction  experiments. 
In  the  discrimination  reaction,  any  one  of  a  limited  number  of  impres- 
^ons  may  be  selected;  the  reactor  knows  their  number  and  nature, 
but  not  which  of  them  will  be  given  in  the  particular  case.  Thus,  we 
should  have  a  discrimination  reaction,  if  the  subject  knew  that  one 
of  two  definite  sounds  of  different  intensities  would  serve  as  stimulus, 
but  was  uncertain  to  which  of  them  he  would  be  required  to  react 
in  each  individual  ezpeiiment  It  is  evident  that  the  process  here 
is  essentially  the  same  aa  in  the  cognition  reaction.  The  reader  should 
notice  in  particular  that  these  discrimination  reactions  do  not  imply  anj' 
exercise  of  the  sensible  discrimination,  as  he  might  infer  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names.  Sensible  discrimination  would  imply  the  simul- 
taneous presentation  of  at  least  two  impressions,  or  the  persistence  in 
consciousness  of  a  centrally  exdted  sensation  with  which  the  peripheral 
might  be  compared. 

What  we  actually  observe  in  the  reactions  is,  again,  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  given  impression,  and  a  more  or  less  noticeable  reproduc- 
tion of  judgments  subserving  its  precise  definition.  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  a  true  discrimination  reaction  could  be  carried  out. 
That  would  be  possible  if  the  subject  were  required,  e.g.,  to  cognise 
the  difference  in  magnitude  and  direction  between  two  simultaneously 
presented  stimuli. 

(e)  The  choice  reaction  presupposes  a  co-ordination  between  a 
number  of  impressions  and  movements;  the  reacttir  has  to  respond  to 
the  impression  a  with  the  movement  a,  to  the  imjircssion  b  witli  the 
movement  ß,  etc.  He  does  not  know  which  of  these  impressions  will 
be  given  in  the  particular  case.  The  preparation  for  the  experiment 
is,  therefore,  precisely  similar  to  the  preparation  for  the  discrimination 
reaction.  And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  state  of  expectation  may 
be  precisely  the  same  in  the  two  experiments.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  assumption  that  the  subtraction  of  the  time  of  a  discrimination 
reaction  from  the  time  of  a  choice  reaction  obtained  under  exactly 
analogous  conditions  gives  the  duration  of  the  act  of  choice.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  necessary  co-ordinations  are  specially  practised; 
and  espectalion,  despite  its  indefinite  direction,  is  not  wholly  free  (as, 
indeed,  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be)  from  ihe  idea  of  the  individual 
connections.  We  have  spoken  of  this  kind  of  preparation  as  associalive 
(cf.  2  above).  It  is  plain  that  the  subtraction  cannot  give  us  any 
reliable  information  as  to  the  duration  of  the  act  of  choice,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  precedent  state  of  consciousness,  which  we 
have  found  to  be  of  first  importance  in  all  reaction  time  experimenta- 
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tim^.  The  precedent  itate  o  x  ousness  certainly  may  be  the  same 
in  both  cases;  but,  as  a  ge  1  mle,  the  knowledge  that  he  most 
'associate'  will  serve  to  modify  the  disposition  of  the  reactor.  Apart 
from  this  possible  discrepancy,  the  association  time  would  seem  to 
admit  of  the  simplest  interpretation  of  any  of  the  subtraction  times, 
as  it  may  very  well  be  accredited  to  the  reproduced  idea.  However, 
it  does  not  only  represent,  and  does  not  wholly  represent,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  reproduced  idea.  Some  time,  more  or  less,  may  elapse 
before  the  appearance  of  the  second  idea  in  consciousness,  and  the 
movement  may  be  innervated  at  very  different  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment This  would  account  for  the  great  divergences  in  the  association 
times  of  different  subjects.  The  term  'association  time',  therefore, 
proves  in  its  turn  to  be  not  free  from  ambiguity. 

The  higher  forms  of  the  compound  reactions,  the  choice  and  associ- 
ation reactions,  may  be  still  further  complicated.  Thus  we  may  co- 
ordinate general  categories  with  definite  movements,  and  require  the 
reactor  to  wait  for  the  execution  of  a  particular  movement  until  he 
has  subsumed  the  sense  impression  under  a  given  category, 

{«)  The  association  reaction  may  be  extended  in  a  similar  way 
by  the  requirement  that  a  judgment  be  passed  upon  the  reproduction 
aroused  by  the  sense  impression,  before  the  reaction  mo\'cment  is  made. 
These  experiments  taVe  us  into  the  domain  of  the  activity  of  thought, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  raise  a  large  number  of  interest- 
ing problems  in  the  analysis  of  thought  processes  and  their  conditions. 
The  exact  comparability  of  the  experiments  in  all  but  the  one  respect 
is  here,  as  everywhere,  the  prerequisite  of  the  evaluation  of  their  quanti- 
tative results.  The  method  of  measurement  is  precisely  the  same  for 
the  compound  as  for  the  simple  reactions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  analogies  which  obtain  between 
compound  reactions  and  actions  of  our  everyday  experience.  Our 
attitude  to  external  objects  very  commonly  lakes  the  form  of  the 
cognition  or  choice  or  association  reaction.  With  the  exception  of  the 
voluntary  action,  which  is  an  independent  activity  of  the  subject  arising 
from  internal  incentives,  there  is  no  type  of  conscious  movement  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  kind  of  simple  or  compound  reaction. 

§  71.    The  Principal  Results  of  the  Measurement  of 
Compound  Reactions. 

I.  We  attempt  in  what  follows  to  give  a  summary  of  the  most 
important  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  measurement 
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of  compound  reactions.  It  follows  from  the  discussions  of  the  fore- 
going Section  that  we  shall  lay  no  weight  upon  the  absolute  duration 
of  the  time  of  cognition,  discrimination,  etc.  All  our  statements  of 
reaction  rapidity  will  be  relative.  The  cognition  and  discrimination 
reactions  may  be  bracketed  together,  as  the  professed  discrimination 
reactions  are  not  strictly  what  their  name  would  indicate  them  to  be 

(§  70.  4). 

(a)  Cognition  reactions,— Different  methods  have  been  emplojred  ft» 
the  measurement  of  these  times  (§  70.  2).  The  method  of  reaction  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  impressions  with  purely  subjective  (introspective) 
guarantee  is  ordinarily  termed  the  d-method  (Wundt) ;  the  limitation  of 
reaction  to  definite  selected  impressions,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as 
an  objective  check,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  what  is  called  the  r- 
melhod  (Bonders).  It  is  evident  that  the  r-method  itself  may  take  two 
different  forms.  The  subject  may  attain  by  associative  preparation  (§  70. 
2,  4)  to  a  wholly  automatic  reproduction  of  the  movement  by  the  sense 
impression,  or  he  may  be  expressly  required  to  avoid  association^  and 
be  given  the  choice  between  movement  and  no  movement.  These 
differences  in  the  execution  of  the  cognition  reaction  are  accuzately 
reflected  in  the  time  differences  obtained.  The  shortest  times  are  those 
of  the  f -method  with  associative  preparation;  the  times  given  by  the 
^-method  are  somewhat  longer;  and  the  reactions  taken  by  the  second 
form  of  the  r-method  are  longest  of  all.  Associative  practice  in  a 
definite  connection  of  sense  impression  and  movement  puts  the  cogni- 
tion times  midway  between  those  of  the  muscular  and  sensorial  reac- 
tions. This  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  when  we  remember  that  the 
preparation  consists  in  a  simultaneous  expectation  of  sense  impression 
and  movement,  i>.,  that  it  is  really  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
extreme  sensorial  and  extreme  muscular  dispositions.  Similar  transition 
forms  occur  in  simple  reactions  to  stimuli  whose  precise  nature  is 
known  to  the  subject,  and  are  also  characterised  by  a  mean  duration. 
Hence,  for  a  thoroughly  practised  reactor  this  form  of  cognition  reaction 
is  in  reality  merely  a  simple  reaction  with  mixed  preparation,  and  the 
fact  that  other  stimuli  are  or  may  be  presented  is  either  withoat 
influence  of  any  kind  or  simply  serves  in  a  general  way  to  divert  the 
attention. 

2.  The  cognition  reactions  taken  by  the  ^/-method  are  on  the 
average  longer  than  the  sensorial  times.  The  result  is  probably  referable 
to  the  influence  of  an  indefinite  direction  of  expectation.  The  further 
extension  of  the  reaction  time  by  the  necessity  of  choice  between 
movement  and  no  movement  is  obviously  due  to  the  oscillation  of 
reproduction. — The    relative   differences   of  cognition   time   obtained 
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w{di  the  difforant  methods  will  nataiiallr  be  independent  of  the  method 
itadf  in  the  great  majori^  of  oues.  We  may,  therefore,  proceed  to 
tabulate  the  most  impottant  results  without  reference  to  the  fonn  of 
the  method. 

(tt)  As  a  general  rule,  Öie  cognition  of  intensities  of  sensation  occupies 
a  longer  time  than  the  cognition  of  qualities.  This  result  is  of 
importance  as  illustrating  the  lack  of  an  absolute  memory  for  the 
intensity  of  impressions  (g  z6.  6),  and  the  poverty  of  language  in 
specific  names  for  intensive  differences.  Our  estimation  of  intensity 
is  almost  always  comparative,  whereas  we  possess  an  elaborate  system 
of  symbols,  by  the  help  of  which  we  are  perfectly  well  able,  within 
certain  limits,  to  make  an  absolute  determination  of  quality. 

{/!)  The  cognition  of  direction  (visual,  tactual  and  auditory  local- 
isation) requires  a  less  average  time  than  the  cognition  of  the  corre- 
sponding quality  or  intensity  (colour,  strength  and  weakness  of  cutaneous 
stimulation,  tone);  the  cognition  of  distance  (from  our  own  body)  by 
means  of  sight  requires  the  same  average  time  as  the  cognition  of 
visual  qualities.  This  result  renders  the  time  of  localisation  surprisingly 
small,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  make  the  method  employed  (the 
first  form  of  the  e-method)  at  least  partly  responsible  for  it.  In  all 
probability,  the  reaction  movements  enter  especially  easily  into  associa- 
tive connection  with  definite  directions  in  space.  Nevertheless,  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  inference  drawn  from  the 
experiments  that  local  signature  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  conscious 
intensive  variation  (cf  §  57.  3).  The  length  of  time  required  for  the 
cog;nition  of  distances  from  our  own  body  is  fully  explained  by  the 
relativity  of  the  determination.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  cognition 
of  intensity. 

(r)  The  cc^ition  of  different  qualities  of  the  same  sense  and  of 
disparate  senses  increases  the  times  of  the  simple  reaction  to  the 
same  impressions  by  different  increments.  Thus,  colours  are  more 
quickly  cognised  than  tones,  pressures  more  quickly  than  tastes,  high 
tones  more  quickly  than  deep  tones,  black  more  quickly  than  white, 
etc.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  assumption  of  a 
specific  act  of  cognition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  speak  very  definitely 
for  differences  in  the  stability  of  associative  connections; 

3.  (*)  The  cognition  of  more  complex  impressions  requires  a  longer 
average  time  than  the  cc^ition  of  more  simple  stimuli,  and  the 
duration  of  the  discrimination  reaction  by  the  (/-method  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  possible  sense  impressions.  The  difference 
between  simple  and  complex  stimuli  has  received  special  attention  in 
the    domain    of   vision    (letters,    words,    numbers,    pictures).      Within 
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certain  limits,  increased  complexity  of  the  initiatory  impression  makes 
no  difference  to  the  length  of  the  reaction:  indeed,  short  words  axe 
cognised  even  more  quickly  than  single  letters,  and  numbexs  of  two 
or  three  places  hardly  less  quickly  than  simple  numbers.     A  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  constituents  is  required  to  produce  a  distinct 
increase   of  reaction  time.     This  shows  that  the  conditions  of  the 
sensory  apprehension  of  complex  impressions  remain  the  same  widi 
those  of  the  apprehension  of  simple  stimuli  up  to  a  certain  point  of 
complexity,  and  that  practice  in  the  reproduction  of  the  name  of  the 
complex  object  may  cancel  the  advantage  which  the  simple  stimulus 
possesses  for  perception.     Similar  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  the  discrimination  reaction  is  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  impressions.    This  dependency  is  most  pronounced 
where  the  stimuli   differ  in  intensity:  the  conditions  of  repioductian 
render  it  exceedingly   difficult   to   discriminate   even   between   three 
different  intensities  of  sound.     But  it  is  also  observed  with  qualitative 
impressions,  when  their  nimiber  exceeds  the  number  of  names  com- 
prised in  the  subject's  ordinary  vocabulary. 

The  results  which  we  have  described  and  explained  so  fax  are 
wholly  confirmatory  of  the  analysis  of  the  previous  Section.  They 
point  more  particularly  to  the  importance  of  reproduction,  and  con- 
sequently of  association,  for  the  process  of  cognition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  word  'cognition',  in  whatever  context  it  is  employed« 
always  means  the  description  of  an  experience  by  the  help  of  qrmbols* 
which  relegate  it,  in  accordance  with  its  essential  attributes,  to  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  general  interconnection  of  concepts  and 
judgments  which  constitutes  our  system  of  reflection  or  knowledge.  So 
that  cognition,  in  its  psychological  significance,  is  simply  a  more  or  less 
distinct  reproductory  phenomenon  (§  70. 3).  In  the  present  connection 
it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  effectiveness  of  an  impres* 
sion  for  central  excitation  may  be  observed  in  the  absence  of  definite 
reproduced  ideas  or  sensations  from  consciousness.  Evexyone  who 
has  taken  part  in  cognition  reactions  will  know  that  he  may  be 
positively  certain  of  having  cognised  the  visual  or  auditory  impression» 
before  the  name  which  designates  it  has  appeared  in  any  form  above 
the  conscious  limen.  This  fact  serves  to  illustrate  and  confirm  our 
original  analysis  of  recognition  (§§  27  ff.). 

4.  {h)  Choice  reactions, — Our  estimate  of  the  relative  duration  of 
these  reactions  can  only  be  based  upon  their  comparison  with  cognition 
reactions  taken  by  the  ^/-method.  At  the  same  time,  the  course  of 
the  choice  reaction  is  very  similar  to  the  associative  preparation  of 
the  f -met hod,   if  practice  in  the  prescribed  co-ordinations  has  been 
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carried  to  any  great  extent.  We  haw,  therefore,  a  \vage  numlvr  of 
actual  choice  reactions  lyinfr  between  the  two  extremes  of  an  automatic 
co-iin1ination  of  sense  impression  with  mtn-oment  and  the  moihation 
of  their  oonnettion  by  a  s^iecial  retlei*tivc  piwcss.  It  will  l>e  reaiiily 
understivxi  that  umler  these  conditions  it  is  cxcocihujily  ditücult  to 
siminiarise  and  intoipret  the  exiXMimoiit»»!  results.  The  tollowinj;  tacts 
seem  to  be  \**ell  establisheii. 

(«^  The  average  duration  of  the  ohi^iro  u\u'tiiM\  inoioasos  with  the 
iunulH*r  of  possible  ci^-oi\linalions.  Kc.u'U»mi  with  siTuplo  oh*>iv'o  botwocn 
two  movements  is  onlv  some  (x^  tv>  So<t  Km^cci  than  u\u'tion  with 
ri>jjnition.  but  the  ditVorcuix*  liscs  to  .^\>  *m  jiw  when  the  voai*tor 
has  to  choose  l>etwecn  ten  movements  ^moveTuonts  t-^t  ih.c  ton  tii\cei"s>. 
The  result  is  easily  explained,  if  we  mav  piosupp*^>c  o^;ual  eonihtions 
of  practice  in  every  case.  The  dec:ce  o\'  lialMÜiv  iM' icpioduciion  and 
the  quickness  with  which  it  is  u\il:sed  by  connection  in  the  |\mii*ulai 
instance  ai-e  certainly  de^nrndent  upon  the  number  of  Cvjually  ]>ossiMe 
CvMmci't ions,— and  the  givater  then  numbc.  the  j:ieater  will  be  the 
inhibition  or  retardation  of  the  iniii\iiiual  lepioJ.v.vti.^n. 

{ft^  All  ilitVevences  in  the  faeiV.tv  and  re:  taint v  k^\  the  separate 
co-t^rdinations  are  ivtlecte^l  in  conespondinc  di:Verences  in  the  Ta]Mdity 
with  which  thev  aiv  broujxht  about.  Fhe  ee; taint v  of  tb.e  assiH'iation 
between  impiession  and  movement  mav  be  ^i)  oiicinallv  jjiven  as  a 
result  of  jM-evious  individual  development,  or  ^li'^  consciously  etVected 
by  practice,  or  (iii)  involuntarily  proilr.ced  by  ix^petition  in  the  coui-se 
of  the  ex|H*nments.  [i)  The  lust  of  th.ese  pos^sibilities  is  t'ulnlled  in 
all  cases  x>f  •natural'  i\>-ordi nation.  f.;c-^  in  the  conneetion  o\  ]>-.inted 
wouls  with  the  l^'»^x^s^vnding  luovements  of  specih.  v>i  in  that  ot  tlu* 
munbcfs  i  to  5  with  the  lin^^rs  x>f  tV.e  licht  hand  in  the  order  of 
thumb  to  little  tinijei.  etc.  If  the  spicken  word  is  emploved  as  the 
leaetion  movement,  the  exiH^riment  mu<i  usually  take  ii\e  lonn  of  an 
ideomotor  collijiation  of  the  perceived  object  and  its  nanre,  and  not 
of  a  choioe  between  equally  possible  activ/.ies.  It  has  been  found  that 
short  wonls,  pnntet\  upon  cards  and  shown  to  the  uwctor.  arouse  tV.e 
coiTCspondinc  speech  tnovement  most  quick! v;  that  se|\\rate  letteis 
require  a  somewhat  louirer  time  for  their  nanunc:  and  that  a  considei- 
ably  loncxM'  time  still  is  needeil  for  the  lepunlu^tion  v^f  the  apprv^piiate 
words  by  pictures  and  colours.  The  lesuli  is  intere^tinc  and  readily 
intelligible.  The  irpunluction  of  s'|Vken  by  ^Minted  worvls  is  especiallv 
diivi'l  and  exceedinclv  common:  while  pictures  vn  colouis  mav  arouse 
x-erA*  difVereni  tde.is  .iccindiuir  to  the  indixidual  dispo^it-vMi  k-^I'  the 
subiet't.  and  are  bv  no  tneau'^  so  uniNCv.illv  u'^'^TihIu» foe  ot  nan\es 
as  are   piinted   wonis.     Moixwer.   the   nar4\es   lor   what  is  seen  in  a 
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picture  or  a  colour  may  vary  within  certain  limits,  whereas  printed 
words  give  a  single  definite  direction  to  the  reaction  movement. 

5.  Cognition  reactions  to  the  objects  just  mentioned  give  different 
and  partly  contrary  time  values.  Colours  and  pictures  are  cognised 
rather  more  quickly  than  letters  and  words.  It  plainly  follows  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  choice  reaction  is  really  conditioned  by  the  stabi- 
lity and  exclusiveness  of  the  natural  co-ordinations.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  short  words  are  more  quickly  cognised  than  separate 
letters  (cf.  3  above).  This  shows  (what  is  evident  from  other  consid- 
erations) that  we  do  not  read  letter  by  letter,  and  that  the  'word 
method'  which  is  now  followed  in  elementary  schools  is  better  adapted 
to  the  psychological  conditions  of  the  apprehension  of  printed  words 
than  the  older  'a,  b,  c  method.'  (ii)  The  connection  of  sense  impression 
and  appropriate  movement  is  purposely  strengthened  by  associative 
preparation  and  may,  of  course,  be  further  established  by  more  or 
less  obvious  associations,  (iii)  Lastly,  liabilify  of  reproduction  is 
involuntarily  and  unintentionally  increased  by  the  repetition  of  the 
experiments;  so  that  care  must  be  taken  that  definite  co-ordinations 
are  not  rendered  overeffective  by  their  relatively  more  frequent  appli- 
cation,— unless,  of  course,  the  influence  of  repetition  is  the  subject  of 
the  special  investigation. 

(y)  The  same  phenomena  recur  in  the  more  complex  choice  reac- 
tions. The  co-ordinations  employed  in  these  experiments  are  those  of 
definite  categories,  e,g.^  of  five  parts  of  speech  or  forms  of  inflecti<Hi| 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  movements.  The  sense  impression, 
perhaps  a  word  called  out  by  the  experimenter,  must  then  be  sub- 
sumed to  its  appropriate  category  before  the  co-ordination  can  be 
completed.  The  only  difference  is  that  complication  arises  from 
variations  in  the  connection  of  sense  impression  and  categoxy.  The 
rapidity  of  the  connection  is  again  dependent  upon  all  the  conditions 
which  determine  the  permanence  and  strength  of  liability  of  repro- 
duction. 

6.  (r)  Association  reactions, — Reproduction  with  all  its  conditions 
has  played  an  important  part  in  our  analysis  and  explanation  of  the 
times  both  of  choice  and  of  cognition.  Its  place  in  the  association 
reaction,  however,  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  there,  so  to  speak, 
embodied  as  a  whole  in  the  course  of  the  experiment.  The  cognition 
reaction  times  again  furnish  us  with  a  basis  of  comparison.  The  most 
important  results  are  as  follows. 

(a)  Unequivocally  definite  reproduction  is  most  quickly  effected; 
ambiguously  defined  reproduction  requires  a  longer  time;  and  free 
reproduction  is  slowest  of  all  (§  30.  6).    The  different  degrees  of  limi- 
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tation  are  set  to  the  reproductozy  activity  by  its  direction  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  channel  previously  to  the  experiment.  Thus,  the 
movement  of  ideation  is  unequivocally  determined  when  the  stimulus 
consists  in  the  title  of  a  familiar  poem,  and  the  subject  is  asked  to 
reproduce  the  author's  name.  Reproduction  is  equivocally  determined, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  name  of  a  season  is  employed  to  call 
up  the  name  of  a  month  which  falls  within  it.  Free  reproductions, 
in  which  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  centrally  excited  processes 
are  left  altogetlier  indefinite,  are  simply  equivocally  determined  repro- 
ductions of  the  highest  order;  a  certain  limitation  is  still  imposed  upon 
the  movement  of  ideation,  by  the  character  of  the  selected  impression. 
Other  things  equal,  we  may  account  for  the  rapidity  of  the  unequi- 
vocally determined  reproductions  by  the  fact  that  in  their  case  the 
reproduced  idea  is  least  liable  to  inhibition.  The  more  indefinite,  the 
less  characteristic  the  centrally  exciting  stimulus,  the  more  difficult  is 
the  reproduction  of  a  completely  definite  idea  (cf.  ioc.  cü.).  Moreover, 
the  unequivocally  and  equivocally  determined  reproductions  are  further 
assisted  by  the  limited  number  of  the  sense  impressions  and  the  relative 
concreteness  of  expectation. 

7.  (ß)  Any  circimistance  which  serves  to  increase  liability  of  repro- 
duction, in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  centrally  excited  sensation, 
serves  also  to  accelerate  the  association  reaction.  Hence  the  commonest 
ideational  connections,  e.g.,  are  also  the  quickest.  This  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  reproduction  of  the  idea  of  a  means  by  that  of  its 
end  requires  less  time  than  that  of  the  reverse  reproduction,  and  the 
idea  of  a  part  by  that  of  the  whole  less  time  than  that  of  the  whole 
by  that  of  its  part.  Again,  we  can  reproduce  the  name  of  the  month 
immediately  following  a  given  month  much  more  quickly  than  the 
name  of  the  next  preceding  montli.  And  a  large  number  of  individual 
differences  may  be  referred  under  this  rubric  to  differences  in  the 
stabilitv  of  associations  in  individual  minds. 

(y)  The  rapidity  of  the  association  reaction  is  dependent  upon  the 
significance  (whether  accidental  or  as  the  result  of  education)  of  the 
materials  of  reproduction.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  ideas 
stand  at  different  levels  oi  preparedness  in  consciousness.  The  pre- 
paredness is  influenced  not  only  by  the  degree  of  liability  of  reproduction 
at  the  moment,  which  is  a  matter  of  chance,  but  also  by  the  conditions 
of  fidelity  of  reproduction  (§  31).  Here  would  seem  to  belong  the 
fact  that  the  reproduction  of  the  general  by  the  particular  takes  less 
time  than  that  of  the  particular  by  the  general.  We  have  referred  to 
it  on  more  than  one  occasion  (cf.  §  27.  5,  6;  §  57.  6,  etc.).  The 
principle  also   explains  the  great   pioportion  of  recollections  of  early 
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life  in  the  minds  of  elderly  persons.  Galton  made  a  collection  of  free 
reproductions,  and  found  that  85  p.  c.  were  associations  of  childhood 
and  early  manhood,  while  only  15  p.  c  were  suggested  by  experiences 
of  the  immediate  past.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  further  detail  with 
regard  to  these  experiments,  which,  as  the  reader  can  see,  may  be 
extended  in  very  many  directions.  We  will  only  mention  in  conclusion 
that  more  complex  forms,  obtained  by  the  interpolation  of  logical  or 
aesthetic  judgments  of  the  presented  ideas,  naturally  give  very  much 
longer  average  times;  and  that  the  fluctuation  of  subjective  estimation 
and  appreciation  has  led  to  extremely  divergent  determinations  (/.«., 
makes  the  mean  variation  of  the  times  exceedingly  large). 
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PART  III.     THE  STATE  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 
§  7a.    The  Attention  as  State  of  Consciousness. 

I.  The  description  and  explanation  of  the  facts- comprised  under 
the  familiar  tenn  *  attention'  constitute  one  of  the  most  fonnidable 
difficulties  which  the  psychologist  encounters  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  inquiry.  In  certain  psychological  systems  attention  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  consciousness,  and  is  thus  made  to  appear  susceptible 
of  none  but  a  metaphysical  treatment.  But  as  early  as  the  eighteenth 
century  empirical  psychology  had  awakened  to  the  importance  of  a 
discrimination  of  the  two  concepts,  and  modern  experimental  psychology 
and  psychophysics  have  laid  still  greater  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
of  their  separation.  This  unity  of  standpoint,  however,  has  not  led 
to  unity  of  explanation;  and  every  psychologist  of  any  independence 
at  the  present  time  analyses  and  derives  attention  in  his  own  way. 
Some  reduce  it  to  a  specific  class  of  sensations,  sensations  of  muscular 
contraction  or  of  strain ;  others  regard  it  as  an  emotion,  which  exercises 
an  especial  influence  upon  the  motor  side  of  our  activity.  Another, 
psychophysical  theory  makes  it  the  primary  office  of  attention  to 
reinforce  excitation  in  the  sensory  centres;  and  a  fourth  hypothesis 
characterises  its  positive  function  as  a  process  of  inhibition.  In  popular 
thinking  attention,  like  feeling  and  will  (§§  34.  i;  40.  i),  is  lo(^ked 
upon  as  a  purely  subjective  activity,  as  a  mode  of  the  selfs  behaviour 
in  face  of  external  impressions.  So  wc  are  said  to  'direct'  our  attention 
upon  something;  and  even  when  a  change  of  direction  is  involuntarily 
produced,  we  do  not  relinquish  our  belief  that  it  is  in  our  own  powei 
to  be  attentive  to  one  thing  or  another.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
can  understand  Leibniz'  identification  of  the  attention  with  the  self- 
conscious  assimilation  of  an  impression,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  apper- 
ception.— Now  we  found  in  our  consideration  of  feeling  and  will  that 
popular  opinion,  schooled  as  it  has  been  by  the  experiences  of  count- 
less generations,  contained  no  small  measure  of  the  truth.  So  here 
the  common  view  of  attention,  however  deficient  its  analysis  and 
inaccurate  its  method  of  expression,  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  psycho- 
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logical  respect.  Hence,  all  those  theories  which  contradict  the  verdict 
of  general  experience,  and  resolve  attention  into  a  complex  of  certain 
sensations,  must  be  judged  from  the  outset  to  possess  but  little 
probability. 

2.    The  first  business  of  a  careful  psychological  investigalioii  into  the 
phenomenon   of  attention  is  to  distinguish  between  its  manifestations 
and  its  conditions.    We  must  begin  by  defining  the  nature  of  attention» 
as   discovered   by   introspection.    Hence  the  question  at  once  arises, 
whether   we   have    in  the  process  of  attention  something  above  and 
beyond  the  elementary  conscious  contents  described  in  the  preceding 
Parts,  or  whether  the  term  simply  indicates  a  special  state  in  which  all 
these  contents  may  be  presented  under  certain  conditions.     It  seems 
that  the  second  alternative  is  the  correct  one;  for  introspection  disco- 
vers  nothing    really  new  in  attention,  nothing  which  is  chaxacteristic 
of  the   process   as   such.    Those   who    maintain   the   contzazy  have 
nothing  to  allege  but  a  sum  of  sensations,  which  occur  just  as  well  in 
other  contexts,  or  a  change  in  the  contents  given  in  the  state  of  atten- 
tion,   or  a  general  judgment   of  the  origin  of  the  process,    (i)  Strain 
sensations,  e.g.,  are  ordinary  concomitants  of  attention,  and  are  referred 
to   in   the  phrases   'strained^   and   'relaxed  attention';  but  they  are 
neither  necessary  constituents  of  attention  nor  attention  itself,    (ii)  So 
again,   when   we   find  the  increased  clearness  of  a  perception  or  the 
increased  vividness  of  a  sensation  or  conscious  concentration  upon  one  or 
two  definite  ideas  interpreted  as  a  function  of  attention,  we  must  reply 
that   while  all   these   changes  regularly  appear  in  the  attentive  state, 
they   are    always   changes   in   the  conscious  contents,  and  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  separated  from  them.    It  is,  therefore,  altogether  impos- 
sible to  add  all  these  changes  together  and  account  them  a  specific 
process,  and  to  give  this  process  the  name  of  attention  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to   the   particular   contents.    For  every  item  in  the  sum  proves, 
when   accurately    analysed,    to  be  no  more  than  an  enhancement  of 
the   given   attributes  of  sensations  or  ideas  or  of  the  given  relations 
between    them,    or  a  limitation  of  their  number — in  a  word,  nothing 
more   than   a   purely   quantitative   process,    which  may  be  set  up  in 
consciousness   by   other   means   than   that   of  attention.    The  reader 
may  incline  to  find  a  possible  exception  to  this  statement  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  quality,  difference,  etc.,  in  thestateof  attentiod^  For  clear- 
ness or  distinctness  is  certainly  not  identical  with  the  intensity  of  an 
impression :  weak  stimuli  may  be  more  distinct  than  intensive.    Now  dis- 
tinctness is  partly  referable  to  conditions  in  the  sense  organ  (cf.  the  mechan- 
ism of  accommodation    or    the  fovea  centralis    of  the   retina  in  the 
eye).     But,  this   apart,    we   mean   by   the  term  simply   the  relatively  , 
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most  favourable  apprehension  of  an  impression,  as  expressed  in  a 
relative  maximum  (a)  of  its  discriminability  from  other  contents,  and  (f) 
of  the  liability  of  reproduction  of  its  attributes.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  clearness  or  distinctness  is  not  a  new  character,  which  can  be 
detached  from  the  particular  contents  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  and  con- 
stituted the  predominant  factor  in  attention. 

3.  (iii)  Lastly,  we  have  a  general  judgment  of  the  origin  of  attention  in 
its  description  as  an  internal  activity,  concentrated  in  various  degrees  upon 
the  particular  ideas  in  consciousness.  For  this  description  applies  to 
attention,  as  given  to  introspection,  only  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
able  to  perceive  the  internal  activity  as  such.  And  this  would  mean,  in 
its  turn,  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  internal  activity  above  and  beyond 
the  contents  upon  which  it  is  concentrated,  and  above  and  beyond  the 
concomitant  sensations  to  which  its  functioning  gives  rise.  The  author 
is  unable  ^  discover  any  such  distinct  act  of  consciousness  in  the  state 
of  attentive  observation.  Either  a  sum  of  organic  sensations  (of.  the  ex- 
perience^ of  ■  effort  ■•  :  §  40)  has  been  described,  and  its  interpretation 
attempted,  by  this  term  ;  or  '  internal  activity  ■  is  merely  an  inexact 
expression  of  the  popular  view  of  attention  mentioned  j ust  now.  We  shall 
see  later  (§  74)  that  there  is  really  a  very  close  connection  between  atten- 
tion and  organic  sensations  ;  but  we  have  already  rejected  the  hypothesis 
that  the  two  are  identical.  In  the  same  way,  we  believe  that  the  popular 
view  of  the  origin  of  attention  is  correct  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this 
view  requires  the  assumption  of  a  special  conscious  content, '  internal  ac- 
tivity,' or  that  internal  activity  is  demonstrable  by  introspection.  If  we 
consider  that  all  classes  of  conscious  contents,  without  distinction  of  origin 
or  of  value,  may  be  the  object  of  attention,  and  that  the  alterations 
which  they  undergo  in  consequence  of  attention  are  all  of  one  nature  and 
capable  of  formulation  in  the  same  terms,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  regard  attention  as  a  state  of  consciousness  in  general, — though  its 
conditions,  of  coimje,  must  be  sought  aside  from  the  different  contents 
wliich  enter  into  it  at  different  times.  The  psychological  problem  of 
attention  may,  therefore,  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows,  (a)  The  psy- 
chologist must  describe  the  changes  which  the  simj)le  and  compound 
processes  of  consciousness  undergo  in  the  state  of  attention.  (jJ)  He 
must  depict  the  secondary  phenomena  which  ordinarily  accompany  it, 
(y)  And  he  must  tabulate  the  conditions  which  determine  its  appearance 
and  its  degree  in  the  particular  case. 

4.  It  is  one  of  Wundt's  services  to  modem  psychology  that  he 
has  recognised  the  unique  nature  and  the  general  and  fundamental 
importance  of  attention,  and  has  given  expression  to  both  in  his 
doctrine  of  apperception.    The  EngHsh  association  psychology,  with  the 
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German  and  French  schools  which  have  adopted  its  tenets,  refers  aD 
the  phenomena  of  conscious  mental  life  to  the  mechanics  of  sensationi 
and  ideas,   and  more  or  less  completely  ignores  the  significance  of 
the  attentive  state.    Wundt  has  realised  that  the  'having'  of  an  idea 
is  not  identical  with  its  attentive  experience,  and  that  the  conditiooi 
of  attention  are  not  given  with  the  internal  and  external  stimuli  which 
we  regard  as  the  physical  counterparts  of  centrally  and  peripheraOj 
excited  sensations.     He  accordingly  distinguishes  between  perception 
and  apperception, — the  fonner  denoting  the  appearance  of  a  content 
in  consciousness,  at  the  instance  of  external  sind  internal  stimuli,  the 
latter  its  reception  into  the  state  of  attention.    This  accurate  analjsb 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness  has  been  altogether  wrongly  interpreted 
as  a  metaphysical  construction:  Wundt's  definition. of  apperception, 
though   recognised   as   different   from   that  of  Herbart,  having  been 
confused  with   Kant's  transcendental  apperception,  or  the  doctrine  in 
its  entirety  relegated  to  the  region  of  pure  metaphysics  (§  32. 5).     In  the 
Hcrbartian  psychology,  apperception  is  the  reception  of  a  new  impression 
into  an  already  existent  ideational  complex,  and  a  distinction  is  con- 
sequently drawn  between  the  perception  mass  (the  impression  whidi 
awaits   reception)    and  the  apperception  mass  (the  receiving  ideas). 
The  practical  importance  of  this  process  is  undoubted:  it  typifies  the 
course  of  every  perception.    At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  find  a  place 
for   the   Herbartian    defmition  of  apperception  in  our  psychological 
system,  since  it  merely  covers  the  action  of  familiar  laws  of  association 
and   reproduction.     Wundt's  definition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  wholly 
adequate   to    the   requirements  of  a  systematic  psychology,   and  we 
shall,   therefore,   frequently   employ   his  phraseology   in  what  follows. 
It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  more  convenient  and  more 
precise  than  the  other  modes  of  expression  in  current  use. 

5.  Many  writers  emphasise  the  distinction— in  what  appear  to  the 
author  to  be  exaggerated  terms — between  sensible  2^16,  inUlleciuai3X%cD!dxak^ 
although  the  meanings  which  they  attach  to  the  two  words  are  not 
always  identical.  Thus,  some  find  the  criterion  of  sensible  attention 
in  the  circumstance  that  an  external  stimulus  draws  attention  to  itself 
in  virtue  of  some  attribute  or  attributes,  while  they  conceive  that 
intellectual  attention  originates  in  the  preference  accorded  to  a  par- 
ticular impression  by  the  "presentation  auxiliaries"  or  apperception 
masses,  in  the  Herbartian  sense.  Others  again,  speak  of  sensible 
attention  when  the  object  or  content  of  the  process  consists  of  peri- 
pherally excited  sensations,  and  of  intellectual  attention  when  it 
embnices  centrally  excited  sensations.  The  first  of  these  distinctions 
obviously  rests  upon  the  division  of  the  conditions  of  attention  into 
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external  and  internal  (cf.  ffae  parallel  distinction  in  the  sphere  of 
feeling:  §  35.  2);  the  second  employs  a  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  sensations  which  form  the  objects  or  contents  of  attention  as  the 
basis  of  a  classification  of  the  forms  of  attention  itself.  On  neither 
principle,  however,  is  the  assumption  of  specific  kinds  of  attention 
justifiable,  imless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  process  as  such  is  essentially 
difi'erent  in  the  two  cases.  And  it  would  seem  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  changes  which  contents  undergo  in  the  state  of  attention,  and 
the  nature  of  its  concomitant  phenomena,  are  so  constant  and  uniform 
alike  under  the  sensible  and  the  intellectual  rubric,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  recognition  of  different  kinds  of  attention.  The  various 
conditions  of  attention  will,  of  course,  fall  within  the  scope  of  our 
own  inquiry  (§  75).  But  to  separate  the  conditions  from  one  another 
is  surely  a  more  correct  procedure  than  to  derive  different  forms  of 
the  attention  from  tliem. 

Another  current  distinction  makes  attention  voluntary  and  involuntary ^ 
according  as  the  will  does  or  does  not  participate  in  its  direction  upon 
particular  contents.  This  classification,  again,  is  a  classification  by  con- 
ditions, though  it  is  not  the  same  with  that  discussed  above.  Wundt 
names  the  two  forms  active  and  passive  apperception;  but  remarks 
that  the  process  of  attention  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  so  that  the 
only  point  of  divergence  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  condi- 
tions. He  supposes  that  passive  apperception  is  an  unequivocally 
determined,  and  active  apperception  an  equivocally  determined  act 
of  attention;  i.e.,  that  the  sole  difference  between  them  is  that  of  the 
number  of  incentives  (§§  30.  6;  71.  6).  We  need  not  decide  at  present 
for  or  against  the  validity  of  tlie  hypothesis.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  Wundt's  belief  that  apperception  and  will  are  ultimately  one 
and  the  same  process.  We  may,  therefore,  postpone  our  criticism, 
until  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  relations  obtaining  between  attention 
and  will  (§  77.  7). 

§  73.    The  Effects  of  Attention. 

I.  The  first  of  the  three  problems  which  attention  presents  to 
psychological  investigation  is  a  description  of  the  changes  which 
conscious  contents  undergo  in  the  attentive  state.  We  term  these 
changes  *  effects  of  attention*,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  although  we 
found  ourselves  obliged  to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  they  really  add 
anything  new  and  specific  to  sensations  or  ideas.  The  expression  is  not 
intended  to  arouse  or  to  betray  any  theoretical  prepossession  as  to  the 
factors  involved  in  the  production  of  the  state.  We  shall,  therefore, 
employ  it  without  hesitation,  after  this  express  caution  to  the  reader 
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not  to  confuse  the  conditions  of  attention  (§  75)  with  the  changes  in 
the  contents  attended  to,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

We  have  aheady  spoken  in  various  passages  of  the  first  and  second 
Parts  of  the  dependency  upon  attention  of  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination,  of  liability  and  fidelity  of  reproduction,  of  the  feelings» 
of  fusion  and  analysis,  etc.  (cf.  §§  5;  32;  39;  47,  etc.).  Experimental 
psychology  has  begun  the  quantitative  measurement  of  the  degree  of 
influence  exerted  in  these  different  cases.  The  undertaking  is  beset 
with  very  considerable  difficulties,  and  we  can  hardly  say  that  an  un- 
exceptionable method  has  as  yet  been  devised  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  end.  In  principle,  of  course,  the  influence  of  the  attention 
in  any  given  instance  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  its  degree  or 
effect.  But  results  obtained  in  this  way  have  only  a  relative  validity: 
(a)  because  we  are  unable  accurately  to  determine  either  an  absolute 
zero  point  or  an  absolute  maximum  of  attention;  {(I)  because  its  function 
would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  different  in  individual  cases;  and  (7) 
because  the  efhcacy  of  the  means  employed  to  diminish  the  attention 
for  particular  contents  is  very  uncertain  and  very  difficult  to  check  or 
regulate. 

2.  Our  subjective  estimate  of  the  degree  of  attention  b  based  partly 
upon  the  result  achieved  under  its  influence  by  the  activity  of  thought 
or  perception,  and  partly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  strain  sensations, 
which  are  especially  apt  to  arise  if  we  are  continuously  occupied  with 
a  single  topic.  But  the  result  achieved  may  depend  upon  entirdy 
different  conditions ;  and  there  is  no  simple  or  necessary  proportionality 
between  the  intensity  of  strain  sensation  and  the  degree  of  attention. 
Recourse  must,  therefore,  be  had  in  the  experimental  investigation  of 
attention  to  objective  and  less  equivocal  means  of  measurement.  These 
are  found  in  distracting  stimuli.  The  attention  to  a  definite  content 
is  regarded  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  distraction, 
the  quantitative  gradation  of  which  is  ordinarily  secured  by  alteration 
of  the  intensity  or  number  of  the  distracting  stimuli.  But  the  relation 
of  the  particular  means  of  distraction  to  the  mental  disposition  of  the 
experimentee  is  also  of  extreme  importance.  Thus,  it  was  found  in 
an  examination  of  the  dependency  of  the  sensible  discrimination  for 
intensities  of  sound  upon  the  degree  of  attention,  that  the  application 
of  very  intensive  electrical  stimulation  (the  intensity  was  so  great  as 
to  be  painful,  and  as  to  cause  tetanic  contractions  of  the  muscles)  to 
the  arm  of  the  observer  during  the  experiments  scarcely  produced  any 
noticeable  decrease  of  sensible  discrimination,  as  compared  with  that 
shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  the  attention  was  not 
distracted  at  all.     On  the  other  hand,  the  running  through  of  a  piece 
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of  music  in  thought  during  the  comparison  of  visual  distances  was 
sufficient  to  effect  a  relatively  considerable  reduction  of  sensible  dis- 
crimination. The  introduction  of  a  specific  intellectual  operation 
(addition,  intelligent  reading,  etc.)  is  still  more  effectual  for  the  distraction 
of  attention  from  the  observation  of  definite  impressions.  It  is  clear 
from  these  illustrations,  that  the  mere  employment  of  distracting  stimuli 
of  a  certain  intensity  or  number  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  a 
corresponding  distraction  of  the  attention  has  actually  been  accomplished. 
The  discovery  of  a  reliable  measure  of  the  attention  would  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  await  solution  by  the 
experimental  psychology  of  the  future. 

3.  It  only  remains  for  us  here  to  give  a  general  statement  of  the 
various  effects  of  attention,  (i)  We  find  in  the  first  place  that  attention 
increases  sensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination,  both  in  their  direct 
and  indirect  forms  (§  4.  6,  9).  Its  influence  upon  sensitivity  has  been 
determined  principally  in  experiments  upon  the  stimulus  liincn.  The 
relatively  small  difference  produced  under  these  circumstances  by  an 
increased  activity  of  attention  is  certainly  referable  to  the  fact  that 
the  distraction  employed  was  not  very  effective:  for  our  everyday 
experience  teaches  us  that  quite  considerable  intensities,  times  and 
spaces  rebound  from  consciousness,  so  to  speak,  without  making  any 
mark  upon  it,  if  the  attention  is  intensively  occupied  with  other 
contents.  This  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  we  regard  its  influence 
as  co-extensive  with  the  apprehension  of  all  the  four  sensation  attributes. 
But  we  also  believe,  in  particular,  that  the  indirect  sensitivity  and 
sensible  discrimination  are  always  far  more  liable  to  modification  by 
the  attention  than  the  direct.  A  change  in  the  attributes  and  relations 
of  sensations  themselves  is  necessarily  confined  within  certain  narrow 
limits,  whereas  there  is  hardly  any  restriction  upon  change  of  judgment, 
!>.,  of  reproduction.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  admit, — what  has 
often  been  maintained, — that  a  change  of  the  former  kind  is  wholly 
impossible.  Thus,  the  statement  that  attention  is  incapable  of  inten- 
sifying an  impression,  and  that  the  observed  change  is  really  an  increase 
of  distinctness  only,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  sensation  of 
a  loud  sound,  inattentively  experienced,  may  seem  equal  (such,  at 
least,  is  the  author's  experience)  to  that  of  a  faint  sound,  attentively 
experienced.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  alteration  of 
judgment  by  inattentive  observation  is  always  precisely  the  same  with 
the  alteration  produced  by  a  reduction  of  the  intensive,  spatial  or 
temporal  values  of  the  impressions,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  more 
uncertain  (f.^.,  the  mean  variation  i*»  larger).  This  fact  requires  further 
investigation. 
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4.  No  less  important  is  the  influence  of  attention  upon  sensible 
discrimination,  whatever  the  particular  method  employed  for  its  deter- 
mination (§§  6  ff.).  Here  again,  the  effect  of  attention  can  certainly 
be  traced  in  both  directions,  upon  sensation  differences  themselves 
and  upon  our  judgment  about  them.  An  exact  discrimination  between 
these  two  effects,  though  eminently  desirable,  is  at  present  out  of  the 
question.  But  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  attention  in  this  connection,  in  view  of  the  current  tendency  to 
explain  all  the  facts  of  sensible  discrimination  without  reference  to  it 
There  is  really  hardly  any  difference  which  may  not  pass  unnoticed, 
if  apperception  holds  aloof.  At  the  same  time,  this  general  condition 
must  not,  of  course,  be  called  upon  to  explain  any  special  set  of 
experimental  results. 

(2)  The  effect  of  attention  upon  the  indirect  sensitivity  and  sensible 
discrimination  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  its  influence  upon 
liability  and  fidelity  of  reproduction.  For  the  application  of  certain 
judgments  to  sensations  or  sensation  differences  consists  psychologically 
in  a  reproduction  of  the  names  subserving  these  judgments  by  tlia 
contents  of  perception.  When  we  remember  the  magnitude  of  the 
influence  of  attention  upon  reproductory  phenomena  in  general  (§  32.  l), 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  reproduction  in  the  state 
of  inattention  is  possible  at  all.  In  any  case,  attention  produces  its 
maximal  effect  in  the  reproductory  sphere.  Liability  of  reproducticm 
would  seem  to  show  more  marked  traces  of  its  influence  than  mateiial 
of  reproduction.  But,  once  more,  further  investigation  b  required 
before  any  positive  statement  can  be  made. 

5.  (3)  The  effect  of  attention  upon  the  feelings  is  of  a  quite  diflTerent 
kind  (§  39.  I,  2,  3).  While  pleasure  and  unpleasantness  are  brought  far 
more  vividly  to  consciousness  by  the  concentration  of  attention  upon 
their  concomitant  sensations,  they  disappear  entirely  when  we  succeed 
(and  we  can  succeed  only  for  a  moment)  in  making  the  feeling  as  such  the 
object  of  attentive  observation.  This  difference  of  result  led  us  to 
adopt  a  particular  interpretation  of  the  feelings, — that  which  thqr 
receive  in  Wundt's  theory  (§  41.  8,  9).  The  feelings,  therefore,  fonn 
an  exception  to  our  general  rule  of  the  effect  of  attention  upon  consdona 
contents  (§  72.  3).  All  the  'changes',  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  teixn, 
which  conscious  contents  undergo  in  the  state  of  attention  presuppose 
its  concentration  upon  sensations  or  sensation  complexes  or  their 
interrelations.  But  the  feelings  are  the  products  of  the  interaction  of 
contents  and  attention. 

(4)  We  found  in  our  examination  of  fusion  that  attention  was  of 
great  assistance  for  analysis.     Indeed,  the  singling  out  of  a  tone  from 
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a  simple  or  compound  dang  by  help  of  the  attention  constitutes  a 
fundamental  experiment  in  the  cognition  of  auditoiy  complexity  (§  47. 
^>  ?)•  (5)  ^^^  ^^  meet  with  quite  similar  phenomena  in  the  sphere 
of  spatial  and  temporal  colligation.  Thus  the  perception  of  certain 
details  of  a  picture  or  a  melody  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  functions 
of  the  attention.  In  all  these  cases,  consciousness  undergoes  the 
characteristic  change  which  we  terra  concentration,  a  more  or  less 
definite  restriction  of  the  attention  to  a  certain  number  of  contents. 
What  has  been  called  the  narrowness  of  consciousness  (cf.  §  66.  4)  is 
essentially  conditioned  by  the  inability  of  apperception  to  comprehend 
any  considerable  number  of  discriminable  contents  at  one  time. 

6.  It  is  plainly  this  peculiarity  of  the  attention  which  has  led  to 
Wundt's  metaphorical  distinction  of  a  conscious  fixation  point  and 
field  of  regard.  The  apperception  of  a  content  is  its  appearance  at 
the  fixation  point  of  consciousness;  the  perception  of  an  impression 
is  its  appearance  in  the  conscious  field  of  regard.  The  metaphor  is 
suggested  by  the  con.stant  relation  of  fixation  point  and  attention  in 
the  field  of  vision  (§  58.  8).  Wundt  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
apperception  is  restricted  to  a  single  object,  still  less  to  a  single 
conscious  element.  The  narrowness  of  consciousness  has  a  certain, 
if  limited,  range  of  variation. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  number  of  impressions 
which  are  simultaneously  apprehensible  by  an  act  of  visual  attention. 
The  number  is  dependent  upon  the  duration,  intensity  and  extension 
of  the  stimuli;  but  also,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  upon  the 
interconnection  of  the  separate  impressions.  This  latter  condition  is 
very  difficult  of  elimination.  It  obviously  depends  upon  the  liability 
of  reproduction  of  a  complex  whole  as  such  (§  30.  4).  Hence  the 
fact  that  words  of  four  or  five  letters,  e.g.,  can  be  apperceived  almost 
as  easily  as  single  letters  simply  proves  that  the  attention  may  be 
concentrated  upon  a  complex  almost  as  intensively  as  upon  its  separate 
constituents,  provided  always  that  the  complex  is  definite  and  familiar 
and,  therefore,  liable  of  reproduction  in  its  entirety.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  letters  presented  together  do  not  *  make  sense',  i.^.,  if  the 
liability  of  reproduction  of  each  separate  impression  is  approximately 
equal  and  the  complex  has  hardly  any  value  of  its  own  as  an  incentive 
to  reproduction,  the  number  of  letters  which  can  be  simultaneously 
apperceived  in  the  time  required  for  the  apperception  of  a  single 
impression  is  reduced  to  two.  Again,  if  we  have  had  some  practice 
in  the  analysis  of  chords,  we  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  pass  an 
accurate  judgment  upon  the  particular  tones  or  clangs  which  they 
contain.     Here  too,  the  total  impression  has  become  associated  with 
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a  knowledge  of  the  elements  which  are  required  for  its  production; 
the  judgment  is  not  based  upon  an  equal  distribution  of  apperceptkn 
to  all  the  individual  constituents  of  the  chord.  So  that  if  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  attention  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  contents  upon  which  it  is  directed,  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
impressions  which  are  equally  liable  of  reproduction  and  whose  juxta- 
position  does  not  give  rise  to  a  complex  which  may  reproduce  or  be 
reproduced  as  such.  Our  principal  criterion  of  concentration  in  every- 
day life,  however,  is  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  consciousness  to 
other  ideas  than  those  which  are  placed  directly  at  the  consdois 
fixation  point.  Absentmindedness^  tjt^  is  simply  a  sign  of  intensve 
concentration. 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  the  influence  of  attention  upon  the 
temporal  course  of  conscious  contents,  (a)  The  quickness  with  which 
an  impression  is  perceived  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  d 
expectation,  of  voluntary  attention  upon  it.  We  have  akeadj  had 
many  illustrations  of  this  rule  (§  66).  If  a  visual  and  an  auditoiT 
impression  are  given  simultaneously,  the  visual  sensation  normally  comes 
later,  owing  to  peripheral  conditions;  but  its  retardation  maybemoR 
than  counterbalanced  under  certain  circiunstances  by  the  preference 
accorded  to  it  by  apperception,  iff)  The  rapidity  of  reaction  is  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  preparatory  attention.  Hcrt 
again,  it  is  in  reproduction  that  the  effect  of  attention  is  manifested 

After  this  hasty  survey  of  the  effects  of  apperception,  we  maj 
attempt  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  phenomena.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  element  of  hypothesis  cannot  be  wholly 
eliminated.  But  it  seems  proper — the  feelings  being  ruled  out,  for 
reasons  already  given — to  distinguish  between  a  change  of  sensations 
and  sensation  attributes  and  a  change  of  their  reproductory  actiritj. 
All  the  effects  of  attention  appear  to  fall  under  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  rubrics.  Its  principal  function  in  the  former  case  is  that  of  intensifi- 
cation, in  the  latter  that  of  increase  of  liability  of  reproduction.  This 
statement  must  not,  however,  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  attentions 
a  creative  principle,  capable  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  given  sen- 
sations by  a  certain  definite  amount,  or  of  qualifying  them  for  repro- 
ductory functions  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  inadequate.  The 
determination  of  either  kind  of  change  is  purely  relative;  and  the 
result  is,  therefore,  necessarily  ambiguous.  That  is  to  say,  the  facts 
may  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  apperception  simply  removes 
obstacles  which  prevent  the  maximal  functioning  of  the  contents  in 
consciousness,  as  well  as  by  the  assumption  that  it  positively  enhances 
the    attributes   or  activities  which   are   normally   predicable    of   these 
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content!.  Tlie  fomiflr.  view  gives  the  attention  a  directly  inhibitoiy 
fitnction,  the  latter  ascribes  to  it  a  direct  reinforcement  of  perception. 
The  phenomena  can  be  eicplained  in  either  way,— except  that  the 
second  view  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  first,  whereas  this 
latter  furnishes  of  itself  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  theory.  We 
will  postpone  our  decision  between  them  to  a  later  Section  (§  76). 

§  74.    The  Phenomena  which  accompany  Attention. 

I.  No  systematic  investigation  into  the  concomitants  of  attention 
has  as  yet  been  instituted.  The  more  physiological  processes  which 
appear  in  the  train  of  attention  stand  in  especial  need  of  accurate 
experimental  observation  and  determination.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  long  list  of  involuntary  bodily  changes  of  varying  origin  bears 
a  characteristic  relation  to  the  direction  and  vividness  of  attention,  as 
it  does  to  the  course  of  the  feelings.  We  have  already  mentioned 
one  curious  fact:  that  the  acceleration  of  pulse  which  is  connected 
with  the  dominance  of  the  feeling  of  pleasantness  in  consciousness 
decreases  when  the  attention  is  directed  upon  the  feeling  itself;  and 
that  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  due  to  unpleasantness  becomes  still 
more  marked  under  similar  circumstances  (§  39.  3).  The  stimuli  employed 
in  these  experiments  for  the  production  of  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness were  of  very  different  character,  so  that  the  results  may  be 
assumed  to  possess  general  validity.  Again,  we  all  *hold  our  breath' 
when  we  are  trying  to  be  more  than  usually  attentive.  This  phenomenon, 
it  is  true,  is  very  closely  connected  with  that  of  listening,  i.e.y  with  the 
attentive  expectation  of  auditory  impressions;  and  we  might,  therefore, 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  simply  indicated  a  desire  to  rid  the  ear 
of  disturbance  by  the  sounds  of  expiration  and  inspiration.  But  similar 
phenomena  recur  in  other  sense  departments.  Wherever  apperception 
is  rendered  more  than  usually  difficult  by  the  faintncss  or  brief 
duration  of  the  impression,  or  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  dis- 
tracting stimuli,  the  observer  does  his  best  to  inhibit  respiration.  A 
Pneumographie  investigation  of  this  correlation  showed  that  the  breath 
was  always  taken  more  quickly  and  less  deeply  when  the  attention 
was  exclusively  concentrated  upon  definite  sensations  or  intellectual 
operations.  The  change  became  more  apparent  with  increase  of  effort, 
and  was  greatest  under  the  influence  of  distracting  stimuli.  Another 
involuntary  consequence  of  attentive  concentration  is  the  arrest  of 
movement  of  the  body  or  limbs.  When  we  fall  into  a  'brown  study' 
we  slacken  our  pace,  or  even  come  to  a  standstill.  If  an  idea  suddenly 
seizes  upon  us  with   full   force,   we  interrupt  whatever  movement  we 
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may  be  making,  quite  automatically.  All  these  processes  point  to 
inhibitory  eflects,  brought  about  by  intensive  concentration  of  the  attention, 
upon  the  motor  innervation  of  muscles  whose  activity  is  not  implied 
in  the  attentive  act. 

2.  Besides  these  concomitant  phenomena  of  motor  inhibition,  which 
obviously  assist  in  securing  the  maximal  concentration  of  the  attention 
upon  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  there  are  others  which  possesi 
the  character  of  adjuvant  processes.     In  the  first  place  we  may  men- 
tion   the    probable    local   hyperaemia   of  definite   brain   areas  whose 
activity    is    implied    in    the   presence   of  the   apperceived    contents. 
This    functional    hyperaemia,    which  is  due  to  arterial  dilatation,  must 
certainly  serve  to  increase  the  excitability  of  the  region  over  which  it 
occurs.     And  peripheral  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  have  also  been 
recorded.     If  we   hold    our  attention  for  some  time  together  upon  a 
particular   part  of  the  skin,  there  arise  sensations  of  pressure  or  tem- 
perature,   of  pricking,    and    even   of  pain,  which  are  localised  at  the 
exact  spot  which  has  been  the  object  of  continued  eneigetic  and  exclu- 
sive observation.     The  substrate  of  these  sensations  might  possibly  be 
looked    for   in   the   weak  excitations  constantly  set  up  at  all  parts  of 
the   sense  organ,  and  now  brought  to  consciousness  by  concentration 
of  the  attention.     But  it  has  been  more  plausibly  conjectured  that  they 
are   correlated   with   the  vasomotor  changes  which  this  concentration 
incidentally  produces.  In  all  probability  the  remarkable  phenomena  which 
have  been  noticed  in  hypnosis  and,  under  similar  conditionSt  in  cases 
of  mental    'stigmatism'   should  be   referred   to   the  same  cause.     In 
principle,   at  any  rate,  it  is  not  more  incomprehensible  or  enigmatical 
that  an  innocent  piece  of  paper  should  induce  reddening  and  inflam- 
mation  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
is   sticking-plaster,    or   that   scars   should   make   their   appearance  at 
uninjured    parts,    than   that  definitely   localised    cutaneous  sensations 
should  be  aroused  with  a  far  less  intensive  engagement  of  the  attention. 
We  should  then  have  to  suppose  that  centrifugal  excitations  are  pro- 
pagated from  the  sensory  regions  primarily  concerned  in  the  attentive 
act  to  the  peripheral  organs  with  which  they  are  connected.    These 
centrifugal   effects  would  naturally  show  themselves  in  certain  sensoiy 
changes,  as  well  as  in  motor.     The  recent  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  centrifugal  sensory  paths  removes  the  only  real  di£Bculty  in 
the  way  of  the  hypothesis  (§  9.  9). 

3.  Several  trustworthy  observers  have  stated  that  they  are  able  to 
call  up  at  will  visual  sensations  of  definite  quality  and  of  equal  vivid- 
aess  with   those   of  external  perception.  *    These  visual  qualities  are 

'  I  have  often  succeeded  in  making;  colours,  which  I  tried  to  bring  vividly  to  niad. 


OM  a  nds  qidte  clearly,  dbtingnithable  from  ordinaiy  manoiial  imagei. 
And  u  in  certBin  eztrame  cases  they  have  been  fbund  to  give  rise 
to  after-im^es,  there  can  be  absolutely  ao  doubt  that  the  peripheral 
oigans  are  concerned  in  their  origination.  But  the  mechanism  of  the 
whole  process  is  obscure,  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  the 
various  theoretical  explanations.  In  any  event,  associative  interconnec- 
tion must  be  an  important  factor;  for  the  effort  to  see  a  particulai 
colour  is  at  first  upheld  simply  by  certain  judgments,— spoken,  heard 
or  merely  ideated  words,  which  are  adequate  to  excite  the  sense  organ 
by  virtue  of  their  liability  of  reproduction,  as  reinforced  by  an  appro- 
priate direction  of  the  attention.  It  is  clear  that  voluntary  attention 
must  reap  a  very  special  advantage  from  the  working  of  this  mechan- 
ism. For  if  continued  concentration  of  the  attention  gives  rise  to 
actual  sensations,  the  physiological  sense  apparatus  must  obviously  be 
rendered  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  susceptible  to  external  impressions. 
Hence  we  can  readily  understand  that  vividness  and  concreteness  of  ex- 
pectation constitute  the  most  favourableconditions  of  perception  (§5. 6). 
4.  Among  the  motor  processes  which  subserve  the  concentration  of 
the  attention  upon  a  particular  object,  the  adaptation  of  the  sense 
organs  occupies  a  place  of  especial  importance.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  this  adaptation  appears  to  be  altogether  involuntary.  Thus 
the  twitching  of  the  skin  which  has  been  observed  in  experiments 
with  pressure  stimuli  upon  the  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  blind  is 
probably  to  be  interpreted  as  a  movement  of  adaptation,  leading  to  a 
more  exact  per&ption  of  the  impression.  Again,  we  often  speak  of 
'straining  the  ears',  when  our  expectation  or  attention  is  intensively 
directed  upon  auditory  stimuli.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  the  muscles 
tensor  tympani  and  stapedius  are  concerned  in  this  state  (§  16.  l), 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  tensor  is  strongly  contracted  for  the 
hearing  of  high  tones.  But  the  most  familiar  phenomena  are  those  of 
ocular  adaptation.  Not  only  are  binocular  movements  and  positions 
apparently  dependent  upon  their  serviceableness  for  attentive  vision 
{§  58-  8),  but  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  secures  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  attention  both  by  voluntary  and  involuntary 
function.  Similar  phenomena  recur  in  the  departments  of  taste  and 
smell.  The  rhythmic  movements  of  respiration,  of  the  limbs  and  of 
the  whole  body,  which  have  often  been  noticed  as  concomitants  of 
attention,  are  of  more  secondary  importance.  When  we  are  listening 
to  a  particular  rhythm,  e.g.,  we  are  apt  to  'keep  time'  by  involuntary 
movement,  and  our  apprehension  of  the  time  relations  of  the  stimulus 

ll.nh  oiit  npon  the  darkened  field  of  ™ion.     Si'vi  ral  of  my  obsrnrni  in  the  pijieriaientj 
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seems  to  be  facilitated  by  this  accompaniment  Lastly,  ceitain  recent 
investigators  have  spoken  of  a  predisposition  of  the  sensible  attentioiiy 
which  they  regard  as  partly  motor  and  partly  sensoiy  in  nature^  and 
as  manifested  in  the  formation  of  a  disposition  in  lower  centres  to  the 
correct  continuation  of  repeated  movements  or  sensations  (cf.  §  5.  7)- 
This  phenomenon  must  certainly  be  interpreted  as  an  effect  of  attention 
which  stands  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  adaptation  of  the  sense 
organs.  As  such,  it  necessarily  acquires  considerable  importance  in  all 
cases  where  the  reaction  upon  definite  kinds  or  fonns  of  movement 
or  sense  impression  tends  to  become  automatic  by  continued  practice. 

5.  There  were  two  alternative  theories  of  the  effects  of  attention 
(§  73.  7) ;  and  there  are  similar  alternative  theories  of  its  concomitant 
phenomena.  All  the  motor  processes  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  this 
Section  can  be  regarded  either  as  adjuvant  or  as  inhibitory.  The 
former  view  finds  its  chief  support  in  the  direct  reinforcements  of  the 
attention,  whose  discussion  begins  in  our  second  paragraph.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phenomena  enumerated  in  the  first  paragraph  must 
be  classed  as  inhibitory  effects,  whatever  ideas  are  entertained  as  to 
the  nature  of  attention  itself.  Whether  the  inhibition  hjrpothesis  alone 
is  adequate  to  the  facts,  or  whether  their  explanation  requires  a 
combination  of  the  two  theories,  can  be  decided  only  in  the  light  of 
introspection.  We  shall  return  to  the  question  when  we  attempt  to 
give  a  theory  of  attention  (§  76). 

With  the  motor  concomitant  phenomena  are  conjoined  certain 
sensations,  which  thus  constitute  a  characteristic  factor  in  every  process 
of  attention.  They  are  for  the  most  part  strain  sensations,  arising 
from  the  adaptation  of  the  sense  organs  and  the  position  of  the  body 
or  limbs;  and  they  are  indicated  in  the  phrases  'strained*  attention, 
*  intent'  expectation,  etc.  They  form  one  of  the  chief  aids  in  our 
subjective  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  attention  and  expectation 
(§  73-  2);  and  they  furnish  a  sensory  background  for  'intellectual'  atten- 
tion,— localised,  in  this  case,  principally  in  the  head  (forehead  or  back 
of  the  head).  In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  sources  fi:om  which  they 
are  derived,  they  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  not  as  constitutive^  but 
only  as  consecutive  characteristics  of  the  state  of  attention.  They 
stand  guard  over  attention,  so  to  speak,  to  prevent  its  too  persistent 
occupation  with  a  single  object;  and  their  growing  unpleasantness  is 
a  warning  signal  of  excess  of  function  in  some  particular  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  must  ultimately  prove  harmful  to  the  oiganism« 

§  75.    The  Conditions  of  Attention. 
I.    We  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  by  the  'conditions'  of 
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ccmtentB  In  the  «ttentife  A  The  question  which  we  have  to  answer 
here  is,  tiiorefore,  that  of  the  drcmnstances  which  attract  the  attention 
upon  these  particular  processes.  For  attention  is  always  alert  and  busy 
during  the  waking  hours  of  consciousness;  it  is  the  higher  court  of 
consciousness,  as  someone  has  said,  to  which  comparatively  few  of 
the  processes  in  the  lower  consciousness  have  access. — But  we  also 
distinguish  different  degrees  of  attention,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
its  concentration  or  the  steadiness  of  its  hold  upon  the  various  contents. 
We  must,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can,  elucidate  the  conditions  of  these 
degrees  of  attention. 

We  can  distinguish  two  different  classes  of  conditions,  using  the  term 
as  defined  just  now :  extemal  and  internal  conditions.  The  former 
consist  of  different  motor  and  sensory  characters,  which  give  a  content 
the  advantage  over  other  contents ;  the  latter  in  the  affective  value  of 
an  impression,  and  in  its  relations  to  phenomena  either  actually  given 
in  consciousness  or  contained  in  its  past  history.  All  these  conditions 
are  primarily  valid  for  the  phenomenon  of  involuntary  attention.  But 
they  arc  also  of  influence  upon  the  voluntary  form  of  the  process,  as 
is  shown  in  the  increased  ease  or  rapidity  with  which  the  attentive 
act  is  accomplished  under  their  direction.  And  they  enable  us  at  the 
same  time  to  explain  the  relative  vividness,  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  attention  in  the  individual  case. 

I.  External  Conditions. 
2.  {a)  Motor  Conditions. — The  interest  of  psychologists  in  recent 
years  has  largely  centred  in  the  motor  processes,  and  a  theory  has 
been  proposed  which  makes  them  the  essential  fectors  in  attention. 
Such  a  view  is  plainly  onesided  and  inadequate  to  the  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena.  At  the  same  time,  its  elaboration  has  led  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  what  we  might  call  the  expressive  movements 
of  attention,  as  well  as  of  the  motor  processes  which  help  to  induce 
and  maintain  it.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  concerned  in  the 
present  connection.  We  include  under  the  rubric  of  'motor  conditions' 
every  kind  of  predisposition  of  the  motor  apparatus,  whether  purposed 
or  accidental,  for  the  reception  of  definite  sense  impressions.  These 
conditions,  therefore,  border  very  closely  upon  certain  of  the  concomitant 
phenomena  of  attention, — more  especially  the  adaptation  of  the  sense 
organs  (§  74).  The  difference  is,  that  in  the  previous  Section  we 
meant  by  this  'adaptation'  a  motor  phenomenon  produced  naturally,  by 
way   of  reflex   movement,   or   voluntarily,  by  a  definite  attitude  of 
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expectation,  as  a  concomitant  or  consequence  of  attentive  perception; 
whereas  here  it  specifies  a  condition  of  the  preferential  direction  of  the 
attention  upon  particular  impressions.  Other  things  equal,  t^^  the 
attention  is  more  liable  to  be  attracted  by  the  object  which  accident 
or  intention  has  brought  under  the  motor  conditions  of  clear  vision 
(fixation  and  accommodation).  Some  part  is  also  played  by  the  position 
of  the  body  and  by  other  adaptive  processes.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  these  motor  phenomena  are  really  to  be  regarded 
as  a  special  class  of  conditions,  over  and  above  the  sensible  effects 
to  which  they  give  rise.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  in  supposing 
that  they  are  only  indirectly  conducive  to  the  apperception  of  particular 
contents,  as  determining  the  attributes  of  the  contents  th^nselves. 

3.  {b)  Sensory  Conditions, — Under  this  title  we  include  all  those 
attributes  of  peripherally  or  centrally  excited  sensations  which  give  them 
an  influence  upon  apperception,  apart  from  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  other  contents  simultaneously  present  in  consciousness.  The 
first  to  be  mentioned  is  of  a  purely  negative  character;  it  consists  in 
the  absence  of  other  impressions.  The  more  completely  isolated  a 
sight  or  a  sound,  the  more  powerful  is  it  to  attract  the  attention. 
This  observation  must  obviously  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
facts  of  the  'concentration'  of  the  attention  and  the  'narrowness  of 
consciousness'  (§  y^,  5);  and  it  probably  gives  the  explanation  of 
contrast  efifects  (§  68.  7).  For  an  isolated  visual  or  auditory  impression 
can  receive  a  measure  of  attention  which  is  altogether  impossible  when 
it  is  accompanied  or  surrounded  by  a  number  of  other  objects  of  per- 
ception. And  (internal  relations  apart)  a  contrast  effect,  which  shows 
itself  in  an  especial  facility  of  apperception  of  an  object  standing  out 
against  its  environment,  consists  simply  in  the  relative  isolation  of  the 
particular  impression. — The  most  prominent  of  the  positive  attributes 
is  intensity.  Relatively  intensive  impressions  attract  the  attention,  in 
all  sense  departments  alike.  It  is  as  if  the  intensive  stimulus 
had  power  to  enter  the  magic  circle  which  surrounds  the  upper  con- 
sciousness. In  view  of  the  early  appearance  of  a  relation  between 
intensive  sense  impressions  and  refiex  movements  in  the  course  of 
individual  development,  we  can  hardly  question  its  biogenetic  character. 
All  the  equivalents  of  intensity  have  a  similar  influence  upon  apper- 
ception. Thus  the  attention  is  readily  aroused  by  a  stimulus  of 
considerable  extension  or  duration,  even  though  it  be  of  but  slight 
intensity.  In  the  adult  consciousness  the  effect  of  all  these  external 
conditions  is  greatly  obscured  by  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
internal.  Hence  it  can  obviously  be  traced  most  directly  in  the  minds 
of  children  or  animals,  where  it  is  least  liable  to  inhibition  from  within. 
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4.  (a)  nt  AfftcHot  Vattu  vftke  Imprtssion. — 'Interest'  is  so  constant 
a  condition  of  the  appenxption  of  a  particular  conscious  content  that 
it  has  oflen  been  identified  with  attention  itself.  Hence  we  sometimes 
find  it  said  that  attention  is  simply  a  feeling.  But  as  an  agreeable 
impression  holds  our  attention  as  strongly  as  a  disagreeable  impression, 
from  which  we  cannot  escape,  while  the  state  of  attention  may  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  we  must  evidently  draw  a  sharp  line  of  dislinction 
between  it  and  the  feelings.  Moreover,  'interest',  as  ordinarily 
understood,  implies  that  it  is  a  pleasant  feeling  which  attracts  the 
attention  to  the  special  content.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
an  unpleasant  or  painful  stimulus,  from  which  we  are  unable  to  free 
ourselves,  forces  its  way  to  the  conscious  fixation  point  and  keeps 
the  attention  directed  upon  it.  Both  facts  are  sufSciently  accounted 
for  by  their  relation  to  the  maintenance  and  furtherance  of  life. — It 
may  be  that  the  effect  of  intensity  upon  apperception,  which  we 
mentioned  above,  is  also  explicable  by  its  influence  upon  the  feelings 
(§  37.  6,  7)- 

(A)  ?Ä*  Relation  of  the  Impmsion  to  the  Psychophysical  Disposition. — 
This  heading  covers  the  most  important  conditions  of  attention  in  the 
adult  consciousness.  We  include  under  it  (a)  the  associative  relations 
of  the  impression  to  the  ideas  already  present  in  consciousness;  (p) 
its  relations  to  the  materials  of  reproduction;  and  (y)  the  relative 
vacancy  of  consciousness. 

(b)  The  greater  the  liability  of  reproduction  which  an  impression 
possesses,  the  more  readily  does  it  attract  the  attention.  The  careful 
observance  of  this  law  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  pedagogical 
success  in  education  and  instruction.  The  matter  to  be  assimilated 
must  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  store  of  past  experiences, 
whether  by  its  similarity  to  what  is  already  known  or  by  some  other 
incentive  to  reproduction.  The  whole  course  of  thought  is  largely 
regulated  by  the  same  principle. 

5.  Voluntary  attention  also  makes  use  of  these  associative  relations 
for  the  apperception  of  particular  impressions  or  ideas.  And  another 
fact  which  belongs  here  is  that  impressions  which  repeat  or  resemble 
ideas  already  present  in  consciousness  are  especially  liable  to  attract 
the  attention.  For  as  they  possess  an  equal  liability  of  reproduction 
(§  30.  10),  they  are  very  likely,  other  things  equal,  to  oust  the  given 
contents  from  the  conscious  fixation  point  (cf  g  69.  5).  (p)  In  speak- 
ing of  the  relation  of  the  perceived  impression  to  the  materials  of 
reproduction,    we  mean   that  identical  or  similar  contents    have  been 
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previously   experienced,  and  have  thus  set  up  functional  dispositions 
(cf.   §  9.   8),    which   facilitate   its   entry   into   consciousness  and  into 
the    state   of    attention  in   the   particular  case.    'Spontaneous'  ideas 
(§   30.   9,   etc.)    fall   under  this  head.    They  come  to  attention  bjr 
virtue  of  the  persistence  and  vividness  of  their  materiah  of  rqyrodnc^ 
tion,    quite    apart    from    any    other    attributes    or  relations.      More 
important   is  the  fact  that  the  power  of  a  centraUy  excited  sensa- 
tion  to   attract   the   attention   varies  with  the  level  of  preparedness 
(§§  31*  3;  71*  7)  ^o  which  it  has  been  raised  by  its  psychophjrsical 
disposition.    This  explains  why  it  is  that  we  can  single  out  an  overtone 
in  a   clang  with  especial  facility  after  we  have  previously  heard  it  in 
isolation ;  or  that  the  histologist  finds  in  his  preparation  a  number  of 
interesting  details  which  altogether  escape  the  unskilled  eye,  etc.     The 
rule   can   also  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  voluntary  attention^ 
as    when   we  arouse   the  materials   of  reproduction  of  an   expected 
impression   as   intensively  as  possible,   i.e,,  raise  them  to  the  highest 
possible  level   of  preparedness.     The  time  required  for  this  ma'gimal 
preparedness  in  simple   cases  appears  to  be  approximately  constant 
It    has    been  found  in   reaction  experiments,  and  in  special    investi- 
gations into  the  dependency  of  attention  upon  time  interval,  to  be  a 
to   2*5   sees.   (§  69.  5).    (y)  The  relative  vacancy  of  consciousness  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  absence  of  rival  stimuli,  cited  under  the  head  of 
external  conditions.     The  less  occupied  attention  is  at  the  moment, 
the  more  likelihood  will  there  be  of  the  apperception  of  the  impression. 
AH  these  internal   conditions  combine  and  conflict  with  the  external 
in  the  most  various  ways.    But  it  is  owing  to  the  relative  preponderance 
of  the  internal,  that  distracting  stimuli,  at  least  as  employed  hitherto^ 
do  not  afford  a  reliable  measure  of  the  degree  of  attention  (§  73.  2). 
6.     It  would  seem  that  the  state  of  attention  cannot  be  prolonged 
beyond   a  certain   time  limit.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  if  an  apperceived  stimulus  persists  for  any  length  of  time,  onr 
susceptibility  to  it  soon  becomes  blunted.     Quantitative  expression  has 
been  given  to  the  time  relations  of  attention  in  a  number  of  experimental 
researches.     These  have  always  employed  the  stimulus  or  difference 
limen,  since  in  their  case  decrease  of  excitability  must  mean  disappearance 
of  impression  or  difference,  and  can  thus  be  most  easily  remariced. 
The  results  are  exceedingly  interesting.    It  is  found  that  if  attentive 
observation   is  prolonged  beyond  the  first  disappearance  of  the  stim- 
ulus or  stimulus  difference,   there  is  a  return  of  it  to  consciousness; 
this  is  again  followed  by  disappearance,  and  so  on, — noticeableness 
alternating  with  unnoticeableness  as  long  as  the  experiment  is  continued. 
In  some  cases  the  phenomenon  is  approximately  periodic,  1.*.,  appear- 
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intervals  of  time;  but  oidii  t  no  evideooe  of  periodici^. 

The  phenomena  recnr  in  d  rent  ue  (  utments,  and  majr  also 
be  observed  when  ^ipeiceptüm  is  continuousty  directed  upon  centrally 
exdted  sensations.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  they  are  due  to  central 
and  not  to  peripheral  causes.  The  observer's  belief  that  the  degree 
and  direction  of  his  attention  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  experi* 
mental  series  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  decisive  argument  to  the 
contrary.  Moreover,  the  central  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation that  the  cxperimentee  can  discriminate  very  positively  between 
the  subjective  disappearance  of  a  persistent  stimulus  and  its  objective 
cessation.  The  rhythm  of  respiration  does  not  appear  to  exert  any 
considerable  inlluence  upon  these  ßuclualiom  of  the  attention,  as  they 
are  called;  and  the  changes  of  accommodation  and  eye  movements, 
which  have  been  made  responsible  for  their  origination  in  the  sphere 
of  vision,  are  in  all  probability  of  merely  secondary  importance.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  as  things  are,  to  give  an  adequate  theory  of  the 
phenomena.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  attention  at  a  constant  intensity  upon  a  particular 
impression  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  owing  to  the 
necessary  inhibition  of  the  other  contents  which  are  crowding  in  upon 
consciousness;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  interrupted  by  intervals,  in 
which  the  inhibited  processes  secure  some  measure  of  recognition. 

S  76.    The  Theory  of  Attention. 

I.  The  explication  of  the  special  conditions  under  which  a  content 
enters  into  the  state  of  attention  does  not  carry  with  it  the  determi- 
nation of  the  essential  factors  in  attention  itself.  In  the  foregoing 
Section  we  assumed  that  there  was  a  general  difference  between  the 
conscious  fixation  point  and  field  of  regard  (§  73.  6);  but  we  made 
no  attempt  to  explain  it.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  attention 
is  nothing  else  than  an  increased  intensity  of  sensation;  and  this  view 
has  actually  been  held,  more  especially  by  the  English  psychologists. 
But  its  refutation  does  not  require  many  words,  (a)  According  to 
Weber's  law,  the  absolute  difference  limen  of  intensive  sensations  is 
greater  than  that  of  weaker.  If  attention  consisted  in  an  increased 
intensity  of  sensation,  therefore,  the  absolute  sensible  discrimination 
would  be  less  at  a  high  degree  of  attention  than  it  is  at  a  lower 
d^ree  or  in  the  state  of  complete  inattention.  The  facts  are  absolutely 
opposed  to  this  conclusion.  (jJ)  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar 
experience  that  the  vividness  or  degree  of  attention  is  itself  capable  of 
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quantitative  gradation,  and  that  the  dififerences  may  be  distinguished 
from  differences  in  the  intensity  of  sensations,  (y)  Lastly,  while  we  fredy 
admit  that  contents  are  really  intensified  in  the  state  of  attention,  we  have 
already  pointed  out  (§  73)  that  the  intensive  change  is  possible  only  within 
certain  narrow  limits,  and  is  not  adequate  to  explain  the  passage  fixxn 
unnoticeableness  to  its  subjective  antithesis,  noticeableness.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  any  mere  statement  of  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  apperception,  and  of  the  empirical  conditions  under  which 
a  content  is  apperceived,  fails  to  explain  two  essential  fiacts:  that  the 
internal  conditions,  though  very  much  less  intensive  for  consciousness» 
exercise  so  preponderant  an  influence  upon  apperception;  and  that  inhi» 
bition  of  motor  and  sensory  processes  may  be  so  complete  and  &r 
reaching. 

2.  Another  recent  theory  of  attention,  of  which  Ribot  is  the  prin- 
cipal representative,  distinguishes  'spontaneous'  from  voluntary  attention, 
as  the  genetically  earliest  form  of  the  attentive  state.  This  rudimentaxy 
attention  is  the  outcome  of  the  natural  impulses  and  desires;  and 
its  essential  elements  are  the  motor  processes  which  we  dealt  with  in 
our  Section  upon  concomitant  phenomena  (§  74).  **In  a  word,  the 
attention  is  simply  an  emotive  state  translated  into  terms  of  motor 
energy."  The  voluntary  form  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  spon- 
taneous: it  is  simply  later  in  the  order  of  development,  and  depends 
upon  the  emotions  or  impulses  acquired  by  education.  It  is  a  'socio- 
logical phenomenon',  developed  by  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  social 
life.  It  is  plain  that  the  distinction  is  different  from  that  of  voluntary 
and  involuntary  attention  discussed  above  (§  72.  5).  Apart  from  this, 
however,  the  theory  attaches  far  too  much  importance  to  accidental 
conditions  and  secondary  phenomena.  'Emotion*  means  in  it  what 
we  have  termed  the  '  affective  value '  of  the  impression  (§  75.  4).  We 
do  not,  of  course,  dispute  the  influence  of  this  factor;  but  we  are 
unable  to  understand  how  Ribot  can  make  it  the  exclusive  and  ultimate 
condition  of  the  state  of  attention.  The  importance  of  the  motor 
phenomena  is  also  exaggerated  by  the  theory.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  either  simply  expressive  movements,  of  generic  or  individual 
development,  on  the  same  level  with  the  analogous  processes  in  emotion 
and  impulse;  or  they  serve  a  subordinate  purpose,  as  reinforcing  or 
maintaining  the  changes  set  up  by  the  attention.  And  lastly,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  should  distinguish  a  phenomenon  of  impulsive 
or  emotive  expression  from  the  process  of  attention,  if  these  factors 
were  the  sole  criteria  of  difference.  Ribot,  it  is  true,  makes  the  further 
statement  that  monoideism,  a  characteristic  intellectual  process  which 
corresponds   to   what  we  have  called  *  concentration*  (§  73.  5),  is  the 
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is  not  simply  emotkni  oi  mo     d      ,  it  throws  his  failure  to  provide  a 
real  theory  of  its  origin  into  still  stronger  relief. 

3.  An  explanation  of  the  attention  in  purely  psychological  terms, 
such  as  has  been  attempted,  t^^  by  Herbart,  obliges  its  adherents  to 
ascribe  a  determining  influence  to  the  imconsdous  as  a  psychical 
process,  if  not  to  make  it  the  one  primal  force  in  mind.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  essential  conditions  of  the  origin  and 
maintenance  of  attention  must  be  sought  outside  of  consciousness. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming.  The  force  of  the  attention 
is  wholly  imintelligible  on  any  other  hypothesis;  it  is  a  frequent 
experience  that  the  incentive  to  the  preference  of  a  content  by  apper- 
ception does  not  come  to  consciousness;  and  individual  variation  of 
the  capacity  of  attention  in  normal  subjects,  as  well  as  the  ditferences 
observed  in  pathological  cases,  put  the  assumption  of  definite  physio- 
logical conditions  of  a  central  character  beyond  the  range  of  question. 
We  cannot  derive  apperception  itself  from  any  of  the  conditions, 
known  or  assumed,  of  the  origination  and  determination  of  sensations 
or  ideas.  For  the  characteristic  differences  of  attention  displayed  by 
different  individuals  and  in  different  forms  of  mental  disease  appear 
to  be  in  a  certain  measure  independent  of  the  peripheral  or  central 
excitations  which  we  look  upon  as  the  conditions  of  sensation.  Idiots 
and  dements,  1^.,  show  an  abnormal  weakness  of  attention  in  all 
directions,  a  general  incapacity  of  concentration  and  insusceptibility 
to  external  and  internal  stimuli.  In  other  cases,  consciousness  is 
always  in  a  ferment  of  change,— ideas  come  and  go  in  inextricable 
confiision,  and  the  patient  has  no  power  to  direct  his  thoughts  or 
regulate  hb  actions.  This  state  takes  on  its  most  pronounced  form 
in  delirium  and  mania;  but  it  also  occurs  in  a  less  marked  degree  in 
imbecility.  Indeed,  it  is  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  attention 
which  has  led  to  the  distinction  of  imbecility  from  idiocy,  as  a  special 
type  of  mental  disease.  Lastly,  we  have  instances  of  abnormality  of 
attention  in  the  shape  of  an  insistence  of  particular  contents,  which 
have  practically  undisturbed  possession  of  the  conscious  fixation  point. 
Hypochondria,  melancholia,  and  the  well-defined  illusions  of  paranoia, 
furnish  familiar  illustrations  of  the  pathological  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  a  single  object.  As  all  these  phenomena  are  com- 
patible with  the  utmost  variety  of  mental  furniture,  and  there  is  no 
necessary  interference  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  ideation,  peripheral 
and  central,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  referred 
to  some  specific  cause. 

4.  The  first  systematic  investigation   in  which   the  necessity  of  a 
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special  psychophysical  theory  of  the  attention  is  recognised  was  caixied 
out  by  G.   E.   Müller.    According  to  Müller  tlie  process  of  attention 
consists  primarily  in  a  centrosensory  reinforcement  of  peripheiallj  ezdted 
or  centrally  prepared  sensations  or  ideas.    It  is  not  dear  whence  this 
reinforcement  is  derived;  but  it  serves  either  to  intensify  a  present 
excitation,  or  to  increase  the  disposition  or  preparedness  for  a  futore 
or  expected  excitation.    It  may  perhap»  be  conjectured  that  a  special 
central  organ  is  the  centre  of  the  reinforcing  influence.     But  apart  from 
the  indefiniteness  which  attaches  to  this  particular  pointy  the  question 
arises  whether  a  reinforcement,   f>.,  a  positive  alteration,  is  really  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  phenomenon  in  attention;  and  itjsa 
strong  objection  to  Müller's  theory  that  it  fails  to  discuss,  what  is 
certainly  not  less  important,  the  phenomenon  of  inhibition.     We  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  more  than  one  connection  that  the  changes 
which   conscious  contents  undergo  in  the  state  of  attention,  and  the 
motor  phenomena  which  follow  in  its  train,  admit  of  two  interpretati(»i8| 
one  of  which  accredits  attention  with  functions  both  of  remfoxcement 
and  inhibition,   while  the  other  attempts  to  explain  all  the  facts  in 
terms  of  inhibition  alone  (§§  73.  7;  74.  5).    On  the  former  view  the 
sensory  and  motor  changes  which  we  find  in  attention  cannot  be  wholly 
derived  from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  contents  themselves.    On 
the  latter,  the  peripheral  and  central  excitations  and  their  relations,  if 
they   can   secure   free  and  unimpeded  recognition  in  consciousness» 
produce  all  the  phenomena  which  characterise  the  state  of  attention, 
of  their  own  power  and  by  their  own  laws ;  and  the  function  of  apper- 
ception consists  simply  in  the  suppression  of  competitive  activities.    There 
seems  to  be  no   valid  objection  to  this  second  hypothesis,  which  is 
certainly  the  simpler  of  the  two;   and  we  may,  therefore,  follow  it  in 
regarding  the  psychophysical  process  in  attention  as  a  process  of  inhi- 
bition.   The  phenomena  of  voluntary  attention  might,  perhaps,  be  cited 
in  favour  of  the  alternative  position.    For  there,  it  may  be  urged,  we 
surely  find  a  positive  preference  accorded  to  particular  contents, — 
everything  is  prepared  on  the  sensory  side  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
underlying  excitations,  and  motor  arrangements  are  expressly  made  to 
facilitate  the  reception  of  the  expected  impressions.     But  it  will  hardly 
be  supposed  that  this  motor  adjustment  has  not  originated  by  way  of 
associative  co-excitation ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  expectation, 
even  when  voluntary  and  definitely  directed,  has  been  determined  by 
incentives  to  reproduction.     There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
assumption  that  the  associative  relations,  which  are  certainly  involved 
in  voluntary  attention,  are  not  able  of  themselves  to  produce  all  the 
observed  effects. 
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require  the  existence  of  a  tpedfic  central  oigan  with  the  hypothesis 
that  all  these  functions  may  be  r^arded  as  inhibitory  processes,  we 
obtain  Wimdt's  theory  of  apperception  in  its  most  recent  fonnulation. 
Since  a  wea^ning  of  the  attention  implies  a  weakening  of  the  intelli- 
gence, and  intellectual  derangement  is  correlated  for  the  most  part  with 
an  abnormal  state  of  the  frontal  lobes,  Wundt  conjectures  that  the 
organ  of  apperception  has  its  seat  in  the  frontal  area  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  theory  finds  further  support  in  the  growing  importance 
of  the  frontal  brain  as  we  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  organic  evolution, 
and  in  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  anatomical  connection  not  only  with 
all  the  sensory  centres  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  but  also  with  the  motor 
region,  and  with  the  central  organ  which  ranks  next  below  the  cortex  in 
general  importance,  the  thalamus  opticus.  No  other  part  of  the  brain  can 
lay  claim  to  such  universal  significance.  And  so  far,  physiological  investi- 
gation has  not  resulted  in  the  ascription  of  any  special  function  to  the 
frontal  lobes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  physiological  evidence 
of  inhibitoty  processes,  originated  in  a  supreme  central  organ :  evidence 
which  long  ago  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  llie  will  is  an  organ  of 
inhibition.  It  b  true  that  the  mechanism  of  the  interconnection  of  all 
these  different  centres  is  at  present  capable  of  no  more  than  schematic 
representation.  But  the  important  point  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  physi- 
ological, functional  inhibition  is  nothing  new  or  unusual ;  that  similar 
ideas  of  the  inefficacy  of  certain  peripheral  or  central  excitations  are 
suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  mental  deafness  and  mental  blindness 
{§  27.  7);  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining  the  process  of 
inhibition  translated  into  physical  and  chemical  terms. 

G.  E.  ^^ll1ler  :   Zur  Theorii  der  sinnliekin  Aufmcrktamkeil .      1873, 

T.  Ribol:  Psyihohgie  dc  raltenlion.      1889. 

L.  L.  Uhl !  AtUntion  :  a  Hislorital  Summary,      1890. 

A.  Berlels:    Versuche  über  ^e  AbUnkung dir  Aufmcrksamkf it.      tSSg. 

E.  Dürr;  DU  Lthrev.  d.  Aufmerksamkeit.     1907. 

Cf.  the  eiperimental  invesligalions  of  N.  Ijinge,  Eckencr.  I'acc,  Marhe  and 
Lehmann,  in  the  Fkihi.  Studien;  also  articles  in  Zeils.J.  Psychol,  and  Ataer.  Jouru. 
f/Psyehot. 

%  77.  Will  and  Self-consciousness. 

I.  It  Is  usual  to  describe  the  activity  of  will  as  external  or  internal, 
according  as  its  aim  or  result  is  a  bodily  movement  or  a  change  in 
the  course  of  ideation.  Will,  i.e.,  is  regarded  as  a  subjective  power  or 
capacity  to  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  conscious  processes  or 
movements  of  the  body.  It  is  plain  that  a  capacity  of  this  kind  need 
not  be  conscious.    At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  ordinarily  speak  of '  will ', 
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except   when   we  may  assume  that  there  is  consciousness  at  least  of 
the    result   of  its  activity.     Indeed,  it  is  this  fact  of  consciousness  of 
the   result   which    furnishes  the  chief  ground  of  distinction  between 
voluntary  action  and  automatic  or  reflex  movement.     Some  psycholo- 
gists maintain,  however,  that  the  capacity  as  such,  the  power  bj  whkk 
the   willed  result  is  achieved,  is  a  conscious  process.    Such  a  view  is 
more  especially  suggested  by  the  phenomenon  of  choice :  and  hence 
we  find  will  regarded  as  a  selective  activity,  which  decides  or  resolves 
upon  some  one  of  various  possibilities.     There  thus  arises  the  further 
distinction   of  selective  and  impulsive  action.    Impulsive  action  fid- 
lows  directly  at  the  hest  of  a  dominant  incentive :  but  the  characteristic 
power  of  the  will   is  manifested  only  when  a  number  of  actions  are 
suggested  by  reasons  of  equal  weight,  and  a  decision  must  be  made 
in   favour  of  one  particular  course.     Lastly,  the  discussion  of  the  wfll 
is  rendered  still  more  complicated  by  the  question  whether  the  process 
of  internal    or   external   voluntary  action  anywhere  contains  a  third 
qualitatively  irreducible  element,  a  specific  'voluntary  act*,  in  addition 
to   the   familiar   contents   of  sensation   and   feeling,   the   elementarjr 
nature  of  which  is  universally  admitted. 

2.  This  last  question  may  be  ruled  out  of  our  present  inquiiy 
without  hesitation,  as  we  have  devoted  a  previous  Section  to  its  answer 
(§  40).  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  when  we  were  speaking  of 
choice  in  connection  with  reaction  times  (§  70.  5)  we  found  no  reason 
to  postulate  a  specific  conscious  act  to  account  for  it.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  one  great  difference  between  the  choice  reaction  and  the 
selective  actions  of  our  practical  experience.  The  reaction  movements 
depend  upon  an  equal  number  of  simple  and  well  defined  conditions; 
while  choice,  as  an  experience  of  ordinary  life,  and  an  experience 
which  not  seldom  involves  distressing  anxiety,  either  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  reflection,  or  is  partially  determined  by  imconsdous  incentives. 
But  reflection,  psychologically  considered,  is  nothing  else  than  a  more 
or  less  complicated  series  of  reproductions,  assodatively  originated,  and 
possibly  abbreviated  by  the  exclusion  of  intermediary  terms  (§31-  6). 
We  have  already  had  a  primitive  instance  of  it  in  one  of  the  complex 
forms  of  choice  reaction  (§§  70.  6;  71.  5).  Moreover,  the  co-operation 
of  unconscious  incentives  to  reproduction  is  nothing  unusual;  it  is  often 
appealed  to,  e.g,^  as  an  explanation  of  spontaneous  ideas  (cf.  §  29.  2). 
So  that  the  differences  between  the  act  of  choice  in  common  life  and 
the  choice  of  the  compound  reaction  experiment  are  not  such  as  to 
necessitate  the  hypothesis  that  decision  or  selection  is  a  new  and 
qualitatively  irreducible  process.  And,  consequently,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  the  identification  of  will  with  choice,  or  of  voluntary 


I.— .V.  may  aay  in  condusioA,  that  as  die 
incendves  to  volimtaiy  acttvi^  may  be  of  exceedingly  diffi»«iit  kinds, 
and  as  any  other  intemat  or  external  change  may  be  set  up  at  the 
instance  of  conscious  or  uaconscious  incentives,  the  one  phenomenon 
which  is  characteristic  of  will  is  the  consciousness  of  the  result,  the 
end  or  aim,  of  its  activity. 

3-  This  hypothesis,  however,  seems  to  require  further  and  more 
accurate  definition.  For  we  may  be  conscious  of  the  results  of  an 
action,  though  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  contribute 
anything  to  its  execution.  We  will  accordingly  define  voluntary  action 
as  the  internal  or  external  activity  of  a  subject  which  is  conditioned  and 
sustained  by  the  conscious  idea  of  its  result  This  idea,  like  every  form  of 
expectation,  may  be  more  or  less  determinate;  i.e.,  we  may  ideale  the 
result  quite  concretely  and  unequivocally,  or  in  a  more  suggestive  and 
general  way,  which  simply  outlines  the  sphere  of  activity  by  which  it 
can  be  attained.  We  have  an  expectation  of  the  latter  kind  in  equi- 
vocally determined  association  reactions  (§71.  6).  We  do  not  know 
what  stimulus  will  actually  be  given  in  the  individual  case,  but  we 
have  had  named  to  us  some  general  category  under  which  it  will  fall 
or  within  which  its  reproductory  effect  is  to  be  confined.  So,  too, 
when  we  are  trying  to  remember  an  occurrence,  or  are  meditating 
over  a  problem,  the  conditions  are  often  the  same,— the  result  of  the 
internal  activity  of  the  will  is  given  only  in  the  abstract.  And  similar 
differences  in  the  definiteness  of  the  idea  of  the  result  may  be  traced 
in  cases  of  external  voluntary  action. 

These  considerations  help  us  to  answer  the  question  of  a  psychological 
content  of  will,  i.e.,  of  what  will  appears  to  be  in  introspective  analysis 
{§  32-  5)-  The  idea  of  the  result,  which  is  so  important  as  exercising 
a  regulative  and  determinative  influence  upon  the  course  of  reproduction 
or  the  execution  of  co-ordinated  movements,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  appcrceived  content  Hence,  the  internal  and  external  voluntary 
actions  differ  simply  in  the  special  quality  of  the  idea  of  their  end, 
and  of  the  processes  which  follow  in  its  train.  We  speak  of  an 
external  voluntary  action,  when  the  object  of  apperception  is  an  idea 
of  movement.  This  relation  of  will  to  apperception  serves  at  the  same 
time  to  explain  the  'power'  which  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  it  (cf.  i 
above). 

4.  The  internal  voluntary  action  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the  form 
of  Ihoughi.  Here  again  we  find  an  anticipatory  apperception,  which 
covers  a  more  or  less  extensive  circle  of  individual  reproductions,  and 
differe  from  a  group  of  accidental  incentives  to  reproduction  only  in 
the  consistency  with  which   all  ideas  outside  the  circle  are  checked 
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or  suppressed.    Wundt  has   made  this  difference  the  ground  of 
tinction  between  associative  and  apperceptive  connections  (§§  29.  i ;  42.6). 
Associative  connections  are  formed  by  the  contents  themselvesy  af^)«- 
caption   being   concerned    merely   in   its  passive   form:   apperceptive 
connections  imply  the  co-operation  of  the  active  apperceptioii,  which 
acts  upon  the  peripherally  or  centrally  excited  sensations  by  way  of 
connection  01  of  disjunction.    This  distinction  is  intimately  connected 
with  Wundt's  discrimination  of  passive  and  active  apperception  which 
we  have  noticed  above  (§  72.  5).    Passive  apperception  is  unequivocaUy, 
active  apperception  is  equivocally  determined.    Now  there  can  be  no 
doubt   that   the  apperceptive  connection  may  be  due  to  incentives 
which  find  but  fragmentary  representation  in  consciousness,  ije.t  which 
are  determined  by  character,  habit,  mood,  and  other  resultant  influences 
of  the  whole  of  the  past  course  of  individual  development.     But  we 
can  discover  no  good   reason  for  regarding  it  as  a  really  new  form 
of  connection,  as  incapable  of  subsumption  (at  least  in  principle)  to 
the  familiar  laws  of  reproduction.    Thought  would  seem  to  be  diflfer- 
entiated  from  the  automatic  interplay  of  ide^s  not  by  the  appearance 
of  a   specific  kind  of  connection,  but  simply  by  the  fact  that  antici- 
patory apperceptions  assume  the  conduct  of  the  course  of  ideation. 
Wundt  himself  sees  no  essential  difference  between  the  miequivocally 
and  equivocally  determined  apperception  in  external  voluntary  action; 
and  we  can  find  no  justification  for  its  assmnption  in  the  domain  of 
internal  volimtary  activity. 

5.  We  can  touch  but  lightly  here  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  The  problem  centres  round  two  points :  the  fact 
that  we  can  decide  between  possibilities,  when  the  various  incentives 
are  apparently  of  equal  strength;  and  the  judgment,  which  follows 
upon  decision,  that  we  could  have  decided  otherwise  than  we  actually 
did.  The  fact  of  decision  presents  no  great  difficulty  to  psychological 
explanation.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  the  reasons  which 
introspection  or  memory  can  discover  for  a  psychophysical  phenom- 
enon are  but  a  small  fraction  of  its  actual  conditions;  and  ttiat, 
consequently,  a  decision  may  seem  to  lack  incentives,  or  at  least  to 
be  inadequately  conditioned,  when  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  And  the 
subsequent  judgment  is  partly  explicable  in  the  same  way»  since  our 
estimate  of  the  possibility  of  an  action  is  based  upon  an  experience 
which  includes  these  apparently  unconditioned  decisions.  There  is 
also  the  simple  logical  consideration  that  the  statement  of  (or  argument 
from)  the  possibility  of  a  phenomenon  involves  nothing  more  than  the 
statement  of  (or  argument  from)  its  general  conditions;  and  that 
constancy  of  general  conditions  may  very  well  consist  with  the  utmost 
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variety  of  qieciaL  So  that  the  judgment  is  not  by  any  means  in- 
compatible with  the  enstenoe  of  special  incentives  to  the  process 
forming  the  object  of  judgment,  adequate  to  exclude  other  spedal 
conditions  in  the  particular  case.— The  distinction  between  self-deter- 
mination and  influence  from  without  we  do  not  regard  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  problem.  For  this  distinction,  which  depends  upon  a  clear 
differentiation  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  may  co-exist  with  adequacy 
of  conscious  incentives;  and  need  not,  therefore,  imply  any  real  choice, 
such  as  is  always  presupposed  by  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom. 

6.  The  development  of  self-consciousness  has  often  been  depicted, 
and  its  close  relation  to  that  of  will  rightly  emphasised.  But  the  state  has 
also  a  sensible  root,  in  the  visual  or  tactual  demarcation  of  the  subject's 
own  body  form  the  external  world,  which  comes  with  the  gradual 
delimitation  of  objects  in  space.  Everything  which  can  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  visual  or  tactual  image  of  the  body,  as  its 
attribute,  activity,  etc.,  is  then  ascribed  to  the  self  as  attribute  or 
function.  These  facts  have  been  greatly  obscured  by  philosophical 
speculation,  which  makes  the  self  appear  as  an  abstract  potency, 
practically  independent  in  its  final  constitution  of  the  sensible  factors 
concerned  in  its  origination.  But  the  language  of  daily  life,  and 
a  whole  number  of  pathological  derangements  of  self-consciousness, 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  the  visual  and  tactual  idea  of  the 
body  forms  one  of  the  most  essential  constituents  in  the  idea  of 
the  self.  It  is  not  the  sole  constituent,  of  course:  there  is  a  mental 
content  besides  the  sensible.  The  mental  content  varies  in  character 
and  importance  with  the  course  of  individual  development,  being 
laiTgely  determined  by  the  scientific,  moral  and  religious  beliefs  of  the 
subject.  It  is  on  this  side  that  self-consciousness  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  will.  The  experience  that  we  are  not  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  external  influences  and  impressions,  but  can  hold  our  own  against 
them  by  choice  and  action,  i>.,  the  fact  of  apperception  or  will,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  incentives  to  the  differentiation  of  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego.  And  the  same  fact  imderlies  the  episteraological 
distinction  of  subject  and  object.  We  have  seen  that  this  distinction, 
in  the  form  of  the  twofold  dependency  of  experiences  upon  external  and 
internal  factors,  furnishes  the  criterion  by  which  psychology  is  separated 
from  natural  science  (cf.  §  i). 

7.  Various  suggestions  towards  a  theory  of  zuill,  along  very  different 
lines,  may  be  found  in  the  different  psychologies.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  object  of  investigation  has  been  not  the  will  as  such,  but 
the  voluntary  action,— and  more  particularly  the  external  voluntary 
action.      The    genetic    method    is    most    commonly    followed,    i>., 
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of  the  conscious  field  of  regard  in  the  state  of  attention  generally  fonn 
an  unanalysed  total  impression ;  though  any  alteration  or  disappearance 
among  them  is  remarked  at  once.  The  'unconscious'  in  this  sense 
is,  therefore,  in  reality  something  conscious,  something  which  contributes 
in  noticeable  degree  to  the  psychical  processes  of  the  moment.  It  is 
essentially  different  from  the  'unconscious',  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
term,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  may  possibly  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  experience  with  which  it  wiis  once  correlated. 
In  the  process  of  apperception  in  particular,  the  number  of  unconscious 
constituents  in  the  total  sum  of  incentives  to  reproduction  may  be  very 
considerable.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  may  lay  it  down  that 
the  whole  past  history  of  consciousness  is  implied  in  every  mental  act, 
while  we  can  understand  the  extent  of  the  power  wielded  by  apperception. 

2.  But  apperception  is  also  intermittent  The  state  in  which  con- 
sciousness appears  to  be  altogether  blotted  out  we  term  sleep,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  activity  of  the  waking  life.  The  fact  of  sleep  raises 
the  question  of  the  conditions  of  consciousness,  />.,  of  the  special 
psychophysical  factors  which  determine  the  entrance  and  continuance 
of  sensations  and  feelings  in  the  conscious  field  of  regard  or  at  the 
conscious  fixation  point.  Of  tliese  conditions  we  know  practically 
nothing.  Observations  have  been  made  upon  sleeping  persons ;  and  the 
physiology  of  sleep  has  been  investigated,  and  in  some  cases  an  activity  of 
the  brain  in  certain  directions  made  out.  But  the  results  obtained  appear 
to  be  of  a  purely  secondary  character,  and  do  not  furnish  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  actual  conditions  of  consciousness.  This  is  obviously  due 
to  the  imperfect  state  of  nervous  physiology.  All  that  we  can  do,  then, 
is  to  mention  the  most  important  characters  of  sleep,  as  at  present  known. 

The  depth  of  sleep  has  frequently  been  measured,  in  terms  of  the 
intensity  of  the  impression  required  to  produce  waking.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  a  general  law  that  sleep  reaches  its  maximal  depth  very 
soon  (about  three  quarters  of  an  hour)  after  its  induction,  and  then 
grows  lighter  by  very  slow  degrees.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
the  blood  supply  and,  therefore,  the  volume  of  the  brain  are  relatively 
small  in  sleep,  and  are  immediately  increased  by  any  sudden  sense 
stimulus.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  relative  weight  of 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  is  different  in  sleeping  and 
waking.  If  the  body  is  balanced  in  the  horizontal  position  in  the 
waking  state,  the  feet  fall  when  sleep  sets  in,  and  the  inclination  appears 
to  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of  sleep.  Sleep  ran  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  special  instance  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  fntigue,  as  it  is 
often  impossible  under  circumstances  of  extreme  exhaustion.  A  theory 
of   sleep    must,    therefore,   include  a  reference   to   the   attention,   the 
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importance  of  which  for  its  induction  or  prevention  is  well  known. 
There  is  no  surer  means  of  producing  sleep  than  to  tire  the  atten- 
tion. The  effect  would  seem  to  consist  in  a  universal  redprocal  inhi- 
bition of  the  psychophysical  processes. 

3.  But  conscious  processes  are  not  altogether  abrogated  even  in 
sleep.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  dreams^  and  are  most  frequent  in 
the  lighter  stages  of  sleep,  f.^.,  shortly  before  waking.  Recent  statisti- 
cal observations  and  experimental  researches  have  served  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  origin  and  character  of  dreams.  The  older  theo- 
ries looked  upon  them  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  ideational  acti- 
vity and  attempted  to  wring  some  deep  meaning  from  them  by  all 
manner  of  symbolical  explanations.  The  more  sober  methods  of  modem 
inquiry  have  traced  the  origin  of  dreams  to  the  intensive  action  of 
external  or  internal  stimuli  upon  definite  sensory  centres.  All  ideas 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  particular  excitations  remain 
inhibited.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  connection  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  dream  consciousness  are  so  essentially  different  fiom 
those  of  the  ideas  of  the  waking  life.  There  is  no  will  to  direct  and 
regulate  the  train  of  thought;  and  hence  the  activities  of  the  sleeper 
whether  internal  (dreaming)  or  external  (sleep  walking,  «^.)  possess  the 
character  of  accidentally  incited  reproductions.  It  is  a  primary  sjrmptom 
of  pathological  excitability  that  the  dream  consciousness  retains  the 
attributes  of  coherent  voluntary  thought  It  is  plain  that  laws  of  the 
formation  and  course  of  the  dream  ideas  can  hardly  be  laid  down  in 
any  detail.  We  can  say,  however,  that  their  vividness,  i>.,  the  near- 
ness of  their  approach  to  hallucinations,  is  dependent  upon  the  absence 
of  other  impressions,  which  might  orientate  or  still  further  confuse  the 
sleeping  consciousness;  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  departure  in 
dreaming  from  the  laws  of  reproduction  which  we  have  found  to  hold 
in  the  waking  life.  Lastly,  it  is  a  common  experience  that  dreams 
have  but  a  slight  effect  upon  the  waking  consciousness.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  apperception  is  involved  to  a  very  slight  extent, 
if  at  all,  in  their  origination. 

4.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  detailed  results  of  dream  obser- 
vation. But  we  may  devote  a  brief  space  to  the  consideration  of  a 
cognate  phenomenon,  the  practical  importance  of  which  has  given  it 
a  prominent  place  in  recent  scientific  investigation, — the  phenomenon 
of  hypnosis.  Regarded  from  the  purely  physiological  and  psjrchophysical 
point  of  view,  hypnosis  presents  so  marked  a  resemblance  in  all 
essential  characters  to  the  normal  states  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  that 
theoiy  and  interpretation  must  certainly  follow  the  same  lines  in  all 
three  causes.    All  the  influences  which  serve  to  bring  on  sleep  are  also 
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adapted  to  induce  the  hypnotic  state:  whether  uniform  and  monotonous 
sensory  stimulation,  or  a  repetition  of  assurance  or  command.  It  is 
the  latter  kind  of  influence,  the  'psychical'  method  of  induction,  which 
is  now  chiefly  employed  for  hypnotisation,  (a)  because  it  is  more 
convenient  and  less  dangerous  than  the  other,  and  (ß)  because  it  paves 
the  way  for  the  subsequent  reaction  of  the  hypnotised  subject  to  orders 
given  in  the  same  voice,  with  the  same  inflection,  etc.  There  are 
different  degrees  of  hypnosis,  varying  between  the  lightest  and  the 
deepest  forms,  just  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  depth  of  sleep. 
Light  hypnosis  resembles  a  gentle  slumber;  the  sleeper  wakes  quickly 
and  easily,  and  remembers  practically  everything  which  he  has  experienced 
during  the  continuance  of  the  state.  The  deeper  forms  are  character- 
ised by  phenomena  which  can  be  but  rarely  observed  or  produced 
during  sleep,  (i)  The  first  of  these  phenomena  is  catalepsy^  a  muscular 
rigidity  either  of  particular  limbs  or  of  the  whole  body.  In  this  state, 
the  arms  or  legs  remain  immovable  in  any  position  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  subject  will  continue  for  a  long  time  together  in  the 
most  constrained  attitude,  (ii)  The  second  is  what  is  called  somnambulism. 
In  this  stage,  consciousness  recovers  its  functions,  and  movements  are 
performed  with  great  accuracy,  but  thought  and  action  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  commands  of  the  hypnotiser. 

5.  To  the  psychologist,  somnambulism  is  obviously  the  most  interesting 
of  all  these  phenomena  of  hypnosis.  The  control  which  the  hypnotiser 
possesses  over  the  somnambulistic  consciousness  is  termed  suggestion. 
Recent  theories  of  hypnosis  make  it  the  principal  factor  in  the  origi- 
nation and  subsequent  direction  of  the  state.  It  is  undoubtedly  of 
primary  importance  for  somnambulism.  Its  effect  may  persist  after  the 
abrogation  of  the  hypnotic  state,  a  circumstance  of  which  advantage 
is  taken  in  the  application  of  hypnosis  for  therapeutic  purposes.  If 
the  subject  is  naturally  excitable,  or  has  become  especially  susceptible 
by  frequent  hypnotisation,  the  efficacy  of  suggestion  is  practically 
unlimited.  Every  organic  function,  motor  and  sensory  alike,  is  sub- 
jected to  its  influence ;  and  the  personal  resistance  which  would  be  offered 
in  the  waking  life  by  character,  judgment  or  will  gives  place  to  an 
unconditional  subservience  to  the  invading  power.  The  wildest  il- 
lusions of  sense  and  the  most  absurd  actions  are  evoked  with  equal 
ease,  and  the  whole  individual  seems  reduced  to  a  machine,  which 
can  only  be  set  in  motion  from  outside,  i.e.,  at  the  command  of  another. 
Curious  as  these  phenomena  are,  they  have  many  analogues  in  less 
extreme  processes  of  the  normal  consciousness.  The  authoritative 
influence  which  certain  persons  exercise  upon  those  around  them,  the 
force   of  persuasion,  etc.,  are  illustrations  of  facts  of  the  same  order 
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with  somnambulistic  suggestion,  and  differ  from  it  only  in  intensity 
and  extent.  The  mechanism  of  all  these  effects  is  again  simply  tlie 
familiar  mechanism  of  association  and  reproduction.  What  the  theory 
of  hypnosis  is  called  upon  to  explain,  therefore,  is  not  the  existence 
of  suggestion,  but  simply  the  abnormal  range  and  power  of  its  influence. 
6.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to  discuss  the  various  theories  of  hyp- 
nosis. The  older  view,  of  which  Charcot  was  the  chief  representative, 
was  that  only  hysterical  subjects  were  liable  to  fall  into  the  hypnotic 
state.  But  with  the  recognition  of  the  general  significance  of  sugges- 
tion, it  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  correct  hypothesis  (Bemheim, 
Delboeuf,  etc.),  which  regards  everyone  as  hypnotisable,  though  not 
by  any  means  with  the  same  facility.  The  physiological  conditions  of 
the  hypnotic  state  are  still  obscure ;  though  here  again  the  observations 
make  it  probable  that  we  have  in  the  first  instance  a  derangement  or 
functional  paralysis  of  the  organ  of  apperception.  The  will  of  the 
hypnotised  subject  takes  no  independent  part  in  the  actions  which 
he  performs.  The  exaggeration  of  motor  and  sensoiy  activity  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  excitability  of  the 
elements  which  are  roused  to  function  under  the  influence  of  suggestion 
is  especially  great  owing  to  the  inhibition  of  all  other  exdtatoiy  pro- 
cesses. Wundt  speaks  in  this  connection  of  a  neuro-dynamic  inter- 
action, in  virtue  of  which  the  energy  of  the  inactive  nervous  elements 
serves  to  reinforce  the  function  of  the  active  parts  of  the  system.  In 
any  event,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  more  exclusively 
predominant  a  psychoph}'sical  process  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  clear- 
ness and  intensity.  Looked  at  in  this  way  the  efficacy  of  attention 
furnishes  an  analogy  to  the  power  of  suggestion.  Under  noimal  cir- 
cumstances the  attention  is  hardly  ever  found  to  hold  sway  over  a 
definite  group  of  ideas  for  so  long  a  time  together.  It  may  be  that 
the  phenomena  which  appear  under  the  influence  of  suggestion  show 
us  of  what  it  is  capable,  if  permanently  directed  with  complete  and 
exclusive  concentration  upon  particular  contents. 
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Method  of  frequency :  380,  382,  386,  388. 

„        „  just  noticeable  differences:  54,  57f. 
«        H      »  m  stimuli :  54f. 

„        ,   least  differences:  54,  57f. 
,        „   moan  gradations:  54,  GOf. 
,        ,   minimal   changes:  55,  57f,  105,  120, 
162,  340,  358,  387. 
Method  of  right  and  wrong  cases :  64,  67{,  105, 

162.  182,  340,  387. 
Method  of  supraliminal  differences:  54,  GOf. 
„       see  Error  methods. 
„        „     Experimental  method. 
„    Gradation  methods. 
«    Language. 
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llotbuda  at  aaätl  KuuitiiHr:  »7f,  101,  lU. 
Mind ;  S. 

.      HI  Bonl.  Spirit. 
HlnoT :  ESI,  If». 
MixU»  (M  Uw  »r  mixta». 
Modal  huIUtHt:  «.  M,  G7,  ST,  1». 
ModilitTt  —  Bean. 

■»di    172,  IT4r,  IM,  lU,  £17,  28»,  2SS,  SM, 

247,  257.  263,  278.  MJ,  SSO.  331.  44B. 
KoTgineiit :   SB,   IM,  UOf,  177.  ISTf.  JW.  3411, 

«7f.  S5S,  aesf,  3*7,  sen,  872,  *77f,  StB,  406f. 

Mtif,  M7,  »0. 
Jl<ituii«Bt   HMtloB:   M,    Mi,  US.  SM,  M7r, 

Utr,  SeSf.  878. 
HsTemant:  HI  EiprwiT*  uoinaut. 

Mniijii  Mnütion:  IB,  HS,  M. IMf, 348, 3A5, 817, 

870,  876.  890,  128. 
■lucla  hih:  HI,  1S2,  817. 
Vuir:    lOir.   240.  153.  280t,  SSit,  2«7f,  aOOf, 


Nili'lsm:«»!,  SIL 

Niiuu;  99. 

Nerni  Blf,  91.  Hf,»».  102, 10Sf,184r,14«,1|«. 

149,  ISO,  1S6,  IGT,  »S,  »gr,  &49,  SSS. 
N*tio<u  BCdlstiDD :  6,  10,  31,  SI,  TV,  air,  lis, 

14tf,  1S9,  1U>,  I»C  40T. 
HoIh:  lOtt,  184.  IM.  ISOr,  IBlt  100,  301,817, 


01ij<ctir<.0bje<:ti  notion:  21f,  ISSf.  Z2S,  200,44«. 

Olfutiirj   MDiitioD;   »S.    iwr.   1&&.  157,  Kli 

181,  198,  20Br,  SIS.  317f.  STSf.  »77,  43S. 
Optical  IlJuiion;  £H,  JMf.  370. 
OiKaflic  KDsitlAn:    MM.   1ST,  IMT,  172r.  214. 

MB.  232,  a*0.  24Tf,  260,  26er,  SIT,  3iOf,iMf, 

Sn,  408,  4S5. 
0>ei«>tiiDalion:   £«,  74,  18.  ICS.  2M.  343.  349, 

3^8,  301. 
OiertoM:   lOt,  E81f,  »S$S,  2«3r  2Mt,  802,  304, 


Panlli 

Pa.vliin:  278,  320,  tSC.  S3<>,  831. 

I>uj]>«,  puslvlty:  22,  88,  225.  3i>lf. 

PatUologr;   I«f.  111.  133f.  144f,  151,  IT4r,  19«. 

201f,  £13r,  216r.  2-.>9.  24N.  299,  306,  3I2r.  34U. 

3(2.   343,  350,  3A0,  362,  3ST,  3U!I,  374f,  377, 


435.4 


cslJ ;  19T,  i 
J«  SpacA  paronplioB. 
,   Tin»  pnrtptigD. 


Pitch:  «mNoIh  pitek. 
,   Tonal  pitck. 
P1«w  «sum:  72,  99.  33T.  887. 
PleauntflBH:  85.  98,  14e.  212r,  227.  i 
235f,   »SST,    24Sf.    Z49r,  251,  255r.  2 
268f,  2S7r,  aaof,  JMf,  32»r,  433.  43t 
Pleuurs:  20,  14S.  228,  2S2,  Z55,  »8, 
PositioD :  a«  Loalitj'. 

MuatloD:  145,  841,  847£ 
Pnftii«:    T,  4it.   50.  21»,  282,  JPH, 
848.  850,  410,  414,  4isr. 

loinr«  of  prKuioa. 
4U,   75,  TS,  77,  lB2t 

Pnpüednau:  207,  421,  440. 
Pranue  wnaation:   29,  83.  48,  H,  E7 

TZ,  *Tf,   135.   145,    151.   152.  t34f. 

228.  31T,  aiSt,  887,342,378,3^.110 
PniHar*  Hpol;  89,  92^  M,  100,  SS»,  % 
idaBcnU]  coll 


>di«p(i>iUoii : 
195,438. 


Principal  « 


T,  311. 


Procedun    withoat    koDvlad«:   4M. 

174.  184,  324,  312. 
Protaetion :  a«  Eieantrio  pnijMtka. 
PwUpliHia:  9«. 
PiTchieal:  2r. 

blindaaai:  174.  17S,  221.4 
.         deahHa:  174,  ITS,  221,  41 
P« jchonneaij :  IT. 
Pajcholag;:  If,  ITC,  2If.  449. 

tai  Animal  parAalogj 
Boeial  pajokoIoKT' 


Pifclioptajalea^i 
Pijcho^hjvlM:  28. 


lathodi: 


m:  4,  20,  83. 

as,  1U,I37 
Bauible  diacrlmlaation '  S 


235.  23T,  23et.  210.  241f.  248.  247, 
263.  265f,  271,  27«f,  281,  2a2r,  fsst. 
345,  318,  358.  SSef.  372.  375,  3;9r. 
397f.  3B»r,  401[;  «05,  407.  417r,  4M 
Qualitj  «r  familiaiitji  172. 

Eapidit;:  IM  leiatllj. 

KeactiDo:    284,  298.    S»0,    388.  400, 

440.  416f. 
ItatognJtioB :  188,  17«,  20Sf.  418. 


Kslmtion  liTputheiia :  IB«. 
Kalatire  BBoiibls  dliciimln 

lest,  358,  388,  102. 
lUbülltT:^!,  J.:,  382. 

.         ««  Uw  of  taUt 
KaptodDDtios :  33.  80,  JEVf, 

'"I.  STSr.  385,  388.  400.4 


418r,  420f.  422,  42B.  429,  4M,  ait, 

15Ü,  152.  454. 
Rapruiluction ;  —  Fidolity  of  »pmdi 
,  ,     Incentive  ta  raprv 

.  ,    Liability  of  nprod 

87,  43,  173!*Sor 


218,  3 


n :  14if,  319. 

1,  lUC,  140,  BSD,  . 


»J'M 


»7,  SU. 

LtanU<iiitIIT,lltr.lHf,IM,n§f,lU,4Öl,«M. 


23Sf,  2M,  Siat,  SMt,  SMf,  tSS,  M1(  STS,  ST>, 
38»,  40>f,  4H,  4»^  US,  434,  438,  44«,  4&1. 


Urigttn«!  imutlon. 

,  Cudinü  nlu  of  unutlo 

,  Cantnllj  ntUai  aenntioi 

,  CdL»«  MUktbn. 

,  ConnUHi  MBaüm. 

,  Contact  laiHtuiiL 

,  CütalHOll  UBHlian- 

,  Fill  af  M 


UBatatOIT  MU 

LIgbt  Hnntlo 


,  Olrictarr  8Nu*tlo 
,  Orgiinic  MUttion 
,    Fsripbinllr  ncit 


!UJ? 


r,  1»  1». 


snr,  f8«r,  4 


SMulliritj:  M,  4Sr,  IH  IM.  1M>  M*.  1« 
—    t»,  m,  E4E.  EH,  U3f.  3»,  841,  » 

""-,  4aif.  430. 

Yiaej  of  Hultifl^f 
r«ct  mbiIUtI^. 
lIiMt  saultlTitr. 
KiKoitaide  of  leiulttTl^. 


.    Modil  i< 
l]  metbod:  fSSr,  237,  247,  2M,  I&2t. 
ering:  148,  187. 


SoDDd:  34.  nur,  lAlir.  ^1.  li 


i:  339!,  341' f.  381. 


i:  in  CuUneana  spM«  H 


,           .    Stnin  HBntlsD. 

apiliml  Uigsitod«:  SJ«.  338, 313. 34Bf,  358, 39». 

.    TMtul  unntion. 

B^dSc  »niigy:  ».  Lt^  of  ip«i8c  eWrgV, 

.           .    TenJinoni  ser.sitivi. 

a!ii.llu.li™;4. 

aposUneoui  idui  IS»,  203,  218.  224.  440,  448. 

.    'Hnui  HivBtiun. 

SUndud  .linulü.:  «,  5^- 

.     Tliul  »nutloi. 

S«nM!Mf,  98,27^837. 

autio  «loe:  148.  I49f. 

SUmiltbilitji  ISä.  136.  262. 

StiBüllu;  tj,  10,   30f,  »4,  *2,  44,  48/,  7«.  142, 

.        Hf     Contact  HU». 

144.  153f,  M*r,   225f,  233f,  245r,  24Jf,  288f, 

:  puuHii». 

821f,  428,  452. 

.      Spiu  »n». 

BUiDülu:<  üompirmn:  «,  «f,  75f,  154. 155. 340. 

:    ;  TiM.  m™.' 

154,  157f.340.                    

.        lODCh. 

Btimnlu.«  limen:  4",  SS,  123r,  IMf,  166,  440. 

Stn^ible  DiscriDiDiUoii :  »Jt,  l5f,  104. 108.120, 

127.  m.  144,  153f.  IMf,  170f.  19B,  208,  227. 

233.   252.   2M,   3M,  271,  278,  283.  28,S.  286, 

.    Error  st^mnlus. 

2»Bf,  301,  308,  30ef.  812,  823f,  338,  34af,  348, 

368f.  384,  375,  SJOf,  3S^,  387f,  3»8,  400,  401, 

405,  413,  428f,  430. 

Stnin  5Bin«lion:  SM,  UH.  IbH!.  266,  303,  323f, 

342,  300,  423t.  428,  436. 

Sabiecttr«,   Siibj«ctiflution,  2r,  21f,  ISSf,  225, 
2la.  423,  449. 

.1.1.  .„.,,.,.■.«...    •■-»"■'•'"■■ 

BobBlitution:  192f,  214. 

.    Dirtct       mm» 

SuKgeatlon,  17,  184.  205,  4Mt. 

dilCllDlBOlOB. 

.                ,    ladirtet    Hosible 

SopnlimiDil:  53.  55,  5«r,  164,  167. 

di.crin.initira. 

Burprigel  SU»,  323,  ns,  3Ü2,  VXi.  W\  407. 

.    UMnsin  Mulble 

TutDU  senutloni  Mjf,  313,  373. 

..b1.  di.crtmin;ti™         '    '"«"""^""  "■'- 

Tute  :  an  üastitorj  •eontion. 

T.d>p^«o.<.ot:  263.^ 

.4Diiiutf»B«uil>l« 

Temporaturu   -u'nxitioD:   36,  S7.  Mf,  147,  »5. 

dUcrimintiiiii 

167.  im,  228.  234,  241,  284.  317.  »JS.W 

.                 .    KtUtiTS    sTOilble 

SM.  431. 

düniminilion. 

Tanporil  posltFoni  ««  Tim»  order. 

DfDEZ   Of  SOhJSCTS. 


TandlnoiiB    tawUoB:    1«,  S^  IW.  «48,  3M, 

Mi,  an. 

Tsimiu]  atiBulu:  USf,  MS. 

b*ct:  121. 
TbMry:   St,   «I,  «S.  Wr.  lOlF,  108f.  IIS.  lS4r. 
IM,  158,  177.  IIM.  SUf,  iSS.  2e7r.  nO.SMf. 

sisf,  38a.  343r.  sssr,  ais,  sbu.  390f,  4asr, 

423f,  Mit  **«,  4M. 


r-.ntt, 

,     ptrcraUon  i  34S,  Ut,  STSt. 

,     HDuiion:  3S,  SM. 

.     MBWi  887. 
TbiarliDg :  IM,  iSt. 
Toul  Aitue* :  li. 

,     tamlo-L-.aaof.Sli. 

,      pitch:  103,  IMf,  IBS,  284,  E«,  180.  E87, 

Tone:  lOtt.  118.  1S4.  IMf,  181.  179,  IBS,  MOf, 
»1,  258,  281.  283,  285,  388r.2a«f,  292r.2«5r, 

297,  soof,  ansf,  soar,  an,  srit,  ass.sai.too. 

411,  480,  43S. 
Tgg«:  ta  ASHtln  ton*. 


limSumutlaii  taa*. 
Tout  inprMdOB  :  21.  IW,  U&f.  tM,  t1 

sss,  288.  Hof,  £V8,  soar.  so«,  soa  i 

SIB,  3^1.  381,  S70,  397,  8W,  431,  151. 

Touch :  ssr,  H,  iiar,  373,  399. 

Uamuelou  I  IS.  215f.  !19,  isi.  S%  44 
Uad«ruUiutian :  M.  74,  7S.  103,  254. 3 

383,881. 
DiipluHiitneu :    U,  ttO.    W.   2I2C,  22' 

332f.  235r.  »set.   MSf.  H7r.  349t  U 

ES9f.  »1,  233.  ssTf.  jssf.  awf.iaac' 

Uppir  diffannca  lim«:  SB,  283. 

Talocitj :  1S^  34S,  348.  AS*f ,  338. 378.  S 
3S7,  MM,  410,  410,  41Bf,  4SI,  432. 

Vibntlon:  lOff,  231,  2B2. 

TIiioBi  SO.  31.  ««,  ST,  tl»t,  157,  37^  1 
S>9.  410.  41T. 

TIliOB  :  M  AculcBW  at  TtaioB. 
.   Di»ct  Tisioo. 

.     iDdirMt  IHiDO. 

TEnil  HontloB:  SI.  35.  80.  lUf.lSS. 

201,  SOT,  S3»f.   S41.  S4T,  335,  STS,  3 

40(ir,  434r. 
Vlmil  mlutuei:  SS,  134.  I3S.  13Tf.  8 
VolnnUrr  kUod:  41,  232,  »Sf,  329,  1 

4tM. 

Webei's  liw:  122.  IMt,  2S4,  274.  S83, 1 
309f,  358,  338,  403,  4te. 

Will:  14,  1R7,  mf,'s24,  S32.  258.  tt 
SSlf,  82«.  S«1.  423,  42T,  445.  «Mf.  41 
Will:  1«  Fresrtom  of  th.  will. 

,  ,     VolUlUir    MtiUB. 
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AriBtotl«:  IB». 
Aroniolis:  lOI,  101 
Aabwt:  14U. 
Aaarliuh :  4B2. 

Btis :  25,  1S2.  3«.  OSl 

Bddolii:  21.  28. 
Beneke:  2S. 
B«[ke]*T :  206. 


Mcklln :  252. 

dn  BoIi-fieiDiaiid  i  103,  I4G,  43& 

Bourdon :  182,  2». 

BnOnns :  240. 


Biron :  SOa. 

C>tt«11 :  ES,  422. 
Chvcot :  454. 
Cortl;  10«,  110,  III. 

Duwln:  838,83«. 
Dalibtm:  146. 
Oslbinif :  l«e,  454. 
Duottoi:  SS4. 
DenolT  :  ST,  M,  »5,  M. 
Doiids»:  410,  4  IS. 
DroblKh :  24. 
Dürr:  441. 

EbLioglwiu :    28,   HB,   170.  ISO.  SOO.  «02,  208, 

210.  224.  81S,  314,  BIS,  316. 
EckHiar:  Hb. 
Bui«:  306. 
Bwild:  152. 
Sn«:  385,  386,  383,  33S,  421. 

P*o1idst:  Sa,  Bli   45,  52,  07.  OS,  71.  72,  140, 
161,  108.  104, 105,  211,  235.  ^T,  »8,  275.  U6. 
FloDreni:  221. 
Filcka :  «2. 
Punk«:  87. 

OHUa:  IV,  178.  1B2.  422. 
Ohm:  05.  67,  IS,  14. 
Geiger  :  »6. 

Ooldä^aiden';  87,  M.   M.   143.  145,  14«,  SB«, 

342,  340. 
Oolil :  143. 
Golii :  2S1. 
Gn>t«nf*ll:  I4& 

B>U:  21. 

Hirtenitafn ;  H. 

Eiitl«; :  180. 

Eiuptmuu  :  224. 

Ton  Belmlialti :  32.  104.  110.  111.  138, 187, 140, 

3BI,  298,  IW,  Z»2,  2W,  305,  313,  370,  US. 
Bauii:  182. 


HonHB:  110,  111.  11& 

Horlnrt:  23.  24.  25.  20,  180.  105,  100.228,207, 

STS,  800,  311.  334,  420,  448.  450. 
"    ■      !  81.  95,   114,   137,  138,  140,  T"  "' 


June« :  22,  27,  38 
Jutrow :  182. 
Join  Pial  1  100. 


Udd ;  27. 
Ungo,  C. :  384, 
Luge,  L. :  422. 


.  224,   232,  275,  321, 


1 :  25.  305,  870,  312. 


e,  334,  344.  845.  300,  870,  871.  4 


»srkal,  J.:  SB.  74,  422. 


:  235,  331. 
I,  0.  E.:  52,  54,  8 

,  72,  140.185,170,192. 

171,  174,  17S. 
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Pace:  445. 

Pacini:  91,  92,  143. 

Pflftger:  146,  396,  422. 

Piderit:  332,  334. 

Platean:  61,  120. 

Plato:  174. 

Preyer:  876. 

Purkiiye:  128,  134,  308,  812,  318,  814,  315. 

Radestock :  454. 
Reissner:  109. 
Ribot:  224,  442,  445,  45a 
Riohet:  152. 

ttedhs :  189. 
Schäfer:  112. 
Schneider:  334,  450. 
Schamann:  146,  179,  182,  39ft. 
Scriptare:  178,  224. 
Sergi:  27. 
Spencer:  25. 
Spinoza:  822,  3S4w 
Spitta:  454. 
Steinthal:  25. 
Strftmpell:  201,  202, 

Stumpf:   112,  284,  285,  287,  293,  295»  296,  299, 
800,  804,  307,  878,  879.    »    •-•    «^    «^        ' 
SuUy:  27. 

Talbot:  120. 
'lhunl)erg:  88. 
Tischer :  422. 
Titchener:  52,  275,  421 
Traatscholdt:  422. 
▼on  TscUseh :  391 


Uhl:  445. 

Vater:  91,  143. 
Yierordt:  889,  396. 
Ton  Tintsehna:  100,  1Q9L 
Yolkmann:  &. 

Warner,  Rich. :  17& 

Wagner,  Rod.:  86,  87. 

Waits:  24. 

Weber:  26,  «7,  87,  101,  122.  162.  H 
165,  166,  167,  168»  254,  273.  283,  2 
809,  387,  888,  889^  848,  340,  UflL  4 

Weygandt:  454. 

Witmer:  275. 

Wolfe:  180,  209,  810,  884. 

Wolff:  23. 

Wandt:  19,  22,  27,  68,  64,  77.  81.  139. 1 
167,  189,  214,  228,  849,  250.  283,  2 
274.  280,  296.  318.  888,  884,  MA.  8 
8W,  406.  416,  425.  486,  427.  480,  « 
448,  4v4. 

Toang:  186.  187.  8UL 

Ziegler:  276. 
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Zinn:  362. 
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iioth :  870. 
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